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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We send this namber (tf out jiaper to all Bub- 
seribere to the last volume, hopine that they may 
iind it agreeable to Tenewtheir saDHcriptionB, and 
continue with us another year. Sach as do not 
wish the Agricalturist continued, will please return 
this number immediaieii/, and unmatUalai, with the 
name and Post-office address on the wrapper (not 
on the paper), when it will be stopped. Recol- 
lect that Ihe eubacription ie cash in advance, and we 
wish expresaij- that rone be forwarded by Post- 
office drafts. It is so troilblesofne to collect them. 
The money may, in all cases, be enclosed in a. let- 
ter, and senl direct to the.pabliphers, at their risk. 
The terms remain unaltered. Single copies. One 
Dollar; three copies for T^vo Dollars; eight copies 
for Five Dollars. Asiicnltcial SoeietJes. Clubs, 
and Brents, supplied on the most liberal terns. 
Tho ■work bein^ stereotyped, back vohraies, hand- 
somely and nmformly bound, can at all times be 
had. These now form one nf the best Enoyclo- 
psdias on American a^'ricniture to be found, and 
ought to he in evecy library. No money can be 
belter spent than in devoting it lo the purchase of 
this excellent work. The fanner who does not 
possess it is without bis best friend. Many refuse 
lo take an affrieultnral paper on the ground that 
Ihey cannot adbrd It, when, at the same time, they 
wnually spend dollars in the most useless or 
B-orthlesslhinij.s imaginable. We'have often heard' 
It said, that a single article in our paper has saved 
Ae reader five or leg times its subscription price. 
How benelicial, then, must it be in the aggregate lo 
die farmers of the country ! England and other 
foreign countries are making lapid strides in the 
arts of the husbandman, ani, they owe the advaTi- 
lages of their progress mainly to their agricultural 
pwiodicsls 



TO EXCHANGE PAPERS. 
Oim exchanges will please do as the favor of 
noticing the commencement of a. new volume, with 
its character and terms; and also, if convenient, 
copy these as Ihey appear on the last page. We 
shall ' be obliged if editors and post-masters gene- 
rally, will act as agents, or get some responsible 
person to do so. Our paper does not conflict at a]l 
with theirs, and by exertme their influence in our 
behalf, they may greatly suheerre the best interests 
of the country, and aaaist in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the farmer. 'By lighletiing his toil, and 
teachiitij.'him how to grow a laner product per 
acre, with 'the same capital aad uboi bestowed, 
millions are added to the productive wealth of the 
country, society is advanced, and eonlfort and bap- 
pin ess frequently produced, where none now eiist. 
We trust that none will be found slack in their 
efforts, and that renewed exertions will be made 
by the friends of agriculture to cajry this journal to 
every fanner's door in the land. 

TO THE LEGISLATURE. 
At the last session of the Legislature, a bill was 
inlrodHced and attempted to be passed in ihe House, 
directing every County Supcrintendenl of Coouiion 
Schools in the State, to subecribe for as many 
copies of the Albany Cultivator as there were 
School Districts in Ihe'ti counties — the subscription 
and postage to be paid b}- the Stale, out of the 
School fund. This hilt would hare given upwards 
of $12,000 to a stnglt agricultural paper! at the 
same time ihat there were I<X)UR others in the 
Slate equally meritorious — equally valuable to the 
farming community — and eijnally deserving public 
patronage. We are of opinion that the Legislature 
could not pass a wiser and more beneflcial act than 
such OS should disaerainate ajriculttual jouruala 
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amon^ the Common Schools of the State ; but we 
hope if anythine of the kind is attempted at the 
present Session, for ONE particular jounial, it may 
meet teith the marked rebuff of last year. We are 
dpposed to exclusive privileges — ^they are contrary 
to the genius of our Republic. We advocate the 
principle that all who are deserving shsJl share 
equally the bounty of the State ; and we trust that 
this principle will be kept in view by the highly in- 
telligent and honorable body composing the Legis- 
lature this Session. 

THE ALPACA.'^ 

Ws wish we possessed one-tenth the wealth of 
many a man we could name in this country, tot one 
ol the first things we would do with a very small por- 
tion of it, would be to import a few Alpacas, and 
naturalize them here for the benefit of the agricul- 
tural community. We wrote a little article on this 
subject in our April number, last year, and we in- 
tend to continue inserting oUiers till we can influ- 
ence some one, who has stifiicient patriotism, to 
make an importation of these most beautiful and 
valuable animals. It pains us, absolutely, to look 
around and see the worthless objects on which so 
much money is spent in every quarter of the United 
States ; and yet one might solicit for years, and it 
is doubtful whether so small a sum as- one thousand 
dollars could be raised far the worthy purpose of 
importing what might ultimately benefit tne country 
untold millions. This does not arise from a want 
of liberality on the part of our citizens, but unfor- 
tunately from improper education. Yes ; We mean 
tducation in its enlarged sense — an education which 
teaches people to do with their abundant means 
what is for me advantage of their fellow citizens — 
aye, and for the worid, instead of spending them 
so exclusively for the gratification of their own im- 
mediate vanity, pride, and luxury.. Is there not s 
merchant amone the millionaires of this ereat city, 
who will stand up as Mr. W. Dawson did — hon- 
ored be his name — at the late meeting, of the British 
Association for the advanceoMnt of science, and say : 

** It is now six years since I first joined this society 
for a little recreation or relaxation from the trials of 
30 years close application to commercial life; and 
at birmingham I brought a subject before its notice, 
which received its countenance in a special manner. 
I there declared the object of that paper, which w^as 
to induce our various manufacturers to exercise 
their ingenuity in discovering means to consume a 
wool 01 a silken texture (as can be seen retailing) 
in a manufactured state, and also to prepare our 
landed gentry and farmers to naturalize the animal 
called the "Alpaca" — ^a species of sheep that eat 
what the cow, the horse, tne common sheep, &c., 
reject. The manufactures have succeeded beyond 
my most sanguine expectation, and the naturaliza- 
tion also : the former nas created a national wealth 
of £3,000,000 to £5,000,000 per annum ; the latter 
h progressing rapidly. I have proved these moun- 
tain-rangers can be domiciled in our own country, 
though brought from beyond the Andes Mountains 
in Peru. [How much more easily then would they 
do this in the United States — a climate similar to 
their own!] I have tried the experiment in my 
own lands, on the west coast of Ireland, in the 
wildest districts of the county of Kerry; and al- 



ready a company is on the tapis to bring over ten 
thousand of those animals for the national gooi. 
As the race is nearly extinct in Peru, it is desirable 
to bring them to our isles ; their wool approaching 
silk, and their fieah being improved by English air 
and pasture. Our Sovereign and Prince Mbtrt are 
now wearing royal robes manufactured from the 
wool of these animals, bred in the Royal Park, at 
Windsor. In ten years these animals wul add £20,- 
000,000 per annum to ike national weaUkl** 

CISTERNS. 
Many fanners mi^ht conveniently, and with 
great advantag^, furmsh themselves economically 
with an extensive and permanent supply of water, 
when otherwise deficient, by constructing cisterns. 
Where they have compact day land, no further 
preparation is necessary for ordinary use for stock, 
than to excavate to a sufiicient size ; and to keep up 
the banks on every side, place two frunes of single 
joice around it near the top and bottom, between 
which and the banks, heavy boards or plank may 
be set in an upright nosition, reaching from top to 
bottom. The earth Keeps them in place on one 
side, and the joice jprevents them falling in. They 
require to be <Mily tight enough to prevent the elay 
from washing in. No appreciable quantity of wa- 
ter will escape from the sides or bottom. We have 
had such an one for years without repairs or any 
material wasting of water. This should be made 
near the buildings ; and the rains, carefully con- 
ducted by the eaves-troughs and pipes from an ex- 
tensive range, will afibrd an ample supply. . For 
household purposes, one should be made with more 
care and expense, and so constructed as to afibrd 
pure filtered water at all times. These may be 
formed in various ways, and of different materials, 
stone, brick, or even wood ; though the two former 
are preferable. They should be permanently 
divided into two apartments, one to receive the 
water, and another to be used as a reservoir to con- 
tain such as is ready for use. Alternate layers of 
gravel,, sand, and charcoal at the bottom of the first, 
and sand and navel in the last, are sufficient ; the 
water being allowed to escape from the bottom of 
the former into the latter, through the several layers 
mentioned, will be rendered penectly hree from idl 
impurities, and furnishes the purest water in the 
world. Some who are particularly choice in pre- 
pariujg their water, make use of filtering stones, but 
this is not essential to securing a choice article. 
Occasional cleaning may be necessary, and the 
substitution of new materials will at all times 
keep them sweet. 

Clearing Swamps and BIuishes. — ^The winter 
is decidedly the best time to clear the brush and 
timber from the swamps and marshes, in order to 
let the sun in to dry up the water, and prepare the 
way for ditching, much of which may also oe done 
now to advantage. Labor is cheap and plenty at 
this season of the year, and it is the duty of every 
one, who is able, to give employment to the needy, 
and get rid of those unsightly rookeries which are 
of no other use than to harbor the blackbirds that 
pull up the com. These swamps are usually the 
richest land on the farm, and will pay the greatest 
I interest of any when drained and cropjKd. 
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THE STABLE.— No. 6. 
In our foimer numbers, vre hare treated of the 
arrangement of stables as regards the stalls, their 
division, size, &c. ; and their proper lighting and 
Tentilation. In this we shall treat of the methods 
of fastening the horse in the stable. It is very im- 
portant that a horse, and especially one not worked 
any or but little, and one worked very much, 
flhould be so fastened as to pennit full repose. A 
horse moderately worked, is not fatigued by idle- 
ness (the most trying f^gue), nor by overrwork. 
He rests with less dimcidty than the over or under- 
worked one, and oi course to him the method of 
fastening is of less consequence. A proper method 
is always necessary, and should always oe secured. 
Where there is room, and the circumstances will 
pennit (and every good farmer and every gentleman 
wDl find the first, and compel the last), the stalls 
should be made very wide, and tamed into close 
.stalls or boxes, and the horse- should not be tied at 
ail. In a box the horse will rest better, if wearied, 
and get less wearied, if idle, than in open stalls 
fastened bj the head. It gives a choice of position, 

• and this is important to a wearied animal ; and it 
affords occupation and motion to an idle one. All 
liorses will, if they have room, lie flat down on the 

.floor, with all their limbs extended. In nanow 
stalls, with heads tied, they cannot, and are com- 
pelled to lie with head held, as when standing, or 
almost resting with the muzzle on the floor, and 
with their legs contracted and under them. Perfect 
rest cannot tnus be obtained. A box of requisite 
capacity secures to the horse such method of lying 
as he prefers and his wearied condition teaches him 
is necessary, and with less intermission in his labor, 
eives him better rest, fuller recovery in less time, 
than in a narrow . stable and tied. Humanity and 
interest demand that the stalls should be made so 
.large, that they may not abridge the comfort and 

* capacity of the horse to do his servant-work to the 
fufness'of his powers, as the Creator designed. In 
the construction of stalls bj the farmer, wis point 
should be kept steadily in view. He can nave 
room, and economy will be best consulted by giv- 
ing to all his animals, loose boxes. If his bam be 

'larger by reason of th^ boxes, his horses and cattle 
will be better, by reason of increased comfort and 
facility for rest ; and to do his work, less in number 
will be required. 

Gentlemen building stal^es for Jierses in towns, 
should also take space and anake boxes. The addi- 
tional expenditure, represented by the rent of the 
ground, wiU be returned by.- the economy in the life 
and power of the horse. Less shorses in number 
will do his work, and the good ones so difficult to 
be got will last longer; so that there will be a 
saving in expenditure for horses, to sink the in- 
crease expenditure in stables, to perfectly accom- 
modate the lesser number. Then not only will 
economy be consulted, but what is of more conse- 
quence to the gentleman, his convenience and 
power to use his horses also. Narrow stables and 
nalters may unfit a horse temporarily to labor, and 
there is waste in keeping him till he recovers, not 
merely in feed, but in the veterinary surgeon's bill, 
and finally in the cost of a new purchase, to supply 
his place if mined. Grentlemen rarely ever think 
ol boxes, and we do not know of any in this 



city. In the nmnerous stables now ereciing by 
the rich in the court end of the town, kindness to 
the bmte should dictate a proper arrangement foe 
the health and comfort of the horse. Wnen, how 
ever, from circumstances, there is not ro<»n enough 
to accommodate with boxes all the horses, staXls 
and halters must be resorted to. If the stall be 
narrow and deep, it may be made into a box and the 
disadvantage of the halter be avoided; in other 
respects it is no better than an open stall ; but even 
this, by obviating the necessity for the use of the hal- 
ter, is something important, as all accidents from 
halter casting are obviated and prevented. 

In boxes, whether so wide as to allow th^ horse 
to turn, or so narrow as to prevent it, the bottom of 
the manger must be up quite high, or the manger 
must descend quite to the floor; and indeed in 
all stalls, to forestall accidents, this should be 
done. If it be.not high or quite down to the floor, 
the horse may ^et his head or feet under or over, 
and severely injure or permanently cripple himself. 

As most stalls are both narrow and shallow, there 
is no turning them into boxes. In these the horse 
must be fastened by ihe halter. In such, halters 
become a matter of great importance, and their 
method of attachment also. 

Halters are made most coaunonly of leather, but 
frequently also of rope, or the head-stall of leather, 
and the rang, or etale, or tying part, of rope. In all 
cases the head-stall should be made of leather ; our 
preference is for, and we always recommend that 
the horse should be fastened by a rope as a rang, 
or by a chain attached to the leather head-stall. A 
chain or a rope will last longer than a leather rang, 
independent of breaking. The rope and chain are 
less liable to break, and never rot. The leather 
rang must be oiled, and even then will rot, crack, 
and break. .when the horse does not try to break it. 
When new, a vicious horse will break it, and by 
accident a quiet one may do the same. A chain 
or rope will not break, ana a vicious or an idle horse 
will sooner chew the leather than the rope. The 
rope is cheaper, and will in the- end wear out; but 
it will last much longer than leather. A chain is 
permanent, and is oiuy objectionable on account of 
its noise ; from this leather and rope are free. A 
chain and leather are more, easily and neatly at- 
tached to the head-stall, and on that account are 
preferable to a rope ; but the rope may be neatly 
platted or braided into the ring of the head-stall 
Economy and security considered, the rope is to be 
preferred, as it costs less to buy, and the groom 
may repair it, which he cannot with leather, and 
especially with a chain. Then let the head-stall 
be of leather, with the stale of rope. 

The halter should have a throat latch to secure 
it well on the head ; it should not be buckled on 
too tightly, as it is painful, and from pressure on 
the poll may lead to irritation, and eventually to 

{»oll-evil. It can be secu'e, and yet be comfortably 
oose. ^ 

The fastenings for halters to attach them tcTthe 
manger are usually holes in the manger, or rings 
fixed over the manger into the wall at the head of 
the horse. Either method is good, and there is no 
preference except as regards looks. A ring is more 
sightly. The one wiQ be more secure than the 
^ other, according to the manner in which they may 
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be put ap. Hie maager shoald ba strong and film, 
and the ring veil foetened. 

The hone should never be tied to the ring oi to 
the man^ b;^ the baiter-stale. A weight with a 
hole in it, or a ring fastened to it, ahould be in 
every manger. Tile halter-stale shoti}d be passed 
through the hole in the fflanger, or the ring on it, or 
at the head of the stall in the wall, and fastened to 
the weight. The baiter-etale shoold be so long as 
to allow the weight to real on the manger bottom, 
when tbe horse's head is to the manger, aad 
the weight is only to be raised when he turns to 
look or Btep back. A halter-stale fastened to a 
weight '^ill rarely ever be broken ; and aocidenls 
from haher ca«dng will be eqnalty rare. Some 
horses are fond of standing back in the stalls ; this 
the weight will prevent; some most be tied short, 
and Oie weightmakes a short tie; some seed along 
halter-staleand along tie; thistheweiffht will per- 
mit It will be short when needed ana long wnen 
needed, and cannot be got under foot, as the weight 
descends when the horse slackeis the jpull ; when 
he needs more length he gets it, by pulling the hal- 
ter and raining the weight. Care snonld be taken 
to prevent the weight pulling en the head when the 
horse lies down, as he may not rest well if he has 
to support a weight 

Soinetimes even with WN^hts, bones will get 
halter cast To obviate this, a contrivance of 
which we give a cut, 
has been adopted. An 
iron ring is attached to a 
bolt ; Uiis boll slides 
into a socket of iron, 
aad is kept in place by 
a spring. This socket 
is fastened to the manger 
I or the head of the stall 
' in the wall, having its 
open end down. If tbe 
\, nng be pulled upwards 
I or backwards m the 
I stall, the ring and bolt 
' remain fast ; but if pull- 
ed downward, the bolt is 
drawn and the horse set 
free. This socket should be set into tbe wall, and 
the halter-stale passed through a ring or hole in the 
front edge of the manger. S the horse get haJler 
caught or cast, the bolt will come awav and the leg 
be tree, and yet the horse will be held by the ring 
on the manger; with this fixture tbe horse cannot 
get cast or tlirown dc rra, though he may gel a leg 
over the halter-stale. Some security against haltei 
castiiig should be adopted in all stables, and more 
especially with valuable horses. For the want of 
something of the kind, occasionally a fine horse is 
lamed, or ruined, or even killed. 

Few persons keeping horses are aware of the 
cruelty they coretantly practise, and we are sure 
that the benevolent and just will remedy all the 
evila which may be pointed out. A tittle expendi- 
ture, beyond that miide tor the ordinary urrange- 
mentsvvill repay itself over and over, during the 
lives of the horses used, in increased power lo 
labor, and in the greater length of life. Thus both 
economy and humanity will be consulted. 
In our next we shall treat of stable floors. 



lUXED FOOD FOR STOCK. 

Whebxver the science of feeding is correctly 
tmderslood, a mixture of food is given to domeetio 
animals. There is thrift, health, and comfort to 
the stock in this practice, and economy and genetal 
advantage to the owner. Good hay is undoubtedly 
one of uie best and most economical kinds of food 
in this country, as it contains the different elements 
of nutrition in nearly the nroportions required ; and 
when land is cheap and labor comparatively dear, 
and especially where the soil is adapted to it, grass 
is, perbaps, the most' economical food for generml 
use. But there are many exceptions to ihm rule. 
Working horses and oxen require something in ad> 
dition to hay — something containing more nourish- 
ment in a smaller compass, and admitting of mora 
rapid digestion. When this is the case, the moat 
economical food consists of cut hay, straw, or chaff, 
and meal, or roots cut and mixtd with the hay or 
stmw ; and this is given much more ecoDomically, 
when wet up for a day or two beforehand, and al- 
lowed partially to ferment Straw and grain, 
especialiy if the latter be ground, are entirely ade- 
quate to answer all the requirements of working 
animals. Grain alone is not sniBcient for Ibis. U 
is too much condensed, and other coarser food is 
requisite to distend the stomach, and preserve its 
healthy action. Straw is found to answer an ex< 
cellent purpose for this object, and it, moreover, 
contains the phosphates in large proportionB, which 
are essential to supply the osseous materials for th« 
wasting of the bones. 

There is great saving in the cutting of the hay, 
or straw, in two ways. The animals do not waste 
it by dragging it out of iheti mangers, and tram- 

Sling it under their feet, and time and labor are saved 
(em in masticating it They obtain their supply 
of food readily, and then Le dffwn to digest it 
Fermentation also developes die nutritive matter 
and leaves much leas work for the stomach to per- 
form, and this, by saving muscular exertion, leaves 
more strength with tbe animal to be expended on 
his ordinary work. The same principle holds with 
milk cows, sheep, swine and even pmiltry. If the 
food be ^ven to them in a form moM easily adopt- 
ed to asaimilatim in the animal system, the grcatei 
Eroduct of milk, wool, flesh, &c., they can yield 
om the some quantity. Cutting, bruising, grind- 
ing, fermenting, and cooking the food, all tend much 
to fit it for easy and rapid digestion, and whenever 
it can be thus prepared without too much expendi- 
ture of labor; it should be done. 

By adopting a mixed food, much of the coarser 
products of the farm can be worked up, which are 
now suffered to be added to the manure heap. In- 
deed, scarcely any of the vi^etable productions of 
the farm need be suffered to run to waste, till they 
have first contributed all the nutriment ihey contain 
to the Bunport of animal life. It is true, by mixing 
them with manure, they afford whatever value they 
have to the next crop when incorporated with th« 
soil. But what can be more absurd, than again 
to undergo the labor of rai.=ing for the use of the 
Block, what you have already secured ! Stmw and 
hay arc frequently useful for retaining the valuable 
portions of the manure, which, from the defective 
system of saving it, would otherwise be wivted ; 
and when this is the case, they are valuable for 
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'Diichio^ the soil far beyond the iaaterialB they 
loesese in themeelTes for this purpose. But this 
waste need not oecur, eyen without the use of these 
vaktable materials. The loss which is now sus- 
tained from the leaky floors of stables, may be 
avoided bv making them tig^ht* and using conduc- 
tors, whicn will laid the liquid manure into reeer- 
voirs, which may either consist of turf, peat, or 
earth, which will absorb and retain it ; or tanks 
where the manure may be mixed with ashes, plas- 
ter, or peat, where h will fennent for future use. 
The comfort of the cattle piay be equally secured as 
with straw beds, by so arranging .the floors as to 
faaye them at all times perfectly dry, and the shelter 
made Bikfficiently worm. If the aboye arrange- 
ments are all carefully carried out, and roots and 



Sain are provided in sufficient quantity to make up 
e reauisite nutriment essential to the stock, in a 
properly condensed form, and easy of digestion, 
laige quantities of animal products from the faim, 
may be greatly augmented, much to ihe profit and 
satisfaction of the &imer. 

THE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

There are many reforms which we should be glad 
to see introduced into this Society, and which we 
have repeatedly spoken of without much effect 
One of the most important of these, in our judgment, 
is, to elect one or two competent and liberally paid 
salary oflcers for its e^neral management The 
Presidency ia considered an honorary station, and 
there will always be found a suflicient number of 
gentlemen in the State well qualified to fill it, and 
willing to assume the light duties of the office with- 
out compensation. The offices of Correspoadine 
and Recording Secretary we would abolish, ana 
elect in their puice, simply a Secretary of the Society. 
This officer snould be the principal manager of t£e 
Society^s concerns under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, Vice Presidents, and Executive Committee. 
His salary should be a liberal one — ^notless^an 
$1,(K)0 or $1,200 per annum; and he should have 
such assistants under him, at moderate salaries, as 
he should find absolutely necessary to attend to the 
a&irs.of the Society. In addition to his takine a 

Seneral supervision of the Society, it should be nis 
uty to make monthly excursions into different parts 
of the State, and deliver lectures to the farmers — 
pointing out marl beds and the proper use of them ; 
the benefits of lime and plaster; draining swamps 
and low places ; the use of muck and the best method 
of mixing composts ; best kinds of seeds '^heaX rota^ 
tion of crops for different localities ; the improve- 
ment of stock ; the culture of fruits ; improvements 
buildings; improved agricultural implements; 
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the formation of Farmers* Clubs; interest the people 
in the State Socie^ ; get them to become members ; 
solicit donations, &c. 

A Secretary properly qualified for his station, and 
pursuing this course, would undoubtedly add $3,000 
or $4,000 a year to the receipts of the Society, and 
thus pay his salary twice over. We will grant that 
it would require a person of many and peculiar 
qualifications to fill the office ; but we believe such 
can be found, and if not, it is high time some de- 
serving man was educated for the station. His 
heart snould be devoted to the cause of agriculture, 



for the cause alone; he should be a practical fanner 
and stock-breeder ; P^ss a good knowledge of 
chemistry, geology, mHaiogy, and botany, and as 
much general knowledge as possible. He should 
have a ready address, pleasing manners, and above 
all, no other interest whatever to serve ^an that of 
the Society, and the ceneral advancement of agri- 
culture. What invaluable reports would not such 
a man make ; and what a mass of practical, benc^- 
ficial information would he not be able to difihse 
among the fanners ! 

A great reform is demanded in the Transactions. 
The reports of committees we would not only not 
publish, as desired by some of our correspondents, but 
we would not have them made at aJl, except as the 
mere reasons, verbally expressed, in the briefest 
possible manner, of their decisions upon the difler- 
ent subjects brought before them. We do not know 
why the assembly, on the day of the show, should 
be Sored with long dissertations on crops, stock- 
breeding, agricultitfal implemeiUs, &c. Such things 
as tiiese should be discussed in the periodicals, orin 
prize essays, but not on the festive and busy days 
of the Society's cattle show. 

Much more attention should be paid to the mat- 
ter of appointing judges, and those persons selected 
who have really some knowledge of the subjects of 
which they are to be the umpire. The most unjust, 
disheartemng, and mortifying decisions are annu- 
ally made for want of proper attention to this sub- 
ject We think the judges ought to be furnished 
with free quarters at the expense of the Society dur- 
ing the three days of its meeting. Another very 
important regulation demanded is, that the show- 
yara be dosM the first day against visitors, and thus 
allow ihe judges & better opportunity to fulfil their 
duties. It is uttedy impossible for mem, surround- 
ed as they are with sucn crowds, to properly exam- 
ine the objects submitted to their decisions. 

The plowing matches, and especially the trial of 
the draught of plows, as they have ever been con- 
ducted, we consider as so much time and inoney 
thrown away. The dynamometer is a rank hum- 
bug, and no true test of the draught of an imple- 
ment ; for it is scarcely less varying when Uie plow 
is moving, than a weathw-cock in a gale of wind. 
A windlass and weights are the true tests. Besides 
this, different plows are wanted for diflferent pur- 
poses, and one for a sandy aoil must be constructed 
in a veiy different shape nom that for a deep loam, 
or a stiff clay. They require as much classification 
as the various breeds of stock — and something so 
of many other implements. 

Advantage has been taken of the meetings of the 
Society, by the keepers of taverns, to ehuge pat- 
rageous high prices for the entertainment of their 
guests. They will crowd three or four beds into each 
low, narrow ioom> and two or three persons into 
each of these ; provide the most indi£(erent fare at 
table, and service in the house, and then charge 50 
to 100 per cent more than on an ordinary occasion. 
The stable keepers, hucksters, and even boot- 
blacks and barbers, follow the example — all seem- 
ing to unite in gouging the honest farmer, or casual 
visitant, to the utmost they dare. An arrangement 
should be made with the hotels, &c., beforeh&nd« 
for die accommodation of a certain number of 
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gucats, and above all, at the common charges. The 
tayem-keopers have som^irouble doubtless; but 
is not their harvest a riJV>iie, even at moderate 
prices? Various other reforms Jiave suggested 
themselves to us, but as our 'space is limited, vre 
must defer speaking of them to a future day. 

FARMS OF THE MESSR& HALLOCK. 

These farms are situated in Milton, Ulster county, 
almost immediately on the Hudson River. Thej 
comprise about 400 acres in one body, and it is 
rarefy that we meet with land more unpromising, 
at first sight. It is exceedingly hilly, with narrow 
vales through which gurgle little streams. These 
vales were originally deep swamps overgrown with 
hushes and smidl trees, while the upland was stud- 
ded with rocks and thickly overlaid witi^ stones. 

One cannot but wonder now any person could be 
found with sufficient courage to undertake to clear 
such land ; and when this was done, a greater won- 
der would still remain, and that is, how they were 
to get a living from its cultivation. However, 
courage and perseverance conc^uer everything, and 
people find wnen they have picked off the stone 
and laid them up into walls, that the land brings 
forth heavy burdens of the sweetest and most nu- 
tritious grass ; and that it will, with good culture, 
produce 40 to 60 bushels of com to the acre, 20 
of wheat, and the same of rye ; so that they begin 
io see, even in this respect, that it is not so very 
bad, after all. Fruit trees flourish remarkably 
well here, from which considerable quantities of 
apples are either sold or fed to stock, besides not 
unirequently making 200 barrels of cider in a sea- 
son, worth $4 per barrel in this market for vinegar. 
\¥hen the swamps are drained they are found full 
of rich muck, from one to two feet deep ; under- 
neath this are beds of marL The first of these sub- 
stances is narticularly valuable. Mr. Edward 
Hallock maae an experiment with it on com last 
year, against barnyard manure, and the former beat 
the latter at least one fourth. The valleys through- 
out this county abound with muck and marl; 
and, strange to say, the Messrs. Hallock are the 
<mly persons in their immediate neighborhood who 
have made use of this rich vegetable treasure. 
There are many other things in the farm manage- 
ment here we would like to speak of; but being 
much in common with farms heretofore describeo, 
we leave them for the jnnesent 

Stodt. — ^In addition to their fine fruit and good 
crops, the Messrs. HaUock have an excellent stock 
of 'milking cows, and long-wooUed sheep. The 
first are descended mainly from the Bullock breed 
of Burhams, so famous as milkers — a herd of which 
we met at Mr. Dunn's, near Albany, in 1839, and 
•wrote some account of in that year for the Genesee 
Fanner. Great care is taken in breeding these ani- 
mals both on the male and female side — the Messrs. 
H. now using a bull descended from Dishley, im- 
ported by the late Mr. Brentnall of Orange county, 
and from whom has descended most oi the good 
grade milkers to be found in that region. These 
gentlemen informed us that &vq out of six of their 
calves may be safely calculated upon as good milkers. 
They usually nve from 18 to 26 quarts per day on 
good feed, in tneir best season, and some few, more 
mn tiiis. One of them has made 17 lbs. of butter 



per week. They sear the ends of the boms with a 
red hot iron, a few days after the calf is dropped, 
which prevents their growing, and gives them^e 
appeaiBBce of muleys. This is a eood practice, as 
it makes the cows move gentle, and they can i^ver 
hurt each other with their horns; They are exceU 
lent animals, and we wish other fanners would fol- 
low their example, and breed for milking qualities. 
The cows of the United States are greatly deficient 
in these qualities. With a little attention at first 
in selection, good animals may be as easily bred as 
poor ones. 

The sheep here are of the Cotswold blood prin- 
cipelly, and are a superior flock. The Messrs. 
Hallock paid high prices for choice selections, to 
begin with, and have continued to breed with great 
care. They have frequently won premiums at the 
State Agricultural Society and omer shows, with 
their sheep, and none in the State bear a higher 
reputation. More than this it is unnecessary to say. 

The country in Milton and around abounds in 
noble scenery, and beins very healthy and furnished 
with all the comforts of good living, it has become 
quite a resort for our citizens to place their families 
lor the summer. We are glad to see that the 
custom of removing the women and children of 
the city to the country for a renovation of their 
physical system during the hot weather is on the 
increase. Few places, we can assure our readers, 
are better suited lor this purpose than the banks of 
the Hudson. 

Cast of a Siiort-horn Prize Heifer. — ^Hav- 
in^ learned that this cast had been taken in London, 
Prince Albert intimated to Mr. Rotch of New York, 
who was the means of getting it up, that he would 
be pleased to see him in regurd to it, at Bucking- 
ham Palace. He accordingly waited on the Prince 
with a cast of the beautiful statue, which he pre- 
sented to him. The Prince expressed himself highly 
pleased with the present, and intimated in his inter- 
view with Mr. R., that he should propose to the 
English Agricultural Society, that similar models of 
prize animals shoidd be taken from year to year as 
subjects of comparison, and with a view of im- 
provement in stock breeding. Our only object in 
mentioning this matter is, to show the attention 
paid to the improvement of animals in Qxeat Britain, 
and that it is there considered a refined and scientific 
business, not beneath the attention of the highest 
minds of the empire. With too many of our own 
countrjrmen, we iiegret to say, stodc breeding is 
thought a vulgar occupation, WOTthy only the merest 
clodhoppers' attention. We hope to live to see a 
change m public sentiment in rerard to Uiis thine, 
and are happy to say, that some ot the most highly 
educated and refined gentlemen iif this city were 
subscribers for these casts, and express themselves 
highly gratified on obtaining them. We spoke of 
this beautiful modd in the November No. of our 
last volume, and must refer oar readers to that for 
a more full account of it 

What is Good Farming ? — ^The best and most 
pithy definition we ever heard of good fatmingj, was 

S'ven bv Mr. Kane, at a late agricultural meeting in 
orsetsnire, England: He said he fed his land 
before hungry, rested itbefore weary, and weeded it 
before fouL' 
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A POTATO WASHER. 



Via. 2. 
We cop; the above sketch of a potato washer 
bom the EngUsh Agricolttira] Gazette, which de- 
Kribesitas aiinpljachani-like cylinder, with open 
bare placed at euch a distance as to prevent any of 
die potatoes from falling through, except vervamatl 
anea. Aa it reTolves, the lower pwt paMes through 
atrough of water, and thnswaahestnem. The cy- 
linder may he easily unehipped from the frame any 
time denired. We nave eaen something similar to 
this in our country, and it was found very conve- 
nient, especially where large quantities of potatoes 
were nsed. Potatoes, and indeed, all roots, before 
being fed to stock, ou^ht to be well washed. 

fiponiel] anb Jrencl) merinos. 

In compliance with your request, t give you a 
short abstract of such observationB on Uie present 
condition of Merino sheep in France and Spain, aa 
B^ limited opportunities allowed me to gather, 
during my excorsion in these interesting coonliiee 
Ae DBst year. My travels extended over but a 
small portion of the sheep districts of the latter 
coDDtry, owing to the many obstacles which con' 
cmred to obstruct mv progress. My opportunities 
of observation, thereiore, were narrowed down ' 
small con^wss, and I beg you will asaiRn no n 
than their due weight to my superficial examina' 

Cb\ ray arrival at Madrid, my first sli ^ 
ascertain throuzh our minister, Mr. Irving, to whom 
I am much indet>ted for furthering my enbrts in tl 
most cordial manner — whether permission to e 
port sheep could be obtained. Unsn investigatit 
it was ascertained that no impaoiment existed _. 
prevent their exportation, other than a duty of 
about $5 per head. Learning this fact, I at once 
proceeded to elicit each information from some oi 
the leading proprietors, as would tend to giva me a 
general idea of the choracteristica of their leqwct- 
ive flocks. Although experiencing great difficulty 
in acquiring any other satisfactory information, 
lending to establish the superiority of any one 
breed at the present time, still I found it to be the 
prevailiag impression that the best race of sheep 
were those belonging to the Geronimo Monks, 
which, on the eiippresuon of the monasteries, were 
scattered over the kingdom, and cbieSy feU 
the hands of the more wealthy grandees. I 
toM, however, that none of the descendaniB of this 
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superior flock are now to be found pure, owing V> 
the carelessness of their breeding after changing 
masters, and as a natural consequence of the dis- 
tracted state of this unhappy country, which 
in subjecting the agricultural interest to all 
the harassing vicissitudes of civil war, has 
necessarily prevented that attention which alone 
could secure and preserve the superiority and 
parity of this race. To this cause also is doubtless 
to be assigned the deteriorated condilion of those 
flocks of which 1 took a p«sonal inspection. ,Tba 
flocks of the Duke del lufantoda and Don Fajoiga. 
are among the largest in Spain, embracing upwaiils 
of 200,000 sheep. Those of the latter rank much 
higher in choice breeding in the estimation of 
Spaniards, than die former, though he very fianldy 
admitted that pure bred Paolars were not to be 
found in his Aoc^, nor, in his opinion, did they exiat 
at the present day in Spain. This assertion I took 
without any qualification, as coming from one who 
is entitled to every consideration, and in right not 
only of his being one of the most enterpriaiDg agri- 
cultarists of the day, but of his prominent position 
as President of the corporaoon institaited for the 
security and preservation of the sheep interasL I 
regret to add, that some of tba Spanish hreedershan 
latterly made the same mistake as too many of us 
here at home, viz., in having sent to Saxony for 
to cross upon their flocks, which has lessened 
ize and injured the constitution of their flocks. 
They now eee their error, and are returning to the 
' rong, hardy, pure old race as fast aa possible. 

The ^incipal province for the pasturage of tran- 
thwmantea, or wandering sheep, during uie winttt 
season, is, as jioa are well awai«, Sttramadara. 
To this interesting poftioa of the country 1 directed 
my steps, deviating from the ordinary track of 
traveltere, for the purpose of taking a personal ia- 
spection of some of die moat ctiebiated floek^ 
My interest was first excited by the reports whick 
reached me, of the saperior i«pnt«tion of the tkttk 
of Don Jose Alvarez, near Frujillo, and accordin^y 
I availed myself of the earliest opportunity to sea 
them. This person was the administrator of the 
Prince of Peace, and had the exclooive manage- 
ment of his flock. On the confiscation of hia pro- 
pettv, a portion of the abMp fell into his (Alvarez's) 
bands. He represented them to me as being the 
only pure Paulors now to be found in Spain. 
These sheep were very uneven, and did not im- 
press me favorably, tboiigb possibly a good judga 



of good propoTlioiis ; tolerably well wooUedi 
the quality of wool quite good, and would command 
about 40 cents with us at present I should think 
that selected bucks would yield 8 lbs. per head. 
The price asked for these sheep was $li each. I 
may as well mention here that the English importa- 
tion, in 18M,was made from this flodi. Aiierthie 
I visited a number of other flocks, but they were so 
inferior to those last seen, that any farther account 
of tbem is superflnoua 

In these flocks, or indeed any others it was my 
good fortune to see, I could discover no points M 
superiority sufficiently marked to justify an impor- 
tation into the United Stales. I am very far mm 
wiabing, by th«M remarks, to diacounga any <Hie 
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from investigating the subject for himself. My op- 
portunities may have been too limited for an im- 
partial judgment ; and a more thorough and exten- 
sive search by a more experienced person, might 
find something worthy ot being brought to this 
country, to improve our fine flocks. I heard of a few 
isolated individual sheep in other provinces, as be- 
ing very large, strong and fine. But if these could 
be had at all, it would be at very high prices. I 
had quite forgotten to observe, that the price of 
wool, of the better grades,. banged this year, from 80 
to 100 rials per arroba, or about 20 cents per lb., in 
its unwashed state. 

I cannot omit in my notes on the Spanish sheep, 
spme allusion to the dogs which I saw in charge 
of them. These noble animals are a very hecessa-. 

S' appendage in this country, for the protection of 
e nocks against the ravages of wolves, which in- 
fest in large numbers almost every portion of Spain. 
They resembje the mastiff more than any other 
race of dogs* with which I am f^miiliar, exceeding 
the huge and far-famed St Bernard in size, and 
blending unusual ferocity, with all the docility and 
sagacity which characterizes that breed. The price 
of these dogs varies from $30 to $50. They are 
mostly a brown or tawny color \ have fine muz- 
zles, large heads and iowls ; ear standing eiBct from 
the head nearly its whole length, but dropping over 
at the end ; full in the throat and neck ; stout and 
muscular in the whole body ; about two feet six 
to two feet nine inches high ; hair long and wavy, 
and the legs and tail feathered. They are the 
largest dogs I have ever seen. One is mofe than a 
match for any wolf — ^those of Spain being large, 
savage, and courageous — and two will kill one 
directly. They would prove of great value for 
certain portions of America, and should be iiqported 
for the purpose of guarding our flocks. 

As regards the sheep of France, which came 
next in order under my observation, I feel enabled 
to speak with more confidence, having more time 
at my disposal when I visited them, and an oppor- 
tuni^ of subjecting them to a more minute examin- 
ation. The Rambouillets I take up fiirst as i n the order 
visited. They struck me as %eing infinitely supe- 
rior to any I had seen in Spain. They are of great 
size, and are very fine ^and even in their fleeces. 
A prominent detect in the flock, is rather too 
great a length of leg. This, however, can be easily 
remedied by directing attention to this point of their 
breeding. Their bucks shear on an average from 
12 to 16 lbs. per head, and occasionally go as high 
as 17 or 18 lbs. ; the ewes average from 8 to 10 
lbs. The wool, though unwash^, is auite neat 
and free from tag-locks. The history and manaj^e- 
ment of this flock is so well known, and the fine 
specimens from it recently brought into this coun- 
try, have rendered their superior qualities so familiar, 
as to supersede the necessity of any further notice 
of them. A public sale takes place every year in 
May. They are in great demand at present and 
bring high prices. 

I will now direct your attention to another flock 
derived directly from the Rambouillets, which, not 
only in the opinion of intelligent French agpcul- 
tunsts, ranks at le«it as high as these; but in my 
own humble opinion, is unsvrpMsed in most points 



of excellence bv any sheen I have as yet seen. I 
refer to the flock of Y. Gilbert, who resides in the 
Department of Oise and Seine, par Maule, some 
thirty miles from Paris. This flock was commenced 
by the father of M. Gilbert, about 40 years ago, and 
has been iniproved by judicious selections and oc- 
casional drafts from tne Rambouillets and other 
flocks of equal celebrity. The great points of ex- 
cellence, 80 peculiar to his flock, consist in their 
unsurpassed beauty and symmetry of form, witfi 
large size, and wonderful production of wool. I 
saw bucks here which produced the past year 
18 lbs. of wool, and of a very fair quality. Tlieir 
age was two years old. past I selected,' with the 
intention of importation, a yearling buck, which I 
considered the finest spejcimen of the sheep kind I 
have ever seen. This animal had taken the first 
premium the past year at the great Sheep Fair of 
France, at St. Geimaine. He was of large size, 
and unequalled in form, being then seventeen 
months old, and weighing 215 French pounds 
(about 230 lbs. English). His fleece weighed 16 
lbs. in the grease, and was of a quality that I feel 
assured, would command in this country 40 cents 
per lb. at this present moment, of perhaps more, clean 
washed. The price of this animal may be regarded 
as exorbitantly high — $400; but when it is consid- 
ered that he was much the best animal produced by 
this gentleman during the last ten years, and doubt- 
less possessing qualities so much superior to most 
of his race in France, the terms cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable. Unforeseen circumstances causing 
my return in July instead of September, as I had 
anticipated, alone prevented my bringing so valua- 
ble an acquisition with me for the improvement of 
our race of Merinos in this country ; and to my 
great regret, no pecuniary consideration could in- 
duce M. Gilbert to part with the animal before tihe 
close of the tupping season, which in his flocks is 
during the montn of August. The annual sale of 
the produce of this flock takes place during the 
month of May, and the price they then bring varies 
according to their excellence, from 250 to 1000 
francs ; the ewes are very beautiful, and command 
about 100 francs each. The risk, and various 
items of expense in importing these fine animals 
into the United States is considerable, much more 
fhan one unacquainted with the business can form 
any idea. T. H. N. 

New York, Dec. 17, 1845. 

We are under great oblij^tions to our correspon- 
dent for the above interestme article on French and 
Spanish Sheep, and will add, that his account of 
them is corroDorated by several gentlemen from 
these countries with whom we have recently con- 
versed. Two of our friends, after viewing the 
French and Saxon Sheep, are now in Spain looking 
over the flocks there. They are excellent judges 
of sheep and wool, and will undoubtedly import a 
few choice animals the present year. On their re- 
turn to the United States we shall be furnished with 
full particulars of what they may have seen while 
abroad. We are persuaded that all we want now, 
is a slight dash of the best foreign blood amone our 
noble native flocks, to make them equal to anytning 
in the world as individuals, and far superior asamass. 
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itlr. Norton's jLettero.— No. IS* 

Agricultural School of Templemoifie, Ireland. — 
After my visit to Islay, described in my last letter, 
I made, in company with Prof. Johnston, a short 
excursion to Ireland. The immediate object of bur 
going thither at this time, was to be present at an 
examination of the Templemoyle Agricultural 
School, near Londonderry. This school has now 
b^n established a number of years, and is in a 
most flourishing condition. This success, however, 
would never have been achieved, had it not been 
for the indefatigable exertions, and liberal contribu- 
tions, of many gentlemen interested in the cause ; 
cblef among whom must be ranked Sir Robert Fer- 

fason. Living only a few miles from the school, 
e has enthusiastically endeavored to forward its 
interests, and now has the pleasure of seeing it in a 
condition to fulfil his expectations. 

Templemoyle is about nine miles from London- 
derry, situated on a beautiful green hill, with a 
most lovely prospect from its front. The buildings 
are plain, substantial, and convenient ; the donnito- 
rie9 zor die boys scrupulously clean, and everything 
in the highest order. There is the commencement 
of a good agricultural museum, containing seeds, 
roots, tools, models, &c. 

The farm attached to the institution is worked 
entirely by the boys, and is in beautiful order ; we 
saw, I think, but a single weed. The land was 
originally light and thin in some places, but mostly 
-• poor thin clay. By thorough draining, deep 
niowing, liberal manuring, and judicious cropping, 
u has iiow been brought into capital condition for 
the most part; all of the crops were good except 
thegrass in the pasture field. 

The boys are maintained for the very low sum 
of iSlO, or about $50, per annum, including tuition ;« 
of course they live in the most economical manner. 

Examinations first took place in Geography, 
Arithmetic, Reading, and all the ordinary branches. 
They were then brought out upon the green in front 
of the house, in older that all ofthe great crowd of 
spectators might have an opportunity to hear the 
Agricultural examination. Tney were first required 
tQ answer a long list of written questions ; this they 
did very well, but it was not perfectly satisfactory, 
as they might be supposed to be beforehand pre- 
THued upon them. Prof. Johnston then took up the 
domination, and subjected them to a very severe 
cross-questioning, wnich they bore admiiablv. 
Their answers showed that they had not merely 
learned a certain number of answers by roU; but 
that they had UurugfU, and had in some degree ap- 
plied the principles taught them, to the circum- 
stances in practical experience which each day 
presented. The result was very satisfactory to all 
mends of the institution ; and, I believe, satisfied 
every one present that the boys were prepared for 

future usefulness. 

Since the Templemoyle examination, I have at- 
tended the Annual Show of the Highland Society 
at Dumfries, and while there, I saw an examination 
of about 25 boys, in Agricultural Chemistry, who had 
been brought together for the purpose from various 
parts of Scotland. I was at a preliminary and a 
public examination. These boys, in their difierent 
schools, had attended to Agricultural Chemistry for 



half an hour or an hour, onoe a week, this length 
of time being that recommended by the Education 
Committee of the Agricultural Chemical Association. 

As a preliminary step they were examined by 
Mr. Davidson, Hector of the Normal School, Edin- 
burgh, on the usual branches of education in the 
pansh schools, to show that these had not been 
neglected. In conclusion, Mr. Davidson declared 
that in these branches they seemed equal to the 
children of other schools. Prof. Johnston then 
commenced the part allotted to him, and purposely 
striking away from the beaten track of the Cate- 
chism, made nis questions unlike in form to any 
they had before heard. The readiness and the tho- 
rough acquaintance with first principles which 
they showed, astonished every one present. Some 
prizes had been offered by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee to the boys who acquitted themselves best, 
and the ieagerness which tney all manifested, was 
most amusing. The difierent masters also became 
highlv excited each for his own boys, and I felt 
myself, when the competition waxed keen, becom- 
ing almost as much interested as if I were one of 
the parties concerned. Some eight or ten of the 
boys were so e(^ually matched that it was almost 
impossible to decide which was best, and premiums 
were accordingly given to each of them. I never 
saw anything more entirely and triumphantly satis- 
factory than this examination. No person present 
could have remained unconvinced that young boys 
could not only remember, but understand, the prin- 
ciples of scientific agriculture, as laid down in 
Prof. Johnston's Catecnism. One of the boys who • 
took a premium was a little fellow of eleven years, 
and the pertinency of his answers frequently elicited 
bursts 01 applause. Eight schools were represented 
at ^is time ; but this instruction has as yet been 
introduced into but a small portion of the parish 
schools of Scotland. What nas been done there 
and in Ireland is most encouraging, it shows that 
the movement is on safe ground. 

I trust that in America, by the universality and 
comple^ness of our instruction, we shall be able to 
show the old country an example in this respect. 

Durham, Nov. 12, 1845. John P. Norton. 

A Superior Yoke or Working Oxen. — When I 
was present at the Cayuga County Cattle Show last 
October, I saw a very superior yoke of working 
cattle. The owner iniormed me that he had put in 
50 acres of spring and fall crops of grain with them 
the past season ; some of the land for which had 
been ploughed three times, and that this yoke of 
cattle had done the whole, besides hauling his hay 
and grain from the field to the bam during harvest 
time. Will not this demonstrate that ox-labor is 
cheaper than that of the horse ? N. 

Curiosity — Gravting. — ^In the spring of 1844, 
I put two grafts of an early apple, into an old bear- 
ing tree. In July or August (tae exact time not re- 
membered) following, I cut ofi* one of the sprouts, 
and put two buds in other limbs. This summer the 
buds bore apples ; one of them had four apples on 
it, which came to maturity ; the grafts also bore 
apples. The fruit partook of the nature of the 
tree in which it was grafted to some extent 

JcTMy Shore, Pa. Robsrt Hamilton. 
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AORICULTUBAL CHEMISTRY AND OBOLOOT. — ^DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 



AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEO- 

LOGy.-.No. IV. 

Q. Why da old dairy pastures especially Fe^uire 
bones ? 

A, Because milk and cheese contain bone-earth, 
and if Uiese be carried away and 'sold off the farm, 
the land is robbed by degrees of this bone-earth, 
more than of any other substance. Only those 
grasses can then grow which require little bone- 
earth. 

Every ten sallons of milk contain about half a 
pound of bone-earth. A cow, therefore, which 
gives twenty quarts a day, takes about two pounds 
of bone-earth from the soli every week. To re- 
turn these two pounds to the soil three pounds of 
hone-dust are required. 

Q. Is hair much used as a manure ? 

A. No, hair is generally too expensive to be 
a&ed as a manure. But, in China, where the 
people*s heads are all shaved, the shavings are 
collected for manure, and the sweepings of our 
hair-cutters' rooms might be also employed with 
profit. ^ 

Q. In what form is wool used as a manure ? 

A, In the form of woollen rags. Mixed with 
earth, woollen rags make an excellent compost. 

Q. What kinds of animal dung are most com- 
monly employed as manures .' 

A, Night-soil, horse dung, cow dung, sheep's 
dung, pigs' dune, and birds' dung. 

Q. vVnich ofuiese is the most valuable ? 

A. Li general, night-soil and birds' dune are the 
most valuable ; next, horse dung ; after that, pigs' 
lung, and lastly, cow dung. 

Q. Why is night-soil so valuable ? 

A. Because men generally live upon a mixture 
of animal and vegetable food, which renders the 
dung richer. 

Q. Why is the solid part of horse dung richer or 
hotter than cow dung ? 

A. Because the horse voids little urine compared 
^th the cow. 

Q. What is the principal objection to using pigs' 
dung? 

A, The disagreeable smell and taste it is said to 
give to the crops raised from it. . 

Q. What is the best way of vaing pigs' dung ? 

A, The best way is to make it into a compost, or 
to mix it with the dung of other animals. 

Q. Why is cow dung colder and less liable to 
ferment than most other kinds of dung. 

Au Because the laree quantity of urine voided 
by the cow, carries on a great proportion of that 
which would otherwise cause it to ferment. 

Q. How would you collect the liquid manure 
of your farm-yard? 

A. I would make a large tank or cistern in or 
close by my farm-yard, in which I would collect it. 

Q. How would you use this liquid manure ? 

A, I would pump it back occasionally upon my 
dutg heaps, so as to promote their fermentation ; or 
I wi^uld pour it upon my compost heaps. 

Q. Dq«8 birds' dung form a very valuable 
inanure ? 

A, Yes, pigeons' dung especially, is a very rich 
jnanure ; and the dung of sea-fowl has lately been 
introduced into this country, with great advantage, 
under the name of guano 



Q. What is nitrate of soda? 

A. Nitrate of soda is a white salt-like (saline) 
substance, which is found in the earth in some 
parts of Peru, and is often applied with great ad- 
vantage as a top-dressing to grass lan£ and to 
young nain. 

Q. What does nitrate of soda consist of? 

A, It consists of nitric acid imd soda. 

54 lbs. of nitric aeid, and 31 lbs. of soda, form 85 Ibs^ 
of nitrate of soda. 

Q. What is nitric acid ? 

jL Nitric acid is a very sour corrosive liquid, 
called also aqua-fortis. It consists of the two gases, 
nitrogen and oxygen. 1 

14 lbs. of nitrogen and 40 lbs. of oxygen, form 54 lbs. 
of nitric acid. — "Prof, JhhmUm. 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS^No. 1. 

I HAVE recently seen in your journal some no- 
tice and review of Mr. MorrePs work on Sheep 
husbandry ; and as I intend from time to time to 
make a few communications on the various dis- 
eases of sheep and other animals, it has brought to 
my mind one very singular, and perhaps to oUiers, 
unobserved disease, which I will give some history 
of, by way of introduction to my future numbers. 

On riding out to my farm one pleasant morning* 
some time in January last, my tenant informed me 
that one of my ewes, which came in the night pre- 
vious with a pair of twin lambs, had just died. She 
being a fine youne ewe of an uncommon breed for 
thrift and quality, I felt on that account a particular 
interest in ascertaining the cause of her death. 
My tenant told me that for a few days, just pre- 
vious to her yeaning, she had been dull, would not 
eat with the nock, and would stand out in the field. 
I went out to the field where was the body, found it 
j'still quite warm, examined its external appearance 
very critically, could not discover any marks of 
violence or injury, and consequently proceeded to 
have a personal examination, which is alwajs 
my practice when any of my stock dies from dis- 
ease, or any unknown cause, which I hope will 
give additional worth to the cases I shall report, as 
every examination has been made by myself. 

On first exposing the abdominal "nscera and the 
contents of the thorax, every part appeared to be in 
so healthy a condition, I imagined I should be 
bafiled to account for the cause of its death; bat on 
opening the womb, I readily discovered extensive 
disease; the whole internal sur&M^ was studded 
with a kind of tumor, called in human medicine the 
cauliflower excrescence. This is a tumor which 
resembles the cauliflower in appearance, and which 
has been sometimes noticed in the human subject, 
as a disease of females, a drawing of which, to- 
gether with hydatids, another tumorous disease, 
may be seen in Dr. Dewees' excellent work on the 
Diseases of Femades. These tumors in the ewe 
spoken of, were of a flesh color ; the texture ap- 
peared to be extremely delicate, and a fluid of a 
bloody watery nature seemed to be discharging hom 
the hurt or wound, ^occasioned, in all probability, 
from jmrturition. 

This case is interesting in many respects; for 
such tumors or diseases are very seldom met widi 
in the human female, and for the few cases which 
are on record, no adequate cause could be assigned. 



CLIQUES AS OPPOSED TO HONORABLE COMPETITION, ETC: 
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Again, as the ewe was but little more than a year 
old, came in with her iirst lambs, had not appeared 
to be diseased until withiit a few days of yeaning, 
all taken into consideration will serve,-! hope, to cause 
additionfld attention to be paid to the diseases of ani- 
mals, and search for causes of death in eyery animal 
that dies in any mysterious or uncertain manner. 

There are so many diseases in animals that assi- 
milate to those of the human species,^ and the treat- 
ment of sucli appears so well adapted to each 
other, that medical men generally are turning their 
attention to animal medicine and to agriculture, as 
sciences intimately tonnected with their own pro- 
fession. In fact, the nature and diseases of ani- 
mals, especi;Bdly those of sheep, have been too long 
neglected, and the remedies that are generally pre- 
scnb^, are by those who know not the why nor the 
wherefore— who are entirely unacquainted with the 
true nature of anatomy, physiology and pathology 
of animal medicine, and, under such circumstances, 
are as much liable to do injury as good. Humanity, 
therefore, justly prompts a more special attention to 
animals — ^to ameliorate their diseases and suffer- 
ings, and render more scientific and systematic at- 
tention to their history. We may justly consider, 
that a malpractice in regard to brutes, that shidl oc- 
casion an undue sufienng and sacrifice of life, is 
attended with a degree of moral responsibility at 
least proportionate to human life itself. The way, 
then, must be opened by medical men ; they alone, 
at present, as a general thing, can give system, 
jrder, and science to the study, and I am happy to 
see Uiat animal medicine and agriculture are no 
longer beneath their notice, and begin to assume a 
etandine and attention that they so justly deserve. 
I shall devote some of my future numbers for espe- 
ciid consideration of medical men to the subject of 
husbandry. Akdrxw Stone, M.D. 

Laki down House, Ind„ Nov. 22, 1845. 

CLIQUES AS OPPOSED TO HONORABLE 
COMPETITION. 

I HAVE looked with sadness and sorrow upon the 
tendency of partyism as it shows itself in various 
departments of husbandry in this country. As a 
people, we are such worshippers of Mammon, we 
are la sudi haste to be rich, that many, very many, 
attach a fictitious fancy- value to everything thev 
possess; and in their minds, there is a correspond- 
inx disposition to depreciate ever3rthing of equal 
mne belonging to another. A stock-breeder, for 
example, may have a very valuable breed of horses 
cattle, sheep, or swine. In his estimation, it is die 
best the whole country affords. He wishes all 
others to have the same good opinion of his ani- 
mals as himself. His expectations are raised of 
realizing large profits from sales of his unrivalled 
stock. The public must be dragooned into a kind 
of mania, to possess what he possesses, and every 
one who buys becomes at once a partner in tlie 
concern. The press is laid under contribution in a 
thousand forms, to pufi* his wares. Some favorite 
agricultural paper is made the constant medium of 
communication with the common minds; and the 
aystem of subsidizing editors to insert sham or co- 
vert advertizing, is prosecuted with all the ingenuity 
of which the man is capable. The business of 
writing up his own stock, and writing down the 



stock of others, becomes a regular business, and is 

frosecuted with an energy worthy of a better cause, 
have been sickened and pained at the exhibition 
of utter selfishness and want of heart, which I have 
often seen manifested, so unworthy of a hi^h- 
minded fanner. We want nothing of this cliqueism 
and partyism in iVmerican husbandry. We want 
hoiiorable competition, not tills mean and miserable 
spirit. And for, one, I think it high time that it 
was rebuked. I blame the agricultural press, whfen 
it lends itself even unwittingly, or otnerwise, to 
promote the views of such a class of men. It 
ought to know better. And I blame more than all 
a venal agricultural press, that will be flattered, or 
cajoled, or bribed, or bought up, to serve the inte- 
rests of any clique or party in husbandry or the me- 
chanic arts. We have a great country, and we 
should have hearts large as our country. We need 
honorable competition, and we should do all in our 
power to encourage it Let us feel that we caa 
taJk with each as friends, not as foes, through your 
columns, and those of every similar paper in tha 
land. Let us be improvers, not calumniators. 

What say you, l\iir. Editor ? Am I right or am I 
wrong ? Is tnere no venality and corruption of the 
public press in your department, to be feared ? I 
Dring no accusations against you, 1 believe yov 
have endeavored to breast this influence with be- 
coming energy. Let our farmers be a noble band 
of broucrs, each doing well himself, and rejoicing 
in the prosperity of others — ^too high-minded not to 
despise the spirit of which I have spoken, and too 
honest not to bestow upon it a justly merited frowa 
and rebuke. I hope I shall despise myself when I 
become so selfish and so mean tnat I cannot rejoice 
in the improvements of others, and when I cannot 
admit the merit of anything which they possess^ 
which has merit in itself. I wiU give my approba- 
tion to whatever is meritorious, let it be where it 
may, and however it may interfere with my indi- 
vidual interests. If another man has what is really 
better than anything I possess, let my tongue be 
palsied when it refuses to say it. Aoricola. 

FINE CHINA CLAY IN 6E0RGU. . 

Some time in the early part of last summer, a Mr. 
Hardy, from Georgia, left at our office, 27 Cliff 
street, a small sample of white clay, which he sup* 
posed might be fmler's-earth. I tested it for that 
earth, but found it totally different. On presenting 
the sample before the Brooklyn Natural History 
Society, it was referred to Mr. J. T. Bailey, a gen- 
tleman well acquainted with the various materials 
used in the china manufactory of England, who 
immediately pronounced it to be a hue quality 
china clay, bought by their potters at $15 per ton ; 
at least double the price of fuller's-earth. The follow- 
ing is the report made by Mr. Bailey to the Institute : 

•« The specimen of clay, brought by Mr. Hanly, 
from Georgia, I immediately saw was good china 
clay, not inferior to the IJevonshire clay used in 
making the best china ware in the Staflbrdshire 
potteries. I divided it into two pieces, and sub- 
mitted it to a strong heat, sufficient to calcine or 
bake it into (what the potters term) the biscuit 
state, as it appears in the unglazed piece, which is 
the state in which the pattern is always put upon 
china. I then took the other piece (which was in 
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the biscuit state) and dipped in into potter's glaze, 
and submitted it to a sufficient heat to vitrify it, as 
it appeal's in the piece that is glazed# I was under 
the necessity of using the common yellow elaze 
employed by the manufacturers of stone ware here, 
but if I had used^the fine white china glaze, it 
would hare been a beautiful white instead of yel- 
low. I consider the discoyery of this china clay to 
be very important, for it has Hitherto been thought 
that a fine description of china could not be made 
in the United States for want of proper clay ; hut 
this prores that clay sufficiently good can be found, 
if potteries were established for making it into 
china-vrare." 

t The Georgia papers are requested to copy the 
aboTe, that it may be brought to the notice oi Mr. 
Hardy, who did not leaye nis address when at the 
office of Wm. Pa&trisge. 

New York, Dec. 8, 1845. 

CURING MEAT.! 

Fakkbrs have a mutual interest in the commu- 
nication of everything which is beneficial in rela- 
tion to their common concerns in Ajpri culture, and 
domestic economy. With tiiis view, I would 
thank you to insert in the Agriculturist the follow- 
ing observations, relative to condiments for curing 
meat Having for 35 years avoided as far as pos- 
sible the use of meat which had been cured with 
saltpetre, on account of its injurious efiects, I shall 
endeavor to show why that article should be dis- 
used, and what may be used in place of it ^ being 
at the same time rully aware of the influence of 
prejudice and habit in the perpetuation of injurious 
customs. 

It is contended by e(Ome persons that man was 
not intended to be a carnivorous animal, and that 
meat should not be used for diet ; but all admit that 
he is, and ought to be, a g^ranivorous animal, and 
that such grains as wheat, rye, oats, bariey, &c., 
are healthy articles of food, which were designed 
for his use. In these articles are contained the 
following ingredients, viz. : potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, ahimina, silica, iron, sulphuric .acid, 
phosphoric acid, and chlorine or muriatic acid, 
«c. These articles are supposed to be united to- 
{;ether in grain according to their affinity. And it 
is not doubted that they were placed in grain for 
the purposes of digestion, nutrition, and secretion. 
Those parts of them which actually enter into and 
are used in the system, ate principally carried off 
through the kidneys in the urine ; as may be seen 
by the analysis of urine, by Berzelius, which is as 
follows, viz. : 

Urea ; 30.10 

Frae lactic actd, lactate of ammonia and ani- 
mal matter not separable from them 17.14 

Uric ncid* • •-* 1.00 

Mucus of the bladder 0.32 

Sulphate of potash 3.71 

Sulphate of soda 3.16 

Chloride of sodium, or common salt 4.45 

Phosphate of soda * 2.44 

Phosphate of ammonia 1.05 

Muriate of ammonia 1.50 

Phosphates of magnesia and lime 1.00 

Siliceous earth 0.02 

Water • WaOO 

1000.00 



By this analysis we see that out of these ingre- 
dients, which are contained in grain, are formed a 
variety of compounds, either in the grains them- 
selves, or in the course of the processes of diges- 
tion and secretion, and among the rest ajre three 
kinds of alkaline salts, viz. : cfiioride of sodium, or 
common salt, and the sulphates of potash and soda 
in nearly equal propardons ; and they are carried 
off in unne, in order to give place to an additional 
supply which is continually furnished in food. 
These three kinds of salts, tnen, are natural to [the 
animal system of man, and are necessary to it, and 
are the only kinds of salts which can with certain 
propriety be used for curing meat Other salts* 
sttcn as alum, or borax, may preserve meat, but 
they would be injurious in tfie system, not being 
natural to it 

The purgative and antiseptic properties of these 
three kinds of salt, common salt, and the sulphates 
of potash and soda, are somewhat similar ; but the 
sulphuric acid is remarkably antiseptic* and it com- 
municates its antiseptic properties to the sulphate 
of potash and soda in a nigh degree. A mudk 
less quantity of sulphate of potash will cure and 
save meat tlian of common salt or saltpetre. The 
sulphate of [soda I have not tried in curing meat, 
and therefore cannot say what flavor it womd com- 
municate to meat. But the pure sulphate of potash 
I have used in curing hams and shoulders of pork, 
and dried beef, and barreled beef pickled; and it 
communicates to meat an admirable flavor, entirely 
superior to that which it has when cured by salt- 
petre. I used nearly the same quantity in curing 
meat as is generally used of saltpetre, or about one 
ounce to 25 lbs. of meat I have known the sul- 
phate of potash ^plied to the curing of meat in 
another manner, ever since I can remember any- 
thing about the curing of meat, for at least 40 
years. The sulphate of potash abounds in wood 
ashes, and is known to potash-makers by the name 
of nitre. The manner in which I have known it 
used was as follows : — Put one peck of wood ashes 
into 20 gallons of water, stir it up Aoroughly, then 
let them stand and settle. After the water is set- 
tled, and is clear, pour off the clear white ley which 
is thus made, into another cask, and dissolve in it 
half a bushel of common salt, stirring it well. Let 
this settle, then pour ofi* the clear bnne, and put it 
upon as many hams and shoulders as it wilk cover, 
and let them lie in it three weeks ; then hang and 
smoke them. If they have been anointed with 
suf^ or molasses, and lain a few days before the 
bnne is put upon them, their flavor will be im- 
proved by it. Meat has a stronger affinity for 
the sulphate of potash than it has for common salt, 
and therefore the common salt which is present in 
the brine will in no wise lessen the e&ct of the 
sulphate •! potash. 

By reference to the Cultivator, vol. 8, page 114, 
it will be seen that Mr. John Lewis, of Uangol- 
lan, Kentucky, has for 35 years used another mode 
of applying the sulphate of potash which is [con- 
tained in wood ashes, to the curing of hams' and 
shoulders ; which I doubt not is equally efiectual 
with the modes which I have suggested, but not 
quite so convenient as to mix the pure sulphate of 
potash, with brine of common salt But I doubt 
not it is equally efiectual His mode of curing is to 
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mix one part wood ashes with four parts of com- 
mon ^t, and pack the hams down in this mixture, 
and let them lie three or four wcieks, and then wash 
them off and smoke them. In this case, as the so- 
luble parts of wood ashes are principally potash 
and sulphate of potash, the moisture of the meat 
shortly diflsolTes them both, and the sulphate of 
potash will be taken up by the meat in tne same 
manner as if in brine. And Mr. Lewis informs us 
that tills mode of curing makes good sweet meat. 
Saleratus, also, almost mlrariably contains a con- 
siderable proportion of sulphate of potash. Salera- 
tus is maae from die pearlash of commerce, merely 
by impregnating it fteely with carbonic acid, and 
the pearlash of commerce almost inyariably contains 
a considerable proportion of sulphate of potash, but 
in various proportions, according to the quality of 
the ashes from which it is made. 

In the 3rear 1817,1 had on hand 7 tons of pearlash, 
and perceiving that sulphate of potash abounded in 
it, I separated the sulphate of potash from it by a 
simple process, and ootained 520 jxrands from the 
7 tons of potash, or nearly 4 per ceirt. Saleratus, 
therefore, may be used instead of white ley in cur- 
ing^ meat But the surest and best way for those 
who can obtain it, will be to use the pure sulphate 
of potash. The sulphate of potash is a strong salt, 
and yet is only a gentle purgative. An ounce is 
rather a large dose, but would not injure any rrown 
person. On the other hand, saltpetre* in large doses, 
irritates and inflames the bowels, and a dose of one 
ounce produces death. It is a strong poison ; and 
fortunate would be that person who could escape 
death, even with the very best medical assistance, 
after taking such a dose. For the truth of this, re- 
ference mav be had to Beck's Medical Jurispru- 
dence, article. Nitrate of Potash. In small doses of 
one or two grains it diminishes the heat of the body 
extremely, and is used by physicians for that pur- 
pose in /evers. In healthy persons it produces an 
unnatural coldness and dyspepsia. 'Wliile spiritu- 
ous liquors were in common use, it may have been 
useful in lessening the unnatural heat occasioned by 
them. But now that the cause of temperance so 
generally prevails, there seems to be no good rea- 
son for continuing the use of this poisonous ingre- 
dient as a condiment for curing meat. And if its 
properties and effects are generally well known, its 
use for tills purpose will be abandoned. 

Hekkt J. Caktisu). 

Cbi/Ietf, OMo,Nav. 10th, 1845. 

IMPROVING LAND. 

HAvmo succeeded beyond my most flattering 
expectations, through the aid of the. Agriculturist 
and kindred journals, in subduing a piece of ground 
that was deemed ahnost unconquerable, I wish to 
give your readers a few very plain facts, which 
vill snow that sustaining agricultural journals is a 
profitable investment. I commenced tilling the soil 
on my own hook, quite young, and practically 
knew but litde about it; and though I have had my 
own ignorance and tiie prejudice of others to con- 
tend against, yet I have already hinted, and in the 
sequel will attempt to show, that I have accom- 
plished something. I happen to know some farms 
where some of the best meadow land is a scar on 
tta phioe; bogs, briars, and wet places abound, 
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where at least two tons of good hay should be an- 
nually cut to tiie acre ; and tiien produce as much 
pasture beside, in one season, as it would pre* 
viously to any improvement. Now, I wish to at- 
tract particular attention to this fact, for it is indeed 
a/aef ; though I know some old-fashioned farmers, 
who, if they were to meet with tiiis, their mouths 
and eyes would expand with astonishment, and 
horror would be depicted on every furrow of their 
visages. First of afi, let me say, that it needs a due 
share of energy and perseverance, qtialities I hold 
essentially iBquisite to the accomplishment of any 
underteking; but where a farmer especially is 
bound^ persevere, it reallv seems astonishing 
what one can accomplish. But, to my object. 1 
am extravagantiy fonid of improving land; there is 
something peculiar about it that always interests 
me ; it really seems like a certain way of improv- 
ing one's self; and who is there that cannot appre- 
ciate it ? Certainly, waving fields of grain are far 
more beautiful than acres of brush and stone. 
I have a small plot of ground that once seemed 

?;raced with almost innumerable obstacles to success- 
ul cultivation ; bogs and bog "holes ; hedges and 
briars ; low places and high places, existed in all 
their native majesty; ana it leally seemed irre- 
claimable. But I Have not found it so. The first 
step was to drain it thoroughly. And here just 
allow me very briefly to repeat mj testimony in 
favor of draining. Previous to draining, the ground 
was so peculiariy situated, every little shower the 
water would collect in little pools, causing, for the 
time being, a certain check to all our operations, 
thereby losing much time. Now it bleeds at every 
pore, and we no longer fear to have it rain. To all 
our fvmers I say, drain laud that needs it, without 
delay. Standing vfoter is death to aU wefiil vegeta- 
tion in this climate. Braining does wonders. After 
a thorough and complete draining, I could scarcely 
recognize the soil; the difference in the yield of 
grass was perfectiy astonishing. Everything that 
could grow seemed to enjoy and take advantage of 
its new liberties. If any anti -book-fanner wishes 
to mark the contrast between improved and unim- 
proved land, I invite him to come over and see it ; 
for just alongside of mine is a piec^ of ground still 
in its original n^lected and forlorn state, yielding 
but an indifferent supply of pasture. Says one, 
why does not your next neighbor follow your ex- 
ample ? I answer, he is one of the easy, old-fash- 
ioned kind, but often' tells me he feels encouraged 
now, and thinks some day or other he will under- 
take it 

My next step in order was to cut and bum the 
bogs, and apph* the. ashes to a crop of «om, which 
proved more pleasant and profitable than crops of 
bogs. I have just now completed plowing for 
the season, having the ground as rough as possible, 
in view of the action olthe frost, which, by spring, 
will prove an admirable pulverizer. One mofe fact 
I wi^ plainly understood. I plow my land very 
deep, much deeper than many ot my neighbors, and 
have never failed from tills cause in getting; a remu- 
nerating crop. At the solicitation of a friend, I at- 
tended the late plowing match of the American In- 
stitute, at Harlem, and however nicely done other- 
wise, I soon observed that, for some soils, ( should 
wish it deeper. My avenge depth for plowing is 
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twelve inches; but the heavier the soil and the 
more retentive the subsoil, the deeper would I plow. 
I particularize on this fact, because I have years of 
my own experience to support me, and because I 
have old-established fanners all around me who are 
very much prejudiced against deep plowing. Its 
advantages, m a few words, are a deep soil for 
roots to penetrate for nourishment, and that the sur- 
plus water may pass through more rapidly. But a 
very safe criterion is a comparison between an or- 
dinary farm and one where deep plowing and good 
cultivation is constantly practised ; then mark the 
difference in the yield, aside from the ge4|al ap- 
pearance of the farm. I always want those wno 
are opposed to deep plowing, to account for the 
enormous yield of vegetables and growth of trees 
in a garden where the soil has been trenched and 
manured to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet. 
As to the de^th, I would never plow in any soil 
were it possible, less than twelve inchies, and in 
Aome soils much deeper. It is true, I often expose 
a poor subsoil in my practice, but to this I &pply a 
double portion of manure. As I am of the opinion 
that manure for land is, like oats for a horse, it is 
ihe best medicine you can give, and as the oats are 
applied inwardlv, so I plow in my manure ; and as 
it seems to me the surest way of securing its bene- 
fits, or of " fixing the ammonia,*' as the fasHivm- 
ables will have it. I have seen farmers scatter loads 
and loads of coarse yard manure uponlhe surface 
of the ground, which practice I consider wasteful in 
the extreme, as almost every psirticle of- anv use is 
lost, as it is the roots we wish to supply with 
warmth and food, and pot the air. I believe, how- 
ever, we have yet much to ieam in the application 
of manures. Now, as to the economy of my prac- 
tice, I will add that I am perfectly satisfied, and 
will give one proof in dollars and cents y as Eng- 
lish writers say that is the universal way of defin- 
ing American problems. My crop^ of hay this diy 
season I calculated paid the interest of $5 per acre, 
while along side of it, is land that scarcely yields 
enough \S pay for fencing. 

One more word as to manure. Lam no chemist 
or scientific farmer, yet I believe in manure, and 
make it my constant practice to apply to the land 
every substance in the shape of manure, except 
such decidedly acid substances as new tan, pomace, 
and the like. The higher portion of my ground I 
have converted into a nursery, and have now upon 
it a most beautiful, healthy, and thrifty growth of 
fruit trees ; and as I have now come to the tree part, 
my favorite hobby, I may at some future time, if 
agreeable, give you s^ few practical hints on the 
successful cultivation of fruit trees. As I have 
been myself remarkably successful, I could wish 
that others might enjoy as much. W. D. 

Morristoion, Morris Co.» N. J., Nov, 27, 1845. 

C^rmfo Roots. — Happening in your store the 
oHhet day, in your absence, I was. shown quite a 
variety of machines for cutting roots. I have no 
fcubt they will do their work well and cut with 
great rapidity ; yet after all I question whether they 
are a labor-saving machine to the small farmer. I 
can, in fifteen minutes, cut up on the frozen ground, 
or on my barn floor, with a strong hay knife or 
sharp spade, as many ruta-bagas or beets as ten head 



of cattle ought to eat at a meal. Common ttirflips 
and potatoes are so small they may require a ma- 
chine, and perhaps when these are much fed, it will 
be economy to purchase one. . Jas. Wprriuiop. 
Harlem, Dec. 13, 1845. 

AGRICULTURE IN ALABAMA. 

As the year 1845 is now coming to a close, I feel 
it due to me different Agricultural Works, which I 
take, that I give througn their columns, some ac- 
count of the operations on my farm. I sa]r some 
account, for it is impossible for me to give in one 
sheet anything like afuU account, as I find myself 
at this time, at page 188 of what I term my farming 
memorandtun book, or diary kept of all the operations 
done on my farm. Although I have kept a similar 
book for near twenty years, I have never attempted 
to give at the clo^e of the year my system of farm- 
ing ; but believing that if the cultivators of the soil 
throughout the United States, would thus compare 
notes once a year, it would have the effect of greatly 
encouraging each other in improving their system. 
I speak Irom experience, having been stimulated to 
renewed exertion often by reading from the pages 
of the different papers and perioalcals devoted to 
agriculture, the many accounts of the success of the 
farmer. Now, I cannot give my brother farmers a 
very flattering account ; having settled a new country, 
every furrow> I have plowed has been amon^ trees 
and stumps. I will now, however, give it as it is. 

It is my custom to commence each year on the 
1 St of January. The profits of the farm vary grea^ 
with the seasons, as every farmer knows. We 
cleared in 1844, upwards of 16 per cent, on the cap- 
ital invested in agriculture. In 1845, as will be 
seen, there will be a considerable lailine off from 
the previous year. This is attributed to two 
causes : first, I planted much less cotton ; secondly » 
I suffered greatly from the severe drought that has 
cut short my cotton crop one^4hird. 

The first item of capital employed in agriculture 
is my farm, 1st of January, 1845, at $8,550. There 
is in cultivation on this farm of poor pine land, or 
sandy soil, 267 acres. 

The present year, the following is the arrange- 
ment ox the land : 

In Com, 1 • 'ISO acresi. 

" Cotton, 80 " 

" Oats,.. 60 « 

" Sweet Potatoes, 3 " 

« UplandRice, 2 ** 

** Garden,. 2 " 

907 
The following notes of the time of planting the 
crop and the seasons, I copy from my book. At 
page 44, 1 find we commenced planting^ com on the 
26m of February. The land planted in com quite 
broken. Planted in drills on the horizontal system ; 
the rows six feet wide, the com two feet apart in 
the rows : peas planted in the middle of the rows. 
At page 64, I hnd it turned quite cold, the com 
planted on the 26th February, bitten down. On 
page 75, 1 find we commenced planting cotton on 
the 31st of March. The land planted in cotton is 
level; about half of it manured with compost 
manure, prepared by hauling into a lot where my 
cattle are penned, equal patte of the penned stcaw 
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and the blue marl, that abonnds in this region. In 
patting in this manure, we have a deep shovel far- 
row. We scatter the manure in &e furrow, and 
then throw up a bed on the manure, planting on the 
top of the bed. At pase 100, 1 And the greatest 
waikt of rain, on the 26tn of April. I find at page 
125, that on the 2d of June, lice were preying on 
our cotton; tluit on account of the dry and cold spring 
tile prospect was quite gloomy, i was absent from 
home from the 4th of Junte to the 16th of Septem- 
1>er, during which time but little rain fell. At page 
148, 1 find that we finished hauling in mv corn on 
the 27th of September, making 1800 busnels. We 
finished, the first week in October, picking out the 
eotton, making 35 bales; and as f make a most 
^lendid article, 

i value it at $40 per be]*,. -^ $i400UK) 

At paae 187, 1 find that we have been 44 dmyi 

hauung marl, at $2 per day, 88.00 

At pace 187, 1 find that we have been 24 days 

lualin^ straw, at $3 per day, 72.00 

There will be 30 more dayi employed in haul- 
ing marl and straw, at $2.50 per day, 75.00 

Other improvements on the fium, 100.00 

$1735.00 
The expenses of the year I set down at $450. 

Alkxarder McDonald. 
Eufaola, Jla, Nov. 25, 1845. 

' CARROTS VERSUS OATS. 

It has been stated in the New York Farmers* 
Club, that a bushel of carrots cut- fine by a root cut- 
ter is fully equivalent to a bushel of oats for horse 
feed in winter. If so, of how much importance is 
the cultivation of this crop to the &imer, who works 
horse teams, or keeps brood mares and raises colts ? 
Of the comparative value of these two crops, I can- 
not speaJc ii^visedly in mild weather, and the horse 
moderately worked ; but in told weather, and the 
horse hard worked, roots of any kind are poor feed. 
Under these circumstances, a horse must have grain 
in our climate. I would leave it to the intelligent 
farmers to mi^e experiments, taking into account 
the cost of each. Tnis much we can do. 

I have raised upwards of 800 bushels of carrots 
to the acre, but never raised over 56 bushels of 
oats ; the whole of the work of cultivation of the 
carrots was done with harrow and cultivator, except 
the pulling up a few weeds with the finders, where 
the two implements would not reach without injury 
to the carrots ; makine the labor of cultivating but 
little more than that of corn, except the harvesting. 
I always have found them an excellent feed for all 
kinds of stock, but especially for milch cows. For 
carrots as well as all other root crops, plow deep. 
Put in the subsoil plow, after the common plow, as 
deep as it will go, and manure highly, and I will 
warrant a good crop, let the season be wet or dry. 

I once had an Irish j^rdener famous for large 
stories. He said while in the employ of a noble- 
man who was very fond of trying experiments, he 
dug a hole in the ground as big aiid as deep as a 
band ; set a pole into the hole twelve feet long ; 
then built a pyramid of earth round it, to the top ; 
mixed the whole well with compost; pulled out the 
pole and filled up the hole witli a rich loam, mixed 
With chemicals ; planted his carrot seed, and when 
It had come up, pulled out all but one stand. This 



he watered with liquid manure through the sum- 
mer, and, in the fail,ne took away the lirt from the 
canots. " And faith, Misther,** added he, *< sure it 
had grown to the bottom of the hole, twelve feet 
lone, and as big as your thigh." 

lOur readers may believe as much of Patrick's 
story as they choose ; yet, this ia certain, that J. have 
occasionally grown the Belgian white field earrots 
three leet loner and 4 inches diajoieter at the top, in 
a rich, deep, uluvial loam. o. 

SHIPPINO SHEEP. 

HAvnro had occasion the past month to shi p four 
beautiful Merino sheep from the Hon. Wm. Jarvis, 
of Vermont, to £. R. Brown, Esq., of Grallalin, 
Miss., the directions received from Mr. Jarvis for 
doing this were so judicious that we copy them into 
our paper as an excellent guide for all engaged in 
such business. -He says s 

Will youaUowme to suggest, that I think they 
would go best ia a pen of aoKout 6 feet long and 4 
to 4 1-2 feet wide, and about three feet high ; to be 
boarded tight on the back, and both ends and top, 
with the exertion of a door in the latter to put the 
sheep in and give them drink. In front there mi^ht 
be slats up and down about an inch and a half wide 
and 3 inches separation, one from the other, the 
slats to be a little rounded in the separation ; the 
bottom to be slatted with slats of 4 or 5 inches 
wide, and about half an inch separation from slat 
to slat, to let the urine and dung through ; but the 
separation must not be wide enoug^h to let their 
feet through. There ought to be nailed across the 
bottom, three cleats, one at each end and one at the 
centre, to ke^ the.^p«n from the deck, so that a 
bucket of ^alt water might be occasionally thrown 
under to keep the she^p clean and without wetting 
them, as being kept dry is essential to their health. 
In front a board ol about a foot wide may be nailed 
at the bottom of the slats, but to slope out about 9 
inches at the top, and secured at eacn end to make 
a manger to put ^e hay in: the bottom of this 
manger ought to be about a foot from the bottom of 
the pen. A small tiough ought to be made at the 
end under the door to feed grain in ; a salt water 
bucket, that is, a bucket bigger at the bottom than 
at the top, ought to be lashed in the comer of the 
pen imder the door, and may be kept half full of 
water all the time to let them drink when the^^will 
— taking care to tlu'ow out the water when it gets 
fouled by their dung. This shaped bucket is much 
better than a common nail, as the water will not 
slop half so much out ot it in the rolling of the sea. 

They will require about 2 lbs. [we prefer 4 lbs. 
as considerable is wasted on board ship] of good 
hay each per day, and a pint of good oats. It 
would be well to agree with some of me attendants, 
or a faithful sailor, to see that they are fed with hay 
night and morning, and oats at noon ; and for his 
attention to give him half a dollar or a dollar a head 
over and above the freight, if they all arrive safe. 

Weathej-sjiild, F/., Nov. 17, 1845. Wm. Jabvis. "j 

To the above we will add, we have found by 
actual experiment, that large sheep like the Cots- 
wolds, &c., will eat from 3 1-2 to 4 lbs. of hay per 
day on board ship ; and allowing for waste, 5 lbs. per 
day, per head, should be laid in for the whole voyage . 
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LIME IN VIRGmiA. 

Under this head we noticed an article from Mr. 
A. Nicol, of Vireinia, on page 342: of your iastvol- 
nme, and should have repiidd to it sooner, could we 
have got the various analvses of our lime to do so 
effectually. We now suoioin such as have heen 
made by Dr. Chilton, ol. New York, from aveia^ 
(not picked) 'specimens of the diff^ent strata of our 
quames. Dr. Chilton is of opinion that the sam- 
ple which Mr. Nicol spedcs of being analyzed by 
Mr. Stuart, happened, unfortunately for us, to be 
an inferior specimen, or perhaps it had lain some 
time subject to airrslaking before being analyzed. 
By exposure to the air, burnt lime absorbs water 
and carbonic acid in ^e process of air-slaking; 
therefore, an analysis of such exposed sample will 
3rield less lime i>er cent than a sample fresh from 
the kiln. This is an important consideration. We 
now subjoin the different anal^cses : 

N9. 1. N9, 2. 

Lime 58A9 50A8 . 

Silica •. 9.21 841 

Alumina 5.36 4.23 

Mame^ia 11.81 ^ 10.34 

Oxide of lion 95 1;1J 

Carbonic acid, Water ttnd loss- 14.21 16.43 

100 paits. 100 parti. 
White Spedmen. Daik Spedmen. 

Lime 52.22 73.68 

Si Uca • 8. 1 5 5.70 

Magnesia 11.65 1.7S 

Alumina 13.08 3.70 

Oxidp of Iron 88 

Carbonic Acid and Waters* •• 14:00 1426 



lOO'partsi 100 parts. 

The white specimen was analyzed Sept. 13, 1839 ; 
the dark specimen, Dec. 5, 1845. No. l*and 2, Dec. 
18, 1845. Mr. Nicol gave Dr. Beck's anaJysis, 
showing 92.75 per cent, of carbonate of lime, 
we therefore need not rep,eat it here. Dr. B. 
was one of our State Greological Survevors, and 
analyzed the specimen from Our quarry durinz his 
survey in 1839v.in order to give it in his officii re- 
port to the State ; he would of course under such 
circumstances endeavor to be as correct as possible. 
We have numerous letters which we conld produce 
acknowledging the superior merits of' our lime, 
but after the aoove we think it unnecessary to say 
more. We are muc&.obliged to Mr. Nicol for the 
handsome manner in which he. acknowledges the 
beneficial effects of our. lime on Yirgihia soil, and 
hope it may induce others to try ii^ 

Calvin Tomkiks & Ca 

PeekskiU, 1^. F., Dec. 20,,1845. 

» 

To this communication of Messrs. Tomkins & 
Co., it may be proper for us to add, that they have 
left the onsinal analyses made, by Dr. Chilton, in 
our hands for inspection by any one wishing to see 
them ; also commendatory letters of their lime, from 
those who have long used it. Dr. Chilton is con- 
sidered one of the best andytical chemists in this 
city, and probably has not his superior in the 
United States. We have every conndence in his 
analyses being strictly correct, he being in daily 
practice of analyzing. 



CATTLE HANDLER. 

I HAVB been saved much trouble by the use of 
the accompanying litfle tnBlrament for the manage- 
ment of unruly cattle. 

This ia simply a light bar of iron. A, about eight 
inches in* length, with a ring handle of sufficient 
size to admit a man's hand, which turns on a 
swivel, B, at one end, and at tiie other end, a pair 
of calliper-shaped legs, one of which is stationary, 
the other opens with a joint, similar to the joint or 
a pair of common tongs. The fixed leg is inserted 
into one nostril of the animal, and the moreable 
one is bent into the other, where it is kept in place by 
a slide, which .passes over aflat^ririg, atC. Wita 
this instrument a man can, with one hand, man^j^ 
the most unruly animal, for the purpose Qi admin w- 
tering medicihes, or performing any other operation. 





Cattle Handler — ^Fio. 3. 

It can be made by any ingenious blacksmith 
(mine waa made by William H.Ko8e, of Flushing), 
though care must be taken* that &e ends of the l^;s 
be blunt, and so contrived, as not to meet (a snace 
of i of an inch between them, is sufficient), other- 
wise they would pinch the septum, or partition of 
the nostrils> and ^ivc unnecessary pain to the ani- 
mal, and render him more restless. 

WiLLUM H. ScHEEllBaHOaK. 

Rote Hill, Husking, L, L 

Overseers for Farms and Plantations. — ^We 
are almost daily beset with applications, for pro- 
perly educated managers for farnis and plantations^ 
m difierent parts of the country-— we mean for such 
persons as are up. to the improvements of the age, 
9Jid have the capacity to carry them properly into 
eflect If farmers' sons would qualify themselves 
for such stations as these, instead of going to shop- 
keeping, or running after some beggarly profession, 
both themselves and the country would be preat 
gainers thereby. The following ia a specimen 
of applicadoiis for overseers from the south, 
which we received the other day. We know not 
where to find suitable persons to fill these stations; 
we mean such as are qualified by education, exp^- 
ence, and skill. 

"Could you recommend any one to me as a 
^anager on my plantation ? He will have up- 
wvds of 100 of my people in charge, including old 
and young.. He must* not only be well informed, 
but p/actically acquainted with the improved mode 
of agriculture in relation to raising the best crops 
of corn, wheat, grass, &c.; the management of horses, 
c^tfle, sheep, and hogs; be able to keep plantation 
accounts, &c., &c. To a person quaiined in all 
respects to manage my plantation,! shall be willing 
to pay $500 per annum, provide him with a com- 
fortable house to live in, provisions, and two ser- 
vants to do his cooking and house service ; a horte 
to ride, and besides some other little privileges."* 



DESCBIPTIOK OF A POULTRT-HOUSB. 



DESCRIPTION (ff A POULTRY- HODSE. 



Pftdm- Vmw or Poultrt-Hodm.— Fio. 4. 



Bxraoaboat loereet sdondcil Im&eaeeammo- 
dation of my golden top-kaoM, I hare looked 
tbrough the American PVnriterei'B Cotnpttnion in 
vain ror ft pUn, that, in all piutieulBrB, aaited my 
taste and iaea« of what would be most agreeable to 
them ; for I conceive taste and atility are oot in- 
compatible erenin a hen-hotiBe. I have, therefore, 
made a plan to rait myself, which i encloi ' 
jour criticinn, and if approved, it is «t your se 



This ponlcry-hmse will scoomnodate 100 fowls 
in Blonny weather. It is built on' the aide of a 
bank fronting the sonth. The poats of the c«ntre 
building are 8 feet; those of the winra or slonn- 
bouses, 6 feet front, and 4| feM rear; the depth, 13 
feet, and the fronts of centre and wings 12 feet 
each, being just the length of the boards; Ae 
wholp is well thatched. The roof of the aest 
I hon8« extends over the paaaage to the front, so Ib&t 



Gkovhd Plak or Podltxt-Hodsb. — Flo, 5. 



Ae droppings fall into the boxes placed oatside of 
it for that purpose. Hie slot window in the gable 
is ths Tentilatot. One, or both of the wings may 
be omitted, depending upon the wants or taste of 
the builder. Cost aliout 8S5, if built of rough 
boards. 

a, a. Storm-houses, or promenades ; b, lajring 
house; c, c, boxes to catch the droppings off the 
nof of the iajiag house ; d. passage ways ' 



If not built against a bank, I would have a cellai 
under one of the wings, for the laying bens in dis 
winter; and instead ol contiguous boxes, as is the 
usual practice, I am satisfied single botes distributed 
about the house is altogether preferable. -^ I prefer 
single nests to clusters. 

WiLLUH Leitkrwobth. 

Long Brtrnd, N. J., 
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HORTICULTUBS IN HOLLAND. 



^Qttxtnltnxt xa $pUaud. 

Thxrx are few pleasures more truly enjoyed by 
the traveller than a visit to places long familiar to 
him from his earliest childhood ; when scenes de- 
scribed in books of study, or the recreative reading 
of maturer years, ccHne visibly before him with a 
pleasing reality, and bring throngine^ upon the 
mind many delightful associations of his early 
years. It was with feelings somewhat akin to 
^ese^ that I found myself on board a comfortable 
steam-boat, and with onlv a few miles between us 
and Flushing, winding along the devious and lazy 
course of a Dutch river, on my way to the land of 
cleanliness and thrift, of canals and dykes, and of 
bulbs and beautiful flowers — the paradise of good 
housewives and florists. 

Passing by Dort, and through a flat and meadow- 
like country, we reached Rotterdam in the evenine, 
and were comfortably ^established in a good hotel. 
Before seven in the morning, maid-servants, mops, 
and force pumps were in emcient action against the 
'Vfindows; and wo to the luckless spider or fly that 
was caught unprepared. Looking-glasses were 
hanging at nearly every window, so ingeniously 
unanged, that every passer-by was visible to the 
occupant of the house, who could be screened 
from view. 

Rotterdam is a stining place, with fine docks and 
considerable shipping ; and much of its prosperity 
is owing to the Dutch possessions in the East 
Indies. There are no nurseries of any note in the 
vicinity, and the common character of the flowers 
ei^posed for sale, evinced that it was not here that 
Holland could sustain her reputation in horticul- 
ture. There are a few small summer-houses in 
the suburbs, and some fruit trees trained as espa- 
liers, or <n pyramide. 

These summer-houses are on the exterior of the 
town, and afiord a good view of the green, level 
meadows which surround them. The gardens at- 
tached are frequently kept in nice order. The 
walks are laid with pounded bricks or shells, and 
edged sometimes with box or showy plants, and 
sometimes with low lattioe work or boards, painted 
green. Neatness is their characteristic, and not a 
weed is seen. Mulberries and grape-vines are 
sometimes trained against the walls, and yield laree 
profits to their owners. The fruit of one peculiarly 
line mulberry tree, covering a whole house, has, in 
some years, been sold _f or nearly $200. 

Rotterdam possesses in the tioomptie, one of the 
finest quays in Europe, inasmuch as it is lined with 
noble elms and limes, of more than a century's 
standing. During the summer, the Boomptie forms 
a favorite prome^me for the inhabitants ; the trees 
afibrding shade, while the river generally ensures a 
circulation of fresh and cool air. Here are the 
nrincipal hotels, the windows looking out upon the 
JbAaese^a majestic river at this place, with vessels of 
every description frequently passing. 

Taking a dibgence for the Hague, we rode plea- 
santly along the banks of the canal, now covered 
with burden and packet boats. Small gardens, and 
0ome very pretty^ country seats, were scattered 
alon^ the road. There was no want of water here, 
and It was frequently used in the way of miniature 



lake8,'canals, &c; The approach to the Hague is 
deliehtful, and the chief beauty lies in the 
noble trees which bolder the rcmds in various 
directions for several miles, and unite in a mass of 
forest north of the town. Hague is decidedly the 
finest city in Holland ; is the seat of Government, 
and possesses a beautiful mall , with some good public 
builoinj^. It is a favorite summer resort of the 
wealthier classes, and its principal hotel embow- 
ered in the thick forest, is at that season crowded 
to excess. From the Hague, the locomotive carried 
us with rapid strides to Amsterdam, that amphibious 
city of land and river. 

Nowhere is tiie industry ^f man more perceptible 
than in this singular city, built as it is in the midst 
of a level manh, and in danger of being over- 
whelmed by the waters which encompass it on 
every side. The streets are very narrow, and the 
canais emit a most offensive smell. In the vicinity, 
are some small houses, with neat sardens, to which 
the merchants sometimes escape nom the noisome 
city. All the water drank in the city is brought 
from a distance in boats, and is pumped into the 
hoTlses or ceUars. Even this, however, it is diffi- 
cult for a foreigner to drink, without vomiting, and 
I was obliged to take Seltzer water. There is a 
ffood botamc garden at Amsterdam, with a fine col- 
lection of plants from the Capes. The windows 
fuU of hyacinths and tulips, evinced the native fond- 
ness for flowers. 

Returning to Rotterdam by railroad, we passed a 
few hours very, pleasantly at Hi»rlem and Leyden. 
Haarlem has long been celebrated for its cultivation 
of flowers, and more particularly of bulbous and 
tuberous rooted plants. The cultivation of these 
and the numerous gardens, I have described more 
particularly in Hovey's Magazine, and their repe- 
tition here would occupy too much space. No tra- 
veller who feels the least interest in horticulture 
should visit Europe without seeing the '* UoemiS' 
trie^ of Haarlem. The many acres covered with 
the rich and gorgeous bloom of the hyacinth, the 
tulip, and the crocus, in varieties whose beauty is 
scarcely known here, would leave upon his horti- 
cultural sense an impression not easily effaced. 
Haarlem, too, is weU worth visiting, independently 
of its gardens. Its quiet chaiacter, and neat, clean, 
streets, impress the traveller agreeably. 

Leyden is a short railroad ride from Haarlem, 
and is one of the prettiest towns in Holland. It is 
remarkably quiet, with the exception of an occa- 
sional ^up of noisy students belonging to th& 
University, which once stood amonf the first in 
Europe. The Rhine passes throu^^ the city by 
various channels, and is crossed by nearly 150 fine 
bridges, many of them built of stone. Some of the 
houses are of a superior chaiacter ; and many of the 
streets bordered vrith majestic trees, form noble 
avenues. Outside of the town is a pretty 
park, planted with trees and shrubs, and usea as a 
promenade. The grand attraction of Leyden is the 
botanic Grarden, celebrated by its connection with 
Clusius and Boerhave. The inscription, in honor 
of the former distinguished botanist, was rather 
amusing. 

*^ NonpolMitjhiira hie gwaren Cbuhu htrtat. 
Ergo novoM campii qttmt in Eiynu,* 
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No more atvr plants the eaith to Cluaioe yields, 
He theieXone seeks them in the ElysitQ fields. 

The gahten 10 sahdivided by hedges in the fonnal 
style, is most excellently airanged, and contains 
many fine and rune trees ^d plsuits. A Fraxinus 
omitf, or fiowering ash, is shown, which is said 
to have been grarted by Boerhave himself. It is 
grafted about a foot from the giound, upon a com- 
mon ash stock, and the stem nearly twelve feet 
high is covered with numerous knobs, which pro- 
duce a singular effect In one of the houses was 
tfaa *<Palm of Clusitts,** & . ChamarapshuMiliSj 20 
feet high, and about 240 years old, with about fifty 
other varieties. We were also shown s fine gingko 
tree, about 36 feet high. It yields its flowers every 
season, early in the summer. 

I have seen no garden so well amnged as this. 
Great care is taken to bring together as much as 
possible, and classify in subdivisions all those 

gants which belong to the same natoral fanuly. 
ne house is appropriated to aloes, of which there 
is a large collection ; one of the American species 
is 100 years old. The Cape plants are kept in a 
separate house, and number many fine vaneties ; 
the Chorixmm with its small oran^ and scarlet 
flower, aha the PhObea aarg&ntm, with its silvery 
ioliage. A fine specimen was shown of the Pan- 
damta utilis from Mauritius, and die Ptwuslati- 
eedata, a beautiful new pine from New Holland. 
There was a collection of orchidnus plants — 100 
species of cactus, 70 kinds of figs, and a sdUcetumy 
containing 70 species of willows. The plants used 
in medicine are grouped by themselves, and aU the 
herbaceous plants are arranged according to Lin- 
nsus. Farther improvements are making in tiie 

K9und, and the Leyden Botanic Garden will soon 
ve, if such is not already the case, few rivals in 
£urope. We oertainly saw nothing of the kind on 
the Continent, which pleased us equally well, and 
no earden there, excefyting perhaps that of Padua, 
cotud compare with it for excellence of arrange- 
ment 

In the vicinity of Leyden are many villas; but 
no pleasure grounds worthy the attention of a 
visitor. They are all in the same taste; both 
house and garden are hidden by rows and small 
groves of trees, or by tall evergreen hedges. The- 
n^adows in Holland exhibit luxuriant vegetation, 
and it is from these old pastures that Dutcn butter 
has derived its celebrity for richness of flavor. 
These are seldom pastured by cattle, and the soiling 
, system is generally practised. Land of indiflerent 
quidity is rented in Holland at 15 guilders, or $6 
per acre, and the best at $60 the acre, besides the 
heavy taxes for the support of the dykes, &c. 
Holland was well characterized by Sir William 
Temple, wben he said : — ^* It is like the sea in a 
calm, and looks as if, after a long contention be- 
tween land and water which it should belong to, it 
had at length been divided between them." The 
greater part is in meadow, and some good wheat is 
occasionally produced. The soil, however, could 
scarcely be deemed rich. In some places it is 
scarcely better than sand, tinged with alluvial de- 
posit! In other places, muddy deposits have form- 
ed over the sand, making a clayey soil of no very 
excellent chaiacter. Here is seen strikingly 



evinced, what industry, perseverance, and high 
cultivation will do; for although her soil cannot 
compete with the German States, in the production 
of ^rain, yet the meadows of HoUand and her 
dames may well compete with the far-famed Devon- 
shire cream, or our own Orange county butter. 

S. B. FAasoxs.. 
Itiuihingy Long hkmd, Ike, 16, 1846. 

AuKRiCAir Agricultural Assocutiok. — This 
Association held its regular meeting on Wednesday, 
the 3d of December last: The President being aD- 
sent, the chair was taken byDoct. Alexfuider H. 
Stevens, one of' the Vice-Presidents. Ilie night 
being very stormy, there Was but a thin attendance. 
The minutes of tne last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. Dr. Field stated that he received last 
spring a specimen of serine wheat, of a superior 
variety, from M^. Hays, of Montreal, with tiie un- 
derstanding that it should be sown, and die result 
communicated to the Association. The wheat was 
sown in drills, nine inches apart. It came to ma- 
turity in good season, produced a fine berry and 
strong straw. It would be sown acain next year, 
when it was hoped that there woulabe a sufficient 
produce for distribution among the members of the 
society. 

Mr. A. Stevens, in pursuance of an invitation at 
the November meeting, exhibited some casts and 
]>icture8 of cattle, and made some remarks in rela- 
tion to them, and stock in general. Some informal 
conversation then followed among the members, 
when the meeting was adjourned. 

A Productivx Farm. — ^The New England 
Farmer, in giving a brief extract from the account 
which has been going the rounds of the papers, of 
Mr. Gowan's farm, near Philadelphia, sa3rs, there 
must be some ** guessingin stating these quantities 
of products as common ^elds«" Perhaps there 
mignt have been ; but I must be allowed to know 
something about Mr. Gowan's farming operations, 
having spent several days at his hospitable man* 
sion, and had an opportunity of looking over his 
farm book. I have no doubt of the accuracy of his 
accounts. I saw the n^ilk measured from day to 
day, from one of hid Durl^am cows, which was 31 
to 311 quarts per day. I wish every farmer in the 
United States could see Mr. G.'s crops when they 
are gathered; they would tiiink if there was any 
** gfiessing" in the matter, it was rather under than 
over their actual value. Samusl Allen. 

New York, Dec, 17, 184(J. ' 

Cattlx Yards. — ^Keep the bott(»n of these m 
dry and comfortable for the stock as possible, ss 
that when it thaws or rains, dw animals will not 
be obliged to stand in the mud. Cattle yards should 
always be well littered. Litter adds largely to the 
manure heap, and not less to the comSort of ths 
stock. Don't complain that you have no Jitter^ 
look about you and you will find it 

— • — 

When not to take up a Tree.-- An experienced 
transplanter of trees says, it is a maxim with him 
never to take up a tree while the sap circulates, as 
it w^ be more or less detrimental to iU 
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DAVISON'S INVENTION FOR CURING PRO- 
VISIONS. 

Ckamcs, a few days since, took me to the pack- 
ing house of Mr. Davison, in Leroy street in ^s 
ci^, and I there saw the appaiatus invented hy him 
for die salting of meats. This invention is so im- 
portant to the agricvituial world, that I am induced 
to call attention to it 

Mr. Davison, prior to his present occupation, was 
lon^ connected with the manufacture of salt ; and 
having rended at one period in South America (a 
count^ with greater capacities for ihe production 
of the hog and the ox uian any other), ne had his 
attention veiy naturally tumea to the subject of 
the preservation of meats. The invention now put 
into perfect operation by him is ihe result of nis 
observations in his earlier punuit, and much 
thought and investigation. Endowed by nature 
with an inventive genius, and having had tne bene- 
'fit of a good education, together wiui the scientific 
advice of Dr. Lardner, whom he consulted upon his 
arrival in this country, in reference to this subject, 
he perfected the invention by reducing it to reality 
and successful operation. 

The whole apparatus is perfectly simple. It con- 
sists of a lam cylinder made air ti^ht. It has a 
mouth-piece throi^ which the meat is put into the 
cylinder. On this mouth-piece is fitted^a lid, with 
its surface so adapted to the mouth-piece that no air 
can pass. Strong screws bind it dose to the moutii- 
piece. On the lid are two air vents with screws to 
open and close them. This cylinder, mouth-piec^, 
and lid, are made of the best of iron, with a tnick- 
ness proportional to their size. 

There is also a large vat to hold brine. This is 
made of wood, and is elevated above the cylinder, 
and connected with it by a pipe. Through the pipe 
the brine passes from the vat to the cylinder. There 
is a lifting pump attached to the cylinder. By it 
the brine is pumped from the cylinder into the vat 

The meat, being first cut, is placed in the cylin- 
der and the brine admitted. When the cylinder is 
filled with the brine, the lid is closed down on the 
mouth-piece and screwed fast The pump is then 
put into action and the brine carried back to the vat 
When the brine is all removed bom the cylinder, 
the meat is in a vacuum ; this is obvious, for the 
brine had of course expelled the air ; the cylinder 
and closed lid, being air-tight, did notpeimit the air 
to return when the brine was widiarawn. The 
meat, being in a vacuum, parts with all the blood, 
air, and gases which may be contained within it 
— tiiese escape into the vacuum of the cylinder. 
The brine is now again introduced, and wnen the 
meat is covered, the air- vents in the lid are opened, 
and the brine drives out all the air and gases which 
had escaped from the meat When the cylinder is 
fail of bnne» the air-vents are closed^ and the brine 
is pumped into the vat, and the meats are again in 
vacuum. Again blood, air, and gases escape into 
the vacuum. The brine is again introduced, and 
the meat covered; the air-vents are then opened 
and the air and gases e8Ci4>e from the cylinder, and 
the cylinder is filled with brine. The brine is with- 
drawn and returned again and again until the ope- 
tation is completed. The interval of withdrawn^ 
and returning ia short at first; but when the blood, 
air» and rases aie expelled from the meat, the brine 



ia allowed to remain on the meat for some hours, 
say. four to eight After the blood, air, and gases 
are expelled, and the meat has remained in the 
brine for six or ei^ht hourB,^it is cured. The whole 
process will require about twelve hours. 

The principle on whi<;h the method acts is that 
0^ pressure upon the meat in a vacuum. In its 
oAiary condition the meat is filled with blood, 
air, and gases; when immersed in brine, in the 
ordinary process, these, by their resisting power, 
prevent tne brine from entering the meat; the 
blood has an affinity with the brine, and leaves the 
meat to unite with it The pressure of the water 
and its specific gravity beins greater than that of 
the air and gases, the air ana gases rise to the sitr- 
face and escape, and the brine takes ihcir place. 
To do this, nowever, takes time, and about six 
weeks are found necessary to accomplish it When, 
however, the meat is in a vacuum, the blood, air, 
and gases escape at onee; being escaped, the brine 
exerts its pressure^ and the meat is chaiged at once. 
This presqire in the ordinary method of curing is 
nothing more than that which arises from the 
weight and pressure of the quantity of brine neces- 
sary to cover the meat In the cylinder, the meat, 
when the blood, air, and gases have been separated 
from it in the vacuum, can be subjected to an illimi* 
table amount of pressure. To do this, nothing 
more is necessary than the elevation of the vat 
Connected as is the vat by a pipe to the cylinder, 
the pressure is in proportion to the elevation of the 
vat By means of the vacuum the meat is freed from 
all the means of resistance to the entrance of the 
brine ; and the pressure of tiie brine ma^ be carried 
to any extent that the meat will bear without col- 
lapsing. When in vacuum it is swollen, its fibre dis- 
tended and pores open, and it readily admits the brine 
even at the simple pressure of the mere quantity of 
brine which the cylinder will hold. In mis matter, 
experience has taught that the pressure of a sinj^e 
atmosphere is the most effective ; a greater one tends 
to close the pores of the vacated meat, and a triple 
atmospheric pressure completely closes them, to w 
exclusion of the brine. The whole secret of the 
action of this method is, that the vacuum fits the 
meat at once to admit the brine ; and the pressure, 
if not too great, at once forces the brine into. tiie va- 
cated pores, and this done, the meat is cured. By 
the use of the vacuum, the natural process is short- 
ened from weeks to hours, and the meat is cured 
at least 08 perfectly i indeed far more perfectly. 

Such is Mr. Davison's process. He has patented 
it, and deserves, for his ingenuity scientifically ap- 
plied, to reap a rich harvest Rich as it may be, it 
will be but tne faint shadow of the one to be reaped 
by this great meat-raising, curing, and eating coun- 
try. 

The advantage of a rapid curing of meat in a per- 
fect manner, is obvious to every one. But there ace 
numerous advantages beside. Let me enumerate 
them. 

All meats salted and cured in the ordinary method, 
require two packings to pass inspection, and for fam- 
ily use. When the meat is cured, which will be at the 
end of six weeks or two months, the brine is bloody 
and foul In the lar^e packing and inspection estab- 
lishments, the meat is re-packed, and the first brine is 
thrown away. With the vacuum process* the moar 
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when cured, at the end of twelre hours, is free 
from blood, and ready to-receive its final packinff» 
fit to pass insnection, or keeping for family use. m 
the process of curing, pork increases in weight, ten 
to eleTen per cent m the ordinary process, two 
mon&s are necessary to j^n this; «nd of course, 
the interest, storing, and insurance, for that period 
are lost to solmebodv ; in the ▼aeuum process the 
meat is cured in'twerre hours and the ten per cent 
pin iso6tot9Md at once, and there is no loss of time, 
interest, storage, or insurance. In the ordinary 
method, the packer cannot sell profitad)!^ until after 
two packings and two months of time; in the 
Tacuum process he may sell in one day, reaping 
thegain of the increase. 

The longer the meat is in curing, the more the natu- 
ral juices are extracted by the brine. Hence^ when 
Ae meat is cured equally well as to its being sared, 
its quality will be better in the short process, for its 
juices are not lost in the brine. 

These adrantag^s apply to all seasons of the 
year, and by the Tacuum process there is a great 

Skin, even in the winter^ wnen meat can be curM by 
e ordinary process. But there is yet another aa- 
rantage, and it is this : — 

Meat, by the vacuum process, may be cured in 
aummer as well and as perfectly and safely as in 
winter ; once in the cylinder, it is safe. The cylin- 
der will make it so at once, under any circum- 
stances ; but, if necessary, the cylinder may be en- 
closed in a wooden box (a non-conductor), and the 
space between case and cylinder filled with pow- 
dered charcoal. This at once makes a refrigerator, 
and with the brine, a temperature approaching freez- 
ing point may be maintained during the whole time 
of curing. 

Tn the West, less capital for the purchase of meat 
will be necessary if the vacuum process beadonted, 
for time, interest, storage and insurance wiU be 
saved. But to the West it will give yet another 
advlmta^ ; it will enable them to commence pack- 
ing earlier. Not unusual is it for them i^t Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, to be dosed up in December with ice, 
and a stop put to shipment. If packing can com- 
mence in October, the loss of ' cold weather 
in feeding and the staying power of ice will be 
obviated. A hog or a beeve is fatted more easily 
in warm than in cold weather. But neither can l>e 
killed and cured in warm weather by the ordinary 
process ; by the vacuum process they may. Ix) 
pack in the ordinary way you must feed longer, and 
that even with a scarcity of food, to get to the cold 
weather, that you may safely cure ; and by no means 
can you meet a present demand or a rising market 
By tne vacuum process, you obviate long feeding, 
warm weather (and that may occur even at mid- 
winter to spoil meat cured in the ordinary mode), 
and you may meet a present demand or a rising mar- 
ket, without loss of interest, storage, or insurance. 
It may be objected that there is an expense in the 
vacuum process not incurred in the ordinary one. 
In the ordinary process you cure and wait two 
months, and then repack for inspection or to keep 
for family use. In the vacuum process you cure 
and pack, and are done ; and the two packings of 
the ordinary mode are more expensive than the 
curing and packing of the vacuum process. Hence 
there » economy in capital and oufuiy, in time and 



expense subsequent to the first packing. To this 
is to be added, that the meat is better on account of 
the retention of its natural juices in a gi^ter degree. 
Here all comparison between the two methods ends. 
The advuitages of the vacuum process, beside, are 
all its own. 

Hitherto^ when meat got skippered, or tainted it 
was lost: — ^now it can be saved^ If skippered, when 
placed in a vacuum in the cylinder, the skippers 
come to the surface of the meat, and perish for 
want of air. The meat is then taken from the , 
cylinder, the skippers removed, and the meat re- 
turned to the c]^iinder and again charged witfi 
pickle, and is again perfect 

If meat be tainted, it is placed in the cylinder and 
ohaigedwith a wedc solution of lime; taken out, 
drieo^ and returned to the cylinder, and win chaw- 
ed with pickle : and then it isdifiicult toaiartngniwi 
it from sound meat 

Hams^'and bacon, old, blackened and spoiled in 
appearance, will not take in pickle by immenion : 
subjected to the vacuum process they may, and in a 
few hours, be restored to fresh appearance, and after 
smoking, be equal to new ones. 

Meat just killed and varm may be put, in mid- 
summer, into the cylinder, and cured in twelve hours 
perfectiy. By steeping it cannot be cured at all in 
warm weather; in vacuum it may be at all seasons. 

Beef cured in the vacuum is done and packed in 
a day, and has gained its full increase. Cured by 
steeping, it at once loses five per cent, and takes 
months to regain its loss and add the usual gain 
arising from packing. 

In hot climates, meat cannot be cured by steeping 
at any season ; by the vacuum it can in any climate 
at all seasons. 

As in ordinary packing, sugar, spices, or acid, 
may be added to the brine ; but in the vacuum pro- 
cess they will be more perfectly taken up, ana the 
meat more highly flavored. 

The vacuum process is applicable to all kinds of 
meats ; and all kinds of fluids may be infused into 
meats by It. A variety of antiseptics beside salt 
win preserve if they can be injected into meat ; but 
before the meat could take tnem by steeping, it 
would be spoiled in any weather but the colaeet, 
and in the coldest woiiid be stale first. By the 
vacuum these may be injected at once, and the 
meat flavored by these peculiar preservative fluids. 

To the West, it offers great facilities and econo- 
mies, as the West is now the great meat grower 
and packer. 

But this invention is truly a great boon to the 
people of the South. They now bring their poric 
and beef from the west Hereafter, they .may cure 
it for themselves. Now, they cannot, with a cer- 
tainty of keeping, even in winter. With Mr. Davi- 
son's process they may cure at all seasons. Here- 
after, tiiey may cure with safety and economy. 
They may thus become, not only their own pone 
and Deef growers, but the3r may add pork and beef 
to their exports. Indeed, in time^ it may fairly be 

Predicted Uiat the region of country on the gulf of 
f exico will be the only country that can export 
pork and be^f profitably. Her climate will grow 
It without expense, for her pastures are ever men ; 
and her fields may ever be filled with pork-fatten- 
ing esculents. In no region does a good hog do 
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better than in a warm one. In the cotton and 
sugar region erery planter may himself make all 
his bacon, for he is now able to cure it. 

To families of farmers, living in the country, it 
offers the means of having fresh meat during the 
summer without waste, for what cannot be eaten 
fresh can be packed, and will be the best pickled 
meat, as it will be recently cured. 

There is yet another view in which this invention 
'will wonderfully serve fanners and planters. By it 
they can impregnate wood with salt, and the wood 
will be inoestrUctible ; or may turn it . to stone 
measurably, and it shall vet be flexible, and can 
never rot and only be lost by wear. By it shingles 
for houses, and posts for fences, maybe made inde- 
stractible. To-do this it is only necessary to im- 
pregnate them with brine thoroughly. But it may 
De carried still further, and the wood turned wholly 
to stone ; and thus — ^the wood in first charged witn 
salt, then with sulphate of iron, and dried, then 
eharged with a solution of muriate of lime ; this 
latter coming in contact with the sulphate of iron, 
decomposes the wood and forms an insoluble 
compound — sulphate of lime or g^sum. The 
wood then becomes stone, and yet retains toughness. 

The chief merit of this apparatus is its extreme 
mmplicity and the economy with which it operates. 
The solution of salt, or brine, which is used in 
most cases, both for curing meat and wood, is not 
costiy. No more of it is expended than the meat 
or wood takes up; the balance is returned to the 
cistern and serves for another, or other operations. 
If a little sweetening matter or spices oe added, 
the cost is not gready increased, and for the odier 
operations contemplated upon wood the same ap- 
plies) for most of the required solutions are made 
hom the cheapest ingredients. The apparatus, con- 
structed of metal , wiu last for centuries. If it should 
get out of order, the rudest mechanic in the country 
can put it to rights. A boy of fourteen years of 
age can work it as well as a man. Ih fine, although 
many of the principles involved are not new ones, 
yet it so happens that no other apparatus hereto- 
joie invented rendered them of punlic utility, on 
account of great expe^ose, while by this one, they 
can be made vracHoaUy, cheaply useful. 

Such are tne benefits which will arise to the ag- 
ricultural world from this invention. Of its power 
to serve commerce in ship-building, in the construc- 
tion of railroads, bridges, &c, it is not here neces- 
sary to speak. 

All that has been stated, is the result of actiud 
experiment, and may be daily witnessed at Mr. 
Davison'e paisking establishment in Leroy street 
near West, and the truth of these representations 
tested. A view of the apparatus will surprise and 
gratify far more than the statements here made. 

New Y&rk^Dec 16, 1845. A. S. 

We Gomm^d the above article on curing meat 
to the attention of our readers. By Mr. Stevens' 
request we examined the machine in ouestion, and 
found it more than he represents it. We think the 
invention invaluable. Having received occasional 
letters of inquiry in reference to it, we have been 
induced, since Mr. S.'s article was written, to make 
an arrangement with the patentees to sell machines 
and rights to the States, or if desired, to smaller 
territcmes. In doing this ve axe persuaded we shall 



serve the public vastly more than ourselves. For 
prices see advertisement. 

TWO ITEMS ABOUT HAT. 

Thk extraordinary drought of the past season, in 
most parts of our country, hto compelled many 
&tmers to resort to some unusual expedients to pro- 
cure a supply of provender. One ot these I wisn to 
bring to notice, as it may be of some use among 
the various " substitutes for a short crop of hay,** 
offered in the public prints. 

In the northern States, few sections, probably, 
suffered more severely than the northwestern put 
of New Jersey, comprising the county of Sussex 
and the adjoining portion of Warren. Much stock 
has been sold, and for the remainder, the prospect 
is, that they, will have to " pick clean and dose^" 
for seldom do we find- a more complete failure in 
the hay crop. Some never mowed their meadows 
at all, and those who did, got but a slim return. A 
friend of mine, in journeying through Sussex 
county, came across one farmer, whose grass crop 

S resented about the same hopeless appearance as 
le rest, at the usual time of mowing. And what 
did'he do ? give it up in despair, and turn his cattla 
in to pasture according to me fashion ? Not he ! 
He said he always made it his business to save 
fodder. It was a prominent feature in his system 
of fsuming. Save it in the summer time — save 
it in the winter time — and save it at all times. If 
the <* early rain" had failed, he had faith that the 
" kfctter^ one would come. So he waited, and come 
it did, and with a heavy crop of hay, of two tons 
to the acre, cut and hodsed in the month of Novem* 
ber. *<In the month of November!" no doubt 
some will exclaim with surprise. Exactly so, 
friend reader, although perhaps had you passed the 
field when the mowmg was ^oing on, you would 
have been inclined to ask, wKh a smile, " Mister, 
what time this year did you Commence, that you 
have got no further along than this, in your opera- 
tions r 

But enough of this. Let us leard something by 
the way ; and be you our teacher, Mr. Editor. I 
would ask, could such a result as this be depended 
on generally, under the like circumstances, or only 
on some certain soils or situations ? What would 
be itii effect on tiie orop of next year? It would 
probably be a little later ; would it be just as fpo^ ? 
Would it leave the roote more open to the kiUing 
action of the frosto, and cause the ffrass to die out 
and thus make it necessary to seed the land over 
again? Would the soil deteriorate under sucJi 
treatment, or the reverse ? 

I would also take this opportunity of calling at- 
tention to another item in the treatment of grase 
lands, given on page 151 of Mr. Ellsworth's i^- 
cultural report for 1844. It is a novel and curious 
doctrine, and I should like to know the principles 
on which it is erounded. It reads as follows : ** I 
will take an old piece of herdsgrass, that at present 
yields less than aalf a ton of liay per acre, and ait 
the end of tv^ years, without breaking up, fresh 
seeding, or manuring, in any way whatever, I will 
raise me crop to two and a half tons per acre; 
and this I will do by merely permitting the crop to 
stand until the seed will just vegetate before cut- 
ting." And the writer goes on to state, that he act* 
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ually did this ; liaving unintentionally been delayed 
in cutting his hay, till in the stage abore mentioned, 
irhen he says he got better hay than that cot at the 
usual time alone side of it ; and at the end of five 
years, the graduu improTement in quanti^ reached 
two and a half tons. He accounts for it (the in- 
crease in quantity), by supposing that, when cut in 
its green state, tne roots bleed and die out. But 
here is something rery inconsistent with the preva- 
lent theory on this subject First, the quality of 
the hay is ^nerally thought to be better when cut 
in a men, juicy state, ana that if left till ripe, the 
hay pecomes hard and woody, and difBcult of mas- 
tication and digestion. But this man's experiment 
leads to a different conclusion. Second, he claims 
an increase in quantity. But the common theory is, 
that the oftener vegetation is cut off (under certain 
limits of course), tne more young shoots will ap- 
pear from the old stocks, and the strength of the 
soil, not being required to ripen the seed, will cause 
them to ^row more luxuriadtiy. Third, an extra- 
ordinary improvement of the soil is also stated. 
But vegetable physiologists say that the greatest 
exhaustion of tne soil takes place during the ripen- 
ing of tiie seed. Therefore, the soil would have 
less taken from it, were the hay cut before this 
time, and of course its improvement be more rapid 
under any restoratives that mieht be applied to it. 
Therefore we conclude, that &e results are to be 
ascribed to the peculiarities of the season, or some 
other cause than the cutting at the particular time 
stated. 

Yet, the writer's confidence in his discovery is 
so great that he etLVs he will *' take a poor field, 
that shows onljr a few spears of timothy g^wing 
in it, and bv these simple means engage to cut 
two and a half tons per acre of superior hay." 
And so- he might, but his success would be owing 
1o something else than that to which he ascribes it. 
One prominent reason I will mention in conclusion. 
Professor Johnston mentions in his lectures, that 
in the fourth or fifth year of a grass crop, the 
i|uantity of vegetable matter in the roots, is four 
times tnat contained in any hay crop that could be 
taken from it in any one year. The continual 
decay and decomposition of these roots furnish the 
means of increased fertility ; and hence the amelio- 
rating influence of laying land down to grass. 

A, R. D. 

Hdckettstown^Warren Co., N. /., Dec, 18, 1845. 

' Our correspondent shall be answered nextmonth. 

RAISfNG SHEEP AT TitE WEST. • 
An opinion has been very prevalent for a long 
time at the East, that sheep can be fed nearly 
iSiTOUghout the year on the natural pastures of the 
prairies. Though we have never entertained this 
opinion ourselves, yet we have' been unwilling to 
speak of it, without more definite information uan 
we have hitherto had. We have made extensive 
inquiries on the subject recentiy, and have further 
testimony of some authentic written sources, and 
particularly from the editor of the Prairie Farmer, 
which induces us to state most explicitiy, that all 
such opinions are entirely unfounded. 
The nerbage on the rolling prairie, is frequentiy 



of a choice quality for grazing purpoees,'abounding 
as it does, in a variety of nutritious grasses, the 
wild pea, &c. , &c. But this does not usually spriag 
up in sufficient abundance to afford a full bite be- 
fore May, and the first severe frosts of antomn 
injure it to such an extent, as to make it entirely 
worthies to sheep. A few days* pasturace on it, in 
this condition, wul kill off sheep as rapidly as rot. 
Excepting some three or four of the summer months, 
then, the prairies are worthless as sheep-walks, and 
other sources than the niOnral pastures must be pro- 
vided for them. This can only be done bv prapai- 
ing sufficient pastttr^;e from the cultivated grasses. 
On these they can subsist as on similar pastures 
elsewhere ; but the rigon of cold weatiier will raa- 
der ample provision necessary for the late fall, win- 
ter, and early spring ihonths, as with us. Good 
grass, straw, pea or bean vines, grain and roots, 
are just as essential to the health, thrift, and uiD- 
duction of sheep on the prairies, as in similar lati- 
tudes at the east. 

The profits of sheep-raising at the West must, 
therefore, be reduced to an aoproximate level wi& 
those dsewhere. Theft the low price of land is in 
their favor; here, proximity to market, and the 
higher price of mutton, give us a decided advan- 
tage ; and the iniprovements made here in fences, 
roads, buildings, &c., may well niefa neutralize the 
diflerence in 3ie first cost of land. Certain it is, 
that the advantages of sJieep-raising in the West are 
not such as to alana our Eastern shepherds, from an 
apprehension that their business will be taken out 
of tiieir own hands. It is now, and probably wiH 
continue to be a lucrative occupation witn our 
Western husbandmen, and as such, should enter 
laigely into their arrangements ; but its monopoly 
can nowhere be secured, we believe, on this con- 
tinent 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. T. STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society will commence its session in the 
city of Albany on the 3d Wednesday (21st) of Jan- 
uary, 1846, and continue two days. 

The meetings for business will be held at the 
State Geoioeical Booms, commencing at 10 o'clock 
A. M., on Wednesday. 

A public meeting wiU be held at the Assembly 
Chamber of the &ipitol on Wednesday Evening, 
where there will be a public discosskm of subjects 
interesting to agriculturists. 

On Thursday evening, the annual Address will be 
delivered by the President of the Society. 

Farmers, and the public generallT, are invited to 
be present L. Xucxsa, Rec Secretary. 

Savx tour Hat-Sxed. — ^Many fiarmers never 
think of saving the offid from the cattle or horse 
manger, but throw it away, or into the manure 
heap. In either case the seed is lost, and in the 
last it becomes a great nuisance, if the manure be 
applied to hoed crops. We saved sufficient hay 
cnaff one winter from feeding twenty-three head of 
animals, to stock down ten acres of meadow. Be- 
fore sowing it we were careful to pick out all the 
weeds. 
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• PAULO WNIA IMPERIALIS. 

Extract from the Annals of the Royal Society 
of Horticulture of Paris, on the subject of the flow- 
ering of this new ornamental tree, imported from 
Japan, as reported by M. Newmann : 

** I have tne honor of informing the Royal Society 
of Horticulture, that many of ^e buds of the Pau- 
lownia Imperialis, on the tree growing at the 
Museum of Natural History, which were formed 
the last autumn, and whi^h consequently hare sus- 
tained the rigor of the past winter, are. at this date 
(April 29th) expanded into perfect flowers of a 
bright blue color, very much resembling those of 
the gloxinia caulescens. They are laij^e and remain 
lor many days. There are seven or eiflrht combined 
in each erect panide, around which they are sus- 
pended, and they exhale a sweet and agreeable 
odor. During the period when these flowers are 
developing their beiuities, the foliage also expands, 
giving to this fine tree a magnificent appenrance. 
it is a phenomenon altoeether new for flower buds 
to be so well preserved during the winter, after 
having been so perfectly formed. The blue color 
of the flowers of the Paulownia is a peculiarity 
which will cause it to be greatly sought for by 
amateurs. This much admired tree, which srows 
with astonishing vigor, has formed shoots ouring 
^e third year of its growth, more than ten feet in 
length, with leaves twenty inches in length, and 
twenty-two in bieadth ; and w)ien growing in auite 
indiflerent soil such as the Jardin dn Roi. At Ver- 
flailles, Mr. Massey has planted some trees in peat 
soil, one of which has formed shoots thirteen feet 
in height in a single season. This tree is called in 
Japan * Kiri,' and a ffenus has been formed of it 
under the title of Paulownia, in honor of her Impe- 
rial Highness, the hereditary Princess of Holland. 

** It IS not for title beauty of its flowers alone that 
this splendid tree has been dedicated to this Prin- 
cess, but it is for the additional circumstance that 
the leaf of the *Kiri,' adorned with triplicate 
branches of its flowers, has long served as the em- 
blem of the renowned hero * Faik^sama,* who is 
still held in^the highest veneration by the inhabit- 
ants of Japcm.'* 

I send you the above translation, supposing it 
might be acceptable to many of your readers. 

Wm. R. Princs. 
Prina^s Linnaan Oarden and Nurseries, ) 
Flushing, Dec. 10, 1846. ) 



HOGS RUNNING AT LARGE. 

It is an old adage that "wonders will never 
cease ;" and certainly we have no stronger illustra- 
tion of the proverb, than is to be found in the 
almost universal practice of allowing swine to run 
at large. There ought to be a State law against it, 
and we would that it could be made a national one, 
^t not a swine'in the Union should be allowed to 
set his foot on other than his owner^s premises. 
Such a law, however, unless it was confined to the 
quadruped division of the species, might result in 
uiinnin^ off* the population of some of the emporiums 
of politics and oflicial distributions, and other places 
of frequent resort ; yet it is probable, with an equal 
advantsy^e to the pubiic, as the restriction of *' the 
laner liberty" ot their bristly compeers. 

f can see no one advantage, even to the owner. 



in allowing a swine to zo at large. His only re- 
sources are two— the garoage he may occasionally 
pick up, and the plundei he may secure from the 
neighbors' fields, gardens or store-houses. The first 
wiU be just in proportion to the filth of the neigh- 
borhood ; yet it is unaccountable, that those wno 
manufacture garbage, should not have it consumed 
by their own swine, and on their own ground. If 
it he good for anything, it is good for them there, 
and n not convenient to be fed at home, let it be 
converted into compost, or disposed of to their 
neighbors for feeding. 

As to the other resource, the plunder from their 
neighbors, this is of a perfectly piratical character. 
Any man who turns his swine into the road with 
the expectatibn,or even probability, of their Intruding 
on another's premises, may with more propriety go 
himself, and steal an equal quantity of grain, vese- 
labks, meal or pork. The last is altogether uie 
most respectable and economical mode of accom- 
plishing a given object. This he does openly and 
above Doard, and takes only what can be judi- 
cioi^y used ; while the other is taken by a sneaking, 
filthy^ disgusting agent, who is sent on an errand, his 
owner is somewhat ashamed, or more probably, 
afraidio undertake personally ; and who, in the ac- 
complishment of his mission, gormandizes frequent 
ly to his own injury, eating enough at once, to last a 
more considerate ho^two or three ^ys ; and like 
many of his biped kindred, trampling, soiling, and 
wasting what he cannot use. 

The annual expense of fencing some villages 
against hogs, and the injury done by them in spite 
of all hindrances, is several hundred dollars — 
enougli to buy half the pork consumed by ^the ii^ha* 
bitants ; and ail this inconvenience is sufiered and put 
up with, that some few hoggish individuals {nay al- 
Ipw their brother swine to enjoy a free range. 

If there were any advantage to the owner in this 
practice, besides the robbenes his swine accom- 
plish, there would be some compensation in it; but 
there is none. The hog that rambles abroad is sub- 
ject to injury from dogs, men, carriages, and loco- 
motives, while his gain is not equivalent, with all 
his filchings, to make up to his carcass the waste oi 
his extrsk^xercise. Any man who keeps a hog or 
hogs should, both by statute and pubhc opinion, 
be compelled to " circtunscribe the area of their free- 
dom " to their own pen, for his own interest, as well 
as for decency's sake. So repugnant to a reflecting 
person's feelings, is the result of a hog's rambles in a 
neighborhood, that we have known an otherwise 
pretty and thriving village or town, deprived of some 
of its best occupants in consequence of being com- 
pelled to share its pleasant walks and shaded ave- 
nues with such company. Quirk. 

Pr£sbrvxno Poultry a^d Gahk Frbsh. — This 
delicious meat, and even small sheep, may be kept 
fresh two months of the winter, hy first cooking, 
and then hanging them up to freeze in a cold room. 
Freezing makes the meat more tender, and it also 
partially absorbs the spices of the stuffing, and be- 
comes very delicious in its flavor in a few weeks. 
Poultry, &c., may be preserved by having the in- 
sides taken out, and charcoal dust put in their place, 
and then hung up as above; also by putting it 
down in cold lard. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 

" Oh Winter ! ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy scattered hair with sleet, like ashes fill'd, 
Thy breath coneeaPd upon thv lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made wliite with other snows 
Than those of aee ; thy forehead wrapt in clouds ; 
A leaflet branch thy sceptre j and thy throne* 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels — " 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st, 
Ajid dreaded as thou art T* Cowpxk. 

At this season, when the thronged streets of our 
cities look like summer flower gardens, or with 
richly tinted silks, and splendid stuffs of every hue, 
bedecking winter in all the gorgeous colors of an 
American autumn, those who do not love NatUre 
for her own sake, may contrast these eas-lighted 
stTQets, and the ever moving crowds, with the leaf- 
less trees, bleak fields, and rugged walks of the 
country; and wonder how any one, left free to 
choose, should stay from the deliehts of a city life 
a single day after me fall of the nrst leaf had rung 
the knell of departed summer. 

We will fancy some of these ray young butter- 
flies of fashion, whose ideas of the country were 
gathered in an occasional ride, or durifig a railroad 
excursion to some watering place^^n calling to 
remembrance one of their favorite companions, 
whose crud destiny had united her to the man of 
her heart, and fixed in the country— -half in pity for 
her solitude, and half for the sake of a frolic, they 
agree to make ber a^visit, and spend a day, a ictn- 
ter*« day, in the country. A bright sunny mom- 
JBg was chosen, and as they drove rapidly over the 
well beaten road, their ^irits exhilarated by the pure 
healthful breeze, they could not help expressing the 
admiration they felt for the snow-capped hills, with 
gigantic icicles hanging from every rugged rock, 
and the picturesque groups of merry skaters on 
every littl^ frozen stream, with their odd-fashioned 
fur caps, and scarlet and blue comforters. 

They found their friend with her excellent hus- 
luuid aad fine .children well, and delighted to see 
them ; were ushered into the cheerful parlor with 
affectionate haste, and warm welcome — sincere as 
warm — ^for out of the chilling influence of fashion- 
able life, where the feelings are too often frittered 
away upon crowds for whom one cares not, the 
heart has room to expand, and love dearly where it 
loves at all ; and closely does it enfold the favored 
few who find footing there. Tha morning passed 
quickly and merrily away in admiring "Uousin 
ilLBayB** wint» arrangements, and talking over old 
times and scenes. The plentiful, but unfasnionably 
early dinner, the produce of their own farm and 
dairy, was served with exquisite neatness, and ex- 
celleiitly dressed ; they did not know how, for the 
short absence of their chan&ing hostess had not 
been noticed. They visited the dairy, and pro- 
nounced it perfect; the poultry-yard, Mary's pecu- 
liar care ; and the small but well-filled green house, 
which opening from the pi^Ior, imparted, by its 
tasteful arrangement, an air of elegance to the hand- 
some room. The loveliest flowers were gaily j)luck- 
Ad to be carried to town as trophies of taeir pil- 
grimage to '* the country f and while preparing to 
letom in time to allow the young moon to bght 



them home, they truly declared, they had never 
passed a happier day — and promising to ** come 
soon again,** took a merry leave of their hospitable 
host and hostess. While sweeping round the lawn 
and through the fine old avenue of giant oaks, they 
agreed that Cousin Mary had not made such a bad 
choice after all, for. with such an establishment, 
even winter in the country might be tolerated ! 

This was the bright si& of an unknown picture, 
.and they had not gone far before the scene changed. 
Huge masses of clouds obscured the horizon, and 
threatened a storm ; the bright noon-day sun had 
thawed the roads, through wnich the heavy wagons 
had ploug;hed ()eep ruts ; and these a keen frost had 
hardened into frigntful jolts, in going over one of 
which a spring broke, and the gay party were 
obliged to walk to the nearest smitn, where they 
waited, shivering in the cold flight air, until the 
carriage was brought up and repaired. By flle time 
they were again on the road it wad dark as Erebus 
— not a fetar to be seen ; the moon had gone down, 
and the sharp wind blew the fast falling snow in 
their faces. 

At last they reached home, where P^pa and 
Ma:na had become uneasy, and were waiting their 
return in anxious impatience, blaming them for 
staying so late. Chined and put of humor they 
took their tea, and then related the chapter of sad 
accidents. The sisters were £rightenea, and the 
brothers came to the conclusion that they would 
never be again entrapped into the country in cold 
weather ; " the town was g^od enough for them. ** 
All the charms of the country had vanished, and 
they declared that it was a shame for such a pret^ 
girl as Cousin Mary, so clever and well educated, 
to be buried alive in tiiat way ; and that ^e had 
made a ereat mistake when she threw herself away 
upon a larmer,who would not spend the winter in 
town. They acknowledged that he had received a 
classical education, and waff an intelligent, generous, 
and fine-looking fellow; but to live out Sure was 
too bad. 

But what was poor- Cousin Mary doing all this 
time ? As soon as her guests had depart^, whose 
sacrifice to friendship she by no means appreciated — 
how could she when she was so stupid as to love the 
country for its own sake, as well as for that of the 
dodpole she gloried in callihg her husband — she 
returned to her parlor, arranged the tea table, closed 
the curtains, and then by the bri^l light of the fire, 
in the fulness of her happy heart, she romped with 
her lovely boy ; sung her sweet baby to sleep, and 
sat down to wait until her husband should come in 
to tea. Presently he came, glowing with health 
and happiness — and shaking the buow from his 
hair, predicts fine sleighing on the morrow. They 
talked ^ong and earnestly of the visit they had re- 
ceived, and good-naturedly, but sincerely regretted 
that their young friends, who they thought were 
made for better things, should be doomed to waste 
their energies in a city life ; while they congratu- 
lated themselves upon their own far happier lot. 
The day's cares were over ; the table drawn closer 
to the fire; the lard lamp diffused its clear, soft 
light through the spacious room, while with read- 
ing, music^ and cheerful, instructive :Conv«pflation, 
the evening glided imperceptibly awat. ^ The wind 
whistled around the house and groaned^ th6 trees ; 
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but the stonn was unheeded by them, save when 
they thought of some neighbor less comfortably pro- 
tected from the inclemency of the season. Tor 
their own lot they were thankful ; there was a deep 
felt sense of gratitude for their many unmerited 
blessings ; " a sober certainty of waking bliss," 
which they could scarcely imagine to exist in the 
heartless bustle of a city hfe,^d which they would 
not have exchanged for any other station however 
exalted. They truly felt that 

**■ God made the country and man made the town. 
What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves I" 

This is no fancy sketch. There are thousands, 
who are surrounded by all the luxuries and elegan- 
ces of life, and calculated to shine in any sphere, and 
who have feelings and tastes refined enougn^to enjoy 
the only truly independent life — that of a man* who 
owning and cultivating the soil he stands upon, and 
Unshackled by ceremony, except such as good feeling 
and unselfish nabits produce, feels that he is free, and 
blesses God that he is so. The charms and the 
pleasures of a country life cannot be enumerated, 
were volumes filled with tlie catalogue. Who has 
ever seen a snow storm without beine entranced by 
its beauty? HoW noiselessly the feathery flakes 
descend, and cover with the mantle of purity, all 
that was dark and barren in the prospect. How 
exquisite the ^ry frostwork on every spray ; 
and when ^e tempest has sighed itself to sleep, 
how beautiful and ielicate the long drifts on 
the fields and hill sides, curling over with their 
own weight like wave^ of the sea, and taking in 
their shadowy curves, the same green hue; or 
settling in heavy masses on the evergreens, and 
weighing them down in graceful sweeps, as they 
stand out in bold relief from the dark background, 
llien the merry sleigh bell ; the gay parties ; the 
pleasant visits to far off friends; and it is so invi- 
gorating, after being shut up during the storm, to feel 
tne pure healthful air rushing past, as one is borne 
rapialy along over the smoom white roads. 

But then cones a thaw, followed by a cold driving 
rain Uiat freezes as it falls, encrusting every object 
with its icy robes. The sheets of water dashing 
against the windows almost obscure the light of 
day ; everything without is bleak and dreary, and 
within doors no one wishes to venture beyond the 
precincts of a blazing fire. All are glad to betake 
memselves to early rest, to sleep away the cheer- 
less hours, feeling as if an air of gloom pervaded 
even the snug bedrooms. Morning steals upon 
thera calm and bright, as if the wind had never 
learned to blow, and with the rising sun such a 
scene <A inimitable splendor bursts upon their sight, 
as they had not dreamed of. The Storm King had 
been abroad, and all nature, to do him honor, is 
dressed in his gorgeous livery of robes embroidered 
with living cems ; the meanest slaves in his train, 
the witheKd herbage and dry sticks, are decked in 
an array of jewels that the proudest earth-bom 
monarch might envy. His sceptre is some tall pine, 
each twig and leaf gUtterine with diamonds of the 
purest lustre, multiplied indefinitely by the passing 
breeze which shakes tiiem off with lavish profusion 
«s it bends its majestic head, as if in mock reverence 



to the delighted beholder; his throne is a rock- 
crested hill top, robed in ice, from whence comes 
crashing down with deafening noise, some rough 
crag, or huge tree, the patriarcn of the forest, that, 
after resisting the tempests of centuries, at last in its 
old age, too proud to bend, yields to a storm less 
mighty than nundreds that have preceded it. The 
garden in which Aladdin was so cruelly immersed 
by the wicked magician, where the fruit was 
rubies, topazes, ana sapphires, and the leaves of 
the trees were emeralds, never, even in my childish 
fancy, rivalled the glories of sunrise after an ice 
storm. Who ever witnessed this scene of exquisite 
splendor without feeling what has been so beauti* 
fully said by Nature's truest poet, 

*' Is winter hideous in a garb like this 1** 

E. S. 

Milking. — ^I don't know anything about which 
folks are so careless in the winter, or that is 
more disagreeable to us women, than the manner in 
which the milking is done. Many farmers do not 
bed their cows at all, and the consequence is, they, 
lie down in their filth, and get up in the morning 
with bags too shocking to look at. Set a boy or 
man then to milking, and nine out of ten will not 
half clean the cow's bag before they commence ; so 
the dirt falls into the pail, and by the time they 
have finished stripping the cow, the milk is a nasty 
mess indeed I — ^hardly fit to give a pig, much more 
to be brought into a decent dairy. Pah ! it makes 
me sick to think of the thing ! ^ Who would drink 
it if they knew this ? or use it in any cooking ? or 
make butter from it ? If it was not for being 
caJled a scold, or a Mrs. Caudle, I would say 1 
wish the men who treated cows so, had their own 
faces daubed every morning — I won't add in what. 

If milk you*d have both clean and swee^. 
Each m^t before you rest your feet, 
Make for your cows a straw-bed neat. 

DOLLT HOMISPVN. 

Makikg Stocking Yarn. — Many has been the 
time that my mother has come to me, eaying*. 
" Johnny, get off the dye-tub," when comfortably, 
seated tjmon it in the comer of the old stoniQ ehim- 
ney, drying my stockings, after k day spent in sled^ 
ding wood on a Saturday, or during school vaca- 
tion. Yes, the old dye-tub stood m the comer 
twenty-four years ago ; and when I went home last 
November, tnere it stood, as if it had never been 
moved since I left It holds precisely seven gal- 
lons, and when a fresh dye is to be set, it is filled 
two-thiids full of chamber ley, with six ounces of 
best Spanish-float indigo, put into a small bag, made 
of cotton cloth, tied up and thrown in for me dye- 
ing. Here it lies in me liquor which is kept at a 
moderate heat, for several days, when the indigo is 
squeezed gentiy with the hand, and the wool then 
put in, and occasionally stirred and examined from 
day to day, until the color suits. The wool is now 
taken out of the liquor, and wrung; clean of it, 
and then put out to dry, after which it is mixed — 
one part a beautiful, deep indigo blue, and two parts 
white wool. Next it is carded at the faetonr, and then 
spun on a hand wheel in my mother's old kitchen^ 
and thus girls are never out of knittinr-yam from 
one year's end to the otiiier. John IfouTTLB.. 



B0T8* DBPARTHBItT. 



BoQs' niqiartment. 



SILKT FOWL.— Ph.. fl. 
Hutz, boye, you have a (unijj- looking feOow, 
indeed. Mr. Bemcnl, ia his Ponlterer'B Compa- 
nion, Bays, " ThiB bird, by modern writers, ia con- 
sidered a species, ralher tbait a variety- It ia ol 
nmd lize, and the whole body is covered with 
nmlher*, the web* of which are diauniled some- 
wbat in the manner of some of the feathers of the 
ostrich and the peacock, and appear soma like hain 
and glossy silk. The legs are covered on the out- 
side to the toes. IndividualB of this sort difler in 
.respect to color,, as in other varieties ; some aie pure 
white, and others of a dingj- -brown ; and all of 
them with dark-colored lege, nor are the legs al- 
ways feathered. Tbis bird is indigenous ia Japan, 
where it is much prized, and is also found in China, 
where they are frequently oHered in cages for sale 
tothe Enropeani. The skin and bones are said" 
be black, wnich gives it, when cooked, an unfavt 
able appearance, on which account it is in disreputf 



A CHAPTER ON ORASBES^No 1.- 
T^ngt mMA Famurf Boys oa^t to knotv.- 
Among the m^ny things which farmers' boys 
■hoalabe familiar with, not the least important ap- 
p«UB to be a knowledge of die luUnes, properties, 
and as«s, of the pWts they cnltivate } for why 
shouldnhev, with eyes to see, and understandings 
to comprenend the wonderfol variety and htMaty 
of the veg;etable creation, which tomes under dieir 
daily notice, be as ignorant of their nature as the 
animals for whose use they are planted and gath- 
ered ? It is a bold assertion, but perhaps not fai 
fiom the truth, that farmins is rapidly advancing tc 
the rank of a idtnet ,' but it it is ever to be so con- 
aideicd, it mnst be by farmers becoming acquainted 
wiA those sciences, without whose aid mey can 
never hope to be more than mere tillers of the soil. 
At the head of these are chemistry, mineralc^, and 
botany. If my very humble eSbrts in these nombers 
to awaken an interest in the purstiit of nataial science 
among the younger members of the agricultural 
community are crowned with the least success, and 
tend to induce some one better qualified for the 
task to continue what I have begun, I shall have 
TMMia to feel ptcnliarly gratifiad. 



Of the natural Order Gramiiutc, or true grasses, 
there are believed to be about 3,000 spedea. 
or nearly one-twentieth put of the whole num- 
ber of flowering plants, known at pteaent to 
botanists. Of these a large proportion are, dircetlv 
or indicectly, useful to man; and the aliDoM tua- 
vcrsal distriDution of grasses wherever the human 
foot has trod, seems to warrant the assertion, that 
they are the moat important of any known tribe of 
plants — if not more so than all oth^r eronps of 
ve^table productions; the nutritious bcrbage, and 
the farinaceous albomen of the seeds, conslitutii^ 
the chief support of man, and the herbivorous ani- 
mals, whether domesticated, or left free to be hunted 
at will, for food or raiment. Generally humble in 
appearance, and low in stature — seldom risii^ mora 
than a few feet from the ground— there is httJe to 
remind one of their vast importance in the scale of 
organized creation^lhe bamboos, and a few Other 
tropical species, alone risii^ to the height of trees. 
They grow in every soil and climate — on land and 
in water — in the torrid zone, and the frozen wastes 
of Saitzbergen— -and on the rocky declivities of obi 
norttiem Andes, they flourish, umost on the con- 
fines of the region of eternal snow. Under the 
equator they grow, like other plants, singly, or 
nearly soi while in the temperate climes of the 
northern hemisphere, Ihey cover vast districts, to 
the almost total exclusion of every other species of 
v««t8tion. 

My subject being slightly scientific, I shall 
write in very short chapters, for fear of tiring the 
boys with dry matter and bard names, so this will 
do for the present. In oTy next I shall explain 
what trvt grass is, and give some account of its 
different varietjes. My artieles wilt reouire some 
study from the boys; hut inasmuch as 1 intend to 
make them very vrise on these matters before we 
get through, I hope they will bear it patiently, and 
continae with me to the end. U. 0. 



POOLTHI TEEDINO FOUNTAIN.-Fia. 7. 



NamiHo is more neglected in Aeir food ud 
drink, at this season of the year, than the poultry. 
Too many farmers leave their fowls to pick up a 
scanty Nustence from the dung-heap; ^d, aaToi 
water, they do not think of providing it at all, though 
all the pondi; and aqoeduela may be frozen up, leo* 
dering it imponble for the poor birds to get a drop 
to quench their burning thirst ; for thirst Uiey have 
'~i winter as well u summer — just as much, boyi, 
I you. This cut will be explained in oar next. 
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rOREIQN AQRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the steam-Bhip Acadia, we are ia ncaipt of our 
foreipi joarnaU to December 4th. 

MAasETS.— ^«A« were in Umited demand. OotUm 
much depressed, and a further redaction of id, per lb. 
has taken place. The stock on hand at Liverpool on the 
1st Pec. was 026,000 bales, against 786,000 same time 
last year. > It is within |d. as low now as it was ever 
known. Hour has undergone a decided decline. Beef, 
little alteration. JR>rA;, dull. Cheete, a sliaht decline, 
but a good demand. NatnU Stont. The sales in these 
were large, and at good prices. Rice and TaUmo, no- 
thing particularly worthy of notice. Ihbaeeo firm 
with an upward tendency. Wool did not go off well 
at the late sale, most of xt being put up in a very slo- 
venly and imfMrfect manner. We must pay more 
attention to this matter if we wish to command fidr 
prices in the British market 

JUbfwy yns in good demand, and a further advance 
of the rate of interest is anticipated. From 3 to 5 
per cent, was asked. 

JhuU in the manu&ctniing districts was dull, and 
undergoing curtailment. 

Faimrt of the Jbtoto Crop. — The accounts of the 
fidlure of this crop am so fluctuating that we can bald- 
ly give an opinion respecting it. There is no doubt, 
however, that the loss has t^en grossly and wickedly 
exaggerated, for the puipose of aiding speculators. We 
may say the .same of wheat and other producte. 

EmignUion to the Oniied States. — Great preparetions 
are nuudng in Germany and Switzerland to emigrate 
t& America the coming season. Food is scarce and 
high there; besides, the people being much persecuted 
for their religious opinions, desire to live where they 
can choose their own road to- Heaven, and have plenty 
to eat while travelling thith^. 

Profeuor l/ubi^e Opiamm on th€ Potato DJSMJe.—The 
xesearehes I have undertaken upon the sound and dis- 
eased potatoes of the present year have disclosed to me 
the remaricable fact, that they contain in the sap a 
considerable quantity of vegetable casein (cheesie) 
precipitable by acids. This constituent 1 did not ob- 
serve in my previous researches. It would thus appear 
that, fiom the inflaence of the weather, or ceneially 
speaking, from atmospheric causes, a part of tne vege- 
table albumen which prevails in die potato has become 
converted into vegetable casein. The great instability 
of this last substance is well known, hence the £icility 
with which the ^tato contai4ine it undeigoes putre- 
fiiction. Any injury to heal^ nom the use of these 
potatoes is out of the question, and nowhere in Ger- 
many has such an effect been observed. In the dis- 
eased potato no 8ola$mi can be discovered. It may be 
of some use to call attention to the fact that diseased 
potatoes may easily, and at very little expense, be kept 
for a length of time, and afterwards employed in vari- 
ous ways, by cutting them into slices, of alx)ut a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, and immereing them in water, 
containing from two to three per cent of sulphuric 
acid. After twenty-four or thirty-six houre, the add 
liquor may be drawn off, and all remains of it washed 
away bv steeping in successive portions of fresh water. 
Treated in tms manner, the potatoes are easily dried. 
The pieces are white and of little weight, and can be 
ground to flour and baked into bread along with the 
flour of wheat I think it probable that the diseased 
potatoes, after being sliced and kept for some time in 
contact with Weak sulphuric acid, so as to be pene- 
trated by the acid, may be preserved in that state in 
pite. But further ezperimente are necessary to deter- 
mine this. It is certain, however, that dilute sulphuric 
acid stops the progress of putre&ction. 

Protection of TMer Bo$u, — One of the best plans 
consists in pegging the shoote close to the eround, after 
the bloom is destroyed in the autumn, and afterwards 



covering them with spruce branches, fern, or any dry 
litter that may be at hand. This is laid on very thinly, 
barely sufficient to hide the branches, and yet, although 
we had the thermometer at zero last winter, I did not 
lose a single plant, not even among the Fairy Roses, 
which many of the rose growera experience great diffi- 
culty in preserving in well-protected pits and frames. 
My roses are planted in an exposed situation, on a 
rather retentive soil, so they have no local advantages. 
They have been in excellent bloom from the middle of 
May up to the end of October : and really I do not 
know a more interesting appendage to a garden than a 
few beds of these perpetual blooming favorites.— Gar. 
Ckron. 

KupiMg JFVi(if.-*Numerous inquiries having, from 
time to time, been made relative to the best methods 
ot preserving apples and pean during winter, I will 
mention one or twoparticulan necessary in the storing 
of these, and the kind of house best adapted for secur- 
ing a prolonged supply. The house, in the first place, 
should be ventilated in the ceiling, as from the moment 
of storing until the apple is absoTntely decayed, an oiw 
ganic transposition of ite parts is constantly going oxk\ 
therefore it is important to allow the confined air of 
the room, which becomes highly impregnated with tha 
effluvia, to pass off Aify animal or vegetable substance 
in a souna state is more liable to become diseased 
when placed in an atmosphere impregnated with 
effluvia ;^ but again, on the other hand, it is well 
known that apples and pean shrivel and lose their fla- 
vor when exposed, particularly in spring, to a fre^ 
admission of external air. This may be attributed not 
so much to the mere admission of air, as to the inoreased. 
temperature which the air in n>iing has attained. The* 
increased heat of the atmosphere then dries up the 
juices of the ^ple and destroys its flavor,* in fiict» 
fruit so exposed becomes tasteless and tough. Now it 
appears to me quite necessary to admit air or rather to 
allow the impure aif to pass off quietly at the ceiling 
without creating a complete current in the house, and 
to exclude the admission of external air at the noon 
and windows as much as possible, to keep down the 
temperature of the room, for on this a great dealde- 
penas. Could the same kind of temperature be main- 
tained in spring as during winter, there can be no doubt 
that fruit -would keep much better, and be better 
flavored . When pean are just arriving at perfection, 
they maybe greatly improved in flavor by being placed 
in a warm room for a few days before they are. eaten. 
The increased temperature promotes more rapidly and 
perfectly the transposition of the juices into the sac- - 
charine state. 

J^Qiwn, — The Bishop of Derry has invented an- 
atmospheric chum. Instead of the present unsdenti- 
fic mode of making butter by churning, his lordship 
accomplishes this measure by the simpler maimer 
of foremg a full current of atmospheric air through the 
cream by means of an exceedingly well-devised forc- 
ing pump. The aij passes through a glass tube con- 
nected with the air-pump, descending nearly to the 
bottom of the churn. The chum is of tin, and fits in- 
to another tin cylinder, provided with a funnel and 
stop-cock, so as to heat the cream to the necessary 
temperature. The pump is worked by jneans of a 
winch, which is not so laborious as the usual chum. 
Independently of the happy application of science to 
this important department of domestic economy, in a 
practical point of view it is extremely valuable. The 
milk is not moved by a dasher, as in the common 
chum ; but the oxygen of the atmosphere is brought 
into close contact with the cream, so as to effect a fnli 
combination of the butyracious part, and to convert it 
all into butter. On one occasion the churning was car- 
ried on for the space of 1 hour and 45 minutes, and 11 
gallons of cream produced 96 Ibs^ of butter.— ^<o6f^ 
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An f ssat vpon the Whsat Flt, and sokb 
Spsciss /Allisd to it. By Asa, Fitch, M.D., pp. 32, 
Actavo, with a cotorad engraving of eight figures. — We 
hail this pamphlet as another evidence of the gradual ad- 
vance'ment of an improved agriculture with the public 
mind. Dr. Fitch seems to have treated the sul^ect'of 
the Wheat Fly and the species resembliog it, with suffi- 
cient minuteness, and gives iJu a more clear and definite 
idea^ of its history, habits, and the means of arresting 
its ravages than we have yet met with. We hope his 
work will hav^ an extensive circulation among the 
fiirmeTs; as it might J)e the means of leading manv 
of them to habitB of observation of insects, which 
would hereafter greatly benefit ihe community. We 
wish the State Ag, Society would purchase the copy- 
lil^ht of this pamphlet from the author, and issue a 
large edition for distribution among the County So- 
cieties. We are much obliged for the copy sent us. 

Tas HisTOftT 07 Silk, CottoM, Limxn, Wool, 
AVD otbbb FiBious SuBSTAMCBsj; lucludiog obseE" 
▼ations on Spinning", Dvin^ and Weaving:. Also, an 
account of the I^toral Life of the Ancients, ^eir 
Social State and Attainments in the Domestic Arts- 
Illustrated by Steri Engravings, pp. 464, octtt^vo. 
Harper & Brothers^ New YoilL^We have looked 
through this highly curiois and Meful book, with 
much pleasure, and find it condenses a mass of uifbr- 
matioB on the subjects of which it treats, which one 
might seek m vain for in an estensive library. In 
comparing the agriculture and manufactures of an- 
cient times with those of our own day, we find that 
very man]|r, even in the most humble circumstances, 
are enjoyinsf, in their daily food and raiment, what 
princes mi^t have formerly coveted in vain. This 
History, of the Jfessxs. Haiper,. i» a beautilul work 
lor holiday presents among ^he industrial classes, 
and wo recommend it to Agricultural Societies in 
making up their assortment of books for prenoinms 
to be distributed at their annual meetings. 

Thb Abtist, Thb Mbbchant. anp Thb Statbs- 
MAM, Of the age of the Medici and of our .own Times. 
In two volumes. By C. Edwards Lester. Price $1 29. 
Paine & Burgess>67 John St.— These volumes under 
review, are devoted to the Axitobio|^pl^ of Powers, 
the American Sculptor, whose iAimitable works have 
already placed him higher in the niche of &me than 
any other artist of anciBut or modern times. Hiram 
Powers is a man of powtr-^ wonderful creatnse of 
instinctive genius, and*' with modesty equal to his 
worth. The worid is souT^ding with praises of his 
statues of the human form divine; but if we caitever 
see him, we intend to get him to chisel a hone, an ox, 
and some other domestic animals.. The son of a Yet- 
mont farmer, he is just the man for this : nor will it 
lessen his dignity to do works of this kind. Many are 
the anecdotes we have heard of Powers from his asso- 
ciates ; all these, and a thousand more, has Mr. Lester 
given us in this autobiography, clothed in his usual 
racy, slapdash style. This will be a very popular 
book ; every Amencan ought to read it, old or young — 
it will make them proud of their countryman, Dioud of 
their country, and give them an inkling of toe fiime 
that ultimately awaits us, as a nation, in the fine arts. 
Europeans will now cease their sneers. These vol- 
umes are embellished with portraits of Powers and 
Americus Vespucius. 

Fire Proof Safbs.-^Ouf readers are referred to the 
advertisement of Salamander Safes. We ha,ve exam- 
ined them thoroughly, and believe them to be a supe- 
rior article, highly desirable to preserve money, plate, 
jewelry, and valuable papers from fire and burglars. 
Planters and formers doing much business ought to be 



provided with them. We have one for exhibition at ovr 
warehouse, and will recelA orders for them of apy n* 
quired size. 

Thb Tooth's Cabinet.— This is a beautiful 
monthly periodical, of 32 pa^es, octavo* Price $1 a 
year. It is got up something in the stvle of the Penny 
Magazine, and is hiehly deserving tpe patronage of 
the public. Saxton & Miles, publishers, 205 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Adbbess vpob Imsxcts Iniubious to Ybobta- 
TioN. By Noyes Darling.— >This Address was deliv- 
ered before the New Haven Horticultural and Agrieul* 
tural Societies, at their late meeting in October, and is 
published in the Transactions of (he Society for the 
year 1845. Mr. Darling has been long and favorably 
known as a writer on Insects, and his Address is de- 
serving an attentive perusal The little creatures do 
infinite mischief, and the best means of extirpating 
them and^ guarding against their ravages ought to be 
carefully studied by all agriculturists. 

Tbb Whbat Crop of ]84S.--The wheat crop of 
the United States for this year, is estimated at 125,000r 
000 of bushels. .The wheat crop of 1842, which was 
the largest ever previously raised in this country, was 
108,000,000. The increase of 22,000,000 shows not 
less the large additional amount of kmd bnraeht under 
cultivation than the fenisl character of the last sum- 
mer. The crop of Micnigan is comparativeljUrger 
Ihan that of any other State in the Union, mth m 
population of not over 400,000, she raises this yeta at 
least 7.000,000 bushels of wheat The quality is also 
of the very best — Jlhamf jSrgus,. 

Thb MfrsTBBiES of Tobacco. By the Rer. Ben- 
jamin J. Lane. Wiley & Putnam. Price 37^ cents. 
Our readers are pretty well aware of our utter detesta- 
tion of this nasty and odious weed. How any one 
can use it in any shape or form is utterlr incompre- 
hensible to us. This treatise shows its filthtness and 
injurious tendencies, in a very full and complete man- 
ner. We wish it could be placed in the hands of^eveiy 
head of a fomily in the Umted States : we should them 
hope for some reform in the use of this vile weed. 
ToWco is the direct causa of insanity, and many 
other diseases too fearful to- mention. If any one 
doubts this, let him read the opinions of the most emi- 
nent German physicians, the country where tobacco is 
more nniTersally used, and especially in the way of 
snufiing and smoking, than any other. 

AcBBowLXDOMENTs. — To Hou. W. L. Oogau, 
President, for his Address before the New London, va., 
Ag. Society ; to an unknown fkiend, $>r the Address 
of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., at the fate Show of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society. 

Road JIcwsbsw — We desire to call attsAtion to' the 
superior horses advertised in tiiis paper. Such ani- 
mus are rare, and ^specialljr at tne prices offered. 
They would be of great valoe in any breeding stud for 
roadsters. 

DoBKiNO Fowls.— We would inform the nnmerous 
applicants for these fowls, that no oiders can be sup- 
plied before next fiill. The price will itfiiformly be 
$5 per pair. 

To CoRBBSPONnsiiTS. — John B. MUer^Thomas 
Affleck, B. L. C. Wailes, Philetus Philips, Wm. Vnr- 
tridffe. John P. Norton, Coke, M. W. philips, S. H. 
R., Solon Robinson, and A Constant Reader are re- 
ceived. We cannot agree with the latter in his 
opinion of the African maize. It has been frequently 
noticed in this Journal, through the N. Y. Faimen' 
Club. 

To A SuBSCBiBBB. — The commonldnd of Salt, such 
as can be purchased from 20 to 25 cents pec bushel, is 
the kind used for agricultural purposes. The part of 
the car^ lyinf on the ship*9 bottom, sometimes i^ets 
quite dirty, and may then be had at a still lower piica. 
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RETIEUr or TKE HARKET. 

PJUCCA CUBBBMT IS NS'^YORK, DSCXKBSR 24, 184^ 
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ASHEB, Pots, per 100 lbs. 

?«Brls, do. 

BALE ROPE, lb. 

BARK. QuereltroB, ton, 

BEAN8.Wblte biuh. 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow, lb. 

BOLT ROPE, do. 

BONES, noand, bnih. 

BR ISTL ES, Amiuricaji, lb. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

SUDplag do. 

CANDLK; Ifould, TaUow, do. 

Bpemi, do. 

S teorine, do. 

CHEESE, ^ do. 

COAL, Antbncite, 9000 lbs. 

CORDAGE, ABieriean, lb. 

COTTON, do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Ahmt. hemp,.*, .yud, 

K^ntndcy do. 

FEATHERS,.. lb. 

FLAX, Americaa do. 

FLOUR, Northern ud Wetten, bU. 

Fancy, ..« • do. 

Bonthen ••.• do. 

Richmond City MllU, do. 

Rye, do. 

GRAIN-^Wheat, Western,.^ bnih. 

Soathem .....do. 

Rye, « doi 

Con, Northern, ^ do. 

Soathem, do. 

Barley do. 

Gate, Northern, ** da 

Soathem, do. 

GUANO, 100 Ibe. 

HAY.inbalef 4....do. 

HEMP, Rnuia, clean ton, 180 00 

American, wateiHTotted,..* da 105 00 

American, dew-rotted... « >. • .do. 

HIDES, Dry Southern • -ib. 

HOPS...... '. 4b. 

HORNS, 100. 

LEAD » lb. 

Sheet and bar do. 

MEAL, Com, bbl. 

Cora hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Oiieana, •• gal. 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 

NAVAL 8T0R£S~T^, bbl. 

Pitch. do 

Roain -« da 

Turpentine, k... do. 

Spiriu Torpentine, Souttanra, gal. 

OIL, Llnaeed, American, da 

Castor, da 

Lard, do. 

OILCAKE, 100 Iba. 

PEAS, Field, ^ bnsh. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 

Ofoond, in bbls., ofSOOlba. 

PROViaiONS-Beef; Mesa, bbl. 

Piimer> do. 

Smoked, lb. 

Rounds, in pickle,, •do. 

FodCjMsaa, bM. 

Prime...... da 

Laid, -. lb. 

Bacon aides, Smoked, da 

In^eUe, do. 

Rams, Smoked, « do. 

Pickled, do. 

Bhonldeas, Smoked, do. 

FlcMed, da 

RICE. ». 100 lbs. 

SALT, aack, 

Common, ...»...*••.• ..biiBh. 

SEEDSMHover, lb. 

Timothy, 7bMh. 

Flax, rough, da 

dean, - da 

SODA, Ash, Gont'g 80 per cent soila,... .lb. 

Sulphate Soda, ground, .....do. 

B0GAR,NewOi1eana;. da 

SUMAC, American, ton, 

TALLOW, lb. 

TOBACCO da 

WHISKEY, American, gal. 

WOOL, Saxony, lb. 

Merino, da 

Half-Mood, da 

.do 
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NfiHr YORK CATTIiE Bf AHKKT— Dec,81 

At Mariwt, 1300 Beef Cattle (350 from the South), 75 Cows and 
CUves, and 8500 Sheep and Jjambs. 

Tucns.~Beef Cattle— An aci^ve demand has jiieiralled,dulng 
the week, without; howcTer, any material variation in price, 
which, for inferior and middling qualltiea, may be ^uoled at 
t4.50a96.00 and $5.50 and 00.85 for rood and prime ; thongh a 
small lot on Saturday, bronght 96JM>. XW left over. 

CowB AMD Calvis.— All at market taken at prices ranging 
accordiog to quality, flrom $16 to $30. 

Shsbp ahd Lambs^Wo qfK>te 91 SSeOSJO. A *w estsa ai 
96. All sold. 

Looas Hat— b held al 91*18^ and considerable sales makinff. 

JLmU^n%».-^^»ke» quiet O^tton Is dull at a reduction of ^ of a 
cent per lb. Export since 1st September last, 386,608 bales ; 
eame time last year, 377,768 ; same time year beflve, 909,560. 
#1bwr dull, at a great reduction of prices. The large advance last 
mffnth Was totally uiOuttlfied, and was got up mainly hj a com- 
bination of speculators on both sides of the water. IrAeoland 
meet kinds of grain have ihUen, but are in good demand. Hey 
brisk. A'eve/ SterM firm. iVwuiem of aU kinds in fair reqnaet 
Mola»M9t Sugnr, iUcs, and TVtecee, little change. Wool niher 
stagnant. 

.MoHog continues scarce, and Isdlfflcnlt to be had at legal ntes 
except on the best paper. 

SUtckg much depressed on acooont of the Orsfon VTABr-vidi- 
licot-Ahe poUtloal humbug and tenor of the day. 

THo Weatkor for most or the month has been of the snug win- 
ter kind. Such late crops as have remained out at tbo eouth have 
been well husbanded, and the year's bnsinesa on the whole may 
be considemd highly advantageous to the Farmer and Planter. 

J _ _ I ~ -- — . — — 

TRAmucnoRS of tii« N. T. Statc Ao. Socinrr.— The 
answer of ** A Member*' to an article in the Deeember Naof the 
Cnlttvator came to hand too late Ibr the laaoary Ma ; I fanvv 
thmefore Issued U In «n Extra, published by myself. I 
raepectftilly call the attention of all candid persons to It, 
as the writer makes out a strong case against the editor of 
the Cultivator on one point What be will have to snir on 
others I have no msans of knowing. By his request I have 
Issued a large edition that his friends can have It grotia, i% anp 
quantitf, for distribution. I recommend their circuhttlng it 
extensively in every direction, the more especially ainee mysolf 
and Saxion It MUe* have become the innocent victims of ven- 
tlous suits, simply because I iaro to be INDEPENDENT and 
HONORABLE Jn my conduct A. B. ALLEN. 

OHJBAP PliOirS FOB TEUB SOfJXH* 

These nlows an made in a ftr superior manner to any of the 
same kind ever sent from this market The woods an of well 
selected white oak, and got qnt by Patent Machinery, and an all 
exactly alike, so that if ooe part wears out, or geu broken. It can 
be Instantly nplaced by a duplicate. It is the same also with 
the iron parte. The whole mateilal of these ptowsls wananlad 
of a superior kind. 

Price of NalO| Plow 98*00 

111 do 8J» 

ComPW 8J0 

Nam 4.50 

Na80 490 

J. M. lb Co. Na 8. with coulter 3.50 

** 3, do 4JM> 

** 4^ ' do SiOO 

A liberal discoantfloni the above prices to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.7. 
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AQENTB FOR THE AMERICAN AQRICULTUR18T* 

PAtfsdfl^Ma. J. BL Oamnbell. 

JTeeMajtM, Pa ^ Or. R. R. Reed. 

JUkomtf.Jf. T E.H. Pease. 

ayraeuso, IT. r. ..Stoddard k. Bahcock and L. W. HaU. 

jfubwnyJf: r. J.C.Pe rtiyACa 

fioc/kootoTf At. J. .•......•....•.•• ■•••••ti>. jr. vroesmas. 

BMLo^K, r. J. B.Butter|bCa 

Booton^Mua SaxtonlbKelt 

MU^aukU. Wi». T9r, Hale It Hopkins. 

Ckieago, ill S. F. Gale fe Ca 

iSnUuit^Mo. Halsalldfc Count 

CWmatas, Oa^Mdaren4niflMnf,^te BalllbMosea. 

r ^.^11 w ( Morton fc Gri«>n>ld. 

I'^wMViUOtKy {George Lapping A»Oa 

JVbwOrisans D. Baker fc Co. and N. Steele. 

Otadnnati, Okt0 .W. H. Moore Ic Ca 

C»eriMe<m, & C. J. Thompson. 

AOmM^Qoo J. J. Richards. 

Jforfolk.ra, J. Vlckery, Jr. 

Ahte»«,JlfiM ....6S.Tabie» 

WooUomi^Ln^EMiFMcina. Rev. A. W. Pool. 

««_-.i fiw^iidu— A.«.«. J BotOM RoaiRSOH, 

Genenl TkaveUing Agnli, ( amwo SHnnnAir. 
Bonnd volumes can be (Atalaed of any of our A«»nU at •L89 
pervoliune. 
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GENUINE EAGLE PLOWS. 

The svbscriber U lole Aseot in thl« dty for these eelebnted 
plows, end any one else preteodlng to keep them has only a 
nlsenble Imitation : the publle* therefore, are cautioned to bo on 
their gnafd egalnst deoepaon. The following brief abstract ftom 
the ofcular of the manofhetnrers, Messrs. Bnggl^ Noarse fc 
Mason, wUl give some Idea of the public estiniatlon of their merits. 

iH each year, 1843 and 1843, the Agrienltoral Society of Essex 
Oonnty.Mass., oflbrad {Memibms for the best plows, andlnstitatod 
fiiU teveetlffition and trials, which resalted each year, in award- 
Inff to Bnggles, Noarse fc Blason, Uie highest premiam. The 
Judging Committee for 1843, In their printed Report, say, ** our at- 
tention was called to the quality of the castings on the plows of 
Buggies k. Co., their finish and durability. Thefa- appearance is 
oerialaly mom nerfect than anything we have elsewhere seen. 
The process of cnilling the Doint, the entire edge of the share and 
flange or base of the landslae, gives a permanence and durability 
to the work that renders It of a deciaedly superior character/* 
** and we think there Is no hacard in saying, that the value of 
the parts thus made, is more than doubled by the process.'* 

The following Table shows the number of premiums awarded 
to •ompetltors contending for the prizes before the severe! diflhr- 
ent societies named, and the number awarded to those who used 
plows nude by Buggies, Nouae, A Mnaon. 
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It Is but Inst to remark that the eompeUtlon was as peat be- 
tween tta dlflfcrent plow-maken as between the ptowmen ; and, 
la most Astanoes, noted, the plows above-named were strongly 
eontested by JProaty k, Meais* (so called) ** Centre Dreui^t,'* 
Martin's imitation of our •* Ea^e'* plows, and that In even etue. 
the first premiums were awarded to plowmen, y^ho penonned 
their work with plows made by Boggles, Nonrse 9t Mason. 

A. B. ALL&V, 187 Water Street, N.T. 



DAVISOPTS PATENT PROCESS FOR CURING 

MEAT. 

The undersigned is anthortxed by the patentees to sell WteDts 
Ibr the uslnn and sale ofDavlson's Appantus for Qirlng Heats ; 
and preservln| timber ; and alao fhr the sale of rlgnts for Siatea. 
The natarecc the appantus may be learned ftom the article 
imge 28 in this number of the Agncuiturist By this process, all 
kinds of meat ean be perfectly cured In twelve hours, and In 
warm weather as well as cola^ It leaves all the Juices in the 
meat, and of cou^ It makes a better article ; bacon cured In It 
may be put to smoke In two days. It la Just such an article as 
every ptaaler in the South shoold have. Application for rights 
and Ibr single machines may be made to the subscriber. The 
prion ef (he tnarhlnea Is fixxn S75 to •300, according to size. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.T. 



PERinriAN GVAlfO. 

The snhaeriber keeps this excellent foitlllaer constantly on 
hand for sale, In bags or barrels. It comes direct Ihmi the agent 
of the Peruvian Company, and Is wnnanted genuine and of aflrst 
fateqtiality. 

Price for five tons or more tt cents per lb. 

" one to five tons S| do. 

'* half a ton to one ton S} do. 

'* less than half a ton 3 do. 

A. B. AIXEN,]97WaterStKet 



HVEWFOIJNDI^AND PVPS. 

One now seven weeks old, black, except a small spot of white 
ott the breast Also, a litter dellvemble the middJe of Pebraary 
to the 1st of Mareh. These pnpa are from Imported stock, direct 
ftom Newfoundland, uneenalled In the United States. The sire 
of them weighs 143 lbs. Those who wish to seevre one ilKMild 
•pply iomwdlninly Co the GiiiT0ft«r rmm Fitwm^ 



SMITHS PATENT SEPARATING CORN 

SHELLER. 
Ar wJUcA wtawardtd by tkt ^menean InstitiUe, Jfmo Totk, 

aSUver Medai. 

Rrom reeent and eztenled opentlonsin the trials of theee ma- 
chines at the South, as well as the decisions of sdentlfle and 
reputable Individuals flrom vartous and remote parts, the proiwlo- 
ten are now in possession of the most conclusive evidence that 
this ipachhie not only stands unrivalled, bnt that Its arrangement 
will ever remain the climax of Improvement In Onm Shellers. In 
the (hrther support €€ which, the fiillowlng additional Ihets are 
respectfolly suMnitted, via. :— Its structure Is stanirfe and compact ; 
of strong and dnmUe materials ; Is easy of tmasportation ; safe In 
its opentlon agelnst accident ; Is adapted to all the various kinds 
of com, whetnar damp or dry; receives the ears promlscttonsly 
flrom the shovel, baslDBt, or crib ; breaks neither the com nor the 
cobs ; is readily attached to any horse or other power (being 
simply driven by belt or rope) ; operates in the double capacity of 
sbeller and separator, doing its work peifbctly clean, and at the 
rate of firom one hundred to one hundred nnd fifty bnshela per 
hour. 

lo the mannlhctnre of theee machlnaa, the parties concerned 
have spared neither pains nor expense in the eatabllahraentof 
that system which would produce an article of the greatest 
utility, accompanied with least expense. The machine In Its pre- 
sent and improved style Is raapectAllly submitted as evidence of 
success ; and the propriettm only ask of the public a careAil l»- 
vestigarion, and they will cheerftilly abide- the result 

In regard loa fixed and uniform price, on which there has beaB 
no settled vrangement, the proprleton now have die sattslhettoa 
t6 state that the mode of manufiKtnre has become firmly estab- 
lished, and the price per machine will uBUbrmly be PlftyDoUan; 

P.N. SMITH, Pnientee. 

Samnel Banna, pioprle to r for the Statee of New Terk and Jlew 
Jersey, and general amit fat the Atlaatte Statea. 

The subsciiber having beeoese sole mannfocttncr of the above 
machine. Is now prepared lo supply oiden, and wUi forward at 
the established price. Apply to 

Sakubl Hakiva, Valatia, Ktnderhook, N. Y. 
A. B. Allbh, Agent, 187 Water Street, N. Y« 
T. B. WnnnLnn, Travelling Agent flir the Soutfmm States. 

FIRE PROOr SAFBS.. 

Gayler's Double Salamander Book Safos, wnmnted Fire Preof. 
Single Salamander Safos, equal. If not anperior, to any made. 

C. J. Gaylei's Double Salamander, is the imly Safe yet Invented 
which is, oeyond doubt; proof against (he aetlon of fire, strong 
enough toendon a foil mm the thiid story of a buUdia^ with,, 
locks to each door of the best quality, which will dofoat the a^ 
tempts of bulbars. This really fire proof artide is oonstructed so 
as to combine two perfoct Iran safos, one within the other, eac]k< 
being made of wroi%bt bar and plate Iron, and Uned b et w e e n with 
the most perfect non-oonduethig and Indesbractlble substances. 

Those who are in want of an article that w:ill aflbrd sure pro- 
tection, are Invited to examine an assortment of the doidda and 
sincle Balamander Safoe. SaJaa made, flootocaaiis- and anv ^t^ 
required, fitted to order. 

LSONABD BBO WN, 80 Wall SOMt 

One of theee Safoe can be aeen at«mf warehouse whero 
orden will be reoelved. A. B. ALLENf IBT Water St, N. Y. 

FASTOLFF SA8FBBBST. 

The Subscriber has Jntt received a tkosh supply of the abovo 
valuable Baspberry, esteemed in England superior to aU other 
varieties. The flruit Is vtory larie, of rich tevor, and bean a6an* 
dantly. They are ready (or delivery as fidlows : 

Package containing 2a eanes, 98. Oontalnhig 13 canes, S& 

Single canes, SO cents. ThOse are wamnted true to name. 

Also for sale, a choice edlection of gteen-hoase a&d stove plants. 

Orden addressed to thennderslgned will receive attention, and 
flmn unknown applicants a remltianee or satlsfoctory reforenee 
Is required. JACOB IL TALK. 

Hortlcuttnml Qardeni, Plushlng, L. L, N.Y., January 1, 1840. 

A SDFSBZOH STALLXOV. 

A thorouglfr^hrBd stallion for sale, of a foshlonable pedigree ; 
five yean cXd^ of a blood bay; black legs, mane, and tail, and 
Without white. He stands iSf hands hl^ and will weigh 1,100 
lbs. He has won several racea, and is a MpsrfttrsMtr, going leml 
In hia-pace. He is perfectly sound ; kina in temper ; possessea 
great style, and would have made a capital roadster. He has 
two crosses In him, of the ftmous Imported Messenger, and may 
be depended on to get first-rate roadsters. His price Is $4M, 
which Is extremely low for him. He would have brought $1,900 
easily three yean ano, but his owner having no farther use for 
him u desirous of selung. 

Also for sale a road stalUon 16 hands high, and finir yeen old, 
ofa bay color and fine style. Price tttO. Apply to 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street 
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AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Thk SabKriber iMepa constantly on hand the best and most 
complete assortment of Agricaltaral Implements, Field Seeds, 
and Fertilizers, to be foond^ the city. A few of the artlelee he 
enumerates below, viai. : — 

Pt*mt.—Ccfiia% Rice, and Bngar Plows, «S.OO to 4.50 

t Some of these plows are made expressly Ibr light sandy soils, 
^others far a loam or stiff clay, which oiey work in the best 
'manner. Being made by patent machinery, they are superior to 
anything of the kind ever before sold in this market. 

Oae-horse Flows for the North, with single and doable mould 
boards. These last are admirable to work in between the rows 
of root crops and corn, when not over 3| feet apart, as they turn 
the ftirrow both ways to the crop at once, thus doing double the 

wwkofailnfflenioald board < 3.00 to 5.00 

Riee Trenching Plow. This does the same work as the hands 
perform on a rice plantation with trenching hoes, and equally as 
well, and with five timee the rapidity that a negro can work. No 

rice planter should be without taem 6.00 to 6.50 

Two and Four-hoiae PiowSf of diflerent sizes, and for all kinds 
of soil — stony, sandy, loatn, or clay; also ibr stubble and sward 
land. Some of those have crane-clevies attached to them, thus 
enabling the off horie, in plowing a wefr meadow, to walk on the 
solid sward, instead of a miry fresh plowed furrow. Others are 
adapted to trench plowing, enabling the farmer to turn up virgin 
earth in a deep sou. Those plows are strong cnongh to gmb up 
bushes with their roots, heavy bogs, itc They likewise answer 

fiMT partial ditehinf. 5J00 to 90.00 

Paring Plows tor shaving- off tlie tnrf preparatory to{|rfwv 

bonUng • ^MAw 

Harrows. A complete aseoiCaent of sqaara, trian^, and 
double triangle folding harrows, with wrought iron or steel 

poiated teeth. The last are weqreaperkMr &0atol6.Q0 

Rollers of various kinds, wood, stone, or Iron, •ingle or double, 

and to move by hand or horse power. . .^^ 16.00 to 65.00 

Cultivators, hand or horse, of wious patterns &,00 to 8.00 

Hone Powers. Endless chain single horse 85.00 

** do. tworhofse IIOjOO 

** Cast-faron, single or two-horse 50.00 to 60.00 

** da Ibnr-horBe 95jOIK 

Grain Threshers... .435.00 to4AJ00 Beaters.... 90XM) to S5jQ» 

Threshers, with Separators »Mto 50u09 

Clover MHls 30.00 to 0(419 

Fanning Mills lS.00to tTJOO 

Burr Scone Hills, forgrindhig grain ....36.00 la 195.00 

Cast-iron Mills, a new and most admirable iavantloa. They work 

either by hand or other power, and are well adapted ftr grinding 

all kinds of grain, except floaring wheat Ibr market. . .7.00 to 9ym 

Oom and Cob Crushers^ for grinding eeb in the e«r,30.00 to 35.00 

Sugar Crashers 7£OUi90JOO 

Paint Mills of various pattems 7.00 to 17.00 

Con Shellers and Hoskers. WUl shell ftom 100 to 900 
hitshels of ears per hoar, in the hest manner. These work by 

hoise or other power .^ 95J00to 

The same worked by hand, made of wood or ) • m «m 

castlion {7.0010 

YefBtable Catters, for slicing «p potatoes, heels, ^ pm «» 

toniips, Ac •....••..)^^ 

Straw Cntters. Oommon haiid kind. ^.3U)0(d 

** Uovey's, with spiral blades 10.00 to 

** 8teveni*do^c]ttfiromllnchtoHh&.lo«gJ0i)0to 

Con stalk Cotters, Thara*s. Shidair's, and othcxB25.00 to 

Cotton Gins of varioos patterns 964)0 to 150j06 

Ox, Boad, or Dirt 8cni£srB 4J50to . A.06 

Self-Acting Cheese Press, a neat aikd very superior and ( « m 

■hnple article ^c« 

Seed Sowers, various patterns 9JS0 to 6.00 

Hortlcultnral Tool Chesu ^wioplete 18.00 

Wheel-Barrows for Gardens 4.60 

Common ditto ^ 3.35 to 3.50 

Tree or Bush Pullers, $3.00 to 5.00 ; Garden Syringes, 3.00 to 3.50. 
Grain Cradles, 3.00 to 3.50 ; Sansage Stuflbrs, 4.50 to 5.00 ; Lac- 
tometers, S.50; BeeBlves, 3J25 ; Ox Yokes and Bows, 2.50 to 
MO', Bfanure Forks, 63 centt to 4.00; Hay ditto, 50 cents to 1.00; 
Grain and Grass Scythes, 75 cents to 1.6Q ; Swingle Trees, l.OU to 
3.50 : Hay and Straw Kaivee, 4.00 to 2iK) ; Axes, Collins*, 
HunU* and Simons', handled, 1.00 to 1.5D ; Grubbing Hoes, GO cts. 
to IJOO ; Picks, 1.00 to 3.00 ; Trace Chains, 75 cts. to 1.00 ; Bud- 
ding ditto, 1.13 ; Ox chains, American 19^ cents per lb., Engl\fih 
ditto, 9 cts ; Shovels, 75 cts. to 1.60 ; Spades, ditto, ditto ; Tree 
Scrapers, 31 to 75 cenU ; Schuffling Hoes, 25 cts. to 1.00 ; Chums, 
various patterns, 3.00 to 4.00 ; Grafting Chisels and Saw. 
handled. 3.00 ; Uoes, aU patterns, 25 to 63 cts. ; Potato hooks, GO 
cts. to 1.50 ; Do. Forks, 1.37 to 3.00 ; Garden Reels, 75 cts. ; Sickles, 
37 to 63 cts ; Grass Shears, 1.25 to 1 JO ; Twig Cutters, 50 cts. to 
2.00 ; Vine Scissors, 63 cts. ; Pruning Shears, 2.00 ; Screw Wrench- 
1.50 to 2.00 ; Sheep Shears^ 75 cts. to 1 J5 ; Strawberry Forks, 
37 cts. ; Seythe Rifles, Rakes, varlotu patterns and various 
prices ; Peat Knives 1 JO; Ox Muzzles, 31 to 50 eta. per pair ; Ox 
BQinrs,3l to GO cts.: Hatchets, 50 to 75 eta.; Horse Brushes, 
Hammers, Axe Handles, Horse Rocketa, Grindstones, Rollers, 
Crank end^jBhafts, Flower Gatherer^ Flails, Edging Knives, 
Cattle Tie-chains, Bull Rings, Butter Boxes, Bash Hooks, Cater- 
pOUr Brushes Fleams, Seoope. O^c Balls, Poeti SpooM, Garden 
TVowels, Bplnnlnf-whMl Heads, Well Whetb, Ovea Moathi, 
Boddhif Knives, FraaiBf dlttOb 
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Castings of all the patteflu for New Yortt lad Peeiriklll Ploirr 
at 4 centa per lb. 

Worcester ditto, 6 cents. 

Seeds of the various kinds, for the field only ; such as Wheat, 
Rye, Oati, Barley, Com, Beans, Peas, and Grass Seeds, Potatoes, 
Beeta, Carrota, and Parsnips. No gnrden seeds are kept. 

Fertilizers, such as Goano, Poudrette, Lime, Plaster, Bones. 

Agrlcultnral Books, a complete assortment 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

THE AMEBICAN AGRIOVIiTURIST. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ;. eicht copies for Five Dollars. 

Pttblishen Monthly, by Saxtom U, Milbi, SM Broadway, New 
York, containing 32 pages, royal octavo. 

Each number of the Aericulturist contains but One sheet, and 
is transported by mail under the same regnlatlons as newspanen, 
viz. : free any oistance not over 30 miles jfirom Ita place of publtea- 
tion ; over this and nifithin 100 miles, or to any town bi the State 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and oti s d x ta kaif 
etmte if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the nomben of this work month- 
ly, or advortisiog it, will be Ainushed a copy gratis, upon seHflMg 
such notice to this office. 

Back Volnroos oC Thc AMaaiCAii AaiicuLTinasT. with 
tables of contonU complete, for sale at $1.00 each ; ele> 
gantly and uniformly bound in doth, $1J2S. These are hand> 
some, tasteAil books, and make very desirable premiums for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Societies, and should also find place 
In all our District School Libraries. They constitute the best and 
Hiost complete treatise on American F^urininf, Stock-Breeding, 
and Horticulture, extant When several eoplee an erd«wV1i 
liberal discount will be msde. 

PERUVIAN CK7AKO. 
Shipped birU^e Perwmm Owmno On^penf •/ Lima, received 

per shlp*OT7»A«iM. 

Caution.— Thia is the only paieel of GENUINE PERUV IAN 
Guano now la this country, and may be had of the following 
persons: , 

a SAML. K. GEORGE, Baltfanore. ) 

<^. WOODBRIDGE. Savannah. I 

G. CLEGMAN. Philadelphia. lAjgenta of the 

SEGCOMB, BARTLBTTdtCo., Boeton. f Undecslgiied. 
A. B. ALLEN, New York. | 

THOMPSON A, COm Brooklyn. j 

The Coquimbo Is expected at this port, and the TVoy at Bait 
more, with cargoes of this crticle. Fsniem and others are can 
tioned afsinst^purchasing any ee Psmeum, not imported into lAts 
MfC by ttie undersigned, or into BoitlsMrs by Saml. K. Oeone. 

EDWIN BARTLETT. 
Agent of the Peruvian Guano Company. 
AW. 42 S0mtk StreeU JVgie York, Dec. 27, 1845. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Vdu wilt coDfer a particular favor upon the 
editor ofjbis paper by remittiiig yonr aubscriptiona 
direct to SaxtOD 6 Miles, initead of A. B. Allen, 
unleaa yoa wiib to address the latter on some bu»i- 
IMH Eoonecced with his store, or ■« editor of ibe 
ftfet. The subscription books of the Agncul- 
turist ai« kept »t the office of Sailon & Milu, 309 
Broadway, and this is \h6 proper place to address 
all orders for the paper and bound voIumeB. 
Nerertheless, when more convenient to snbscribere, 
aames and subscriptions will be taken at 187 Water 
Street, althongh it io much to be preferred that they 
go to 305 Broadway. 

STALL FKEDING COWS. 

We hare i«c«ntly noticed articles from English 
agricultural publications, which would go to prove 
the dimioished Quantity and quality of milk pro- 
duced from stall-fed cows. The results are so 
largely at vsrianoe from an^hing which has fallen 
wiuin our pwn observation, that we most be 
allowed to withhold our faith either in their accu- 
ral or faimeas. The conclusions reached are, 
that cows, which had been allowed to glean their 
own forftge from a lean pasture, when put up in a 
y«rd where they were well supplied wim treah cut 
H^taas, gave but about two-thirds their former quan- 
tity of milk, which was of a quality so much infe- 
rior, as to jrield but half the former aggregate quan- 
tity of butter. Such a result ws do not questios, 
bat if so, the whole premises which gave such s 
eonctauon have not been stated. 

That there is a wide dilTerence in the compaivlive 
value of the different kinds of grasses does not ad- 
mit of donbt,evenamong those of the some species. 
Some contain much more nutriment than others, 
w^h bave grown under otbv eireamstances of 



quality of soil, difference in moisture, &c. Nothing 
is better settled than that a crop of bey in some 
seasons is worth from 10 to 25 per cent, more for 
use, pound for pound, than in others; owing to ex- 
cess of moisture, imperfect elaboration of the juices, 
and other circumstances. To such a difference be- 
tween the cat herbage, and such as uu cropped by 
tlM'ania^UlllkUMlaiM.'Ulowiiw it was of tke 
same ipeclH^IBK added, the probable differene* 
of the kinds of grass. On oM naslures, (bar* an 
usually a large number of valuable minor graasM, 
which gradually inleimii: with the original ones 
sown, and which add much to their value as food 
for stock. In addition to this, a highly beneficial 
^ect on the health and thrift of animals is pro- 
duced, by their being enabled to procure a suffi- 
cient variety of food. I'liis eDect is more con- 
spicuous perhaps in the sheep than in any other 
quadruped. For them a frequent change of pas- 
ture is essential to thrift, unless an extended range 
at all times enables them to glean what is bMt 
suited to their tattes and the various demands of the 
animal economy. Some plants ore more hi^ly 
charged with fatty matters i others with resinous; 
some saline; others with aromatic, bitter, and astrin- 
gent principles. Thin variety, which if tbe animal 
be allowed to select from its own, and goiierally 
unerring instincts, not only yield their due propor- 
tion of nutriment, but when properly a.ssoeiated 
with others, and takon into (he stomacn at the pro- 
per time, their benefit is largely augmented. This 
IS probably the true cause of the greater yield of 
milk of cows while paelurin)^ than while stalled 

The true principle of soiling consists, in our 
opinfon, in a combination of both pasture and stall 
or rack feeding, and where circumstances will 
justify it. both should be unitud at the same tiDC. 
Ao abaadaiice of sueculenl grasKS, clover, pes- 
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THE PB08PXCTS OF THE VARMERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



■Tines, corn stalks, or regetables in the yard, with 
free access to pare water, with a supply of salt, 
lime, ashes, ana sulphur, with a daily ramble in the 
pasture for a few hours, where easily accessible, or 
& not, then as often as practicable, would undoubt- 
edly most dflfectually secure the greatest quantity 
of rich milk. 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE FARMERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Wx think we can discern in the causes of the 
present price of products, a reasonably prosperous 
condition for the agriculturists of the United States 
for some years to come. The crops throughout a 
considerable portion of Europe have been seriously 
diminished during the past season, and to such sm 
extent as to have created a large demand for vari- 
ous articles of produce from our own country. 
Owing to a bad season, the wheat and other nam 
crops, not only of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but also on the continent, have been somewhat de- 
ficient; while the potato rot has cut short this 
main article of food from large masses of the popu- 
lation. The norA of Europe, from which large 
supplies of grain are annually drawn, has partaken 
to no inconsiderable extent in a deficiency of crop, 
while the region of the Black Sea, whicn annually 
exports largely, has at least not augmented its 
production. The millions ue to be fed abroad, and 
to no other country can they look for a full supply 
of food but to our own. Added to the unusual de- 
ficiency of the Eastern hemisphere, a rapidly grow- 
ing demand has sprung up in Europe of late years 
for different items of American production, such as 
salted beef and pork, lard, lard oil, tikllow, hides, 
butter, cheese, wool, &c., which has relieved our 
home market of all the surplus prQ^||Me at remune* 
rating prices. This demand is constantly aug- 
menting, and the active, prosperous condition of 
foreign manufactures has rendered their continual 
importation a matter of absolute certainty. 

The operation of our late tariff has, on the other 
hand, diverted no inconsiderable portion of our 
former agricultural classes into manufacturers, who 
have thus shifted sides, and become consumers, in- 
stead oi producers. So long as this policy shall 
be persisted in, a healthy division of tne industrial 
classes of our country will be maintained, and the 
ordinary products of our farmers will continue to 
command fair prices; while the increasing de- 
mand for various articles for their use, hitherto but 
little cultivated among us, will gradually induce 
their production to a large extent, and at profitable 

S rices. Among these are silk, hemp, flax, in- 
igo, &e. 

There is in addition, every probability of some 
relaxation in the veir stringent policy of Great 
Britain, in regard to the admisnon of some of our 
agricultural staples, such as wheat, flour, and pota- 
toes, and especially in the almost free admission of 
maize, or IndiaEn corn. Should this anticipation be 
realized, we may confidently rely on a lai^ and 
permanent demand for these staples at such prices 
as will afford a most satisfactory return to the pro- 
ducer. The exhaustion of the <mlinary supply in 
EttTope, from the present deficiency, cannot be 
wholly obviated by anoQier season's full crop. 



The magazines of grain abroad, which are provi- 
dentially fiHed through successive years of excess 
of production, will have been nearly or quite ex- 
hausted before the next harvest, and the minimum 
of price then will not have been reached, till seve- 
ral good crops have been secured. Add to this, 
population in Europe is rapidly multiplying under 
the favoring influences of universal peace ; and it 
has in many sections already reached that point, 
when a^culture, in the present state of its sci- 
ence and practice, is barely sufficient to enable pro- 
duction to meet the demands of tbe citizens now 
extensively engaged in manufactures, commerce, 
and the various arts. 

To the inhabitants of the west and southwestern 
States of the Union, an additional cause of remune- 
ration will be found in the increasing facilities and 
diminished rates for conveying their products to 
market. New and spacious dvenues are opening 
in various directions, by which their produce will 
find a direct and economical transmission to the 
laree eastern markets. Among these are the Wa- 
bash canal, already navigable some 200 miles, but 
soon to be completed from the permanently naviga- 
ble waters of that river to Lake Erie, some 300 
miles; the Maumee canal, connecting Cincinnati 
and Lake Erie, which, with the former, are direct 
highways for western Ohio, and nearly all of In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and a part of 
Arkansas and Alabama ; the Illinois canal, to be 
finished within the .present year, and capable of 
yielding simiktr facilities to Illinois, Iowa, and 
Missouri. 

Railroads, too, are starting into life in diffisrent 
directions in the west, and opening their iron 
thoroughfares for the accommodation of our west- 
ern farmers, who thus have facilities for the trans- 
mission of various perishable articles to distant 
markets, where they can arrive uninjured, and find 
a profitable sale, which the hitherto tardy means of 
conveyance rendered impossible. 

Under all the circumstances of the prospect be- 
fore us, we may confidently say to our tarmers, 
without some material and adverse {K>licy in the 
administration of our own national affiiirs, your 
prospects are bright for fhe immediate future. Our 
monetary and industrial system is in a most 
healthy condition ; reason and common sense have 
resumed their reign throughout the country ; the le- 
gitimate avenues of agriculture, foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, manufactures, and the various aits, 
are all appropriately filled, and in successful prose- 
cution, it is in the power of the aericulturiste of 
the country to keep them where they are. The 
balance of power is with you. If true to your owa 
interests, and you rigidly adhere to our present 
wise system, a long and bright career of prosperity 
is before vou. Your destiny is in your own 
hands; and it is for you to watch carefully the ad- 
ministration of public affidrs, and see to it that no 
false theoretical principles of govemnyent, no ram- 
pant or unhallowed ambition, whether national or 
individual, be permitted to thrust disorder into our 
present beneficent sjrstem, and snatoh from you the 
legitinmte fruits of your own skill and industry 
— 4ay your plans at once for an increased produc- 
tion in every department pf your farming opets* 
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lioua, not by attempting; the cultiTatioii of more 
acres than rou can proSiably attend to, but by en- 
riching, and rendering more produetiTe by caieful 
tillage, what you now have nadcT management 
Introduce the heat tyBtems of hoabandry into your 
practice, the best aeeds and the beat implements ; 
carefully harvest and lay up beyond the risk of 
injury or waste, your Hurplae crops, and hold them 
for the best probable market j avoid running in 
debt, and pay such aa yon hare already contracted. 
With the adoi>tion of Buch a Bj^stem rigidly adhered 
to, the expiration of the ensuing live years may 
aee you the most prosperouB claas within the Union, 
if you are not decidedly aa at this present moment. 

THE STABLE.— No. 7. 

Viets. — In this No. we shall spealc onlr of those 
vices which are exhibited in the stable (the vices of 
work and of the rood will claim a separate num- 
ber), which are bi tins and kicking. It is true these 
are ntso seen out of tne stable, but the danger alin- 
ing from them is usually only in the stable. Monv 
horses will only bile and kick in the stable, al- 
though they will threaten to do so out of it 

To the groom, and the gentlemen who drive their 
own horses, it is important that the borse should, 
as to these vices, be safe in himself, or that the 
person controlling him ehould have the power to 
make him hannless. Much, ia this respect, de- 
pends on the groom, or the gentleman himself. 
ISi bad habits and vices, or hia good temper and 

Enidence, will have much to do with those of the 
orse. A horse of great sagacity and high spirit, 
in the hands of an JU-tempered, violent, and brutal 
groom, might, and very likely would, become 
vicious in some respect Indeed all those hones 
that are moderately vicious only as biters, are all, 
or nearly all, made so by violence and bad manace- 
menl. Thev are generally teased into the habit 
It is natural that a horse should retaliate abuse, 
and when pinched and teased they know it, and 
as they do not understand a joke, make a seri- 
ous return for the fun of the KTOom. Such horses, 
hotvever, never do harm but to repay abuse. 
Hence whipping does no good, and only makes 
them more violent and disposed to evil. Indeed it 
mar be questioned if, for the rices of biting and 
kicking, a horse erer is improved by punishment 
For aHual misconduct only, vrill correction answer 
a good purpose. Habiluaf vices can only be over- 
came by kiadoess, and if this will not reach them, 
cantion and the avoidance of danger are the only 
means of obviating the difficulty. With vices of 
temper, punishment only makes Md worse, and the 
horse will in the end he apt to become ferocious. 
Uofssa will often pat on the show of vice, will 
threaten to bite and to kick, will lefr, and raise the 
kind foot, and pretend to strike with the fore, and 
champ their teeth, and ^et it is all play. Mares 
■re quite apt to do this in gentlemen's or coaching 
stables. li ttaitd they may bite, but will only 
thitalen tf not teased, and indeed seem to threaten 
sometimes to avoid being teased, and at others to 
eommand attention and secure petting. Such horses 
ahanld never be minded. Let them alone and they 
will do no harm. Ih is an evidence of spirit, and 
Aay hare geMnJly much energy and bottom. 



Horses are not nnfrequently kickers and bittrs 
only with other horses, and for this mares are 

remarkable than horses, A rice of this kind 

ever be cured. Punish for it, and the punish- 
is foreotten in an hour, and the vice again 
indulged. With some horses it becomes a mania. 
They will slip their halters when the stable ij 
locked up, ana go round to the other horses, and 
bite and Kick them unmercifully. Again, they will 
kick or bite strange or unfavorite hoi^s, ond not 
known ones. For all this there is no remedy but 
separation. The horse that slips or breaks his 
hfuter to indulge his passion mast be kept alone, or 
pat into a close box stall ; and those who dislike 

slant ( 

and bite when broaght to t 

then are furious. They feai a crowd, i 

doubtless learned this from the i>erformance of 

some operation, as breaking, castration, or docking 

and pricking, which has required several persons , 

to do it. Tney recollectthe pain inflicted formerly 

by a crowd, and fear it agaia. U will be found 

that they cannot be shod ip the smithy; yet the 

smith may go alone to the^lable and shoe tliem in 

quietness without danger.. 



Btali, roa ± Bukk.— Fio. 8. 
Our cut this month illustrates a method of maM^- 
ing a hwse that is a vicious biter. For nrnny rea- 
sons it is often desirable to keep a biter. Generally 
tbey are the best of hones, and hare no other 
rice. Not uncommonly, under the management at 
a single groom, they are kind and affectionate, but 
to strangers are savage and dangerous. Of couiM, 
they are never to be trusted. If they cannot be 
rendered harmleas, they are worse then useless; 
indeed vice is the worst Kind of worthlessnesa, fM 
worthlessness h&a its d^reen, as it may be ham- 
less or dangerous. Our cut shows a method of 
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rnddng a biter hannleaa in the stable. A cord is 
bstened to the tialter head, and jMoses through the 
riDg, or staple, or hole into which the halter Btale, 
or strap, is lastened, and passes from thence to an- 
other at the end of the stall division poet in the 
rear of the horse. Here it is fastened, that it may 
not be drawn through. When the ^oom is to enter 
the stall, he puUa the cord, and draws the horse's 
head np to the ring to which the halter is fastened, 
and then the cord- is tied. His bead no longer at 
libettf, the horse is no longer daogerotis. This 
method is cheap, simple, and easilj' adopted. A 
hole in the stall partition, when of boards, and one 
in the post of tne partition, which anybody may 
bore with an auger, will answer the purpose to 
pass the cord through. This method ia conrenient 
■Utheap. When the horse ia taken out without 
the tisti;r there is no trouble in it, for it costs as 
Binch ironiile to take off the halter without the 
safety-cord ak with it. If the halter be left on the 
horse, it is as easy to untie the cord from the halter 
■s to untie the h^er j and it may be made for a few 
pennies (or Bhillings il made with rings) at most. 

Among biters, thofle which threaten are in 
general but Uttle (UngVous, and are much leas 
so than those which give no warning. The vice 
seems to have all degrees ; and the worst is that 
which shows itself in the horse who gives no indi- 
catioii of his vice. If such a biter be timid he will 
wait until the groom is within reach, datt at him, 
bite him severely, and then fly to the other side of 
the stall, and crouch or tremble in every fibre. 
Having learned that punishment follows the biting, 
he seems only to fear it when he has incurred the 
penalty. He may be vrhip^ severely, and in an 
Lour he will repeat the biting. Hem punishment 
will do no good. Let the groom when he enters 
the stall asBuma a resolute air, and threaten, a 
the timid biter is overawed, and so long as t 

rim keeps up his hostile air he is safe. This 
better conrse, and punishment should not be i . 
sorted to. To threaten it will deter, but to inflict it 
after the biting will not prevent a recurrence. 

Where the norse is savage and bold, and will, 
if punished, resist, he is the most dangerous of all 
biters. I^ of course does not warn, but wijl dash 
at one even when he knows he is watched, and 
not only bite, bnt do- it repeatedly, and retain the 
grip of nis jaws, and not unfrequenlly use his feet, 
and trample the object of his violence under his 
feet This is the mode in which ferocious etal' 
lions kill their grooms, and it has occasionally oc- 
curred with geldings. 

Nolhiju will cure the determined biter. Caution 
alone wilfiender him safe. He shonld be manwed 
by one person. When the groom goes up t6 mm 
it shoDld be in a decided manner, boldly, and as if 
hQ was to command or overpower the horae. He 
diould speak sternly to him, and keep hi 

him. If a bold horse, a whip should tie i _ 

k blow threatened, unlees with those in whom it 
wonld provoke retaliation. If it be necessary to 
do anything about the horse, it will be necessary to 
tie his head, or muzzle him. When the groom 
leaves the steilt, he should back the horse to the 
lenirth of the halter, and then step back out of the 
mH, which be may do safely. 



All this will aiiiwer ivilh horses that fear pon- 
iehmeni ; but with horses that are bold, and will 
fight if corrected, nothing but a head-cord to first 
fasten their heads will make them safe; and the 
cord, must be relied on wholly. A muzzle will 
hinder the horse from biting, but it will not pre- 
vent him from striking ; and tying by the head 
alone will answer. 
With all horses that bite, caution and kindness 
e the only means of safety. Kindness may re- 
claim the playful or moderate biter ; caution atone 
will make harmlcM the confirmed, savage, and fe- 
rocious one. 

BACHELDES'3 COBN-PLANTEB. 



This is the bent machine we have yet seen for 
planting corn. Tlie seed is put into the hopper 
above uie beam, and an the planter moves along, 
the share below opens the furrow ; the com is then 
dropped by aims moved by a crank: These arms 
have holes in the end ofthem, andasiheyptay ba^ 
and forth from under the hopper, receive Irom three 
to five grains in each hole, ana drop the com through 
a perpendicular tube attached to the share, into me 
drill made by it, A triangular iron follows and 
covera the corn, and the roller panses over and 
presses it down. The arms are made to drop the 
com nearer or farther apart by different sized wheels 
fastened on the crank, moving the arms quicker or 
slower as required. Those usually made here drop 
from two feet to four feet apart, as wished. The 
machine requires a Hmall horse or male to draw il, 
and with a boy to tend it and drive, will plant two 
to four acres per day, according to the widtfi of the 



PATENT SPRING TONGUE BUCKLE. 
We have been shown one of these, and we Mk 
attention to it for the purpose of both approval and 
condemnation. In principle it is a modification 
only of the common buckle; in the common one 
the draught is on the tongue, and the crou-bar of Ibe 
buckle on which the tongue rests at its moviw 
end ; the trace is curved at the point where dw 
tmgae enters it, and the draught is obhqoe both on 
the t(»gae and the croas-bar ; this apangenent 
spreads the diao^ht over the whole of the trace, and 
the ttwgue and crosa-bar both are employed in the 
draught. The buckle will sustain greater draughtOD 
account of the obliquity of the draught Thespring 
buckle plaoes the tongue at right ao^ea to dia 
trace, and there is no preasare on tbe cross-bar froan 
the trace itttlf, and only from the tongue. In all 
this it is tt^fnor to the old buckle, and in dm will 
destroy traces faster far than the conunon ona. 
Then lor traces or great draughlit is wortUeaa. Tha 
tongue is movMl % k apring, and entan tk« Mny 
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right angles. Here is its merit. In harness where 
straps sustain no draught, or a very slight one, this 
huckle is to be commended ; to move the' strap ft 
is only necessary to move the tong;ue, and the strap 
is free. In the common buckle it is often difficult to 
move the strap to free the tongue, and in that respect 
the spring buckle is a decided improvement ; and 
this applies more strikingly to traces than any other 
part of the harness ; but-even in this respect the 
spring buckle is not equal to Lawrence's lever buckle, 
for the trace may be more readily moved in it than 
in the former. We fear that the spring tongue buckle 
cannot be made small enough (on account of its 
complexity) to be used on harnesses at other points 
than the traces. If so, it is valueless for all pur- 
poses about harnesses. If it can be made small 
enough to answer for the purpose of fastening 
straps where there is no draught, or but a slight one, 
and a small buckle is required, it is a valuable im- 
provement. The same objection which applies to 
the common buckle does to this, viz. : when the 
trace or strap is moved, it must be moved from 
hole to hole, and these cannot be near each other, for 
tilien the trace or strap would be too much weak- 
ened. Here Lawrence's buckle is eminently supe- 
rior, as no holes are necessary, and the trace or 
strap is held by pressure, produced by the leverage 
of its curvature, and can be moved as much or little 
ks may be wished. 

Where there is no draught the spring buckle is 
superior to the common buckle; where there is 
draught no buckle equals Lawrence's ^ongueless one. 

GROWTlToF HAY. 

OuK correspondent A. R. D. (see last No., pa^e 
80), stated the fact, in his article, of a meadow in 
New Jersey, which was so much affected by 
drought, that it gave no gr^ss at the usual time of 
mowing ; but by keeping out the cattle, the grass 
took a start after the late rains commenced, and 
yielded two tons of hay per acre, which was cut 
and secured in November. 

The fact noticed is the same as is annually re- 

5eated among the best fanners in Kentucky and 
'ennessee, and has been incorporated as a regular 
practice or system with them. The first crop of the 
fine blue-grass pastures, the glory of Kentucky, 
matures, and is fed oflf by cattle in the early part of 
the season, after which the pastures are carefully 
closed against all intruders. The late summer and 
early fall rains again start the grass and give it a 
htxuriant growth. This second growth, owing to 
the difference of climate, is allowed to remain on 
the ground for winter fodder, and is then fed off by 
the cattle, while, at the north, it would have been 
necessary to cut and house it. Irrigation, or copious 
rains, with abundant manure, and a nrolonged 
autumn, would at all times secure this result in New 
Jersey. Owing to the excessive drought of the 
early part of the season, the grass did not grow ; the 
soil was not exhausted by its accustomed crop, and 
its hoarded strength was fully equivalent to a large 
coating of manure. The soil was thoroughly and 
deeply wanned by the long continued dry and hot 
weather, and the frequent and abundant wann 
showers that continued from the latter part of 
August till November, should have produced, as 
they cverywheie did, abundant crops of grass, 



though die instance mentioned is the only one we 
have noticed as being reserved for bay. We do 
not conceive there will be any effect on the next 
year's crop, whether the present one were cut earlier 
or later ; the aggregate taken off in the course of the 
season, alone affecting the quality of soil and its 
capabiHty for. subsequent production. We should 
prefer that some of the dead grass were left as a 
slight protection to the roots against frost ; but the 
latter seldom does serious injury to the roots of any 
of the grasses, unless accompanied by standing wa- 
ter, when it is said to winter kilL 

The remaining part of the article our correspond- 
ent has pretty much answered himself. We doubt 
the full dimensions of improvements communicated 
to the late Commissioner of Patents, and would 
much sooner credit a series of well authenticated 
facts in support of it, than an isolated instance, or 
any conjectures as to its possibility. That car- 
bonaceous matter is added to a soil, which is kept 
in grass, does not admit of doubt. The leaves ab- 
sorb carbonic acid from the atmosphere in large 
quantities, and carry no inconsiderable portion of 
It into the roots, where it accumulates in the soil, 
and nitrogen may possibly be added in sufficient 

?[uantity to maintain or even increase the standard 
ertility, by absorbing ammonia or nitric acid from 
the air and rains. But if the crop of grass be an- 
nually carried off, it is as certain as light, that there 
is a diminution of the salts ; and the mineral or in- 
organic portions of the soil are gradually becoming 
exhausted, and if not replaced, tney will sooner or 
later be so used up as to admit of no profitable returns. 
The reason of improvement going forward more 
rapidly when the seed is first allowed to mature, is 
simply, that in harvesting, much of it is scattered on 
the ground, where it replaces the old stock, and fills 
up every vacant space, by which more agents are at 
work in drawing carbonic acid from tne air, and 
storing it up in the roots, where it constitutes a per- 
manent addition to the fertility of the soil. ^ 

BENErrr of Aoricvltural Publications. — ^We 
have paid out to farmers, principally of this State, 
over SIX thousand dollars m money the past year, 
for improved stock and seeds, most of which has 
gone South. Now, if it were not for our periodi- 
cal, through the pages of which a knowledge of 
these things is made known, we could not thus 
benefit the farmer. Our business in these matters 
has merely commenced. What advantages, then, 
may not the farmer expect to derive from a continu- 
ance of it ? We probably do not make one-tenth 
part of the purchases which our paper influences — 
perhaps liot even one-twentieth ; and this amount 
IS only one small item of the benefits conferred 
upon farmers by agricultural publications. Think 
of the improved implements which they help to 
form ; of the improved system of cultivation ; of the 
introducti<Hi of new plants, seeds, and fruits : new 
fertilizers, and a superior method of applying 
them ; and above all, the great am^nt of instruc- 
tion to be found in their paf^s, and the constant 
endeavor to enlighten the minds and elevate the 
coalition of the producing class-^he pride, the 
glory* and the bulwark of the country. It is a 
standhig wonder that every farm-house has not ita 
agficultiUAl 
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ittt. Worion'e Cettew-— Mo. ». - 

Before thi« time, in the New England and Ae 
Northern States generally, the ^roond is probably 
frozen, and perhaps covered with snow. Here, I 
have as yet seen no ice more than an cigMh of an 
inch in thickness. For the lasf four or five d^s 
there has been no frost at all. It must not be sup- 
posed that this is an enviable state of things ; for, 
m place of our cold, clear, bracing atmosphere, we 
here have day after day of rain ; not a right down 
pour, but constant, gloomy, ceaseless dripping. 
TTie roads are hard, it is true, but are covered with 
a layer of mud, having the conmstency of a very 
thick soup. One soon learns here to despise an 
umbrella entirely, or to make it an inseparable 
companion. 

In the ability to plow during the whole winter, 
excepting pernaps a week or tsen days in each 
season, the Scotch farmers have a great advantage 
over us. They are not forced to huiry through all 
the operations of seed time in a few weeks. This 
disadvantage under which we labor, is in some 
degree balanced by the fact, that oiqp elimate is 
much less changeaole, so that when we da begin, 
we are able to go on almost without interruption. 

The mild winters of this country also permit the 
farmer to feed his turnips off by sheep in the field. 
He thus saves all the expense of lifting and storing, 
while the land receives a good coating of manure 
at the same time. Some light soils are also greatly 
benefited by ti^e consolidation which is produced 
by the constant passing to and fro of the sheep over 
the small areas in which they are successively con- 
fined. As we cannot feed off turnips in the field, 
we cannot grow them in such very large quantities 
as are grown in this country. It would be an im- 
mense undertaking to store the prodnce of 180 or 
200 acres at from 20 to SO tons of turnips per acre. 
At the same time, the fact is unquestionable, that 
we may most profitably grow roots to a far greater 
extent than at present 

T^ugh Scottish agriculture, in its best features, 
decidedly deserves all the praise which has been 
lavished upon it, I am inclined, on looking at the 
nghoU country^ to take courage respectins ourselves. 
The highly cultivated parts of Scotland, compared 
with the whole extent of arable land, are found to 
hear a very small proportion to the indifferently cul- 
tivated tracts. When the high roads are left the 
farming ftows bad in almost every case. T^vel- 
linff dunng the present year, by railway between. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, by coach between Edin- 
buTEh and Dumfries, also between Edinbiugh and 
Carlisle and Newcastle, I have passed over great 
tracts of country, as badly cultivated, judnng irom 
appearance, as almost any district in our Northern 
SSates. When I see these things even in Scotland, 
I take courage, and hope that we may rival the 
Scottish farmers sooner than they expect I do 
hope and believe, that our burners, the owners and 
occupiers of their own land, wiU more readily try 
new methods, will read more, and not being wedded 
by the practice of so many ages to bad habits of 
cultivation, will give up such habits a little more 
readily. 

I luive, in several instances, taken opportunities 
in responding to toasts at public dinners, to tell the 



Scotch farmers to bestir themselves; that the 
people of the United States, were accustomed to* 
carry through without hesitation everything which 
we seriously believed was for our profit ; and that 
unless they made Ese of Prof. Johnston and every 
means in their power for improvementf we ehouia 
^soon be upon their h^s ; nay, that it mi^htin pro- 
cess of time come to pass, that they would be send* 
ing their young men to us to learn farmma. Of 
course, I do not expect this last thing to EsqppeD 
jDon ; but there is no setting any limits to what we 
ms^ do if we ^a resolutely to wo^ 

Our Canadian neighbors are waking up. A 
young gentleman named Gilmour, who has a faun 
near Toronto, has just arrived here with the purpose 
of spending a year in Prof. Johnston's laboratory. 
I have commenced with him some investigations 
upon Indian corn, but shall be obliged soon to 
}leave it in his hands, under Prof. Johnston's direc> 
tion. We see, therefore, that we are to have rivals 
on our side of the Atlantic ; such a strife will be for 
the good of both parties ; we need fear no defeat if 
we mlly improve our advantages. 

Edinburgk, Dec. 1, 1845. John P Nortom, 



M£RINO SHEEP. 
I oSsERVXD in a recent number of the Agricul* 
turist, a statement in relation to the extraordinary 
merits of the Bambouillet Merinos. No definite 
BtatesKAts are made in relation to the weieht or 
quality of their fleeces, as proved by the scsues or 
tne wool measure. I have seen no notice in youF 
paper (except the publication of their pedigrees), 
of a flock oi sheep owned in this county, the qua- 
lities of which have been rigorously submitted 
ito both of Ute above tests, the results of which I 
I think weH worthy of public attention. I aUude to 
the flock of Mr. Uenry S. Randall, of Cortlandville. 
First, as to the weif^ of fieeu, "ifii, R.'s full 
bloods averaged over ^ lbs. of well washed wool, 
lincludifis' young sheep. Some of the ewes went em 
high as from 8 to 9 lbs., and one the extraordinary 
weight of 9 lbs. 2 oz. A three year old ram sheared 
13 lbs. 8 oz. ; a yearling (the one which received 
the first premium at the State show at Pokeepsie), 
8 lbs. 8oz. These were all single year's fleeces. 
The fleeces were weighed in fine balance scales; 
were sheared, and put in the scales in the jpresence 
of two disinterested men of hieh respectability, and 
each made senarate memoranda of each fleece. I 
do not know tnat I violate any confidence in stat- 
ing that both of these gentlemen have made afiUa- 
vits to the above facts. Mr. R. has objected in my 
hearing to the publication of the above fact, asid 
stated that the alffidavits were only made in conse- 

Suence of his expectation of being called upon to 
bow his sheep, when such tests would be required. 
But I view the question in a different light. I be- 
lieve statements of this kind have been in some 
instances submitted to the public, when if the 
solemnity of an oath had been required, and from 
disinterested persons, more care, to say the least of 
it, would have been taken in ascertaining the facta. 
The State Society, in giving premiums on products, 
requires their amount per acre to be verified by an 
oath. No man should be too proud to thus sttb- 
siantiate his statements. As long as there are 
knaves in the world, let the honest man increase 
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the means of their detection, hyjr Yolnntarily takinf 
a course, which the fonner might think it xtnaaie 
to follow. 

Secondly, as to &e quality cf the v>ool. It is no 
rreat gain to get heavy fleeces, if the Quality is en- 
tirely, or to a great extent, sacrificed. Dr. Eanmons, 
our State Geologist, visited Mr. R. last summer, and 
selected various samples from his wool. Iliese 
were carefully measured and their strength tested in 
comparison with wool from other celebrated flocks, 
by accurate instruments. The result, with draw- 
ings of the wool, was given in the July, August, 
aim September numbers of the American Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture for 1845. The wool of Mr. 
R.'s prize ram above alluded to, decidedly exceeded 
that of Grandee, the best ram of the Biambouillet 
importation, and supported a greater weight, or, in 
other words, was stronger in proportion to its 
diameter. It as far exceSed vanous rams of early 
importation. Mr. R. has many ewes of equal 
quaUty. Like the Rambouillets, these sheep are of 
large and fine carcase : but unlike therot are short 
in the leg, and the ends of the wool are usually 
coated wim a dark gum. It is barely ti^td with 
the gum, say for one-eighth of an inch. Within 
that, and to the skin, the wool is a glossy white, 
and freer from hard g^m, I think, than the Ram- 
bouillet. This outer crust is a great protection 
from rain and cold, and does no hurt, as it readily 
scours ofl in the process of manufacturing. 

I have made these remarks in justice to a flock of 
which, as a citizen of Cortland county, I feel proud, 
not having seen any particular description of them 
hitherto in the Amculturist. L. 

Cartkmdville, Jan. 5, 1846. 

T7NDER DRAINING. 

Ths advancement of agriculture within the few 
last years in this country, the high price of farm- 
ing lands, and the vahie of products, and cheapness 
of labor within convenient distances of our 'larger 
markets, all justify the commencement of an intelli- 
gent system of draining, on such lands as require 
it. liiis system has for many years been intro- 
duced and largely practised in England and in Scot- 
land, and it has resulted in the most signal success. 
The plan fiist adopted, was, to excavate the land 
in parallel lines, at intervals of 16 to 25 feet, to the 
depth of 2 to 2| feet, forming a slightly inclined 
plane on the bottom, which was torn 3 to 6 inches 
wide, andjmdually enlarging as it approached the 
surface. The narrowest drains were arched wiUi 
inverted turf and clay, at a height sufficient to al- 
low of the requisite space at the bottom for the es- 
cape of whatever water might filter through the soil. 
OtEers were formed with continuous arched tiles 
laid on the bottom, forming an uninterrunted con- 
ductor. Larger ditches were filled witn rubble 
stone, and in some instances brush, to a sufficient 
depth, and ihen covered with soil. In all cases ihe 
smidler ones communicated by their outlets with a 
large open drain, which carried the water beyond 
reach. These drains, with their required coverings, 
ai« always bdow the reach of the plow, thus leav- 
ing the whole surface of the land open and unob- 
structed to cultivation. 

Two rtqent improvements have been introduced 
which materially diminish the expense, while they 



enhance the benefits of the system; They consist 
in sinking the drain to 4 feet ; and using baked chiy 
or tile pipes 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and 12 to 18 
inches in length, connected by allowing the de- 
scending end to enter the next below it as a socket 
The trifling opening thus afibrded at each joint, with 
small holes perforating the top of the tiles, is found 
to be sufficient to admit all the water which falls 
into the drain ; while the increased depth at which 
the drainage takes place, draws the water from a 
much greater distance. With die depth indicated, 
it has been found that the drains, instead of being 
required once in 16 to 25 feet, may be placed at 
intervals of 40 to 50, and accomplish the object 
with equal success, and in less time. The expense 
of the former plan was from $20 to $30 per acre, 
while the last is only from $12 to $18. 

The advantages ol under draining are numerous 
and important I will briefly state some of them. 
They take away all the surplus water which exists 
in heavy or tenacious soils, which, in wet seasons, 
are a serious impediment to the successful growth 
and nerfection of vegetation ; ihns diways'ensuring 
a full crop, when frequently not one-fourth of a 
crop is matured on similar undrained soils. They 
allow of early cultivation in spring, and late in au- 
tumn, by furnishine a dry, warm soil, which before 
would not admit oi cultivation except in the warm 
part of the season; thus enabling ^e farmer to 
erow a greater variety of products where only a 
few were adapted to the sou before, and to these it 
^ve several weeks' additional growth. It saves all 
the trouble and waste of surface drains, and open 
fursows, which require that much of ihe land be 
left almost in an unproductive state, to serve as con- 
ductors of the surplus surface water. The rains 
falling on tiie convex surfaces of the lands, run 
ofl" rapidly into the furrows, and not only prevent 
the benefit to the soil which would result from its 
absorption, but they carry with them much of &e 
fine soil, which is tAus allowed to waste. 

This last is an item of incalculable importance Uk 
the farmer. Rains are charged with some of the 
most important elements of nutrition to plants, and 
especially contain considerable proportions of car- 
bonic acid and ammonia. If these be permitted to 
percolate through the soil, the roots of the plants, 
or, in their absence, the elements of the soil itself, 
absorb and foim pennanent combinations with 
them, by which they are held till the demands of 
vegetation unlock them for their own use. Air is 
also highly charged with the elements of nutrition, 
and it is necessary that this should penetrate 
through every {portion of the soil where the fibres 
of the roots exist. Soils which are saturated 
with water, do not admit of any air, unless the 
small proportion combined with the water; and from 
all such, this vital adjunct of vegetation is exclu- 
ded. By draining on all the surplus moisture for 
a distance of 3 feet below the suraace, innumerable 
minute fissures are everywhere opened, through 
which the water passes, and these are immediately 
filled by atmospheric air, which thus traverses the 
soil in every direction, imparting to the rootlets ol 
the plants their contained aliment, or storing up 
their useful properties with the soil for future use, 
and facilitating those necessary changes, modifica- 
tions, and re^wibinations in the elements of die 
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soil, which are essential to vegetable production. 
The porosity of the land thus secured, facilitates 
the admission and escape of heat, which last con- 
dition is of the utmost consequence in promoting 
the deposition of dews. 

The dense mass of 8aturate4 soil is impervious to 
air, and remains cold and clammy. By draining it 
below the soil, the warm rains penetrate the entire 
mass, and there diffuse their genial temperaturis to 
the roots. Immediately pressing after these, the 
warm air rushes in, and supplies its portion of 
augmented heat to the land. Porous soils tlius 
rttulily imbibe heat, and they as readily part with 
it; every portion of their open surfaces radiating 
it, when the air in contact with them is below tiieir 
own temperature. This condition is precisely what 
is adapted to secure the deposit of the dews, so re- 
freshing, and during a season of drought, so abso- 
lutely vital to the progress of vegetation. Dew can 
only be found on surfaces which are below the 
temperature of the surrounding air, and rapid radia- 
tion of the heat imbibed during the warmth of a 
summer's day, is necessary to secure it in sufficient 
profusion for the demands of luxuriant vegetation, 
in the absence of frequent showers. 

An insensible deposit of moisture, precisely 
analogous to dew, is constantly going forward in 
deep, rich, porous soils. Wherever the air pene- 
trates them at a higher temperature than the soils 
themselves possess, it not only imparts to them a 
portion of its excess of heat, but with it also, so 
much of its combined moisture as its thus lessened 
capacity for retaining latent heat compels it to pari 
With. To the reflecting mind, imbued with even 
the first principles of science, these considerations 
will be justly deemed as of the highest consequent 
to the rapid and luxuriant growth, and full develop- 
ment of vegetable life. 

Another essential benefit, derivable from un- 
drained lands, consists in tiie advantageous use 
which can be made of the subsoil plow. If there 
hfi no escape for the moisture, which may have 
settled below the surface, the subsoil plow has been 
found to be. injurious rather than beneficial. By 
loosening the earth it admits a larger deposit of 
water, which requires a longer time lor evaporation 
and insensible drainage to discharge. Wnen the 
water escapes freely, however, the use of the sub- 
soil plow is attended with the most beneficial re- 
sults. The broken earth, thus pulverized to a 
much greater depth, and incorporated with the de- 
scending particles of vegetable sustenance, affords 
an enlarged range for the roots of plants, and 
in proportion to its extent, furnishes them with ad- 
ditional means of growth. The farmer thus has a 
means of augmenting his soil and its capacity for 
production, wholly independent of increasing his 
fluperficial acres ; lor witn most crops it matters not 
in the quantity of their production, whether he owns 
and cultivates 100 acres of soil, one foot deep, or 
200 acres of soil, half a foot in depth. With the 
latter, however, he has to provide twice the capital 
in the first purchase, is at twice the cost in fencing, 
planting, and tillage, and pays twice the taxes as 
witibi the fonner. In a season of drought, the un- 
drained and subsoiled fields have the further advan- 
tage of security and steady development, from the 
roots penetrating far below the scorching effects of 



the sun, and having the benefit of the ascending 
moisture from below, from their remotest depth to 
the surface, which frequently secures to them a 
laifge yield, while all around is parched and 
witnered. 

A more enlarged and general, or what may justly 
be termed, a patriotic or philanthropic view of this 
system, will readily detect considerations of great 
moment, in the general healthfulness of climate 
which would result from the drainage of large 
masses of land, which are now saturated, or m 
many instances covered with stagnant waters, and 
which are suffered to pollute the atmosphere by 
their pestilent exhalations. 

It IS to be hoped that some of our enterprising 
and wealthy agriculturists will embark in this sys- 
tem, with what light is now shed upon it by 
European experience, and give to the American 
public the full benefit of their experiments. And 
should these be successful, American ingenuity 
should be stimulated to the perfecting of such ma- 
chinery as would materially reduce me cost of ex- 
cavating, and the manufacture of pipes in the most 
approved, economical and durable manner. For 
this object, or even for the purpose of . introducing 
the system, I would suggest that our State Agricul- 
tural Society, the American Institute, or other 
patriotic associations, at once offer suitable rewards 
for the best machines for making ditches, and for 
the most successful examples of underdraining. 

R. L. Allen. 

Bvffalo, Oct, 30, 1845. 

P. S. I undwstand several of our enterprising 
citizens have made a beginning in underdraining, 
and I trust for the good of their brethren in the 
same honorable craft, they will give to the public 
the results of their experiments. 

The principal part of the following articles on 
fencing appeared originally in the South Caroli- 
nian, and are now copied out with emendations hy 
the distinguished writer for our periodical. Great- 
ly lessening the number of fences, and obliging 
people to keep up their domestic animals, or if mey 
range abroad furnish shepherds to take good care 
of them, and see that they injure no man, is a re- 
form which we have dearly at heart We bespmk 
for these articles the earnest attention of our read- 
ers. We consider them among the most valuable 
and important that have yet appeared in the Agri- 
culturist 

FENCING— No. 1. 

The period has not yet arrived when the abso- 
lute want of timber forces a general resort to some 
substitute for fencing. In some parts of the State, 
however, the timber is gone, and plank is pur- 
chased and used. In other parts it is becoming 
scarce, and great economy is required, while every- 
body knows that the time will come when rail 
fences will be no more. Tht common feelinr, 
however, is to let the future take care of itseu. 
Sheer necessity alone can introduce improve- 
ment in anything connected with our Agriculture. 
The planter belongs to the genus Terrapin^ and 
can seldom be made to move until the fire is felt on 
his back. I never, therefore, undertake to recom- • 
mend anything to planters for their benefit in /ii- 
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furo, unless it has also the strongest claim to at- 
tention in jirasenti, 

I imagine that few persons have ever undertaken 
to count up the cost of the fencing in this State to 
compare it with the benefit derived. There are 
probably 250,000 white persons in South Carolina 
engaged in agriculture, making, at the usual aye* 
rage of five to each, 50,000 families, owning each 
one or more plantations or farms. I should think 
there were nearer 100,000 than 50,000 settlements 
in the State. The length of fencing on these 
places varies. Few or none, however, have less 
than half a mile, while I know some whose fences 
are in all over thirty miles in length. The average 
length cannot be less than two mues to each family, 
or 100,000 miles in the whole State. This is a 
moderate estimate I believe. Now it requires be- 
tween eight and nine thousand rails to make a 
good fence of one mile. These rails are worth 
on an average one dollar a hundred, put up. But 
allowing for fences not good, and rails put up at a 
cheaper rate, we may safely estimate the value of 
everjr mile of fence at $50. At this rate the whole 
fencing in South Carolina is wordi $5,000,000. If 
any one should think this a high estimate, let him 
reflect on all the items, and also remember that I 
have not taken into consideration the plank fences. 
There are many thousands of miles oi such fencing 
in the State, out of the towns, and it costs at the 
very least f200 per mile— often twice as much. 

Now the interest on this investment of $5,000,- 
000 in fences I regard as equal to $1,000,000, or 
20 per cent, per annum. The legal rate of interest 
is seven per cent. But there is a sinking of capi- 
tal in fences equal to at least 13 per cent, per an- 
num. At the end of five years rail fences generally 
require three or four new rails, and the same every 
other year thereafter for ever. Thus the duration 
of a fence does not average more than seven years, 
or at most seven and a half, and the annual decay 
is fully 13 per cent. 

Now for what purpose do we make this dead 
investment of $5,000,000, and incur this annual 
loss of $1,000,000 ? For none other than to keep 
cattle, hogs, and sheep out of our fields. Mules 
and horses we usualljr keep out by enclosing them. 
The question then is, whether it would not be 
cheaper, and in every way better, to enclose the 
cattle, hogs, and sheep also ? It may be the ani- 
mals we guard aj^st are worth more than our 
fences ; but I am inclined to doubt it. I keep a 
large stock, and raise an abundance of pork and 
beef for my wants ; and though I have scarcely a 
cross fence on my land, my fences cost me more 
than I could sell my stock for. Let every planter 
make the calculation for himself. Be that as it 
may, it is far more doubtful whether the interest 
yielded by the stock is equal to that lost on the 
fencing. 

Let every one calculate here again, — ^for the re- 
sult might not satisfy all of the advantage of keep- 
ing stock enclosed, m preference to enclosing our 
fields, — if the mere expense of making and repairing 
fences would of itself raise and fatten our meat. 
But what is the actual benefit that we derive, after 
all, from fencing ? The benefit of the range for our 
stock. And wnat do we gain by that ? Razor- 
M«k hogs, and sway-back cattle, and sheep ihat 



dogs will. hardly eat after killing. I was going 
to say that the sole advantage of our ranges was, 
that It kept our stock alive and breathing for two- 
thirds of the year ; but it does not do that Of 100 
hogs turned into the range without feed, how many 
would come into the pen for pork ? I am always 
rejoiced to get back three-fourths, after all the 
feeding and attention I can bestow. I do not think 
it would be hard to show that this range, which is 
all we get for our annual outlay of $1,000,000, is 
in most parts of the State ratner a disadvantage 
than an advantage. I have always thought I had 
as good a range as any in the State for my stock, 
in everjr point of view ; yet after much reflection, 
calculation, and sufficient experiment, I have gradu- 
ally brought a laree portion of the stock into lots 
and pens, and shall soon have all enclosed. I do 
not believe there is an individual in South Carolina 
who would not profit by the system, if he had, 
nevertheless, as I have, to keep up all his fences 
against his neighbors. His profits would of course 
be vastly increased if he could dispense with his 
fencine;. Has any one ever actually counted the 
cost of fattening a hog taken from the range ? I 
have done it, and have known others do it. It 
very rarely happens that the com he eats would 
not buy more pork than he will turn out. Let our 
hog breeders tiy this generally next year. But we 
usually give them the run of the pea-field, which 
saves com in fattening, it will be said. Let it be 
considered whether more time is not required to re- 
pair fences annually than would be taken up in 
gathering the peas the ho||[ will eat, or in maxine 
so much more com. Besides, many hogs die of 
eating peas ; and when fat and wild in the pea- 
field, so that they cannot "he regularly called up to 
be counted, how many are always lost by theft ? 
As to cattle, I admit that if we enclose them wa 
must diminish the number some keep, especially in 
the low country. But of what use to us are our 
herds of lean kine, that ffive little milk, butter, or 
beef ? One well-bred and well-fed cow or steer is 
worth as much as ten of them: so of sheep. 
When, however, large gangs of either are kept, 
they must have shepherds, and these can keep 
them from the fields even were there no fences. 

But I have made this article long enough, and 
will break off'here. 

I have more to say, and will, with your permis- 
sion, continue the subject in another number. 

South Carolina, Jan*y, 184 6. ^ Coxe. 

Curing Mcat. — ^Mr. Canfield wishes us to add 
to his artide on this subject, page 20 oi our last 
No., that the sulphate of potash is a salt which 
does not readily dissolve in cold water, and there- 
fore, when pure sulphate of potash is used for cur- 
ing meat, it should be pounded and dissolved in 
water before it is put into brine along with com- 
mon salt. _ , 

Salting Shad. — ^The season for this delidous 
fish is fast approaching at the south, and will soon 
open at the north. As soon as they are caught 
they should be dressed, and rinsed clean in pure 
water, and then salted. To let them lie for hours or 
perhaps days before salting them, injures the flavor 
of the Dbat very much, and at times renders it 
unhealtjiy. 
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THi: HEREFORDS.— No. a. 

This number will be devoted to the reasons why 
the Hereford herd of Mesara. Corning and Sotham 
is a saperior one All men talk in generals about 
cattle, and very few admirers and breeders do other- 
wise. My first number, so far as related to the 
herd, was of that character — and so of necessity. 
It was meant merely to assume a position. That 
beinff taken, I will now commence, where we all 
in tadking of cattle ordinarily stop> viz. the asser- 
tion of a broad opinion of approval or condemna- 
tion, and give the reasons lor the condusiens of 
my judgment. To do this properly some general 
principles must be stated. 

I. (Jattle should be uniform in family character, 
presenting as a herd and as individuals the general 
excellences, which distinguish their particular 
breed. Diferent ones will be above the average 
standard, others below it, but all should have so 
marked an adherence to the general character as to 
be at once recognized. This is to apply of course 
only to good cattle. It will apply to any herd of 
the common cattle of the country. If they be. se- 
lected in any nimibers, they wiU present great uni- 
formity, but in the main it isauniiormit^- of defect; 
they will vary more in their milking quality 
(boasted as it is by the advocates of the race) than 
in anythiiu; else. It is easy to have uniformity of 
defect, hard to have it of excellence. Such is this 
^eral principle. Who can point to three herds 
in our country of improved ct^e,. possessing uni- 
formity' in excellent character ? By this I mean the 
received excellent character of the breed. I know 
but two. The one is the Devon herd of Mr. Patter- 
son, of Maryland, the other Uie herd of Meaers. 
Coming and Sotham. I have seen most of the 
Short-Horn herds in the United States,, and am 
.familiar with those imported and bred for the last 
fifteen years. I challenge any one to point out a 
herd of Short-Horns in America of any considera- 
ble numbers that present uniformity. I do not 
moan of color. That is nothing if it he within the 
true range, viz. red and white, and their mixtures. 
I never heard of but one herd of Short-Horns en- 
tirely uniform, and that was Mr. Bates*s,.of Kirkleav- 
ington. Up to 1630 they were even in color, all 
red, or red with a small amount of white. In that 
year he introduced the bull Belvedere,, a roan, pre- 
senting otherwise, however, the same excellent char- 
acter as the herd. Since that yeai the roan has min- 
gled in about equal numbers with the red and white. 
ffis cattle are all uniform in general size and make. 
Any one cow and bull of his will not breed a large 
open boned, loose, flat-ribbed, light chested caif, 
and one the opposite of all this. The herd of the 
late £arl Spencer ^better known as Lord Althorp), 
had uniformity but m one thing, viz. general mascu- 
line character ; this made all his bulls coai-se in 



among its' different beasts. During the latter years 
of the life of the celebrated bull Favorite (252), he 
used both Favorite and Comet (155). These two 
bulls derived from the same stock and deeply bred 
in and in, and almost identical in pedigree, were as 
unlike as could be two bulls of the same breed. 
Favorite was a fine, large, open-iibbed animal, 
with great style and stamina. His excellences 
consisted in fine handling, and great aptitude 
to feed. His value lay, however, in the sunerior 
chsuracter of his get Th^ were almost all su- 
perior to himself in every respect The basis 
of the family to which Favorite and Comet belong- 
ed, in Colling's hands, was Ladv Maynard. She 
was a fine cow, with ereat constitution. She was 
bred to Foljanbe, and Phcenix was the produce. 
Foljambe was coarse, deriving the coarseness from 
his sire, and so was Phoenix, bo^ having great 
stamina. Favorite was out of Phcenix, and took 
her coarseness. In him there existed a family ten- 
dency to fineness and coarseness. Some of his 
calves possessed the fineness, some the coarseness ; 
but as a general thing, his get united both fineness 
and stamina. Thus he nuule his get superior to 
himself in high show of style and fineness, yet im- 
paiting his great vij^or. Comet was fine and vigor- 
ous ; got by Favonte he went back to Lady l^^y^ 
nard lor character and took the stronger tinge from 
her. Yet he had not the full vieor which belonged 
to the Foliambe strain. In Mr. Colling*s herd there 
were all shades of color within the true range, red, 
yellow-red, roan, red-roan, yellow-roan, while, red- 
white, roan-red- white, and fiecked. Even after his 
herd was estahlisked^ it possessed varying animals ; 
some so bad as to be worthless, some of the rarest 
excellence. The good ones were descended di- 
rectl)r from superior females, originally purchased 
by him. These were Lady Maynard, the Duchess 
from Stanwix, the original Daisy, and Old Haugh- 
ton. All his excellence came from tliese four cows. 
He had recourse to the Princess and Bed Rose fami- 
lies of R. Colling. Yet from the introduction of 
bad crosses on these four families, he had great va- 
riation. From his great compactness, fineness, and 
constitution, Hubback got umfomily good stock on 
these families. But Hubback's stock, as well as 
himself, were disposed to sterility; Bolingbroke 
also was uncertain ; from this Favorite was free. 
Hence Favorite was used as long as he could be, 
and upon his own daughters for three or four, and 
in one instance, even six generations (he lived to 
be sixteen years old). Mr. CoUing's long breeding, 
in so indisciiminate a manner^ gave him all hues of 
color (within the true colors), and excellence as 
varying as the color. The families that were dis- 
tinguished by great uniformity of color (whatever 
might be the color), were marked by uniformity in 
other resj>ect8. His best families were all red and 
the head, and his cows rarely or never fine, and I white originally (which was the entire original 



rather too masculine. He found it very difficult to 
preserve high stamina, and perhaps could not with 
fineness, and so sacrificed fineness for a hardy con- 
stitution. This gave an uniformity in one respect 
to his herd, but not a pleasing one. There was vari- 
ation in other respects, and he had very good and 
very bad animals, with perhaps a slight prevalence 
of defect. The famous herd of Charles Colling, 



color of the Short-Horns), and where in their de- 
scendants the red prevailed, there was greater excel* 
lence in the animal and great imiformity in that 
excellence. This chance of a union of great semi- 
nal vi^or and great constitution with general coarse- 
ness in Favorite, gave a general tone to all the 
animals of the herds of both Charles and Robot 
Colling (the latter doubtless the better breeaer of 



through all its periods, presented great dissimilarity ' the two), and made them vary greatly in their char- 
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'tt^r. Uniformity was wanting ; the animals pos- 
-sessed every grade of excellence and defect; some 
matchless ; some worthless. So bred, the herds of 
-those gentlen^en, when sold and dispersed, failed ^to 
realize any good in the hands of otners save in one 
instance. The bett herd in England at the time of 
the sale of Charles Collintr, in 1810, and for many 
years before, was that of Sir Henry Vane Tempest. 
DVLt unfortunately, by his death in 1813, his nerd 
was dispersed and lost ; and Robert Colling^s fol- 
lowed in 1818. In 1810 Mr. Bates bought, tttC 
CoUing^ sale. Duchess I. ; aad prior to this he had 
hought Duchess by Daisy Bull (186), which cow 
he had bred to Favorite (252), and in 1810 possess- 
ed Ketton I. Duchess I. was bred to Ketton I., II. 
and m., all bulls of the same strain. Mr. Bates 
"was determined to have uniformity in everything, 
color, excellence, and constitution. For twenty 
years, except once, he did not go out of the Duchess 
tribe for a bull, always using bulls got by a bull out 
of a cow of that tribe, except in the instance of 
Marake (a bull of the Princess tribe)* and Second 
Hubback, a bull got by a boll of the Duchess tribe, 
out of a cow of Mr. R. Colling's very fine Red Rose 
family. He only went once entirely from that 
family and then into one equally good, the Princess 
family, in the case of Marske. In twenty y^ears, he 
bred but one roan animal in his Duchess tribe, and 
he (Duke II.) was got by a roan bull, Duke. Dur- 
ing all this period Mr. Bates' stock possessed ihe 
greatest uniformity. It was his point to have, and 
he had (and still has, though his aolor is now red 
and white and roan, the latter coming from his cross 
vrith Belvedere, a Princess tribe bull), uniformity in 
everting, color and exceUence. Up to the intro- 
duction of Belvedere to his herd, he had adhered to 
his Duchess blood entirely (except in the case of 
two OT three cows put to Marske), and had produced 
a disposition to sterility. But for this he would not 
have used a bull of another family. It is true that 
he might have, without this as a cause, resorted to 
Belvedere with advantage, for he was in everything, 
family and individual excellence, equal to me 
Duchess tribe. When Belvedere was brought into 
the herd, the only change he made in a marked 
manner to the eye, was that some of his get were 
roan. In essentials the herd remained the same. 
There was only to be seen that improvement which 
arises from renovation. It may be, and I incline to 
the opinion, that this renovation by change was 
necessary, and did really give increased style. 
Since 1831, Mr. Bates has used that blood, a union 
of the Duchess and Princess tribes, mainly, and has 
only resorted to any ^her in one instance, viz. 
Cleveland Lad. He was got by Short-Tail (by Bel- 
vedere, dam, a Duchess cow), out of the celebrated 
Matchcm cow, the dam of Mr. Bates* Premium Ox- 
ford cow. 

I do not speak more of Sir Henry Vane Tempest's 
stock, as it is little known in this country. 
^ I have given these particulars in the history of 
the herds of the two CoUings and Mr. Bates, for 
the reason that, both in Enguuid and Americai, they 
are well known and deservedly celebrated. These 
particulars will be new to most of the breeders of 
cattle. I have selected the Short-Horns as the great 
and deservedly leading race of cattle^ tuperior where 
th^ are gooot to i^ others, as a standard well 



known, by which to make a comparison. There 
have been but two uniform herds (I do not mean 
families) of Short-Horns yet ever possessed togedier, 
viz. Mr. Bates* and Sir H. V. Tempest's. From the 
herds of the two CoUings, the vast mass of Short- 
iloms have been derived. These herds had all 
kinds of cattle in point of excellence, good and bad. 
The diflferent herds scattered all over England and 
America derived from the CoUings indiscriminately, 
have now all the varying character which their 
originals .had. I have never seen anywhere in our 
country an unfform herd of Short-Horns. Among 
them, and in the same herd, I have seen the best and 
worst oattle'I have ever seen. This might be ob- 
viated if it were not for the back breeding ; for then 
the good might be selected ^ind the bad killed. It 
is Ihe ones, good as individuals, with a bad ten- 
dency in -the stiain back, which breed the bad ones. 
Some very fine cows, when put to - the best bulls, 
will never breed any but the poorest of bulls, wiiich, 
when grown up, will be coarse and worthless. 
Men, on account of the blood of a particular family, 
will adhere to a bad animal, or a good one that 
breeds badly, and thus engraft on still deeper plant 
the tendency to badness. I know a small herd in 
which there are very superior cows and some worth- 
less ones. Of them I have two in my mind. They 
will represent thenvholeiierd. The one is compact, 
fine, light in the ofSsH, ripe in the prime points, with 
good style and constituiion. Tne o^er is big (in 
one way), with lar^e head, Roman nose, ewe neck, 
thin back, large sone, open ribs, staring coat, 
hard skin, and harder flesh. These two cows are 
bred in blood essentially alike. They are owned 
by a critical judge, but he loses his keenness when 
his own breeding is at stake. He would reject the 
bad COW' in an instant if she were not his. But the 
same blood produced both, and he hopes that the 
blood will overtop the individual defect. But she 
was got by a good animal. It is her blood that has 
produced the defect, and she wiU transmit it in- 
creased in power. 

I have thus dwelt very fully on the principle of 
uniformity, for the reason that there is no certainty 
in breeding without it. In doing so I have resorted 
to the Best known herds to illustrate. If a herd of 
cattle can be found perfectly uniform in its excel- 
lences (whatever they may be), it must be superior* 
in that regard, to any one defective in this point. 

II. Cattle, as individuals, should possess certain 
conformations to make them excellent. It is easy 
to say that cattle should have full briskets, round 
chines, full crops, broad backs and loins, long, level 
and full rumps, .sound ribs well back, deep flanks, 
and fine thighs. Every breeder who fancies (and 
the most are mere fanciers and not possessors of 
knowledge) that he knows everything relative to 
cattle, will prate in this way. It has become the 
fashion, and each takes his rdle as the parrot does 
her oft repeated chatter. Yet ask one oi them 
where the prime meat lies in a carcass, and he can- 
not tell you ; send him to the market, and he will 
in his ignorance sufifer his butcher to sell him any 
piece at pleasure as prime meat Go to bis yard, 
and he will point you to his cattle, that are bad in 
brisket, chine, crop, back, loin, rump, rib, flank, 
thigh, and claim your admiration. If he has a 
bull to show, he will exhibit him as a jockey Aoes 
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a stallion, paradiiu; him on liung mnnd, throBting 
his head np and oi course sinking nis back till it is 
hollow, and his haunch sticks out like a starved 
calf s,'Stnffed for show with bog hay. This may be 
called stallionizing. When he takes you to his 
table, and his cook has served the piece of beef that 
his butcher sold him (and if bad cheated him in it), he 
does not know how to cut it ; he carves so that, if 
good, it is made poor, and if poor, worthless. Yet 
mis s^une man, if one criticises his cattle,.will con- 
demn the judgment. He assumes to be a judge, and 
goes to cattle-shows and acts as such. His judgments 
will go by. his fancies, and by the interest he has in 
particular strains of blood ; and thece will follow 
the pedigree of the animals or their breeders' renuta- 
tion. If he be interested in the stock of one of two 
rival breeders, he will condemn that of the other. 
He will perhaps fancy one point and have a proper 
notion oi it, and will on ' that one point praise or 
condemn an animal^ and on it make awards, and in 
most cases wronglv. Into the herd of this judge a 

Eurchaser who really knows, shall go and choose 
is best animals, and the judge will laugh in his 
sl^ve at the ignorance of the buyer. The pur- 
chases made by drovers and butchers (wJio know 
and keep their knowledge to themselves) out of 
fanners' herds daily illustrate this. * If he has 
wealth and is a breeder, with a large herd having 
fashionable pedigrees, he will scatter worthless 
cattle far and wide, bought by ignorance as profound 
* as his own. He, and all like him, are the dupes of 
English cattle jobbers, who foist upon them, mise- 
rable brutes, with hi^h sounding pedigrees, at enor- 
mous prices. And lUce this one breeder and judge 
are the whole raoei They know nothing that they 
do not plagiarize ; and when knowledge is given to 
them, tney learn its words and retail .them \vithout 
their spirit. 

I draw this picture for the reason that by such 
judges different families and herds (among them the 
Herefords) have been decried and depressed, and by 
such I shall be judged and condemned. For my 
opinion of Mr. &>tham*6 cattle I have not received 
one word of approval save from one real judge (a 
Short-Horn man exclusively, too), but from many, 
those of censure. But in the mean time while tnc 
Herefords have* been decried by breeders of other 
races, by opposing interests and prepossessions in 
faVor of other kinds, on the one hand, keen-sighted 
jud^ent begins to see and purchase on the other. 

Now what are the excellences of cattle ? I pro- 
pose directing my remarks only to the consumable 
excellences. Head, neck« legs, tail, I shall not 
here notice. They are mere onal, aikl are not eaten. 
They are good or bad in themselves only as they 
connect themselves \vith consumable excellence, 
Uc, i in themselves from their nature only ^ndicat- 
inz goodness or badness, and of no consequence 
otnerwise. Were I to discuss them here, it would 
occupy more space than proper at present 

Passing them, I will take up hrst the brisket. 
Here lies, in a proper beast, some of the finest 
corning pieces in the whole carcass. If the brisket 
be full in front and broad between the legs, there 
will be a large layer of fine flesh on it. There 
is the same amount of bone in a bad brisket as 
in a good one. The expansion into prominence 
it nearly, and in breadth wholly, from flesh. Hence 



a thin brisket is ail bone and worthless; a full one 
is covered with flesh and is valuable. 

2d. The chine should be broad, full, and level, 
and why ? If it be sharp and thin it .projects. 
There is more bone in a thin chine than in a 
broad one ; it is higher. The space upon which 
muscle -attaches itself is so mtich lareer, that more 
is devoted to that purpose. Now tne more of a 
given quantity of flesh that is used to attach the 
whole mass to its appropriate bones, the greater the 
tension, and frpm the tension the tougher the beef. 
When the chine is broad and round, the bones are 
lower and smaller, the space 'for attachment is 
smaller, and if the flesh be only the same in amount 
a&iu a high chine it will have less tension and be 
more tender. But a high chine is always connected 
with a flat rib ; a broad chine with a round rib A 
flat rib attaches to the spine in an oblique direction, 
making an obtuse angle ; a round rrb attaches in a 
|)erpendicular direction, making a right angle. But 
the right angle will contain the most flesh. There 
is more flesh from the capacity- of the enclosing 
space with the same cones, and it is tenderer, be- 
cause less is used for attachment. Hence broad- 
chines are excellence. 

3d. Crops ; these are bad for the want of flesh, 
and gopd irom its presence. Hence full crops, be- 
ing good ones, are excellence. The chines and 
•crops are at the points where the primest beef lies. 
The animal, to be good, must have them good. 

4th. The back and loins must be broad, and ioir 
the same reason that the crop must be broad,* to have 
a round rib and space for flesh and small attaching 
surface for the muscles. 

5th' The rib must be round ; and for the reason 
that it gives breadth of chine and back, and makes 
a right angle at its junction with the spine, giving 
room for flesh and less attaching surface. It must 
be round also, to give more room to the viscera of 
the chest and belly, and these must be large, to give 
capacity to furnish the proper amount of putrimeiit 
to make a large amount of flesh. Round ribs are 
excellence. 

6th. The ramps must be long, broad and kvel. 
Tlie longer they are the more space for meat ; they 
must be broad and level, for the reason that the 
chine and back should be. The rump jnakes some 
of the best steaks in the carcass ; those next the 
hips aie the very best in the carcass ; the tail end 
of the rump makes the very best corning piece in 
the animal, and quite as good a steak as tne meat 
of the uppci' part of the loin. The shorter the nunp 
the narrower it is, and the less Bteaks and coming 
meat. When it is narrow the tail is high, the skin 
and muscles are rigid, and'the flesh is not only small 
in quantity but poor. When it is broad and level, 
the meat is more in quantity and better in quality. 

7th. The hip bones should be broad ; this because 
of the formation which makes broad backs and 
rumps. The same bony formation which makes 
back and rump broad, makes hips broad; hence 
they should be broad. They are offiil, but are su- 
rounded by meat ; and therefore are important as an 
indication, direct, not collateral, as in the case of 
proper heads and legs. The wider the hip bones 
the more space to hold meat, and the wide ones do 
hold the meat which the narrow ones cannot. 

8. The thigh should be small, thint light 9:Bd fine 
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Here I am in opposition to the fashion which most 
Short-Horn men fdlow and approve. Tliey follow 
and approve because it is the fashion, and for no 
other reason. I have not the space here to assign 
die entire reasons for my position. If any one is 
disposed to combat my opinion, I shall be glad to 
sustain with full reasons my view, and may, per- 
haps, do so hereafter without having them ques- 
tioned. I will merely state that the larger the tnigh 
the shorter the rump, and the nanower the hip 
bones. The pumpkin thighs have always accompa- 
nying them short rumps and narrow hip bones. The 
meat of the thigh at the lower end is id ways coarse. 
It will not make corned beef, and is only fit to be 
dried after corning. The larger it is,, the coarser 
and poorer it is, being very dark and stringy. The 
laij^r it is at the lower part, the smaller it is at the 
point where it joins the rump. Now the best part 
of the meat at the thigh is the upper part next the 
rump. But when the thi^h is very laige it is at the 
expense of the rump and tne upper part of the thigh. 
The rump is prime meat, and toe upper part of the 
thiffh is pod meat, while the lovser thigh is inferior. 
If the thigh be large, there Will be less supenor and 
more iifferior meat. I ask that any one wno doubts 
this position, shall view cattle in this respect 
and measure them alive, and view them dead, and 
eat them cooked. I never saw and never heard of 
a large tlnghed cow that was a good milker ; or a 
large thighed ox that was a good worker. The 
larger the thigh the straighter tne leg in the perpen- 
dicular, and a straight leg never went with a good 
bae* nor vriih working power. A straight leg is a 
bad lever, and the muscles of the thigh bdow are not 
the muscles of draught, but are a weight to prevent 
draught ; the muscles of draught are along the back, 
loin, and upper part of the thigh. Thus big thighs 
make increase ox bad beef and decrease m good ; 
diminish the power of working, ruin the milking 
quality, and never are connected with fineness, but 
always with coarseness. 

Such are the more prominent excellent qualities 
which cattle as individuals should possess, and 
which should mark, on the average, a nerd. What 
single herd of large numbers can be pointed to, 
which embraces in every member'^in average of all 
these qualities ? At least no Short-Horn hem of any 
numbers, which has been bred and not collected, 
and even if collected, if numerous, can be. If it can 
be I should be glad lo know it, and would go a 
lone way to see it 

To all these requisitions the Herefords of Messrs. 
Corning and Sotham answer fully. In head, horns, 
necks, tails, legs and paunches, they are fine ; their 
o^ indicates the high order of the consumable 
excellence of their carcasses. In their briskets, 
chines, crops, backs, ribs, hips, rumps and thighs, 
they are superior and uniform. In their milking 
qualities they are excellent in quantity and quality. 
Are they not then valuable ? They are indeed, and 
should De widely disseminated. 

In my next I shall consider them in detail. If I 
do not show that as individuals they all are equal 
on the average to the standard I myself have made 
by which to'measure them, then shall I fail to sustain 
my position and my judgment. Of that I have no 
fear. I am confident that my position is well taken 
and will be sustained. A. S. 



POTATOES VERSUS WHEAT. 
A notice itorthy the consideration of farmers. — On 
Mgc 46 of Ellsworth's last report from the Patent 
Office, in speaking of potatoes, he says (quoting 
from Jacob's Com Law Tracfs), that an acre <S 
land with the same labor and manure will yield 800 
bushels of potatoes or 24 bushels of wheat; and 
adds, that 7 lbs. of potatoes will give as much nu- 
triment as 2 lbs. of wheat. Let us see the result 
The nutriment of 300 bushels of potatoes at 60 lbs. 
per bushel, is 18,000 lbs., divided by 7 is 2,571 ; 24 
bushels ol wheat at 64 lbs. per buriiel, is 1,586 lbs., 
divided by 2 is 768. It follows of course, that it 
would take 31 acres of wheat to yield as much 
food as one acre of potatoes. Let us examine the 
value at market : 
300 boshels of potatoes, at 37| cts., is* -^ -$113.50 
84 " wheat, at $1, is 34.OO 

Again, at page 78, he gives the comparative value 
of 100 lbs. of potatoes as food, and says they are 
Eqoal to • • S39 lbs. of Meat without bone. 
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Beans. 
Wheat Bread. 
Parsnips or Carroll. 
Turnips. 
Cabbage. 



Can one raise 34,200 lbs. of carrots, or 54,000 
lbs. of turnips, or 72,000 cabbage to the acre ? If 
34,200 lbs. of carrots can be raised to the acre, 
then the farmer should turn his attention to this 
root 300 bushels of potatoes sold in New York 
at 371 cents per bushel, would buy in Indian 
corn at 83 cents, ¥35 bushels of Indian com ; this 
would be the cheapest food he could cive his cattle. 

Von Thaer, in his Principles of Agriculture, 
makes 100 lbs. of good hay 

Equal to 200 lbs. of Potatoes. 

« 460 " Beet-root 

" 350 ** Rutabaga. 

" 267 " CarroU. 

«« 660 '* White Cabbage. 

One acre of good grass land will give 3 tons of 
hay, say, 6,000 lbs. Do. do. 18,000 bushels of 
potatoes, equal to 9,000 lbs. of hay. 

If this h& true, let us see what a clever fasmer, 
near a market, ought to do. Suppose he has 
200 bushels potatoes to the acre, at 374 pr.bu.- -$75 00 

2 tons of hay, " """ 

60 bushels of shelled com, 
18 " wheat, 

22 " rye, 
30 ** oats, 

Surely, he ought to raise potatoes; for an acre 
of potatoes will buy for him, the 

Produce of^ • ^ • • ^ • • « • 2 1-2 acres of Hay. 

2 '' Indian Com.. 

4 1-6 " Wheat 
4 1-3 ** Rye. 
6 1-4 " Oats. 

I^t farmers think of this next year. Sell your 
potatoes this year and buy hay, straw and com» 
even at the present high pnce for com. R. L. Colt. 

A LARGE Ear or Corn. —A friend in Butler coun- 
ty, Ohio, writes us that one of his neighlx>ra raised 
an ear of com, the past season, 14 inches long and 
81 inches in circumference, which had 840 grains. It 
was raised on land which had been in cultivalion 
thirty years without manure. 
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CULTURE OF INDIGO. 

soma letlera in your last volume opon 

tbecoltareof indigo; andBAit isoneof the tmbjects 
upon which you origioftllT inTited my attention, I 
will proceed to stale as abortly as may be, what I 
learned in my youth upon this matter. My father 
grew indigo, as a crop, until I was sixteen vesn of 
age, and was cooeidered tohavemadeagiKMaiticle. 

The laborers are divided into gangs of ten, and 
are expected to cnltiTate 30 acres to the gang. The 
soil should be moist whether loam or clay, well 
drained, and divided by small trenches 34 feet apart 
Tbe intigo is drilled 14 inches between the drills. 
The seed is very small, and should be soaked for a 
night, then mixed in dry ashes or sand, and sown 
skmg the drill carsfolly and r^nlarly. Four quarts 
of Be«d carefully sown and well mixed in ashes is 
«Boagb lot an acre. In this climate the seed should 
"b* sown in the first week of ApriL When it first 
comM up, it resembles white clover or lucerne, 
and should have the grass carefully picked bv band 
irom the drUt. When it is an inch or two nigh, it 
must be weeded between the rows, and the soil 
loosened about the roots. Three weedings are 
enough before the first cutting, which should com- 
neitce about the first week of July, or as soon as 
the ia^go begins to throw out its bloom. 



i,(bat the cutting begi) 

an. As it is cat by ui 
hook, it is carried either tc 
daced immedialeJT in the steeper, where it 

When the inoigo is placed ii 




Ikdioo Vats.— Fib. 10. 

For every set of ten bands, there should be what 
•re nlled a set of works. These formu-ly cost 
about $100 ormore, and werpavator tank, nutde of 
pluk two inches thick, well joined. This vat 
<a) is 20 feet sqnare, stands upon posts 4 feet 
from the gnnind, and is kept ti^ht by wedges, driv- 
en into tM sleepers upon which the plank rests. 
The Tst is 3 feet deep, and is called the steeper. 
Along side of it is another vat (b), 20 feet by 10, 
occupying the space between the bottom of the 
steeper, and the gronnd, into which the water is 
drawn, in which the indigo is steeped, when ready 
to be beat, or churned as we may say. At the end 
of this last vat, a small tank or cask (e) must be 
placed, to furnish lime water in the process of beat- 
ing. The liqnor is drawn from the steeper (a) by 
a spigot at the bottom of the vat, along the neater (b). 
Lengthwise of this, is stretched a beam (c), rest- 
ing on its upper ends, and revolving on joumallB, 
and furnished with cross arms, to the ends of which 
■re fixed open buckets without bottoms, containing 
about two gallons each. Two men, standing on 
this beam with a handshake fixed to the long beam, 
alternately plunge the open buckets right and left, 
thus cknming ue liquid antil it begins to show a 
bliu fecuta, which is produced by small qaantities 
drawn from the lime cask (•). 

Indigo is so easily injured by the son after being 



and ends in the after- 
wnunon sickle or reap- 
shed, or conveyed and 

placed immedir'"'" ^~ "" "■ "" — "' " 

luUy spread, 

sleeper from 2 to 2 1-2 feet deep, pieces of scant- 
ling are placed across the ind^o weed to keep it 
down and from rising as the water is pnmped upon 
it out of the reservoir. This operation eboula be 
accomplished about sunset ; and a steeper of this size 
UBiially takes about an acre of ordinary indigo weed 
to iill it The time of steeping is usually from 9 
to 10 hours, depending upon the tempenituie of the 

■"-- wanner it is, the sooner the process is 

when the water aMumes a fight olive 
ime la diaw the water into the beater, and 
ating comn 
until the fluid oecomi 
ral shade, and blue fecnla begins to show in the 
water; which the sooner begins from small quanti- 
ties of lime water having been let run by a spigot 
from the lime water caBk,irom time to timeduringihe 
process. After the fecnla shows itself distinctly in 
the water, the vat is left to repoee for four hours, 
when the water is slowly drawn ofTby boles at dif- 
ferent heights so as to allow the indigo to subside 
to the bottom ; as soon as it has done so, it is care- 
fully collected into ba^wbich are hungup to drain. 
W hen sufficiently drained, it is placed in boxes 2 feet 
by one foot to dry under gentle pressure. When 
sufficiently firm, it is divided into squares, by rule 
and some sharp instrument, and placed under the 
shade to dry — commonly, in the upper story of a 
house. Thi varieties of indigo were produced, by 
the time in sleeping, in beating, in liming. The 
shorter steeping and less beating produced the fiotent 
or light blue indigo. But inlookingback upon this 
process, I am astonished at remembering the indiffer- 
ent and often turbid water that was used in steeping 
the indigo ; which must have injured its quality. 

In the dying houses of England, a filtenng appa- 
ratus is made by four boards nailed together, 20 
feet long, and a foot square, which is fil]ed with 
coarse sand or fine gravel, with the ends stojiped by 
two other boards, with very small holes m them, 
and the water used, is drawn through this wooden 
filter, from the reservoir, out of doors, to the vat 
within the house, which purifies the water — this 
could be easily done here. Again, the frequent 
tain showers that occur in our common summers 
must have often disturbed both the process of steep- 
ing and beating, and thos injured the indigo. From 
air these causes, the warm process first introduced 
by Dr. Anderson of Madras, and described by him 
in the Annual Register of Calcutta, and given in a 
note appended to Bryan Edward's history of the 
West Indies, must be altogether prefetabie. This 

Erocess is under cover, and it ie only steeped two 
ours, the water being heated to IGO degrees. A 
bouse 30 by 20 feet would contain two sleepers, 10 
feel square, and two beaters 3 feel by 10, the heat- 
ing apparatas being placed between tbem ; and 
would as I think take off twice the quantity of in- 
digo in a day, besides continuing the process after, 
by the aeaal one, when the nigfts had become too 
cold. 

In Georgia the indigo gave two cnttincs; and 
usually 60 Ibe. of indigo, in the two to Uc acre 
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wliich for three acres is 180 Rw. to the hand. 
With the warm water process, I see no reason 
to doabt we would have three cuttin|;s, a better 
quality of indigo, and probably more of it ; and this 
Dr. Anderson stated is the case. 

My indigo-honse has been built now two years, 
and 1 have only been prevented by the untoward 
seasons of the two years past from canying out his 
plan. 

The following is addressed to yourself and Mr. 
P^urtridge, whose communications upon this and 
other subjects, I greatly value. Why not throw 
steam into your steeper, for 10 or 15 minutes, and 
then pump the water from your tank ? What is a 
litde curious, steam allowed to pass off at the boil- 
ing point just heats to 160 degrees, the very point 
which Dr. Anderson found the proper temperature 
for extracting, or as I would sav, taking off the col- 
oring matter from the weed. Again we find, in all 
apphcations of steam, it acts more promptly and 
more perfectly than water — as witness the Turkish 
bath. By this process much labor would be saved 
in heating the water ; we would have also an exact 
measure of heat ; and experience would soon give 
the due measure of time. Nothing but my age and 
infirmities, combined with two bad seasons, have 
prevented my carrying out the experiment, but I 
would be gratified at having Mr. Partridge's opinion 
upon the subject Thomas Spalding. 

Sapdo Idandy Qe orgia. 

VALUE OF ANTHRACITE COAL ASHES. 

I HAVE been a subscriber to the Agriculturist for 
the year past, and among the variety of subjects of 
which it treats, but more especially under the head 
of manures, I have looked in vun for an article 
upon the properties of ashes froni anthracite coal, 
as an article of manure, (a). There is a vast 
amount of ashes annually made from anthracite 
coal in this vicinity, and throughout the country, 
and it becomes an important matter of inquiry 
whether they possess those fertilizing properties 
common to wood ashes, or whether they possess 
an^ value at^all. Among us there is a variety of 
opmions upon the subject, some maintaining that 
tiney are not only of no value, but a positive injury 
to most soils, while ethers maintain that they are 
nearly or quite as good as wood ashes. I incline 
to the latter opinion. I would not say that they 
are as valuable; but that they are of sufficient 
value to make it an object for those who burn coal 
to save all the ashes for the purposes of manure. 
I have tried diem sufficiently to satisfy my own 
mind ; and if a simple statement of facts as brought 
out by my own experience will induce others to try 
the experiment, or will be the means of bringing 
up the subject for discussion in your paper, F am 
sure I shall feel gratified, and the community at 
huge will be benefited. 

m the summer of 1S41^ I put upon a piece of 
sround which I planted wim c<Nm, on tne most 
wren parts of it, some two or three cart loads of 
coal ashes, spread broadcast, and very thick. The 
result was, tnat tibere was a very perceptible differ- 
ence in favor of that part which was covered with 
the nshes, althouj^h it was on decidedly the peore$t 
soil ; and this difference was perceptible the year 
iollowinig in the crop of oats. In the summer of 



1845, the same piece of ground was planted with 
corn (as ^e grass seed did not take weil in conse> 
quence of the dry season of ,'43), uid ooal ashes 
were again tried on anodier part of the piece and 
applied as before, and with the same results; 
the corn being much larger where they were 
applied, than where none was used — ^indeed it was 
much larger than where the barnyard manure was 
used. It will be recollected that the summer of '45 
was a very dry one, and such seasons are not com- 
monly considered as favorable for ashes of any 
kind ; but for aught that I could see, the drought 
affected that part where the ashes were the least of 
any. I am now trying an experiment which I think 
will test the matter thoroughly. Last fall I selected 
the most barren spot that FcOuld find (and which in 
the spring I intend to plant with com) of about 
four rods square, and sowed it very plentifully wi^ 
coal ashes. If under ordinary circumstances, it 
yields a fair cron, I shall attribute it to the fertiliz- 
ing properties oi tbe coal ashes ; and the result I will 
make known to you in due season. 
MtHor^, Ct.y Jan. 12, 1846. Geo. H. RaUdlx. 



(a) Our correspondent will find this subject treated 
at considerable length in Vol. 1, of the Agricultnristt 
pp. . 236 and 324. Also a short notice of their value. 
Vol. 2, p. 1 1. We are not die less pleased, howev- 
er, to be favored with this communication, and trust 
the writer will forward us an account of the experi- 
ments he contemplates making the coming season. 
We intend to bring this subject before the Agricul- 
tural Association of this city the present month ; and 
get an analysis of anthracite coal ashes by some 
good chemist We can then compare it with those 
of other kinds of ashes, and learn their exact value 
to the farmer.^ ,>' 

STALL FEEDING AND SOILING. 

No person can carry out the system of stall feed- 
ing and soiling cattle, with a view of increasing the 
quantity and quality of manure, unless he has good 
premises for that purpose. Ck>od bariis and stalls, 
and good sized yards, are necessary for the profita- 
ble wintering of stock. ^ Too few, I regret to find, 
are provided with these advantages. Let any one 
drive through the country and see with what small 
and scanty oarns, sheds, and yards, the fanners are 
provided to make the most of their cattle through 
the winter. Many a man is cultivating from 200 
to 300 acres of good land, when he has not build- 
ings for more than half the quantity he works. I 
believe it is admitted by every one who has culti- 
vated strong, wet, day land, that before auy im- 
provement can take place, it must be well drained. 
This is not an expensive process. If the farmer 
will only take a good agricultural paper, in which 
he will see the best modes that have been tried by 
others, he may easily accomplish it with a little 
energy and perseverance on his part. He may be 
assured that the money and labor will be returned 
to him ten fold. I believe if the farmers of this 
present day will drain their lands where it is want- 
ed, get a good new improved sub-soil plow, and 
not be afraid to plow deep, they may accomplish 
more than they are aware of. 

Dutdim Co., If, Y. J. D. Williamsoii. 
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.^ SCRAPS FKOM MY NOTE BOOK^No. 1. 

While travelling over the United States for 
several years past, I have jotted down in a memo- 
raadum, whatever appeared to me worthy of note» 
and which might some day he interesting to those 
who take pleasure in increasing their agricitltural 
information. And here I give you a scrap ahout 

An Orange County Milk Farm. — ^Whlle on a visit 
at Newhurgh last summer, t made the acquaintance 
of Mr. J. R. Colwell, who lives on a farm of 280 
acres, 24 miles from the river, and upon which he 
keeps 50 cows, 4 oxen, 5 horses, and varying num- 
bers of young stock. About 60 acres are in grain 
cultivation ; the other in pasture, mowing, and 
woodland, which latter, however, is pastured. The 
average crops on this, as well as adjoining farms, 
may be fairly stated as follows : — Com, 40 bushels 
to the acre ; rye, 20 ; oats, 40 ; and hay, one-and- 
a-half tons. Of course the great reliance for profit 
is upon the milk sent to the city market. This is 
sold at an average through the year of two cents 
per quart, delivered on ooard of steam-boats at 
Kewburgh. Mr. Colwell expects his cow^s to 
average 5 or 6 quarts of milk per day through the 
^ year, which will be in a year, at 5i quarts per day, 
2,0074 quarts* at 2 cents, $40.15, which is a little 
below what is generally calculated for the average 
produce of cows in Orange county. 

Last vear Mr. ColweU only Kept sixteen cows, 
from wnich he sold milk to the amount of $890, 
making an average of $55,624 to each cow ; a very 
pretty uttle item for some of us out west, who brag 
of our great prairie pastures, to set down opposite 
our account of pront, where cow-keeping costs 
Tiothinc, and the profit is in exact propoption. 

But 1 must tell now Mr. Col well's cows are kept, 
fn summer, upon good pasture, watered by such 
springs and nils as are alws^s found trickling 
through a mountainous country such as this is. At 
six o'clock regularly through the summer, they are 
brought from the psusture to the yards, and milked, 
and then turned out in a different pasture during the 
uight. This change of |>asture every night, Mr. 
Colwell looks upon as an item of great importance. 
When the pasture begins- to fail, say 1st of October, 
he commences feeding half a busnel per head per 
day of brewer's grains, which are hauled each day 
from Newhurgh, and fed to the cows in heaps laid 
upon the clean sod. The winter feeding com- 
mences on an average the middle of November, 
and ends about the lOOi of May. The cows are all 
stabled through the winter, and at present turned 
out to water ; but Mr. Colwell intends to fix his 
stable so as to water them as they stand in the 
stalls. For winter feed, everything of straw, hay, 
or stubble kind, is cut up, and com and cobs, and 
occasionally oats ground, and two quarts of this 
meal, with three pecks of brewer's grains to each 
cow, is mixed up with the chopped straw, &c., 
twelve hours before feeding, and given in quanti- 
ties to satisfy each appetite— not forgetting a daily 
allowance of salt, lliis feed, and a warm stable, 
fpres him almost as much milk in winter as in 
summer. When I was there in October last, the 
price of giains was four cents per bushel, and I 
think I understood Mr. Colwell, that was his con- 
tract price through the year. If you will add the 
present prices of hay and grain, it will be interest- 



ing to some of us *' outside barbarians,** and onabk 
us to " calculate" the cost of milk. [We shall be 
obliged to Mr. C. if he will do this. Ed.]. Mr. 
Colwell could give you many other items worth 
your notice, I dare say, and I engage you a most 
hearty welcome, if you will give him a call. 

There is another thing connected with this fann 
that g^ves it a claim upon the notice of every true 
American, who loves the mementoes of our Revolu- 
tionary history. It is the very ground occupied by 
Washineton's army, while he occupied that memo- 
rable old stone house in Newhurgh, which is still 
known as Washington's Headquarters. It was 
upon this farm where our toil-worn, poorly fed, and 
worse clothed soldiers used to lie down in far 
worse winter-quarters than do the present occu- 
pant's cows, and 'at times, too, when Uiey would 
nave been right glad of some of the good, sweet meal 
now fed to mem, to say nothing of the rich milk 
poured out upon this field of Mars, where the veri- 
fication and benefit of beating swords into plow- 
shares is so well illustrated. Relics of those an- 
cient days, are still plowed up from time to time, as 
the plowman becomes satisfied of the truth of turn- 
ing up gold if he will but plow deep. Far more 
likely to plow it, than to dig it up, out of " Eidd's 
ship," which some of that numerous class of people 
who seek to live by any other mode than plowing, 
either deep or shallow, are still shallow enough to 
try to do at a plac« on the river below West roint, 
called Colwell's landing, after one of the ancestors 
of the gentleman I have mentioned, and who accom- 
panied me down the river and pointed out this and 
many other interesting spots. Here it is said^ 
$20,000 have been spent -in money d^ging, which, 
if it had been spent in digging the soil, w^ould pro- 
bably not have oeen sunk like the present expendi- 
ture, deeper than that sought after. 

QuantUjf of Orass Seed soum to the Acre. — ^lu 
my own neighborhood, and many other places in 
which I am acquainted, four quarts to the acre of 
timothy seed is thought to be a good seeding; and 
I am laughed at for talking about putting on lialf a 
bushel. If such men ever read, 1 should like to 
have them learn how they seed land in Orange 
counter. Noticing while on a visit to Mr. Charles 
Downing last faU, that he was seeding down a 
piece of eround— dry gravelly loam upon a side 
bill, I had the curiosity to see how much seed he 
put on to the acre, and found it w^ half a bushel 
of clean timothy, one-fourth of a bushel of orchanl 
grass, and one-eighth of a bushel of clover. Now, 
if four quarts is enough, what a waste of seed is 
here ? And equally wasteful was he in the Labor 
bestowed upon the land. Not contented with 
plowing and throwing on the seed in a windy day, 
ne actually sowed it carefully even, and then bar- 
rowed the ground until smooth. And what is more, 
picked up the roots, stones, and trash, besides the 
waste of putting on manure. 

** Well, no wonder such folks can make $55 
from a cow in one season— -we can't do it out 
west, that ar' a fact, stranger ; but then we can live 
without it." 

' That is the answer — ** %ce can Uv^ — yes, we can 
and do live, the Lord knows how* ; but you never 
will till you come and see. ^* One half the 
world don't know how the odier half lire." — No ; 
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jf they did, Ihey would try to live better. If 8ome[ Itia particularly iiitendedfor the n*UJ srt(?<r, and to 
of ■' your folks" " down East." only knew how be built on the balooti plan, which has not a. ungle 
tome ot" our folks'* '■ oat West," IiTcd, or pretend- tennonor mortiM in^the frnme, e«ept the sillB; tdl 
ed to live by fanniiu;, they would be more conlent- 



m Saii spoilers knew bow eastern 
land ekinaera had skinned their land to death, they 
would not go on doing fust the same thing. But 
thej wont know, and, of course, won't do. 

SoUlK ROBINVON. 

LaJie Court Hoase, Lid., Dec. 8, 1845. 

TO OET SANDY WOODLANDS IN CROP. 

I AM cutting off the wood of a. tract of land along 
side of the Long Island railroad, with a view of 
clearing it up and cultivating it. VVhal is the best 
and cheapest method that I can pursue to get it in 
crop.' You know that it is a poor »andy soil 

tslip, Jan. ]3, 1846. G. A. 

We would advise our correspondent to remo' 
all his wood offas early as February, and cut and pile 
the bmsh. As soon as thisisdr>' enough in March, 
coinmenee buroinK it, and then scatter the ashes 
careful! )[ over the land. Now take a strong brrak im 
plow, with a sharp coulter, which will go Ibiougn 
the land and cut uptheeuilacc roots completely, 6 
to 9 inches deep ; it can tlien be as easily plowed 
with the common plow, as an old Held. Oive it a 
top-dressing of Peruvian guano, at the rate of 400 
lbs. per acre, miiLed with nae charcoal duet. 
row this well in ; then sow at least 3 or -1 bushels 
of oats to the acre, and half a bushel of clov 
Harvest the oats when ripe, and neither feed nor 
eut the ciover that year. It this advice 
correspondent, we will, in a future No., 
what lurtber to do with bis bnd. 

A CHEAP FARM-HOUSE. 
Whoever lein hi* houae in air, - 
Will need much gold to build il there ; 
Wbile he tbat builds nn bumble cot, 
May nve ume gnld to boil ibe poL 
While tbat lo high the cot outahowi, 
il hard to cUmb tbe good wile knowa. 
Who he* the cot ne'er want* • bome ; 
Who spent the gold lo wkqI ma; eonu 
It is an old provetb, Mr. Editor, that many a 
nan has built his house so big he could not live in 
it. Sometinies it is because he don't know how to 
bnHd less. Can we help to show him.' Notwith- 
standing the high cbanicter and the adaptability of 
Mr. Downingsworksto the "upper ten thousand," 
ibo wants of tbe lower ttn hundred Ihousand an 
■mtealisBed. 

It il often the case, particularly in settling new 
countries, that a man wants something that will 
answer for iiamediale sbellw, and which he wouM 
be glad so to build tbat it would by and by form 
part of the honse — so hemay be able tobuild part 
of a house this year, and pari next ye«r, and per- 
haps another part another year. 

Now, any plan that is so arranged that the new 
beginner can build it in parts, having each part 
complete in itself, will be useful to many of yoi 
renders, who will never read " Cottage Residences 
and if they did, coidd not adopt a single plan in tl 
book, for want of means. It is for the benefit of 
this daas tbat 1 bare arranged Ae eneloaed plan. 



the upright timber being very light, and held to- 
gether by nails, it being sheeted npon Ae -^'- 
under the clap hoards, is very stiff, and jiut Sf 
and far cheaper than ordinary frames. 



FsOMT Vbw or CoTTAQE.— Pm, 11. 




Groithd Plah or Cotta(W.— Fm. H. 

Dncription.— a. Wash-room, 13 x 13; b, kitchen 
18 X 21 ; c, parlor, Ifl X 18 1 d, /, A, f, bed-roomi, 
10 X 12; e, store-room, 8 x 10; g, pantry, 8x lOj 
J. f, clothes press; £, entry; m, tu^-place; tt, stair- 
way ; 0, wood-house ; p, garden gate ; the pninp 
should be in the wash room. 

I would havealawn in front, with shnibbery,aBd 
an orchardon tbe side opposite the garden. Belwwn 
the raiden and the house should he a road to me 
rear buildings, and between this road andthe-honaj 
I would have a strip of green sward ornamented 
with shnibbeiy. A eonesponding atrip ■!» MfW* 
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be leeerved between the house and orchard. All 
the reet may be left to the taste of the person own- 
ing the premises. 

fiow, suppose a family just arrived at the " new 
location," and designing to build a house upon the 
nbove plan. First, they need some immediate 
shelter. Two hands in two days, can put up the 
hXMU 13 by 13, marked wash room (a), in the plan, 
with a lean-to roof, the sides covered with wide 
i inch boards, feather-edged together, with a rou^h 
floor, which, with a rough ahei to cook under, will 
serve for bed room and parlor while the house is 
building. 

Next add the room marked kitchen (5), a good 
mz0d fanner's kitchen, 16 by 24. Board up the 
sides in the same way and finish off inside complete, 
and youthen have a house with two rooms, the 
wash room answering weU for a summer cooking 
foom. Divide the chamber into three rooms, two 
ol liiem 8 by 14 each, and the other 10 by 16, in* 
eluding the stairway (n). Make the posts of this 
part of the building 12 ft. 6 in. high from the 
sleepers of lower floor, and the lower room 7 ft. 
6 in. in the clear ; the joice ten inches deep, and the 
upper room will be 4 it. high under the eaves, and 
you will consequently have to finish up the raifters 
$11 you get high enough in the centre. 

Now add as you are able one or both of the 
wings, containing each a bed room '10 by 12 {d, /, 
4, t)» and pantry and store room 8 by 10 («, g) ; each 
#f'&ese is also a lean-to, the outside ^sts of which 
should be 6 feet high, and the roof rising 4 ft., will 
leave two feet above in the side of the centre build- 
\Bm lor lights into the stairway chamber. These 
aide rooms will also have to be finiflhed a little way 
np the rafters, to get height enough. 

The sides of these rooms, which were formerly 
f}ie outside of the main building, can be plastered or 
papered upon the rough boardmg^. Your house so 
uur is a whole house, complete in itself, but next 
year you want it more extensive. Go on then, and 
«dd tne front room (c), with or widiout the win^s 
and porch, d, i, /, i, i, either of which could he 
9ddea afterwards, by making your calculations as' 
you go along, building one room after another as 
vou are able, and until you finally eet a very com- 
lortftble house, complete like the plan. In calcu- 
lating sizes of rooms, I have not allowed for thick- 
ness of walls. The front chamber I would leave 
Sin one room, with one large window in the 
nt, and opening out upon the ton of the portico, 
and having a drum which would be heated by the 
stove in the room below, and make a pleasant sit- 
ting, sewing, or nursery room, either in summer or 
winter. 

As in all my design I aim at great economy of 
/CQst, convenience orarrangement, and occupancy 
iol ^ the room for some useful purpose ; so now I 
)iope you are able to add a little cheap ornamental 
work to. the front Support the porch which is 
4 ft by 24, upon tre neat columns, with railing, 
except the door way; make the roof flat, with a 
pretQr little railing on top, so that we can come out 
of the front chamber of a balmy eveniog to smell 
ihe honeysuckles that have been trained up from 
below. Carry oi|t bulwarks upon the roof of each 
wing, to hide the pitch. Put in a large window in 
tiie centre of the parl<» front* of a half sexagonal 



shape, with two narrow windows each side, open- 
ing Dy hinges down to the floor, through which in 
summer we can also have access to a pleasant seat 
upon the porch, and still enjoy the company of 
those who might choose to remain within the room. 
For the sake of symmetry, I place a door at each • 
end of the porch, only one of which will be an open 
sesame, unless perchance about the time you get 
the ** new white house** done, the sovereigns 
should elect you justice of the peace, or you hap- 
pen to be a doctor, or somebody else, that wants a 
room for an office, iust see how conveniently you 
can open the blind door Uirough a passage like that 
on the other side, into one <3 the front bed rooms 
(0, 10 ft by 12, where you could keep your official 
dignity very snug, without disturbing the family. 

The kitchen, which should be the grand deside- 
ratum in every farm house, you will perceive is so 
situated that it has only nine feet of surface exposed 
to the weather, which will save many a load of 
wood, and yet by opening room doors, it can be 
well ventilated in summer. 

Until you do get the wood house built, you can 
use the wash room in winter to keep a stock of 
kindling wood. If you like the plan and have the 
means, of course it will be best to build the whole 
at one time. But, if necessary to build by sections, 
you can do as I have directed, or you can build the 
front part first, or build the entire centre part first, 
and afterwards add the different rooms that lean-to. 

My object its to accommodate the new settler and 
poor man, with a flan by which he can get a home 
without building himself out of a house, or gettine 
a great shell of an outside show, full of unfinished 
emptiness. Look at the plan and see how far I 
have succeeded, and such as it is, accept it as a 
Christmas present from your sick friend, 

Indiana, Dec 25, 1845. Solon Robinson. 

GARDENlNG^No. t. 

Tu£ important benefits derived from gardening 
and the pleasure also associated with its pursuit, 
have obtained for it a distinguished rank among 
the various sciences which have occupied the atten- 
tion of men. Its productions are alike calculated to 
cheer the frugal board of the cottager and to decorate 
the tables of the affluent It furnishes pleasure^ 
health and profit to the sedentary, the merchant or 
to the gentleman of fortune. Its pi-actice relieves 
the mind from that bustle and confusion attendant 
upon a life of business — ^it is a source of healthy 
and strengthening exercise — and it is a recreation 
in which may be found endless gratification and de- 
light It lvu9 been the inclination of kiqgs and the 
choice of philosophers. It has had among its most 
zealous practitioners, men from every grade in soci- 
ety and from every age and climate. ** Our first 
most endearing and most saoed associations," ob 
serves Mrs. Hofland, " are connected with gardens ; 
our most simple and refined perceptions oi beauty 
are combined with them ; and the very condition of 
our being compels us to the cares, and rewards us 
with the pleasures attached to them.'* 

-Gardening, like every other art, must be afiected by 
the government under which it is exercised, either 
by its laws and institutions, or indirectly by the 
state of society as modified by their influence. Hor- 
ticulture* in all its branches, will be most advant»- 
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MouBly displayed where the people are £ree ; the 
ittil tendency of such a state of society beinj^ to 
eonglometate property in inregolar masses, as nature 
has distributed her properties ; and this irregularity 
is the most favorable for gardening as a necessary, 
convenient and elegant art. 

The religion of a people is also calculated to have 
some effect upon their gardening; for those religions 
whose offices are accompanied by splendor and snow, 
tfnd which have various fdtes ana spectacles, will 
be favorable to the culture of flowers and plants of 
ornament; and those which forbid at certain seasons 
the use ol animal food, will in some dmee encour- 
age the production of fruits and vegetables. In or- 
der BDKire fuUy to observe the influence which the 
different states of society and climate have upon 
this science, it would be well to take a retrospective 
view of its progress from the earliest periods down 
to the present time. 

The art of cultivating the soil, according to ^r 
Isaac Newton, was invented in Egypt. According to 
Herodotus, the sacred groves or ^rdens were often 
of extraordinary beautv, thus designedly correspond- 
ing with that primeval garden where the Almighty 
Ruler first placed man. Every sacred cprove was a 
copy of Elysium, and the prototvpe of Elysium itself 
was the paradise of Eden. From Egyirt, this art 
spread itself through Persia, Greece, and other an- 
cient countries, that eventually came under the do- 
minion of the Roman emperors. The first mention 
that is made of a garden in the Roman history, is 
that of Tarqainius§uperbus,B. C. 534. Li vy men- 
tions this garden, but it can only be gathered from 
what he writra, that it was connected with the royal 
palace in the city ol Rome, that it abounded in 
flowers and was supplied with streams of water. 
The viUa of Sallust was situated on Qnirinal Hill, 
and in Stewart's life of Sallust we are informei that 
these gardens were so beautiful, that when Rome 
feu beneath the sway of her Emperors, the imperial 
residence was fixed in them. Some idea of Roman 

rleiis about the beginning of the present era»may 
obtained from the paintings rescued from the 
mins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. They«are 
represented in these paintings merely as square 
plots of ground, surrounded with trellis-work and 
ornamented with fountains and urns. 

Among the fruits that were introduced into Italy 
by the Romans may be found the fig and almond 
from Syria, the citron from Media, the peach 
from Persia, the pomegranate from Africa, the 
apricot from Epirus, apples, pears, and plums from 
Armenia, and cherries from Pontus. 

There is no Roman author exclusively upon 
this subject, but we find it treated of by Virgil, in 
his Georgics, by Pliny in his Natural History, and 
by Columella in his Rural Economy. 

The decline of the Roman Empire commenced 
with the reign of the Emperors. Violence and 
rapine stelked abroad at noon -day — invasion from 
barbaiians followed, and the ferocity engendered by 
the troubles of the times, seemed almost entirely to 
eifiice from the mind of man the noble simplicity of 
nature. Barbarism rode rough -shod over man and 
the arts ; warfare became the only occupation, and 
a taste for this ennobling science was entirely 
rooted oat 



From the -commencement of the goverameiit M 
the Popes in the 8th, to the 13th century, hortieid- 
tuie was practised only by the monks and houses 
of religious persons in Europe. Harte informs Us 
that the monks of St Basil and St. Benedict ren- 
dered fertile many tracts in Italy, l^ain aad 
France, which had lain neglected ever since the in- 
vasion of the Goths and Saracens. 

In A. D. 1440, the art of printing was inveHtsd ; 
this, with other causes, conduced towards the es- 
tablishment of commerce in Itidy and Holland, and 
the arts of peace to prevail. The splendor and 
magnificence of the popes and princes, the remains 
of ancient grandeur, and the Uessings of peace and 
commerce tended to the revival of the arts in Italy 
rather than any other country. The Medici family, 
in the commencement of the ]€th century, did much 
towards the revival of the art of gardening. The 
earliest private botanic garden was formed at Pls- 
dua, by Gasper de Gabriel], a wealthy Tuscan 
noble. It was finished in 1525, and opened for the 
inspection and gratification of the curious. At an 
early period of the Roman Empire, the valley of 
the Rhone was a favorite retreat of the nobility, 
and nowhere out of Italy are to be found such 
splendid remains of villas as in the Provincia Nar- 
bonensis, in France. Gardening, with die odier 
arts, proceeded from east to west. The Crusades, 
in the 12th century, excited a taste for building and 
gardening in the north of Europe, although some 
authors state that even before this period the Dutch 
cultivated many useful and ornamental plants. Hie 
Christian invaders could not avoid noticing the 
gardens of the Infidels in Egypt and S^a, and 
bein^ struck with their beauty, imitated their plans, 
and imported their productions into Europe. The 
16th century, however, arrived before the culture 
of flowers tvas attempted. Hie introduction of the 
Christian religion, though at present favorable, was 
at first adverse to the use of flowers ; the rites of 
religion, then carried on in gloomy vaults, were 
not, as now, accompanied by bands of music, 
statues, pictures, and altars decorated with flowers. 
Botany now began to be considered a sdenee, inde- 
pendent of mraicine. Crardens were constructed, 
destined for curious and beautiful plants ; and Uie 
discovery of America and the passage to Uie Indies 
augmented their immber. Travellers coUeeled 
se^s, which they sent home to their respective 
countries ; great care was bestowed on sa^ as ap- 
peared the most ornamental ;v till, advancing by de- 
grees, they at length became objects ol luxury, 
and trade, and caprice ; fashion and variety gave 
incredible prices for some of these productions ; for 
in what will not extravagance iatermingle f 

The gardening of our own country is, to some 
extent, necessarily that of Europe ; Dut witlya a 
few years vast improvements have been made » 
horticulture hwe. Societies for the difi^uion of 
information upon this subject, have sprang up m 
all parts ol the United States^aBd with their rise 
and progress a new impulse has beea gtven to thi* 
art. The taste for Horticulture has rapidly die* 
seminated itself through the public mind---more so» 
perhaps, than a oonesponding knowledge of skill 
necessary for the cultivation and management ol 
its objects ; consequently works oa this sabject aM 
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eaMrly sought after and attentively read. The 
tnSnfig of new varieties of various kinds of fruits 
from seeds, has for a few years past attracted much 
attention, and the time is probably not far distant 
when we shall be supplied with choice fruits, the 
results of our own experiments. Why should not 
our Gouxitry take the lead in such matters ? It is 
naturally rich in horticulture and botany, and with 
a genial clime favorable to the production of every 
fruit and flower. _ L. T. Talbot. 

A BEE FEEDER. 

It is weD known to be customary in these days, 
to obtain a patent for every new invention that one 
is so fortunate as to hit upon. That idea, I must 
confess as a matter of course, occurred to me in rela- 
tion to a htt feeder, but I shall do no such thing. I 
will deprive no man who wishes to feed his starv- 
ing bees the free use of my mode of doing it 

«« The common mode of presentinff them with 
food," says Bevan in his work on Bees, " is to 
introduce it through tibe mouth of the hive in 
a long boat formed by scooping out the pith from 
an alder stem. This plan of feeding, indenendently 
of other objections, can only be adoptea in mild 
weather ; for whenever the tnermometer, generally 
speaking, ranges below 45^ Fahrenheit, the bees 
are indisposed to descend, and in severe weather 
none of them will quit the central combs between 
which they cluster, even to feed upon their own 
collected treasures^ but will rather hang together 
and starve unless those very combs be the deposi- 
tories of those treasures. To guard aeainst this 
evil, a supply of warm food placea over the hiye or 
box will tempt them to quit the cluster, and partake 
freely of the donation, secure from all danger of the 
food being scented by other families, 83 well as 
from the destructive effects of exposure to cold 
while partaking of it. His own mode of presenting 
it to them in me spring, is by means of a trough 
fonned out of a board of dose grained wood, such 
as sycamore or beech grooved by a turner into con- 
centric circular channels surmounted by a bell glass.** 
(Sm his work« p. 65.) 

Further, '* if feeding be required in cold weather, 
which should always, if possible, be avoided, it 
will be prudent to allow access only to the innier 
noove, and over this to invert a small glass t]^at will 
lip nearly but not quite to the bottom of it. This 
wiU prevent those chiUs which are apt to be expe- 
rienced where die warmth of the family cannot 
reach it, and will secure any incautious bees from 
drowning. The trough is moi||B particularly suited 
tt> spring feeding. At this season, if the bees have 
had a sufficient winter's supply, feeding will only 
be required on a small scale, it bieing chiefly intended 
as a cordial to pnnnote early breeding. The au- 
tumnal supply on the contrary should always be 
large, for Ceding by driblets at this season of the 
year keeps up a continual excitement, and increases 
die heat of tne hive to such a degree as to cause 
increased coasumption and probably to injure the 
hodth of the bees. For this wholesale feeding he 
recommends the trough invented by Mr. Dunbar. 
It is turned in a lathe out of a solid piece of close 
groined wood, holding half a pint of syrup, into 
which the beesascend through a wooden tube, pass- 
iof over the top and down the outside tiU diey 





reach a float which is pierced with small holes. 
There are other particwlars connected with it which 
it is not necessaiy here to detail." 

I have extracted thus laigely from Bevan's work 
(believed to be sufficient authority) to present several 
facts connected with the subject of feeding which ft 
is necessary to consider in detennining the merit of 
a new invention. 

The feeder now to be described is made of tin, 
and consists of a cylindrical vessel with a tube in- 
serted, to which is anplied a small cup that must 
always be partially filled with liquid while the ves- 
sti contains any. Whenever the sjrrnp is reduced 
below the apertures in the tubes at the bottom ^ 
the cup, a bubble of air ascends into the vessel » by 
which a fresh supply is let down. It is prevented 
from overflowing by the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The apertures in Uie tube of the cup are four, to 
which the end of the tube over which it is appUed 
is cut to correspond. 

Fig. 13, is a section of my 
feeder in a vertical plane, 
through the apertures in the 
tube of the cup, shown as fill- 
ed and inverted, in order to 
be applied to the hive, (e) is 
a tune four inches in length 
and half an inch in diameter, UULl/ 
over which the tube of the C^ b 'C- 

cup (6) fits closely and is pres- Fio. 1 3. 

sed on the former until that is in contact with ^e cup, 
care being taken that the apertures for the passage of 
the syrup, as shown (e e), be preserved through Doth. 
The cup is one inch in diameter and half an inch in 
depth. The tubes and cup are covered with wax, aa 
being more agreeable to the bees, (d) Is wood sur- 
rounding the tube, and exactly fitting die aperture in 
the top of the hive. (/ ) Is a section of die cup and its 
tube, shown as removed from die odier portion of die 
feeder, and exhibiting two of the four points where 
they are soldered together, (g) Is an instrument of 
tin of cylindrical form, stopped at one end and 
notched at die other, for making an aperture in the 
hive to admit the tube of the feeder. Press down 
very gently while turning it round. The portion of 
comb included in it will thus be removed without 
injury to the rest or to the leaf. The application of 
the feeder would be facilitated were a wooden tube 
to be inserted dir ough the top board of the hive, or 
at least a suitable aperture made before the bees had 
possession. S^"^. 

Two advantages are claimed for this feeder, which 
it may now be proper to state, lat. When the 
feeder has been applied, the bees will reouire no 
further attention until the quantity allowed uem has 
become exhausted. 2d. it is adapted to winter- 
feeding €^ well as that of fall and spring. The 
bees have a constant supply in the upper part of the 
hive kept warm and fluid by their own heat, to 
which the^ can help themselves at any time and in 
any quantity they please. * 

I have had four feeders, holding from two to five 
pounds of syrup, in use two seasons, the contents of 
which have been entirely emptied except in a an- 
gle instance, where the small passages from the 
tubes to the cnp were clogged by sediment. This 
circumstance taught me the necessity of straining 
the syrup. 
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If the cups hare sometimes overflowed 1 know 
not ; yet I have often looked through the glasses of 
the hiVes to see, but have never observed any syrup 
on the floor boards. This fact leads me to con- 
clude that when, by a sudden elevation of tempera- 
ture, a quantity is forced out by the expansion of 
air withm, the vessel being partially empty, the 
bees from the same cause require a greater quantity 
of food, which compensates the supposed difficulty. 
The former season I surrounded the feeders with 
saw dust as a bad conductor ; the latter they had 
over them empty boxes only. The precaution is, 
however, to be recommended. Bevan recommends 
as Ae best spring food for bees and also the best 
substitute for honey in autumn, the foilowins 
compound : one pound of coarse brown sugar and 
three-fourths of a pint of ale, boiled to the consist- 
ence of a syrup, to which should be added a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Philetub Pbilups. 

MiddUtovm Point, N. /. 

CULTURE OF POTATOES. 

The December No. of the Agnculturist contained 
a short article upon the Potato Aot, and an invita- 
tion to its readers to contribute facts relating to the 
cultivation of the potato. 

My farm is upon the banks of the Connecticut, 
and tne soil is of alluvial formation. Such soils 
are not favorable to the production of notatoes, as 
they are too clo8e> and harden from the influence 
of the sun after rain. The porous, moist, upland, 
is congenial to the potato. Upon our intervals 
[m^idows or bottoms skirtine the river] We pre- 
pare the potato ground precisay as we do for corn, 
Dy spreading upon the men sward coarse and un- 
rotted manure from the oam^ard, and turn under as 
early as we can. After rollinr and harrowing, we 
plant upon the surface in huls about threii feet 
apart in the rows, and make the hill as large as we 
can. We do not hoe more than once, except in 
wet seasons, when the weeds flourish. 

I nlanted one piece in the usual manner as early 
as. the middle of April, and on the last day of May 
I planted another piece upon the same swell of 
land, turning under a gooa coat of grass to the 
depth of five inches. I Uien sharpened a stake 
(not very sharp), which was about three inches in 
diameter, and put an inch pin through it about ten 
inches from the bottom, so that stepping upon the 
pin I could easily perforate the sod. I then began 
making my holes between the two first furrows, 
about eighteen inches apart, and continued to dp 
80 in every fourth lap Uirou^h the field. I then 
put one medium sized potato m each hole, forcing 
It down to the bottom of the sod, and covering it 
with my heel. After planting the whole field in 
this manner, I went over it with ^e roller, which 
left the surface perfectly smooth. After the tops 
were three or four inches high, I plastered them, 
and covered the plaster an inch or two with my 
hoe. Before the tops got to be too large, I went 
between the rows with a cultivator, and pulled the 
weeds out between the hills. .The result of the 
experiment was very gratifying. The crop from 
thiB piece was almost twice as large as from the 
other. The potatoes were larger, and much finer 
ior the table, and cost me not more than half the 



usual labor. I would observe that this experiment 
was made upon dry soil, and in a very dry season. 
The process of decomposition underneath the sod 
concentrated the moisture, and the unbroken sur- 
face prevented evaporation. When I harvested 
(whicn I think sho^d be as late as possible and 
avoid the freezing), I found that the tops came 
from below the sod, but the, potatoes were upon the 
surface, some of them out of the ground. I shall 
try this mode again, and place the potatoes twelvje 
inches apart in the rows. 

I have escaped the rot, althougli all my neigli- 
bors have suffered from it the two past years. I 
cannot account for it, but reasoning from analogy 
I have formed the following opinion: That if 'tAe 
disease is caused by an insect, the plant may be 
too mature, or not sufficiently so when the insect 
appears, to sufler from such attack. Therefore we 
succeed best when we plant early, or kite. This 
same theory would apply equally well to the sup- • 
position Uiat the disease is the effect of the damp* 
not weather of Aunist In sowing wheat in the 
spring, we know tnat we escape both the weevfl 
and rust, either by late or eany sowing, and I 
have noticed that tne blast in the potato, and &e 
rust on the wheat, come together. 

Wm. Bellows. 

WaipoU, N. K, Jan. 13, 1846. 

CULTURE OF SUMACH. 

In September, 1843, 1 sent you an article on the 
cultivation of sumach, which appeared in your 
number for October.* I am pleased to inform you» 
and the friends of American industry generally, 
that the quantity sent from the south for the past 
year, 1845, mostly from Virginia, has been equal 
to about 10^000 bags, eauivalent to 700 tons, being 
nearly one-twentieth of the ^nsnmption of the 
country. 

I mentioned in my former essay, that the most 
astringent vegetables, or those containing the 
largest portion of gallic acid, are raised in warm 
climates. Now, although the sumach sent from 
Vir^nia has been used in place of Sicilian, yet that 
which can be raised in South Carolina, Geoivia, 
Alabama, and more particularly Florida, would be 
of decidedly better quality. I would, therefore, 
call the attention of enterprising citizens of those 
States to the article, and can promise them they 
can cultivate no product that wul pay them better. 

I stated in my article of 1843, ** that I had been 
informed sumaoh would not reproduce from the 
seed, it being a hybridous plant ; but on consult- 
ing a Mr Woodward, who sent the seed of our 
sumach to England, he says it will reproduce, as 
much of the seed sent there produce's bountifully." 
He states that it should be gathered as soon as ripe, 
and planted soon after, so as not to become too old. 
This I consider an important fact, and one which 
our southern planters should embrace; for by 
planting the s^, and mowing down the dkooti 
three times annually, they might obtain from three 
to five tons per acre, with much less expense and 
trouble than by gathering and bringing nome the 
natural growth scattered extensively over the coim* 
try. The sumach is perennial, and when once 
planted would last tot ages, the crop when sown 
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annually increasing until the ground became full 
•of roots. 

I refer those who may be desirous of cultiyating 
sumach, to my former article, for the time of cut- 
ting, and the modes of j)repariiig and packing tibe 
article for market Wm . Pi^TaiDos. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The regular monthly meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at the Historical Society rooms» on 
the 7th of January. Hon. Lather Bradish, the 
President, in the dhair. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. Gardener presented a copy of the first annual 
report on the Geology of Vermont. 

Dr. Alexander H, Stevens stated that he had sown 
for experiment, the clover seed received from the 
Society, under the name of Persian clover, at a 
former meeting. It proved to be lucerne. He fur- 
ther remarked that he had previously grown lu- 
cerne with much advantage, and considered it supe- 
rior to any other green crop. A discussion arose, 
and many inquiries were niade in relation to this 
crop, from which it appeared that it possessed such 
advantages over other crops, under favorable cir- 
cnmstances, as to make it an object of importance 
to cultivate it more generally than is done at present. 

Mr. Stevens described a successful mode of de- 
stroying Canada thistles, where the r6ots had pen- 
etrated beyond the reach of the plow. His plan 
was to cultivate the ground thoroughly, and seed 
it down with red top grass seed, sown liberally, so 
that the sod should smother the young thistle, and 
thus prevent their growth. He also stated that he 
had sown some of the New Zealand spinadi seed | 
distributed by the Society. He had succeeded in 
raising a few plants, and found it a valuable vege- 
table for the table. Several gentlemen, who had 
also received this seed, reported that they had not 
been able to raise a nlant. 

Mr. Andrew H. Green, Cor. Sec*y, made his re- 

Sort. He read communications from Gov. Reed, of 
Bermuda, and Dr. Philips, of Mississippi, accept- 
ing the appointment as councillors of tne Associa- 
tion ; he also produced a translation of the pam- 
phlet of Baron Von Speck, on sheep, which had 
been referred to him for translation. He had trans- 
lated it himself, and wished the Association to con- 
sider whether it was best to publish it. Messrs. 
W. S. McCoun and A. B. Allen were appointed a 
committee to examine the translation. 

Mr. E. L. Pell read a valuable essay (see a con- 
densed report of it below) upon the subject of pre- 
{>ared manures, and their effects upon his crops for 
several successive years, after wnich he directed 
the attention of tiie Association to the importance 
of introducing the Peruvian alpaca into this coun- 
try. He presented a specimen of their wool. It 
was moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to investigate the subject, and bring it before the 
Society at a future meeting. Messrs. R. L. Pell, 
J. S. Skinner, and Edward Qark were appointed. 

A motion was made that a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the subject of the waste manures of 
the city, as alluded to in Mr. Pell's essay, and to 
suggest such means as would enable the city to be 
relieved of this nuisance, and at the same time 
benefit the agricultural community by furnishing 



them with a valuable manure. Messrs. Stevens* 
W. S. McCoun, and S. T. Jones, were appointed 
as that coJhmittee. 

Prepared Manures, and their effed upon Crops. — 
Mr. Pell rose and said ^ By analysis it is known that 
all cereal grains, cruciferous and leguminous plants, 
trees, and shrubs, req^uire in the sou the same chemi- 
cal substances, but in difierent quantities. These 
are elenren, viz : potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alu- 
mina, oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, silica, sul- 
phuric acid, phosphoric acid, and dilorine. If one be 
absent, the soil will not grow any cultivated plant. 
Hence analysis of soils is necessary for a proper and 
economical application of manure. In a barren soil 
one necessary ingredient alone might be absent If, 
then, ten ingredients be added and the eleventh kept 
back, the soil is still barren. Hence, the reason 
why so much of New York will not grow wheat, 
and yet will grow other grain : the requisite quantity 
of *someoneor more chemical ingredients necessary 
for wheat is absent, but in sufficient quantity for rye, 
&c. When, at last, cultivated plants cease to e;row, 
the five-fineer vine appears, as it requires stili less 
of them. In such a stage it is not rare that an ex- 
pense of three dollars per acre will enable soil to 
produce thirty bushels of wheat. I produced 781 
bushels of wheat on a piece of worn out eround, by 
fifty cents worth of two ingredients. Like produ- 
ces like ; and hence if straw of wheat be given to 
the ground it will produce wheat : indeed, wheat 
may be grown on a pane of glass, if the seed be 
covered with wheat straw in a decomposing state. 
Hence the farmer may sell the grain but not the 
straw. The farmer Who sells straw becomes poor ; 
he who buys it, grows rich. 

I apply straw to the cattleyard ; it absorbs the liquid 
excrement, and rots. W hat is long or partly unrottcd 
I apply to hocMl crops ; what is fine t mix with the 
eleven requisites and apply as a top dressing. It may 
be advisable to apply the straw to the ground ami 
plow it in when unrotted. To grow grains give 
the soil straw of its kind ; for potatoes, their vines ; 
grapes, their vines ; to apples their branches ; and 
so of ail The droppings of cattle are the best ma- 
nure to grow grasses, as they feed on grass ; those 
of horses fed on grain for the growth of cereals. 
Onions are grown year after year by only returning 
the tops to the ground. In Virginia, had the refuse 
of the tobacco plant been returned to the soil, she 
would not now be barren. The bad farmer is in- 
jured by the vicinity of well manured land, as ma- 
nure has an affinity fbr oxygen, hydrogen, ammo- 
nia, &c., floating in the air,- and attracts them to the 
provident farmer's land. 

Formerly, I applied composts of various things* 
and had wonderful results ; I dared not omit any one, 
as I knew .not which had produced the result 
Now, science by analysis shows what is neceseajry. 
By these composts, I grew a squash to weigh 201 
lb&, the heaviest on record ; and a cabbage to weigh 
44 lbs. By it I grew wheat to weigh 64 lbs., rye 
60 lbs., oats 44ik lbs. When Sprengel made known 
his analysis, showing that eleven substances are ne- 
cessary to all good soils, I found that my compost by 
ch^ce had them all, and ti^i'^enty other enriching 
in^edients. 

Previous to 1840, my orchards bore only every 
other year. Since then I make them bear every 
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year : and this year, a bad one for irait, found 
mymaanred trtea full, and those not mantired bar- 
ren. The droaeht of this year was fatal to fruit'; 
yet my manured trees had abundant moisture and 
were fruitful. I prefer the manure of decayed rege- 
table matter to the excrement of cattle, as the mate- 
rud that makes and supports the animal has been 
extracted, and the excrement is not so rich on that 
account If the vegetable matter be rotted and 
its ammonia fixed by charcoal dust, all the chemical 
substances are present Thus rotted regetable mat- 
ter is more beneficial than the dung of cattle, quan- 
tity and quantity alike. 

A most yaluable manure is the liquid remaining 
after the boiliiu; of bones. It is very ofiensiye un- 
less dLainfected. When hot it is not offensiver but 
becomes so when cold. It is a jelly when cold. 
By the application of charcoal dust to the hot liquid, 
the jelly when cold is not offensiTe. In ^s state 
it may be made into compost with other substances. 
In that condition it is a most valuable manure. At 
present large amounts of the liquid are thrown into 
the rivers. I prevailed upon a grinder of bones to 
save his liquid by charcoal, and ne now sells what 
f onnerly he hired carried awav. I have used it with 
great advantage^ both on arable aad tneadow land. 

Charcoal is one of the most valuable manures. 
It is the most powerful absorbent known. It takes 
from the atmosphere ozyzen,. hydrogen, nitrogen, 
ammonia, &c., and holds them while the weather is 
diy. During rain it absorbs 80 per cent of water, 
and releases the gases to descend to the earth to 
fertilize it When the weather becomes dry it 
parts with the water, and absorbs from the air the 
gases again. This it continues almost perpetually, 
as it is nearly indestructible. When applied to the 
earthy the trees, plants, and grasses are found to 
have it adhering to their roots ready tq impart 
gases and moisture as wanted. Trees padced m it 
have remained green for 80 days, while others with- 
out it have died in like circumstances. Hams and 
salt meats are preseryed perfectly when packed in it 
I preserved apples in perfect condition for one year 
in it. If spread over compost heaps, barn-yards, 
stable-floors, in privies, it absorbs the ammonia, 
prevents ofiensLve smells, fixes the volatile gases, 
and thus makes a valuable compost 

Ashes applied to sandy soils are valuable ; and 
on some sous leached are as good as unleached. I 
have known land too poor to grow 8 bushels of corn, 
made to produce 45 bush, by ashes alone ; and they 
are more valuable on a sandy soil than any other 
manure except marly clay. They enable the sandy 
soil to retain its moisture, a great point They are 
used to great advantage on Long Island and in New 
Jersey. They stimulate growth as does plaster. 
Sown broad cast on grass, the effect is perceptible 
at a great distance. The yield the first year on 
sandy soils in grass* will pay the expense or apply- 
ing forty bushels to the acre. They give to the soil 
aiucate of potash, which is needed to form stems. 

Ashes have two actions on soils, viz., chemically 
by alkali they neutralize acids ; and mechanically 
by renderinff sandv soils more tenacious. Muck is 
made valuable by them, when mixed in compost ; the 
acid of the muck is destroyed by the alkali, and fer- 
mentation follows. 



lime has been used by me to great advantage. 
I prefer oyster shell lime, as it contains no magne- 
sia, which most stone lime does. I think oyster 
shell lime has a tendency to lessen in growtii Uie 
stem and leaves, and increase the fruit and seeds. 
I put on barren or worn out land 300 bushels oys- 
ter shell lime and it grew wheat to a weight of 64 IImi. 
per bushel ; with the wheat I sowed one bushel of elo- 
verseed and half a bushel of timothy seed per acre» 
and the next year cut 2| tons, and the second year 3 
tons of hay per acre. I have found it of great advan- 
tage in potato culture ; the potatoes do not rot in the 
ground, while neighboring unlimed ones all do. 
They are mealy and fine, and do not rot after gather* 
ing, and have been free of lot in djnr* wet and aven^ 
seasons. I think it destroys the nulgus or insect, li 
either be the cause of rot 

Bone dust I have used and find it most vdluable, 
and advise its use* especially on eoils long cultivat- 
ed, destitute of phosphate of lime ; it is the most 
efilcacious manure that can be used on an exhausted 
soil/ but will do better on dry calcareous soil than 
on such as contain alumina. It should be mixed 
with earth to ferment before spreading. There 
should be used from 12 to 20 bushels to the acre. 
It seems best on turnips. In compost, it is valuable, 
as it yields phosphates largely. It is said that in 
Eiwland, where on lands it had been applied 20 yeax» 
before, its effect could be seen to a yard. 1 trust the ex* 
portation of bones from our country will soon cease. 

I have used guano successfully and unsuccessful- 
ly. Mixed wim earth and applied to plants in close 
contact it was injurious ; applied in weak solution 
to grass land and green house plants its effect was 
wondeorful. My experience shows that its nuikod 
of use wiU determine its wUiie, In composts I have 
found it very effective. 

Night soil is one of the most yaluable manures. 
In this country, as well as in £n|;land, great preju* 
dice prevails against its use in amculture or ararden- 
inr. For ases it has been used in Asia ana paiti- 
eiuarly in China. In France, in Belgium, Bohemia* 
Saxony, all the CSerman confederacy, and Swe- 
den its destruction or waste is prohibited by law. 
In England and America it is thrown into the rivers 
to befoul them, and tibe fidli which devour it are 
eaten instead of vegetables grown by it As manure* 
6 loads of it have oeen found to produce 660 bush- 
els per acre of potatoes, while, on the same ground, 
120 loads of horse manure yielded only 480 bushels* 

In conclusion, I have to remark that the main 
stay of the farmer is his barnyard manure. Yet this 
varies in quality, according to the material of which 
it is made, and the manner of making. Thus the 
droppings of cattle fed on straw and turnips are far 
less valuable than those of cattle fed on hay and 
oil cake ; and it is economy to. feed hay and ell 
cake rather than straw and turnips. So in manuring ; 
that which is leached by rains and volatilized by the 
sun is less valuable thain the unleached and unsun- 
ned. But this is too extensive a subject to take uf » 
and is so well understood by eood farmers, that it is 
unnecessary to say more on the subject 

Mr. Pell made some further remarks on methods 
of cultivation, which we will report in our next 

After some business relating to the Society was 
transacted, the meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Society met in the Capitol on the 21 st of 
January. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 
B, P. Johnson, Esq. 

The Recording Secretary, L. Tucker, read the 
list of members present. 

The Treasurer, T. Hillhouse, read the report of 
the Committee appointed to examine the Treasurer's 
accounts. The accounts were reported satisfactory. 

The Treasurer then read his report. From this it 
appears that the 

Receipts of the year 1845, including ) ^^ aqa «y, 
balance on hand Jan. 1, 1845, were ['" ^'^"^"^ ^ 

Disbursements. 3,776 06 

loTested^nbond and mortgage •2,000 00 5,776 06 



Balance on hand Jan. 1, 184^ $546 21 

Mr. Greddes reported, that the Committee on 
Com had awarded the premium on com to Geo. 
Vail, of Troy, 91 bushels to the acre. 

C. N. Bement, chairman, reported the awards of 
premiums made by the Committee on root crops. 

Mr. Fuller, of Onondaga Co., moved that a com* 
mittee of three from each Senatorial District, be ap- 
pointed to recommend suitable persons as officers of 
the Society for the year 1846, and to report to the 
Eiecutive Committee a proper place at which the 
Annual ^ow of the Society snould be held ; the 
motion preyailed. 

Mr. Cheever, of Albany Co., moved that the 
committee of nomination be. chosen by the delegates 
{present from each Senatorial District, each delega- 
tion to select three oi its memben ; the motion pre- 
vailed. 

The delegations then retired, and on coming in 
reported the committee. 

L. F. Allen offered a resolution, proposing a com- 
mittee to investigate and report to the Society all 
information that can be obtamed in reference to the 
dairies of this State. The resolution was adopted, 
and L. F. Allen, D. Lee, £. Comstock, Z. Pratt, and 
Wm. Walbridge, were appointed the committee. 

The Society adjournad to meet at 6i o*c1ock, 
P.M. 

,0n convening at evening, Mr. Denniston, of the 
nominating committee, reported the following 
names, viz. : — 

President, J. M. SHBawooD^ Vice Presidents, R. H. 
Ludlow, A. Bockbs, £. P. Prenticx, T. L Marvin, 
P. JoNSS, J. M. Spkkd, H. S. Randall, and Lkwis 
F. Allsn ; Recording Secretary, Lutbsr Tuokbb ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Jobl B. Nott; Treasurer, 
T. H1L1.BOUSS ; Executive Committee, A. Conoklin. 
Q«o. Vail, Aml Doublbdat, A. Stbvbns, ana 
J. M1L1.BB. 

Mr. Hillhouse declined, and J. M. D. Mclntire 
was substituted, and the nominees were elected by 
the Society. 

The committee recommended Auburn as the place 
for the next Show. 

Tlie Society then adjourned to the next day. 

Oti the 22d, the Society met and heard reports 
from its officers and various committees, and ad- 
journed to evening, when the President delivered 



the annual address. The new officers were then 
installed, and after the passage of some resohitioas 
and some interesting discussion, the Society ad- 
joumed. 

On the 22d, the Executive Committee met, and 
adopted the recommendation of the nominating 
committee, and selected Auburn as the place of the 
Show for this year. Mr. Tucker resigned the 
duties of his office, and they were devolved on the 
Corresponding Secretary. 

PERUVIAN GUANO. 

I HAVE seen in the Baltimore American, National 
Intelligencer, and other southern papers, an adver- 
tisement, offering for sale the cargo of (hiaiio im- 
ported into New York in the Caroline Amelia, " as 
Peruvian Guano, from the Chincka Islands ,•" and 
that the farmers of the United States may not be 
imposed upon in the purchase of this manure, 1 
beg leave to avail myself of your journal to en- 
lighten them on this subject. 

The Caroline Amelia was loaded under a license 
from the Chilian Cfovernment, at a distance of 
nearly a thousand miles from the Chincha Islands, 
and her cargo is of a quality far inferior to (hat 
obtained in Pem. Indeed, much of that sent to 
England from the same place has been found to be 
entirely worthless, from exposure to the rain where 
deposited ; and from being strongly impregnated with 
salt, from the beating of the surf against the low 
rocks where it is gathered. Another Vessel, the 
Wodan, under the I^inish fiag, was also loaded at 
the same place for the United States, and the same 
imposition may be attempted with her cargo. 

The only genuine Peruvian Guano sent to this 
country, is shipped at the Chincha Islands, by the 
Peravian Guano Company, under authority of the 
Peravian Government, and all to my consignment. 
It will be received by me at New York, or by Mr. 
Sam'l K. George, at Baltimore. Anv other offer- 
ed as Peruvian, is spurious, and our farmers must 
be cautious to ascertain the origin of what they 
buy to avoid imposition. 

The only two cargoes of Peruvian Guano now 
in the United States are those of the Orpheus and 
Coquimbo. The ships kegulus, Troy, and MissiS' 
sippi, are expected to arrive with further supplies, 
here or at Baltimore, in the course of the spring. 

Enclosed I send you the analysis of a sample of 
this Chilian Guano by Dr. Chilton of this city : 

Phosphateof Lime 52.65 

Carbonate ol Lime 8.12 

S«.,&c. I stony matter... 1652 

Chloride of Sodium 5.36 

^ Sulphate of Soda 441 

. Sulphate of Ammonia, \ 

Phosphate of Ammonia, I ^ «« 

Muriate of Ammonia, ( 

Urate of Ammonia, v 

Undecomposed Organic Matter* • • 3.89 

Water and loss 6.20 



New York, Jan*y 13* 1846. 
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INSECTS.— No. 1. 

SiHct some of the pages of your periodical have 
keen devoted to the ladies, it bas occurred to me, 
that Mtracls from an nnpnbliBhed jonroal of an 
Old Lady, trhich has lately fallen into my posses- 
lion, might frequently afibrd uiefnl nintB to 
farmers' wives, and occasionsd)j throw light on 
aome of those Bubjecta that are beginoiiiEr to attract 
the attention of practical farmers, as weU as scien- 
tiAc.men. The writer of this Journal appears to 
have spent a long lite in the country, devoting 
herself to homely porsuits and naela) stadiei — and 
taking for her motto — " Whatever is worth doing, 
» worth doing tcdl." She pretends to little scien- 
tific information ; but appears devotedly food of the 
contemplation of the operatjans of nature, as pre- 
tented to her view — whether it be in the changing 
elonds and skies — the still forest — the nseful field 
and garden- — ot in the homely kitchen and its Are- 
gSde combinations. But, above all, the stady of the 
insect world appears to have been her pecnliar 
delight, and to this she seeina to have devoted 
many of her leisure hours, carefnlly noting dowa 
any iotereetin^ fact that has fallen ondcr her no- 
tice. To this portion of her journal I will now 
call the attention of my countiy- women, hoping 
that the observations of this good old lady may not 
only arouse and interest, but induce some to follow 
her example, and find in the book of ikature their 
chief bappiness. 

Feb. 1st, — A line cold day — must go and see 
what my friends the woodpeckers are abont, as 
there aie ao unusual number employed among the 
fmit trees— amply paid for my trouble, and nave 
gained sabiects for thought to amuse me for a 
month: Having noticed that the woodpeckers 
were most buai^ engaged on the oldest fruit trees 
and those that had the roughest bark, 1 choM a 
large old apple tree for my observations, and with 
my praning knife, which I always carry with me, 
carefully raised the loose bark. For some time 
I could detect nothing that could interest eithM 
me or a woodpecker ; but at length I discovered a 
little dark substance teeemhiing coarse mnd-color- 
ed silk, which appeared to glue a piece of loose 
bark to the tree. On removing it carefully, 1 found 
the Gtnrse, dark cover, beantilully lined with soft 
white silk, forming a bed and cover to a little red- 
dish brown wonn, which appeared fast asleep, 
and carefully cradled for the winter. Puiening 
my search further, I found many more ; but some 
had undergone a change, and becon>e what the an- 
. tomologists call a chrysalis. (See S, Fig. 14.) 
Here, then, was a reason for the visit from the wood- 
peckers, who bad found out the eecret before me. 

But who is the little wonn, and to what 
family does he belong ? Of this the woodpeckers 
know nothing, and the worm is faet asleep. I 
EDUBt try and find out. On carefully examining my 
little prisoner, I find a strong resemblance to a trou- 
bleaome family that has annoyed me all summer, 
commonly called apple worm, some of whom are 
etill lingering in tlie cores of my winter store 
apples. I must look further into tbis matter, and 
see what are his future intentions. 



12th. — Havine secnied my little prisoner, the 
apple worn:, which I captured on the 1st, in a 
box, and placed is a warm room beside one con- 
taining several apples with worms in them, 1 flnd 
they have aolicipated spring, and some have grati- 
fied my curio!>ity by appearing in their spring areas. 
They are now beautiful little dark brown msOis, 
and, as I suspected, all of the same family, deserving 
to be better known than I believe them to be 
among the farmers, though well known to the en- 
tomologists as the Carpocapm ponoTUHm, one of the 
family of the Tortrix. 1 will therefore refer to my 
previous observations on this family, and descriM 
them at length ; and that I may be better acquainted 
with them in future, 1 will sketch their portraits in 
their varioos disguises as they now lie before me. 



Apfu: Moth. — Fio. 14. 
, Cocoon or silk coveting, on the bark ; 3, 
chryealisj 3, perfect moth, at rest; 4, moth on the 
wing ; S, worm. 

Mntk. — Ilie upper wings of this little moth (4) 
are of a light grey color, beautifully pencilled and 
mottied with dark brown dots and waving lines; 
the back margin is ornamented with a large reddish 
brown spot, surrounded with a border of reddiik 
brown gold, edged with a sparkling brown fringe. 
The under wings are of a lif^t bfownish red, 
shaded into a light dusky yellow, with a sparkling 
lustre, and bordered by a fringe. The body is light 
brownish grey, pencilled with dark brown linea, 
like the upper wings. The chrysalis (2) is a bright 
reddish brown ; the cocoon (I), a dark brown &t- 
teucd oval silk ball, closely woven to, and Bur- 
rounded by, the bark. 

In the months of May and Jane, great nnmben 
of these little moths may be seen at rest on the treat 

concealed among the grass dnring the day ; but 
evening approaches, they b^n thai work of 

itmctjon, by depositing their eggs on the yoniu 
fruit, alwaye choosing the firmest and best as food 
for the future grabs. The eggs are usually depo- 
sited near the blossom or hollow of the apple, neai 
the stalk. In a few days the eggs are hatolied, and 
the little worms enter toe young fruit, where they 
feed for three or four weeks ; tney then leave tte 
fniit whether it has fallen or not from the tree, and 
find for themselves a home, usually nnder the bwk 
of the tree, where they spin their beautifolly an4 
curiously contrived covering, to shelter themselTM 
during their helpless state. In a few days the little 
grub changes first to a chrysalis, then to a moA, 
and comes ont to deposit her eg^ on the remaining 
fmit, which will be destroyed in proportion to the 
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quantitjr of wormy frait, which contained the first 
generation, that had been suffered to remain on the 
ground or tree. The grabs of the second genera- 
tion, which do not leaye the fniit until September, 
either perish,or remain in the chrysalis state under the 
hark, until spring recalls them to life and mischief. 
But though thus beautifully and curiously 
guarded fron^ obserration in their helpless -state, 
Uiey have hosts of enemies, whose prying eyes dis- 
cover them through their dark and close disguise. 
The woodpecker and his troop of feathered frieiids 
the sparrows, sapsuckers and wrens, with their 
restless wings and hungry beaks prjring into every 
dark cranny, learn early from their unerring teach- 
er. Instinct, that good and wholesome food is to be 
found beneath the uninviting dirt-colored mantle that 
the poor worm had vainly thought to shdter itself 
under. Then a little wasp-shaped insect^ odled 
ichneuman, knows right weU from the same teach- 
er, that there lies the best food for her young ones 
— so widi a long horsehair-like appendage which 
she carries, she penetrates the toueh silk cover, and 
deposits her eggs in the body of the worm so inge- 
niously, that the life of the worm is not endanger^ 
until the icknewnan-gmh has gained maturity, 
when die apple worm dies, and the ichneuman 
commences its life of useful destruction. Nor are 
these all; the little despised and grim-looking 
crab-like spider, found under die bark of trees and 
in litde dark crannies, is d ways on the watch for the 
apple moth as soon as it makes its appearance in 
the spring — and many hundreds fall victims to 
these much-abused* but most useful little creatures. 

Old Lady. • 

COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

I ExsPECTFuixT request the favor of a comer in 
vour Ladies' Department, for the purpose of point- 
ing out what seems to me to be a very erroneous 
conclusion of your correspondent, £. S., in the 
December No. of your last volume, in reference to 
the education of farmers' children. After adveit- 
iag to die ''melancholy fact, that most of our 
country sdiools are miserably deficient in teachers 
capable of. imparting a knowledge of anydiing 
above what the children of the poorest day-laborer 
should be familiar with," she recommend as the 
best substitute for maternal instruction, the union 
of two or more neighboring families in the em- 
plojrment of a governess of suitable qualifications — 
intellectual and moral — and proceeds to intimate 
that young ladies possessed of^ these qualifications, 
and " likdy to be dependent on their own exer- 
tions, are at tiie present time educated with the ex- 
press view of their becoming teachers," and that 
'* eonsequentiy, there will be less difficulty in pro- 
curing persons competent to the task assigned 
them." Now permit me to ask << £. S.'* whether 
the object she oas in view — ^the proper education 
of the children of farmers and others residing in 
our rural districts, would not be much better and 
more permanently promoted, by increasing the 
number both of young gentlemen and ladies now 
4)btaining in the Konnal schools in our own and 
the eastern States, those qualifications which shidl 
fit tlMm to become competent teachers, and when 
tlias qualified placing them with am adequate com- 
ptosation in charge of the dislrict schools ? 



If " £. S." will visit the noble institution now in 
successful operation in this city exclusively de- 
voted to this object, I am very sure she would not 
desire to restrict the benefits which this class of 
teachers are competent to bestow on a few families 
only. I venture to assure her that the time is not 
far distant when it will be in the power of every 
school district in the State, to avail itself of the 
services of teachers thoroughly impressed with the 
responsible duties of their station — ^intellectually 
and morally prepared for their discharge — and capa- 
ble of training tne expanding minds of our youth 
in every department of science, from the lowest to 
the hignest 

There is one mor^ consideration to which I deem 
it proper to advert in this connection, and that is 
this: Neither the States of Massachusetts nor 
New York would probably feel disposed to incur 
the heavy expense of supporting institutions of this 
kind, so oeneficial in their tendency, and useful in 
their results, if those for whose education they 
have thus liberally provided, were to limit their 
field of labor in the cause of education to some two 
or three families in each district, who could best 
afford to compensate them for their superior attain- 
ments. The irresistible effect of sucn a measure 
would be effectually to destroy the district school, 
not only by withdrawing from its support those 
most able to encourage and sustain it, out by pre- 
venting the employment of teachers who alone are 
capable of doing adequate justice to their high pro- 
fession. 

If, in addition to the State Normal School, at 
Albany, a similar one could be located in the 
western portion of the State, embracing within its 
design a practical course of instruction in agricul- 
tunu science, the results could not fail, in my judg- 
ment, to prove beneficial. But I fear I am exceed- 
ing the proper province of a lady, in suggesting 
such an extension of our system of public educa- 
tion', and I therefore leave this point to the '< lords 
paramount," contenting myself with an earnest 
protest a^inst the plan of monopolizing the best 
teachers in a few wealthy families, at m% hazard 
of pen>etuating ignorance in the residue. *' £. S.'* 
wiD, I am confi&nt, on more mature deliberation, 
coincide in this view of the subject. S. H. R. 

JIbany, N, F. 

To PROTECT TXMDBR PLANTS AND EVXR- BLOOM- 
ING BosES IN Winter. — ^Bury well rotted oM ma- 
nure over the roots, but not^ in contact with the stein : 
oovtf the ground about the ptent witii stones, to 
keep in the heat, and stick cedar bushes about them, 
to protect the tender stems. This is a much better 
Hiethod than tying them up with straw, or boxing 
with leaves, as in either case they are often injured 
by damp and heat. _ 

To WASH Flannxla. — ^Make two tubs of strong 
sJM^psuds, and wash the pieces while it is aa hot as 
the hands can bear it. Rinse in hot, soft water, 
wring lighdy and shake well, and hang where they 
will dry qmckly. Do one piece at a time ; for if 
allowea to become cold wbue wet, and then again 
hot, the flannel will inevitably shrink and become 
haish. When nearljr dry, fold them vtfy smooch, 
and press with a hot iron. 
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POULTRY FEEDING FOUNTAINS. 

OiTR young readers will Tecollect that we gave 
tb«m a cnt (iQ;. 7) of one of these frntntaina in em 
bat No., and protniMd them a description Of it 
Here it i»: 

It can be made to contain anr quantity of grain 
required, and none wasted. Wliei) once filled it 
requires no more trouble, as the grain btls inti 
receiver below ss the fo^rlB pick it swav ; and the 
covers on that which are opened by tne p«rcheB 
(the principles of which we do not understand), and 
the cover on the top, protect the ^min from rain, 
M that the fowb always get it quite dry; and ae 
nothing less than the weight of a hen on the |>erch 
can lift Ae cover on the lower receiver, rats a-' 
inics (which are very troublesome when grain 
fed in the ordinary way) are e:(clnded. It is Htc 
ishing, too, with what facility tiie fowls learn 
leip upon the perches, and so open the cover of t 
nceiver, whicn presents the grain to their vii 
aad within their reach. On their leaving; the 

porch or platform, the door, either by a sprin 

weJKht, elases at once. 

^oDi that fignie Mr. Bement says he had one 
coDstrueled, of which the following cuts are s '" 
•'^presentation. 



Fic. 15. 

This feeding hopper, as 
may be seen in fir. IS, is 
four square, two feet each 
way — posts eifcbteen inches 
long and two inches Hquare. 
The upper seelifMi of the box 
is six inches deep, and the 
sides are morticed into or 
nailed to the posts. From 
~ the bottom of this square the 
Fio. 16. slanting part or tunnel reach- 

es to within half an inch of the floor, which should 
be six inches from the ground j the tunnel tapeis 
from two to one foot ; and in order to bring the 
grain within reach of the fowls, a cone (fig. 16, A, is 
a section) is placed in the centre, as mnefa sntalter 
than the hopper as to leave half an inch i^ac 




around, which eoaducts the grain to the edge, 
where, as the fowls pick the grain awav, more will 
fall, and keep a constant supply as lon^ as ai^ 
is left in the aopper. The slats on the stdea pre* 
vent the fowls from getting in or crowding imm 
another. This fonntain will hold two buahds or 



from sixteen to twenty fowu can feed at Ae samv 

To protect the grain more eSectnally from rat* 

id mice, we would surest that the posts be made 

ma two feet longer, and a platform of boarda 

about one foot wide, placed round and fitted cloea 

np to the bottcsn, so that mice cannot climb np the 

Cts and get in. Thisplalfonn will be necaa«>7 
then to stand on when eating. — Jm^. Poult. 

THE MEMORT. 

The head has been often compared to a storff- 
honse, and a very fit emblem it is. A storehoase 
when first built is empty, and ready to receive all 
kinds of goods, some precious, and some totallv 
worthless ; and very often it stands without muco 
of anything in it, ih which esse it is worth little or 
nothing to the owner i at other timea it may be so 
lumbered up with diflerent kinds of goods as to 
render it difficult to get at what you want — there is 
no order or arrangement within the walls. Some 
there are whose heads seem to be fike an old garret, 
full of everything but what is useful ; how impor- 
tant then for a b^ when young to store his head 
with that which is useful, by disciplining hia 
thonghts, and let nothing rest in his brain but what 
is calculated to be of future use. Sane boys hlkTe 
a habit of forgetting everything they are told to do, ' 
and when asked, will say — " JA, 1 forgot it." If 
you send them to torn out the horses, they will put 
them in(o the cow pasture i if the cows are to tw 
tuined oat, they will surely be tnmad into the horse 
pasture ; the piga tfaer will put into the poultry 
yard, to eat up all the chickens, ducklings, ana 
goslings; and the sheep they wUl tnm into the 
street to be killed by tnvelling dogs. I once knew 
a hoy sent to jAe up a pair of cattle, put the yoka 
on xmdtr instead of ovtr the necks of the cattle, and 
then wondered they could not draw well ; sent to 
harrow a field of grain, and ha was found going 
orer it with the teeth vp instead of down, ana thus 
the day's work of himself and team totally lost, 

the harrow greatly injured. All this waa 

owing to caielessneas and torgetfulness eotirely^— 
habits which are extremely injarions to the ehan^ 
ters of too many boys whom I know in my B«i^- 
borfaood. 

Do one thing at a time, and dotiist ptoperly and 
well. Be quick, but never in a hurry. Always 
pay the stnctest attention to orders, and execute 
them to the letter, unless something unforeeeen 
should arise, making it improp^ to do so, and 
which can be satisfactorily explained to your em- 
lover. Be kind and obliging in all youi aetioiu, 
id atrictlT a^iere to ^e trott in aU your cosver- 
sation, and yon will be beloved and respeeladbyall. 
Thia 1 i«ve known from long exparieace, aod wi 
therefore .inzloat yo« shovU alsouow it. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEW8. 

By the steam-slilp Hibernia, we are in receipt of 
•ar foreign joumaU to January 4th. 
- Markets.— vftAef a slight improTement. Cotton 
has advanced id. per lb. The stock at Liverpool, on the 
1st of January, was 1,055,270 bales, against 903.107, 
same time last year. J^/own^ change in prices. Provi- 
tiom remain the same as per our last, and meet with a 
ready sale. Guano is quite firm, and a large trade an- 
ticipated in it the coming year. Ifaval S^res little 
doingl Bki dulL Tallow the same. Ihbacco firm. 
WoM in fiiir request, and an increased market antici- 
pated for it. 

Mmcy. — The rate of interest for first-rate paper was 
from 3| to 5 per cent, which is an advance. 

The Potato Crop. — The alarm respecting the defi- 
cieney in this crop is on the decrease ; there seems 
to be no great distress ibr provisions in Ireland. 

Tkt Com Xairs.^--The Peel ministry being rein- 
stated in power, theke is little prospect of the com 
laws being abolished at present. It is supposed that 
a fixed duty of about ten shillings per quarter will 
finally be settled upon. 

Smithfitld Show of Fat Cta/tte.— This came off in De- 
cember, and was well attended. A Hereford ox took 
the first prize of the eold medaL 

The huome o/tht &g^ JgncuUiaral Socitty the past 
year reached the large amount of £9,291, over $46,000 1 
It has 6,733 members, and is adding to them and its 
funds every year; thus doing an incalcuiablt amount 
of good \Q the farming interest 

ft SwHUn JBMttcr.— By addiag 2^ drachms of carbon- 
ate of soda to 3 lbs. of either fresh or salt butter, pos- 
sessing a disagreeable flavor, renders it perfectly sweet. 
Soda pioduces the same results when added to other 
culinary greases, as dripping, lard, he* — For, JkraUL 

Ftnef t» Dwdting-kouMtt. — A singular instance of the 

Ewth of a vine may be seen at the Angel Inn, 
lesworth, Suffolk ; a laree portion ib trained in the 
fipont of the house and stables, but a branch 23 feet in 
length is conveyed through the windows of a sitting-^ 
room, crossing the ceiling to the centre of the house, 
where it is trained to a lofty skylight, producing fruit 
in abundance. Miffht not some of our mechanics and 
others enjoy this delicious fruit, by introducing the 
vine in tneir work-shops in asioiilar manner?— Gar.. 
CKroti. 

On the Choice of a Variety of Oat for CnUtvation.-- 
Strongly suspecting that the real value of different va- 
rieties of oat was unknown, and that weight by bushel 
was even less applicable to this grain than to wheat, 1 
procured samples of nine sorts, carefully selected by 
Messrs. Lawson, of Edinburgh. I have not had them 
compared chemically ; I leave that to those great and 
wealthy bodies, associated for the ostensible purpose 
at conferring benefits on the fiirmer. 1 have followed 
a simple mechanical process, which any one may fol- 
low. The weight of each sort per bushel having been 
ascertained, the foUowing table was constructed ac- 
coidittg to ihiB results : 

Weight per bmhel of lbs. 

SHwrianOftt 45 

Sandy 5B| 

Kildrummie<. **"42 

Early Angus. 42 

Hbpetoun.* . • — 41 

Potato. 411 

Early Dyock. 40| 

Late Angus • • 40) 

Black Tartarian 39 

T1i« ueftil part of the oat being the kernel, and it 
bateg probable that the proportion of the weight of 
the Cmk to that of the kMrnel might varjr so much as 
to nader tfa« weight par bushel a deception, 100 parts 



by weight of each sort were taken, and the husk and 
kernel carefully separated. The following t^le 
shows the result: 

in 100 parte by weight. 

Husk. Kernel. 

Sandy Oat 21 .. 79 

Early Angus* ••••••21 79 

Late ditto. 21i • 7S| 

Potato • 22 •• 78 

Early Dyock. 25 75 . 

Black Tartarian - - . .25 75 . 

Hopetoun 26 74 

Kildrummie 28 ..72 

Siberian '-31 • • 69 

It i^ curious that the oat at the head of the first 
table should be at the bottom of the second. There 
may be as great difference among oats as -among 
wheats in regard to their nutritive qualities, and untu 
this shall have been ascestained by the chemist, we 
shall not know the real comparative values. In the 
meantime, there need be no hesitation in preferring 
the sandy oat over all others, as it is very early and 
venr productive in grain and straw, — Ibid. 

aorticultwral Expedition to CAnia.— Advices from Mr. 
Fortune, dated SKanghae, Aueust 16, mention that he 
had returned from the river Min, and was busily en- 
gwed in gathering together his collections of plants 
leit at Nipgpo^ Chusan, and other places, preparatory 
to his return to England, where he is expected in April 
or May next His plants are described by him as be- 
ing extremely valuable; and he had decided upon 
bringing the whole of them home under his own su- 
perintendence. He had been in ^ black tea country, 
and had witnessed the process of preparing the leaves j 
he had been seriously ill with fever, from which he 
was recovered ; and on his passage from the Min to 
Chusan, he had been twice attacked by pirates, who, 
however, were on each occasion driven off by himseli| 
unassisted by his cowardly Chinese crew. — 16. 

How to Freaerve Bkubarb. — My method is to take a 
quart bottle with a wide neck, and to cut the stalks 
small enough to go into the bottle ; I add brayed loaf 
sugar and tie a piece of bladder tight round the neck, 
I put as much water into the copper as will immerse 
the bottles, get tile water to boil just over the bladder, 
then rake out the fire, and let the bottles remain in till 
cooled ; I then take them out, place them on a dry 
shelf, and use the bottle at once. — lb. 

Soap 0$ a Mamtre. — Having seen in some late num- 
ber of your excellent Paper some discussion on the 
value of soap as a manure, I am inclined to sive you 
my experience in this matter. I am a silk dyer, and 
use about 15 cwt. of soap weekly to discharge the gum 
and oily matter from the silk before dyeing. I also use 
about 1 cwt of >oda to 3 cwt of soap, which I pre- 
sume unites with the oily matter of the silk, foiming 
a species of soap. The result is, that I produce fiom 
4000 to 6000 eallons of strong soap suds per week ; aiiii 
having a small farm, I have latterly applied the whole 
of this to my land, and its effect is most extr^ordinar}'. 
My experience in its use has been only one seiison,and 
I cannot, tiierefore, give any comparative results : but 
1 connder it more powerful than any manure that I 
am acquainted witn. If any of your readers will do 
me the nonor to come and see my land next sprinc, 
when vegetation begins to move, they will have ample 
evidence of the value of soap as a manure ; and if lax^ 
mors were allowed the drawback of the duty on soap 
used as a manuxv, in the same way that we manu&e- 
turers are allowed it by the government, there ia no 
doubt in my inind that soap would soon supersede the 
use of guano.~-Md|f. Qas, 

Large Oabbagea^i^Six, cabbages of the flat-pole kind 
were recently raised by Mr. Toms, of Saltash, weigh- 
ing 61, 59, 57, 56, 54, 50»«37 Ibe. 
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CuLTUKisT. — We are favored with the first No. of a 
new agricultural paper under the above title, published 
by Wm. J. A^ BnuUbrd, Baltimore, Md., at one dollar a 
year. It is 16 pa^s quarto, and very neatly got up. 
Mr. JB. has oar beet wishes for his success ; but why 
not carry his patronage to the old established Amen- 
eaa Farmer? There are no publications so poorly 
paid as the a^cultural, and instead of starting new 
ones, would it not be better to get a stronger support 
to those already in existence 1 Independeot of collate- 
lal business, we do not believe there is a purely a^- 
cuHural paper in America that is more tnan paying 
expenses — and seven-eightha of them are not even 
doing that. We have plac^ the Culturist oi> our ex- 
change list 

The Mbchanics' Mirboe. — This is a beautiful 
octavo monthly of 28 pages, edited by Robert McFar- 
land, Esq , and published bv John Tanner, Albany, 
N. v., at one dollar a year. The matter in the first No. 
at hatid, is highly valuable, not only for the mechanic,, 
but for the general reading of families. The work is 
well arranged for popular favor, of which we hope it 
may find much, for its appearance certainly promises 
it to be highly deserving. 

Peruvian Coxn^ — ^Kdwin Bartlett, Esq^ of this 
city, has kindly ^iven us five barrels of Peruvian Com, 
recently sent him from that country. It has the 
lar^^t sized grains of any we ever saw before, and is 
quite a curiosity. There are two kinds * one called 
by the Peruvians, mats bianco iMfhite com) This is 
the Chancay com used for fattening pigs. It is a 
coarse, inferior article, but grows very rank and 
strong. The other kind, mots amariiio (vellow com), 
firom Huacho, is large and fine, and is said to make the 
sweetest kind of bread. Mr. Bartlett informs us it is 
a great yielder. Any one wishing a quart or two of this 
com for experiment, can have the same gratis, by call- 
ing at our warehouse, No. 187 Water Street. We are 
of opinion, it will do best south of the Potomac, at it 
is a southern com. 

Solon Robinson, Esq. — We rejp«t to say, that 
just before this eminent friend of agriculture was 
ready to start on his agency for this paper, and our 
agricultural establishment, ne was seizea with a vio- 
lent fever, which reduced him very low for a time. 
When he last wrote us he was convalescent, and our 
leaders will see that he has made some hanpy efibits 
for their amusement and instroction in this No. of our 
paper. AVe trust he is on his way to New Orleans, by 
this time, via the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Thence, 
if his health grows better, he will find his way through 
lower Alabama to Florida, and so north, as the spring 
advances, through Georgia, the Carolinas, he. We are 
much obliged to our southern friends who have ofier- 
ed him so kindly a welcome, and shall request him to 
call upon them on his route hither. 

Wbstskn Nxw York Aoeioultural School — 
Dr. Daniel Lee, of Buffolo, editor of the Genesee 
Farmer, has made arran^ments with Gen. Rawson 
Harmon, to open an Agncultural School at the resi- 
dence of the latter in Wheatland, Monroe County, 
N. Y., on the 1st of May next, to teach the science 
and practice of agriculture. The Sum of Gen. Har- 
mon contains 200 acres of improved land, which is 
under excellent cultivation in the various kinds of 
crops suitable to the climate. Dr. Lee thus speaks of 
their undertaking in his prospectus. 

^ Great pains will be taken to ascertain what ani- 
iBals furnish the most jfirofitable Uving madtmery for 
«faAnnng grass, grain, roots, straw, Hc^ into milk, but- 
ter, cheese, beef, poik, mutton, fiit, and wool. To im- 
part a thorou^ knowledge of the otganlc structure of 



all this machinery, and of the office or function per- 
foroMd by each organ, there will be minute dissecttona 
of all domestic animals. A museum, illustrative of 
the anatomy and physiology of all the Uving things 
which the former labors to produce, and keep in a 
healthy condition^ will also be formed. Lectarea 
will be given in these departments of natural science, 
and no pains will be spared to render their study both 
interesting and tmly useful. Work in a chemical 
Uboratory<or the analysis of soils, manures,^ fertilizers, 
and all ve^table and animal substances, will form an 
important department in the school. Lectures will be 
given in this branch of science with the view to pre- 
pare teachers of academies, and common schools, to in- 
troduce the study of agricultural chemistry into these ^ 
seminaries of learning. A suitable text book, and a 
cheap apparatus for the use of school teachers and pri 
vate gentlemen, have long been in a course of prepa- 
ration. Agricultural geology will also be taumt. 
A full course of study and practice will occupy four 
rears j during which, the pupil wiH be required to 
keep m his own handwriting a journal of his studies 
and progress, and an accurate debit and credit of all 
farm operations. He will be charged £>r his board and 
tuition, washing, &c., and creditra at a foir price for 
whatever service he noay render on the farm. But we 
cannot j>romise work and yay for all that may offer. 
The object of the proprietors of this school will be to 
turn the labor of young men to the best possible ac- 
count, and to give them the full benefit of their skill . 
and industry. 

" The price of board, washing, lodging, lights, and 
fire wood, will be from $1.50 to $2.00 per week. 
Tuition from $8 to $12 per quarter. This will include 
instructions by Gen. tf., as well as the editor's 
lecture fees.'* 

From the well known charactera of Gen. Harmon 
and Dr. Lee, we have no doubt that they will keep an 
excellent Agricultural School, and one highly deserv- 
ing the patronaee of the public. The pages of this 
periodical will bear witness to the xeal with which 
we have continually advocated them, and we are n- 
ioiced to be able to announce that one is at length to 
be established in this State. We hope it ma;^ meet 
the patronage that it is sure to merit, and that it may 
be followed by othere throughout the country. It is 
high time that farmen* sons were taught their busi- 
ness 8cientiftcaUy as well as practicaUy. We are of 
opinion that, ten yean hence, people will look back 
with perfect wonder that agricultural schools were not 
established at the first settlement of the country. 

Tu« Present No. of tue Agriculturist.— It 
is not often that we praise our own paper, but we 
think the present No. contains several very able arti- 
cles. We would especially point to that on ^ Hereford 
Cattle," and the one containing '' Mr. Pell's Essay," 
read before the American Ag. Association the past 
month. I^t no one be deterred from perusing them 
by their length ; for they have been prepared after 
much study and thought on the subjects of- which 
they treat. We do not intend to make our periodical 
a light ephemeral, but a work of instraction to be read 
and studied as a book. 

AcKNowLXDOMRMTS.— We an indebted for the 
Transactions of tEe Hampshire, Hampden, and Frank- 
lin Agricultural Society for 1845; for the Address be- 
fore the Hartford Coun^ Agricnltuial Society by Hon. 
L W. Stuart, together with the TransacUons of 
the same for the past year \ for the Brockville Re- 
corder, G. W., containing an account of the Johnstown 
District Agricultural Show, in October last, which 
must have been a highly spirited aflair. 

To C0RRR8PONOR11TS.--J. D. Williamson, L, Per* 
sicus, A Subscriber, Solon Robinson, £. S., Benj. N. 
Huntington, and Henry Watson, are received. 
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RJBVICW OF TnE juarket. 

PUOES CUBRVMT IN KCW TOBK. JANUAKT 26, 1846. 

• ASU£8, rocs perlOOlbs. $3 87(10 94 00 

Pearls, dc. 4 m** 4 10 

SALE RfJPE lb. 5 ** 7 

BARK.auereltron, too, 98 60 " 90 50 

BKANa,WUM,. bash. 119" 1 S5 

BEESWAX Am. YeUow, lb. 98 *• 33 

BOLT ROPE, do. 19 *« 13 

BONi»,cround, .....bash. 40 " 53 

BRISTLBB, AmerlcaD lb. SS *< 05 

BUTTER, Table, ^ do. 10 ** 95 

Shipping, do. 9 ** 13 

<*ANDLE&;, Mould, Tallow, do. " 11 

Spenii, do. 93 ** 38 

Sieoriiie, do. 90 " S3 

CHEESE,...;. „....do. 6 « 10 

COAL, Aathradle, .....'. 9000 lbs. 5 00 *« 00 

CORDAGE, AnericaB, lb. 11 *« ISt 

CXyiTON, do. « •• 10 

COTI'ONBAGGING, ARier. helMp,....yard, 13 " 14* 

Kentucky do. 13 " 13 

FEATHERS, lb. 90 " 34 

FLAX, Aineiicao, do. 7 ** 6 

FLOUR, Nurthera and Western, bbl. 5 50 «« 5 87 

Fancy do. 50 ** 6 87 

Suaihe,n,' do. 5 SO " 5 87 

RiehmoBd City UUls. do. A 69 «« 6 75 

Rye, » do. 4 95 «* 4 38 

aHAlM— Wheat, Western,.* .......... bush. 1 90 ** 130 

Soothera do. 1 15 ** 125 

Rye, do. 70 " 81 

Corn, N6rthern do. 68 " 70 

Southern, do. 67 " 69 

Barley, do. 65 ** 68 

Oats, Mnrthern, do. 46 '* 48 

Southern, da 38 *« 40 

GUANO do. 8 00 " 8 00 

BAY.InWles 100 lbs. 00 ** 95 

HEMP, Russia, clean, do. 190 00 » 195 00 

American, water-rotted, ton, 105 00 ** 185 00 

Aoiericao, dew-rotted, do. 75 00 ** 195 00 

HIDES, Dry Soothem, do. 6 ** 10 

MOPS...... lb. 90 " 35 

HORNS, 100. 1 00 « 7 00 

L£AD~ lb. 450 ** 4 fiO 

Shoetandbar do 4| " 5( 

MEAL, Corn, bbl. 8 75 " 4 OU 

Corn. hhd. 17 50 •* 18 00 

MOLASSES, Now Orleans, gal. 93 *« 99 

MUSTARD, Amerjcan, lb. 16 " 31 

NAVAL STORES—Tar, bbl. 9 25 *« 9 38 

Pitch do 196 *• 138 

Bosla do. 1 00 •* 195 

Turpentine, do. 3 30 ** 6 60 

B|>lnls Turpentine, Southern, gal. 63 " 75 

OIL, Linseed, Amerfcaa, do. 67 " 68 

Castor, da S7 ** 68 

Lard, da 70 •* 75 

biLCAKE, lOOlbs. 1 75 '* 188 

PEAS, Field, bush. 1 50 «• 9 00 

FLA8TER OF PARIS, ton. 9 50 *' 8 63 

Gioond, In bbls of3001be. 1 12 ** 195 

FROVIBIONS-Beef, Hess, bbl. 7 00 « 9 00 

Prime. do. 4 50 ** 5 50 

. Smoked, lb. 6 ** 9 

Rounds, In pickle,, .do. 4 ** 6 

ForlLMeiM, bbl. 19 00 '^ 14 19 

Prime 4o. 9 60 " 1160 

Lard, lb. 7^ « 81 

Bacon sidea. Smoked, do. 3 '* 4 

Inplckle, da 3 *' 4 

Bams, Smoked, do. 9 ** tO 

Pickled da 4 " 7 

Bhoalden, Smoked, da 5 ** 6^ 

Pickled, lio. U** 5 

BiCB, .71777... 1601bs. 4 10 " 5 5B 

SALT, ■«*, 135 « 140 

Common, : .....bash. » ** 35 

~ ^ ^ lb. 10 " 13 

Timothy,. 7biiih. 16 50 *" 8100 

Flax,iough, da 10 00 ** 10 60 

clean, da 1100 •* 1150 

BOBA, Aah, eoofg 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 3 '' 3 

Bulpbate Soda, ground, da 1 ** — 

BUOARTNew Orleans, da 5 '* 8 

SUMAC. American,.... ton, 35 00 ** 37 50 

TALLOW, lb. 7 " 8 

TOBACCO da 3 " 7 

WUlSK£Y,Ameilc8B, gaL %i ** 96 

WOOLS, Saxony lb. 35 " 50 

Merino., da 30 ** 36 

BalfhkMd, da 95 " 30 

.....«» 99 <« 9 



N£W irOliK CATTJLE MABKET-Jan. 96. 

At Market, 1100 Beef Cattle (930 fiom Pennsylvania), 50 Co%rt 
and Calves, and 9000 Sheep and Jjamba. 

Prices.— B«ef Cattle— Last week the market exhibited consi- 
derable spirit, and buyers operated very freely. At the clone of 
the week's boslnees (Monday evening) not m<M« thim 900 remain- 
ed unsold. We quote Inferior to middling qualities, B4J0fl96d)0 ; 
superior and primedltto^ •S.50s66jOO ; sales of a fewextm «• 
reported at 67. 

Cows AKD C^LVBs.— The oflbflttgs ftv the last week wera 
rather limited, Ivit all at market were taken at prices ranglni^ 
aocoiding to quality, firom fiO to S30b39. 

Saup AMD Laiiasv— 61 50aS3.50 maF be quoted as Ibe ex- 
tremes of prices. A small niunber left over. 

Hat — In consequence of the recent snow stonn prsventfBf 
supplies reaching the city, the stock on hand Is very nmalL ji 
good orUcle reaolly eommands 91.18| per cwL 

RmuA9iKM.—^*IUM firm. Cotton Is steady, and no change In 
prices since the late news. Export since 1st September last, 
457,090 bales ; same tUne last year, 5561606: same Oase ywr 
before, 307,0I& Flour Is Inactive. Slock on hand In this citv 
about 933,000 barrels. Grain of all kind in moderate demana. 
Provisions firm, but little doing in them. Of other articles wo 
have nShlng worthy of record, this being the dullest month of 
the year for all kinds of business. 

Moiuif is Ught, althongji there Is no great distrem for It 

<lu»br slightly on theadvanee. 

The tVoatJker hu been quite mild this month, with the excep> 
tlon of one heavy fall of snow, giving us a ilag^ woek*s 
sleighing. 

TRAMxAcnoM or TUK N. Y. Statk Ao. Socimr.— Just 
as 1 was ready to issue the Extra spoken of page 38 of the last 
No. of this periodical, for reasons which will be staled hereafter, 
the publication of it was suspended for the present. Whether it 
will be Issued or suppressed will depend entirely on oirenu- 
stances. I am deeply obliged to my numerous friends for the in* 
tercst thoy have taken In uiis matter, and eaa assure thsmons 
and all, that their kind expressioiw and enconragemonts art 
sniiefully remeuibcred. If it be fbund necessary lo issue tha 
Extra hereafter, they shall have due notice of it, and be supplied 
in any quanucy for dlstribtttk>n. I promise them If it evar 
does see the light, with the additions 1 can now make lo It, they 
will find it as rich and spicy an expose as ever appealed in thia 
annals of sgrlcniwral literature. Still It is my wish that I umj 
not be foreed lo i^ay anything more. JIU now reels with tAe md- 
verse partjt, TAe develv m mem ts of the lost Urn doMsfidbi eoniemt me* 
._ A. a ALLEN. 

To AoBirvLTURAL SociBiiBSw — ^Wlth u viow of aiding thesa 
Societies, and more extensively benefiting the famdng comma- 
nity, 11 win be seen by reference to our ad\'ertiacd tarns on tJia 
last page, that the publbihers otISer the Agriculturist at the vary 
low price of FIFl'y CENTO a year for the monthly numbers, and 
SEVUNTY-FIVE CENTS per copy for bound volumes, when 
ordered tor premiums or distribution among the members. With 
these libi*ral terms we hope henceforth lo see our periodical m 
the hands of every farmer and planter in the conniiy. We ear- 
nesily call upon dor friends to exort themselves aad spread tlw 
Agrloiltttrist in every quarlM. Agents will also be supplied om 
the most liberal terms. Address Saxton 4t Miles, Sfte Broad- 
way, New York. 

Casts or thk Frxzb Sbort^Hork HwirsE.— Wo have or- 
dered a few more of these superb casu f^ our friends, and wlU 
supply such as apply soon. The price will be #4 each, dsUvaiad 
at our warehouse, or $5, boxed and shipped. 

IMPROVED STOCK FOR BALE. 

The subscriber breeds on his turn for sale, the fbllowiag aal- 
mals of the choicest kind, viz. : — 

Dailuan Cattle, 
Devon da 
CoUwold Sheep 
Southdown da 
His farm Is laigB, and his herd aad flocks nnmeraus, wbldi ar- 
ables him to give ao excellMit choice. He Is paylajg paillcalar 
attenUon to the miikinr qnaUlies of his cattle, both among Bar- 
hams and Devons. iiU sheep also are not only bred for tea 
forms and strong constitution, but heavy, thick fleeces of a goad 
[uality of wooL Uls residence is two-and-a-half mllas ran 
Talo, and is reached In ten minutes by nllrood. 
Blsaek Rocks E/rio Cten^, Al F. LEWIS F. ALLSN. 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

The house, garden, and outbuildings of the late Mr. Wmfaua 
Cleveland, are oflered for sale at a great bargain. The slinailon 
is a most desirable one Ihr a person having children to educaia» 
being within a few rods of an aicellent high school, In the Fine 
Society of the town of Norwich, Conn. The house will accom- 
modate a large fkmlly, or two small ones, having two kitchens, 
two gardens, fcc.,!&c. The water Is excellent both for drlakkng 
and washing. For nartlculan Inquire of Henry Strong, Esq., ot 
Oaoige D. FtaUer, of Norwich, Couiim or 
^^ A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water 6trM)t,N«w Turk 
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LAWRENCE'S TOI4QUELESS BUCKLE. 
Th« Subseiiber oflbn for sale tlie above patent buckle iu any 
qiUDtlty. In all parts of the United State*, elcept Wleconsln, 
lllinoto. Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, PenneylTania. and lo innch of 
New York as Ues west of the Hodson river. The right to make 
the baeklea for all Pennsylvania and New York belones »oidi 
to the subscriber, and he will famish bnekles lo all who own 
rights to sell and use in those two States ; and they wnut procure 
them of the snbseriber. Fersons in those two States, who wish 
bnekles, must Aimlsh to the subscriber a certificate of the pa- 
tentee, that they own the right to sell or uee. For an oecoun t In 
Itall (^tMs buckle, wlilch is superior to all others, see the Anieri- 
can Agriculturist for Sept., ISIS. The bnckte being without a 
topgue, the tnce is not weakened by cutting holes in It ; it is a 
oompouad lever, and holds the trace by pressure, and as the pres- 
■ui* condenses the trace it makes the traee stronger, Just where 
the buckle having a tongue makes It weakest ; and the gi«ater 
the draught the greater the pressors of the buckle on the trace. 
For buckles apply to Cornell, Brothers, 200 Pearl Street, New 
Yuik. THOS. UOLUS. 

GENUINE EAGLE PLOWS. 

The soboeriber Is sole Agent in this dty for these ealelimted 
plows, and any one -else preteodlng to keep them has only a 
miserable imttetion ; the public, tbefefoni, are cautioned to be on 
their guard against deeeptton. The following bslef abstract flrom 
the circular of the manufacturers, Messrs. Buggies, Nomrse & 
Unson, will give some idea of the public esthnatlon of their merito. 

In each year, 1843 and 1843, the Agrleultnral Soctoty of Essex 
County, Mass., oflbred premiums for toe best plows, a«d instituted 
i\ill investigation and trials, which resulted each yenr. in award- 
inc to Rugglcs, Nourse Jk Masoo, the highest preminm. The 
}addttg Committee for 1843, in their printed Beport, suy, '* our at- 
tention uras called to the quality of the costings on the plows of 
Rnggles & Co., their ftnlsh and dumbiiily. Their appearanca is 
eertalaly mow perfoet than anything we have eUewhere seen. 
The process of chilling the point, the entire edgtt of the share and 
flange or base of the landside, gives a permanence and dursbility 
to the work that venders it of a decidedly superior character,'* 
** and we think there is no haaard In saying, tha» the value of 
the part* thus made, is more than donlried by the process." 

The fiollowtng Table shows the number or premiums awarded 
to competitors contending for the prizes before the several dlfler- 
eat societies named, and the number awarded to those who used 
plows mqde by Buggies, Nowse, de Mason. 
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It Is but Jnst to remaik that thoeompetilioB was as great be- 
tween the dlflbrant plow-aakenas between the plowmen ; and. 
In most bistances, noted, the plows above-named wore strongly 
eontested by Frouty 4& Mteis* (so called) ** Centre Dmnght,'* 
Miartin*s imitetlon of ow ** Eagle'* plows, and that in svsrv sas«, 
the first premlmna wnre awarded to plowmen, who pertoimed 
tieir work with plows nnde by Bogries, Nonne Ae. Mason.. 

A. B. AUjQf , 187 Water 8inet,.N. Y. 



DAVISON^ PATENT PROCESt FOR OURINQ 

MEAT. 

The undersigned is authorised by the patentees to sell natonto 
for the ^islag and sale of Davison*s Appniattu for Curing Meate ; 
and preserving timber ; and alw for the sale of righte for Stetes. 
Th» natare or the apparatus may bo leaned from the article 
pafB S8 in this voliune of the Agriculturist By thbi process, all 
kinds of meat can be perfectly cured In twelve hours, aau in 
warm weather as well as cold. It leaves all the Juices In the 
meal, and of coorsa it B»kes a better article; bacon cured in it 
may he put to smoke in two days. It is Just such on article as 
evwry planter in the South should have. Applieatloa for righte 
aad for single machlaes may be made to the sabsedber. The 
pftoe of the mMhtatesis from |75 to 9300^ accenUag tostea. 

A. B. ALLEN, t87 Water Street, N.T. 



PERUVIAN GUANO AT REDUCED PRlCEti 
The prices at New York and Baltimore will be uniform, aad 
as follows ; 

'Fixed price t«»-and-a-te//««nte per poimd, flmm wUch tiM 
following discounte will be made. 

FW Xote of over 9 tons. . . . . . 10 per eent or 2| cte. per tb. 

*> 5 tons 15 ** U do. 

«* lOtons 90 << 8 do. 

aad a still IWlher discount on larger parcels. The diseemite al 
other places than New York and Barthnose, will be 5 per cent 
less than the alwve, to eover extra charges of traosportatton. 

CAirrion.-Thls is the only parcel of GENUINE FERUV IAN 
Gmino now in this country, and may be had of the foUowing^ 
persons: 

8AML. K. GEORGE, Balthnore. ^ 

W. WOODBBIDGE, Savannah. | 

6. CLBGMANN, Fhlladelphia. ( Agente of the 

SECCOMB, BARTLETT k, Co., Boston, f Undoisigned. 

A. B. ALIiEN, New York. I 

THOMPSON & CO., Brooklyn. J 

EUWLV BARTLETT. 
Agent of the Peruvian Guano Company. 
Jf0, 4Sl South Strtet, Jfkw York, .Am., 1840. 

BMITirS PATENT SEPARATING CORN 

8HELLER. 

Ar which wss awiried fty th* Awurican hutttuUt ^t^ FeHt, 

a Silver Med*l, 

From ncent and extended operations In the trials of these ma- 
chines at the South, as well as the decisions of sclentillc aad 
reputeble Individuals from various and lemote parte, the proprie- 
tors are now in possession of the most conclusive evidence that 
this machine not only stands unrivalled, hat that iu arrangement 
wiM ever remain the climax of improvenmntln Com Sheilers. In 
the iVirther support of which, the following additional fliets are 
respeetfolly submitted, via. :— Ite structure Is simple and compact; 
of strong and durable materials ; is easy of traosportetlon ; safe in . 
ite operation against accident ; is adapted to all the various kinds 
ofoRm, whether damp or dry; receives the ears promiscuously 
ftum the shovel, basket, or crib ; breaks neither the com nor the 
cobs ; is readily atteched to any horse or other power (being 
simply driven by belt or rope) ; operates in the double capacity of ' 
sheller and seporater, doing ite work perfectly clean, and at the 
rate of ftom one hundred to one hundiud and fifty bushels per 
hour. 

In the manaflictnre of these raachlnea, the parties concerned 
have spared noitber pains nor expense in the eatebllshmeat of 
that system which would produce an article of the greatest 
utility, accompanied with least expense. The maehtne In ite pre- 
sent and Improved style te lespectfhlty subflsltted as evidence M 
success ; and the proprietors only ask of the public a e&mfhl in- 
vestigstlen, and they will cheerfully^bide the result 

In regard to a fixed and uniform price, on which there h^s been 
no sctned arrangement, the propriciors now have the satlsfoedon 
to state that the mode of manufoctnre has become firmly esteb- 
Ushed, and the price per machine will uniformly be Filly Dollars. 

F. N. SM ITH, Patentee. 

Samuel Hanna, proprietor for the States of New York and New 
Jersey, and general agent lor the Atlantic States. 

The subscriber havls^ become sole manufoctnier of the above 
machine, to now prepand to supply orders, and will forward al 
the estebltohed price. Apply to 

Sakuil Hahiia., Valatia, Klnderhook, N. Y. 

A. B. Aluen. Aftent, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

T B. WnaxLaa, Travelling Agen t for the Southern Stetes. 

PASTOLFF RASPBERRY. 

The Subscriber has Just received a ftesh supply of the above 
valuable Raspberry, esteemed in England superior to dl other 
varieties. The fruit to very large, of rich fiavor, and bears abUB* 
dantljr. TLey am ready for delivery as follows : 

Package containing 2d canes, fSf Containing 19 canes, $3. 

Single canes, 30 cents. These are wamnte* true to name. 

Atoo for sale, a choice coUecUon of green-house and stove plants. 

Orders addraned to the undersigned wUl receive attention, and 
from unknown appUcante a remittaaee or satisfiietory rpluenee 
toiequired. JACOB ILVALK. 

Horticultural Garden s, Flushing, L. I., N.Y., Januar y 1, ISM. 

A SUPERIOR STALLION. 

A thorough'bred stalllou fi>r sale, of a fiishtoiwihle pedlgiee '* 
flv« yean old ; of a Mood bay; Uaek leai, maae, aad lalirand 
without white. He stands 15} hands hi(^ and will weigh l,iOa 
lbs. He haa won seveml races, and to a ssMrfr (filter, going level 
In hto pace. He to perfectly sound ; Und in temper; porssssas 
grant alyle, aad would have mailaa capltU roaostor. He has 
two crosses In him, of the fiuuoua Imported Messenger, and may 
bo depended on to tet firrt-rate roadsteB. Hto vnoe to $408, 
which to extreemly tow for him. He would have brought SLSDO 
easily three years ago, hut hto owner having no ftirther use for 
him w desirous of sellSng. 

Also for sale a road steUloa 16 handv high, and fimr ya aw o l d , 
ofa hay color aad fine style. Price S480. Angvto 

A. Bu ALLEN, l8T Water Street. 
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LIMNiCAN BOTANIC QAROEN AND NUR8ERY9 

<LXTJ( Qf WILLIAM PRINCX, DccCtUcd^) 

FLUSHIJ^a, LOJfQ ISLJiJfDy J^E^R JfEfT YORK. 

Tbo New ftoprleton of this ancient and celebrated Nonery, 
known na PRincc'Sf and exdoslveiy dettgnated by tbe above 
title Ibr nearly fifty years; offisr for sale a more ojiteastre variety 
of Fruit and Ocnainental Trees, Bhrabii, Vines, -Plants, Ax., than 
can be found in any other nursery in the United Slates, and the 
cenninenesB of wtiich may be depended upon ; and they will nn- 
romlttingly endeavor to merit the epnfidence and patronage of the 
public, by Integrity and nberality in deeding, and modemiioB In 
charges. 

Descriptive Catalogues, with directions for Planting and Oul- 
tuie, Airnished /gratis, on application- Post-paid, and orders 
promptly executed. WINTER & CO., Proprietors. 

Flushing, L. 1., Feb., 1846. 



CHEAP PLOWS FOR THE SOUTH. 

Thefe plows are made in a far saperiur manner to any of the 
same kind ever sent from this market The woods arc of well 
selected white oak, and got out by Patent Machiner)-, and are all 
exactly alik^ so that ir one p.iri wenrs out. or gets broken, It can 
be instantly replaced by a duplicate. It U the same also with 
the iron {larts. The whole ui:iteriat of those plows Is warranted 
of n sniierior kind. 

Price of So. 10\ Plow f2.00 

*• ill do a.25 

" Corn Plow 2.e0 

" Wall)* 4.50 

♦• No.ao .., 4.50 

^ J. M. M. Co. Ni». 3, with coulter.. . . .3.50 

a, do .4.50 

"4, do 5.00 

A llberul discount from the above nrices to dea|en. 
A. B. A.LLE N, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

FOR SALE OR EXOHANQE. 

1 ofie/ for sale my form of 300 acres and upwards, near the vil- 
lage of Balem. It produces well either gnin or grass. The 
biuI<Hngs are all that are necessary, and together with the bind 
itself and fences, are all in good order. The garden is well 
atoeked with aiaall finilu and flowers. The sitnatton Is pleasant, 
the country healthy and beautiflil. Price $10,000. 

This property would be exchanged forieal estata in any of the 
iSouthem States, change of climate being desirable. 

S atem, Washington Cownty, New York. JOHN SAVAGE. 

SHEPHERD DOQS FOR SALE. 

Four very fine pups raised fhnn an imported English dog and 
Scotch sluL Apply by 4etter, post paid, to Dn. Gates, 800 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Or may be seen at the above place aAer 6 P. It 

PERUVIAN QUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 

liie subscriber keeps this superior fertUhwr constantly on 
bfind for sale, in bags, barrels, half barrels, and km. It comes 
direct ftom Mr. Banlett, the Agent of the Femvlan CtmpaBy, and 
Is wairanted gennine and of a first rate qiulity. 

Price for ten tons or more S cents per lb. 

^' five and under ten tons. . . U do. 

->* two *** five.. tt do. 

-** one ** two Sl do. 

^ half ^ one.... . • «• .3} do. 

"* leas than half a ton 3 do. 

Tills Guano is packed In begs weighing fW>m ISO to 150 lbs< ; 
taBels, fhMD SU to 950 lbs. : half barrels Ihrni 115 to 130 lbs ; 
kefi abont OOlta. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ton is taken, it ts expected It will be in bags. No allowance 
for tare, and no charae for packafea. Cartage extn. 

A. B. ALLEN, l87WatarBiMet,N.Y. 

riRC PROOF SAFES. 

Oaylcr*B Double Salamander Book 8aAa, wairaated Ftau Proof. 
Sbigle Salamander Safea, equal, if not superior, to any made. 

C. J. Gayler*s Double Salamander, is (he only Safe yet invented 
which is, beyond doubt, proof against the action of fire, strong 
enough to endure a fall ftt»m the third story of a building, with 
loeks to each door of tbe best quality, which will defeat the at- 
tempts of bulbars. This really fire proof article Is constmeled so 
as to combine two perfbct iron safes, one within the other, each 
being made of wrought bar and plate Iront and lined between with 
Hie moat perfect non-conducting and Indeatmetible sabataacas. 

Those who are in want of an artbele that will aflhrd sure pro- 
teetloii, are invited to examine an assertnaat of the double and 
idngle Salamander Safes. Sates ssade, Book' Cas e s, aad aay lock 
reqniredi fitted to order, any atne. 

LEONARD BROWN, 80 Wall Street. 

One of these Safes can be aeen at ray wanhouse, where 
<irders will be reeoived. A. B. ALLEN, 197 Water St., N. Y. 

IMPERIAL OAYS. 

A kfw barrels of these superior oats can be had of the sub- 
Price M per baml, or 1 JO per bushel. 

A. B. ALI^K; 197 Water Stiaet, N. T. 



THE AmCfilftlCABr AGflllGlJIiTITRlST. ' 

Published Monthly, by Baxton k, Macs, 905 Broadway, New 
York, contaialng S paces, royal octavo. 

TERMS— One Dolhir per year In adtmnce ; three copies fer Two 
Dollars; eight cc^iles for Five Doilats. 

When Agricttltural Societiea order the work fer-distrlhxHiott, 
among the membeis, tlie trice will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
year, for the Monthly NdAbers, and SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
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TO AGRIO^TCRAI. SOCIETIES. 
It vill be rwollectod thmt one of our cocrenwnd- 
«nU in Tolvme 4, fgt S7<, pnmwd that vn aliould 
ofbr the paper to Agricullunl Societies, when dis- 
tributed unohc its members, At the low nle of 
FIFTV CENTO & year pa eopy. With a view of 
aiding all such in me j;ood work in which thej are 
engsKM, and ta emeoaiage the funers to become 
members, the pnblishen immediately acceded to the 
froposition, and, in addition, have since ol^red the 
volnraea handaomelj and aniforinly bound for 
SBV£NTY-F1VE cents per copy. We liope that 
tbeoi ray liberal dedootxtos u-om tegular prices, 
will be met with a corre^owli^ spirit, and Ihdt 
thejr may aoi <mlf be the meana of iacreanng the 
nomber of memb««a to these Societies, bat ensure a 
prafarenoe BMoag IbEni for the Aaiencau Agricul- 
turist The gre&t benefit that would arise from the 
dissemisMian of onch a work as this among the 

Cpl« Mwat be upvebl l« all. Some Soeieiies 
e not aaljr taken a large number of copies 
tbeady, but, in a^ditioo to this, haTe employed 
Mats to Kt> aromd •mpnc the farmers to form 
*ma aad dslirer iaetutM, This couBe has again 
bMD laarked with micccm, aad finds aoch favor 
*bM properly csrricd isto eibet Would that we 
<nld see a hsadrad dwusand copies of our periodi- 
cal distri bated bka^ the nu«l papulation, and faith- 
fally rend, al&o>ngh we Aonld not make a single cent 
by it There would be a gt«at reform then in 
■■uy ptaae^ aad tn anoant of pmi done for the 
iitv^ -cMmnuty that toidd scarcrlr be ca1cn- 
iMi- We Mn^UyMtreatatteition l» this subject 
UKng all iMsreslad ilk a^cvlture. 

Siaeelka CMUMaceaMM of- the present volume, 
■MrpaperkMiMterially iiKieasedin iu circulation, 
Md we ban w> daabt ikat s«v«ral thousand new 
vviUbe «iM*» Dm old list before ihe 



close of the year. .Bat we will not anticipate too 
much, knowing bow hard it is to get the fanner and 
planter to support what is for their best interests. 
Row important that their minds be open to convic- 
tion i yet we csjinot expect to see this done till a 
genentl course of agricultutal edveation is introduend 
into the district schools. Tliis would make an 
efiectual revolution. 

Subscribers will please remit direct to the pub- 
lishete, Saxtiyt Sc Miles, ZOS Broadway ; and not to 
the editor, A. B. Allen, IS? Water Street. Enclooe 
the money in preference- to Post-office cvders, as 
these are very troublesome to collect. The fonner 
may be done at the risk of Ihe pl)bliHhe^^ 

EABLV PLOWINa 

Perhips Ibme of oar readers may tbink that ait 
article on plowing in the month of March h 
rather oiit of place. His depends entirely upon 
the dimate and season. Sometimes we have a 
warm spell of weather in T\'hich plowiog may lie 
performed, even in the northern Slates; b«t plnw. - 
ing [a aJways goiqg on more or less during this 
month in Uie Bovtbim States. To those who 
cultivate day lands, which they neglected to 
plow taut sulBritn, we would say, take Ihe first op- 
portunity when the fro.n is oat to plow such land, 
and be sure (o plow it deep, Ud be carefnl to lead 
off all the surface water Dy running forrowa in 
different directions before you begin tt plow. An* 
other caution, don't work either yttur men or your 
team in rainy weather, neither after a rain tintil Am 

Sound is suflciently dried not te make mortar im ' 
e furrows by the tread "of the team. The objaM 
of ihia timely plon'ing is, ihsl the land may if pos- 
sible have a chance nt the frost before sowing or 
planting. The mechanical effect of the frost MpMi 
the lanil thus tarni!Tlu]T and Mpawd; W to^MvkMKiXif 
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RULES FOR THE APPLICATION OF QUANO, 
ITS HISTORY AND VALUE. 

Preparation. — ^Before using guanoi pass it through 
« iue siere, end all lumps remaining break up» and 
tiMse pass through the sieve. Now take at least 
four times its bulk of sand, ,or dry sandy, or light 
ioamv soil, and pass^his through a coarser sieve, if 

I OR have one, ^d beuk it in layers with the guano. 
«t this compost lie a few aiys»-«everal weeks 
would be better — ^thea toss it over and beat it up 
well toother, and it will be fit for use. SooicLjire- 
fer mixing the guano with ten or twenty times its 
Imlk of soil for a compost, and do not taka the 
trouble of sifting it, but mix them together in aher* 
Date laj^ers as well as it can be done with a shard. 
Sifting, however, is best, as it is done so mueh more 
evenly. Sawdust is an excellent material with 
whicn to mix guano; but ^owd^red charcoal is 
perhaps the best of aJl, as it fixes the ammonia, 
absorbs its unpleasant smell, and is in itself an ex- 
cellent manure. 'VVhen convenient to be obtained, 
plaster of Paris ought to be used in the compost, at 
the rate of 30 to 50 lbs., for every 100 lbs. of 
guano : it acts in the same way as charcoal. -Lime' 
and ashes must be avoided in composts, as they 
rapidly expel the ammonia, the most valuable part 
of the guano. Muck, if possible, should not be 
used for the compost, as it is too moist and tena- 
cious to form a proper mixture. The saiiie objec- 
tion holds good against day or any tenadous soil. 
Neverthdess, if there be no other soil at hand, 
muck or day may be thoroughly dried and pulve- 
rized, and then used. Guano should not be mixed 
with barn-yard manures, or indeed with any moist 
substance, as tiiese cause it to undergo the very de- 
composition requisite to promote vegetation. The 
compost' should be made uiuler cover, luUew the 
weuher be dry. Rain wottld be quite injurious to 
it, in hastening the decomposition of the guano, 
and expelling its ammonia in the atmon>hefe. 

Value. — Guano is valuable for every kind of soil,, 
except that which is already very rich, and to every, 
kind of field and garden crop, grass, grain, vege- 
tables, fruits, and flowers. The reason it is so ser- 
vioeable to all, arises from the faet irf its containing 
every kind of food necessary for 4he growth <S 
stem, flower, fruit, and seed. The eminent chemist. 
Dr. Jackson, of Massachusetts, says: **It comes 
nearer to a UNiVsitsAL compost than any other ex- 
eremental manure.'* 

Guano is particularly valuable for consermtories 
and |;ardens, inasmuch as it is quickly and easily 
ypbed ; its fertilizing matter is in a very condensed 
TOrm ; and it contains no seeds of weeds to dioot up 
and check the ^owth of plants desired to be culti- 
vated. Its fertilizing properties being in ft very con- 
densed form, the woole cost of enough for an acre 
and its application, is frequently less than the cost 
of mere transportation of city or barnyard manures 
to the ground where fhey are to be used. This is 
a very important considemtion to the fiftrmer, and 
especially the gardener." 

Quantity Rurwiredper Acre.-~T\aA depends upon 
Ihe kind of soil and its condition, and the kind of 
erop to be grown. From S60 to 400 lbs. of guano 
per acre is the safest quantity to apjdy. U jtcta 
quickest in a light sandy soil or loam, and is ex- 



cellent to start crops on cold, moist land. It 
the ripening of crops on all kinds of soil. 

Take PartkuUsr Notice. — ^In speaking bdow 
about M^lying a tablespoonful, or any other quaa- 
tit^ of guano, we mean that amount, witiiout ad- 
mixture; if mixed with four times its quantity of 
soil* then it would require five tablespoonfuls of 
this compost to be applied to ^et. the single one of 
guano, &c. 

Qrass and Grass Lands. — Spread broad-cast, from 
250 to 400 lbs. per acre, mixed in a compost of ^arth 
of about four to one. As soon as the snow is on 
the ground and the frost begins to come out, is the 
best time to apj^y it. Anotner application of from 
150 to 200 lbs. m^y be given in midsummer, di- 
rectly after the first mowing. Care should be 
taken to do this just before a rain. Grass lands 
may be top-dressed in the fall; but in that case, 
much of the gusuio is likdy to be washed off* by the 
heavy rains and lost We recommend applying it 
at the rate of 206 to 900 lbs. per acie, on land re-, 
cently seeded with fnas. This dioukl be done just 
previous to harrowing and rolling. 

When sward land is to be plowed for a crop, it 
may be top-dressed with niano previousto plow- 
ing, and then be turned under the sod. It will warm 
and hasten the decomposition of the soil, and aflbrd 
food for the crop about tiie time the grain or fruit is 
filling, and' thus add largely to the product 

Wheat, itye. Barley, Oats, 4r^.*-On winter wheat 
and rye, spread bro»l-cast from 206 to 800 lbs. of 
guano, per acre, just before the plant commences 
growiiig in the spring. If applied inflie ^, unless 
on very poof soil, it is apt to give the crop too tank 
a growth before winter sets in. <^ spnng wheat. 



2e, barley, oat8,*&c., sprted the same quantity at 
e time of sowing, and harrow it in with the seed. 
If this be not convenient it may be applied within 
tiAveekor fortnight after the grain appears abote 
ground. Caution must be usea about applying too 
mueh on the small grain-crops. Otherwise it wSl be 
likely to promote too rank a growtiii and oecasion 
smut. 

Indian Corn, — For this cr^ gifano may be 
spread broad-cast upon the land, the same -as for 
wheat ; but it is b^er to ilpply it dirsctly to the 
hill. Hollow out the hill with the hoe, put in 
about a tablespoonful of guano, cover it over one- 
imd-a-half to tu'o inches deep wkOk soil, and then 
sow the seed and cover up. n the eom bci sowed in 
drills, furrow out li^tiiy with a one-horse plow, 
then apply the guano as in hills, and cover it with 
the hoe or other im|»lement: At the fint time hoe- 
ing, put double the thof^e quantity «f guano around 
the nili; and hoe it m, taking partieuuur care that it 
does not touch the stalks, odierwiae it will be very 
likely to kill them. If this can be done just hefofe 
a rain, so mueh the better. Some apply guano again 
just as the com is ready to tassd and fz«t, but we 
should hardly think this necesntry eateept in veiy 
poor soil. If more than the above quantity be ap- 
plied -to com, it must be planted extra wide ap«rt, 
otherwise the growth will be so hu^e as to make 
the stalks and leaves iatemix and prcMuoe smut. 

Potatoes^ Tomaioes, Sugar Cons, Tobauo, Cofftm, 
OsAhage, CawUflewer, and seme other <9rope, mtKf be 
treated neariy in the same manner as com. 
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Ptasy Beans, Turn^ Beds, Carrots, Parsnips, 
and Onions. — ^If these are sown broad-cast» &ppl7 
the guano in the same way aa directed to wheat ; 
if in drills, as directed witn com, except it might 
not be heat to corerthe guano with more than one 
to one-and-a-half inches of soil in the drill, and 
then sow the seed. >^ 

Asparagus and Cdery. — It is a good top-dressing 
for tnesd early in the spring. 

Melons, Cucumbers, Squashes, and Pumpkins, — 
"n^at to guano the same as com in the hill, allowing 
an even tablespoonful for each plant to be left to 
run to Ttne*- 

Stravfherries, Raspberries, Currants, Gtap^ Vines, 
and indeed all fruij^, may hare guano dug in about 
the small roots, early in the spring. 

Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quitice, and 
eiKer Fruit 2Vees.— Ouano not only adds to the 
size, and fair, plump appearance of all fruits, but is 
said to increase the aelicacy of their flavor. It 
should not be applied around the body of the tree 
unless it be a very small one, but to the extreme 
ends of the roots, otherwise it cannot be absorbed, 
and of course will be nearly all lost. Roots of 
trees spread under ground about the same distance 
from the trunk, as the hranches do above ground. 
Let the soil be well trenched from one, to three feet 
widd, according to the size of the tree, directly 
under the circle formed by the ends of the branches, 
and the guano then be incorporate4 with the soil, 
within a few inches of the top of the rootlets; it 
will Aus fiiid its way tolheir mouths, and as it de- 
composes be taken up in the sap for the benefit of 
the tree and its fruit. If appliea later than May or 
June, it will make a lax^e, soft, spongy, growm of 
unripened wood of no~ vsuue whatever. 

JSteeps and Liquid for Watering Plants. — For 
One pound, of guano use 5, 10, oi^ even 20 gallons 
of water ; or at the same rate for a smaller propor- 
tion. Stir it up well aod cover over the vessel 
tight, so as to prevent the escape of the ammonia, 
and let it remain from one to three days before 
being used. Now water arownd {not upon) the 
plants as occasion may require. Jf this liquid 
touches the plant, or its leaves, it is apt to burn it. 
Previous to watering, stir the earth well around the 
plant. One pound of suano for 20 gallons of water 
may be thought to make a very toeak steep for wa- 
tej-ing plants, but such ia not the fact; we have 
seen the most surprising results from watering with 
a steep no stronger than this. Some of our mends 
last year steepea their corn and other grain^in this 
liquid, from 3 to 24 hours previous to planting. It 
came up nnusually quick, and grew very rapidly. 
For steeps we would recommend 10 to 20 gallons 
of water to each pound of guano, using the latter 
quantity for the more delicate seeds. It is so pow- 
erful a substance there is greaX danger of its kuling 
^e embryo, of the seed, if applied in too strong 
doses. The phosphate of lime and nuupesia in the 
ffuano are insoluble in water; the sediment there- 
tore is valuable to spread on the land. 

To the Xa<ft^.— Guano is very easily applied by 
you, and in the neatest possible manner, to your 
conservatory and garden plants. Purchase a neat 
keg of it containing about 60 lbs. , have a hole bored 
in the head, ^intof which insert a stopper. Now 
place &e keg 'on its side as if to draw liquor out of 



it Then as often as yon wish to use the guano, 
take out the stopner and draw out what is necessary 
from the kec with an iroa rod flattened and slig^htijr 
crooked at Uie eni. Now make a liquid of it •» 
described above, or with a trowel dig a small WMiM 
tity of it in the <9tfth, around the plant. This, 
says Mr, Teschemaeher, must be done before tha 
plants form their fxilk sized flowering buds, od)er*' 
wise they will begin to make new shoots, the bods 
will be left behind, and .the flowers, will open with 
diminished beauty. Be very careful not to let the 
gpiano . touch the stems or leaves of your plants, 
otherwise it will be eertain to loll them. 

A boquet of flowers may be preserved a looK 
time in water, by adding a very small quanti^ of 
guano to it as often as renewed. A quarter of aa 
ounce to a quart of water' would be sufficient It 
might be well also to add a tablespoonful of pulve* 
rized charcoal at liie same time. 

Caution in Application. — Be veiy careful to place 
the guano so that it will not touch the embrvo»'Or 
young roots, or stalks of corn, potatoes, cabbages, 
tobaccc^ sugar cane, cotton, or any plant that liaa 
but onAtem from its root ; for it is. of sudi a burn- 
ing nature, that if a portion no laiger than a small 
p^ comes in contact with the j^lant, before being 
watered or rained on, or undenping partial decom- 
position,, it instantljr kills it W ith gmss and small 
grains this caution is not important, as other shoots 
from the roots wiU immediately supply the plaee of 
those lulled* 

Destructive to Insects, — ^That guaao is destiuctiva 
to insects may be proved by any one disposed to 
make the experiment. TUe insects -and put them 
in a saucer or bottle, and sprinkle a little guano on 
them ; or mix up a tablespoonful of sruano in a gill 
of water, and pour this liquid upon tne insects. It 
will be found to kill the toiaUer ones almost in- 
stantaneously, and the larger in one or two hours' 
tiqie. 

History of Guano. — Guano, or huano, as it ia 
called in the Peruvian language, is the dung of sea- 
birds which has been accumu^ting for centuries on 
the headlands and islands of the coast of Peru ; the 
birds resorting to these places to lay, and hatch, and 
rear their young. A good many of the young die 
thercj or arfe kflled by being trodden under foot by 
the old birds. More or less feathers are annually 
shed from the old birds and incorporated with the 
dung, all adding to its value. These birds exist in 
countless numbers,' and living almost entirely on 
fish, their manure is of the richest kind produced. 
It never rains on the coast of Peru ; the fertilizing 
properties of the dung, therefore, are not sobieet to 
De washed out; and as very littie d^ the suts ean 
be evaporated in a dry atmosphere, it retains nearly 
all its fertilizing properties for aces. This dry di- 
mate is peculiar to tne coast of Peru; guano com- 
ing from Chill or any other quarter of the globe, 
cannot therefore be so good as the Peruvian, as the 
analyses below fully show. 

Guano has been used by the Peruvians from time 
immemorial, for manurins Indian com and other 
crops and 'fruits. After Uie Spuiiards conquered 
Peru, they adopted the use ot it in their husbandly^ 
and have continued it with tiie best eflects for naore 
than three centuries. In the West India Islands it 
has been used with, good eflect for a long time. It 
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wa0 first introduced into fingland and other ptuls of 
Europe, to eonsiderable extent, in 1840, and so 
popnur has it become -with the farmers of that 
coantiy, that upwards of 156,000 tons were con- 
0UMd of it the past year. It was first imported into 
the United States in 1824, but was little used till 
Jast year, when the season being yery dry, rendered 
It peculiarly unfortunate for experiments. Guano 
■rast have moisture to derive benefit from it The 
Pemyians alws^s irrigate their lands after applying 
it We should take care to apply it just before 
ndn, or early in the spring, when the ground is 
wet, luiless it is buried ueep enough for the moisture 
<d the ground to fully act upon it and ensure deoom- 
petition. This may oe easOy done in planting corn, 
potatoes, and' some other crops, as directed aboye. 

Beei Kind of Owmo, — ^The superiority of the genu- 
tM PERUVIAN Guanb has led to various attempts 
in England, and latterly in the United States,, to im- 
port' and sell that of a rery poor and sometimes 
afanost worthless quality, under the name of Peru- 
vian. Fanners, should he careful to ascertain the 
omin of what they buy, to avoid imposSioif^ The 
on^ genuine Peruvian truaao brought to this coun- 
try 16 shipped by tiie Cruano Company of Lima, 
under the authority cf the Oovemtnent of Peru. 
£yery cargo thus shipped will come to New York, 
to the consignment oiEdwin BAaTunT, or to Balti- 
more, to Sam*l K. Gsoros. Every other offered as 
Peruvian is sjmriotts and should be avoided. An in- 
ferior kind from Chili has been- offered as Peruvian, 
an analysis oi which will be found beloW, showing 
it to be of little value. 

For further particulars of this important fertilizer, 
see Mr. Teschemachei's Essay, recentiy published 
in an octavo pamphlet of 50 pages, at Boston. It is 
.the best work on the subject we hikve yet seen, and 
we are under considerable obligations to it in mak- 
iqg up the above rules. See also American Agricul- 
tufist, vol. 3, pages 23, 98, 220, 222, 251, 334, 348 ; 
and vol. 4, pages 36, 108 156, 179, 236. 

ARAIVSSS OF VAUOUt OUAlfOS BY D». CRII.TOR, OF 

VSW TOBX. 

Pmrmt, CkUimi, 4fimm, 

niosphate.of lime, 96.83 93.65 , 3800 

Aflimoniaeal salts* -• • 46.43 4J6 22.94 

Oxalate of lime 544 •— — ..-.• 

Phosph. of majgnesia and ammonia • 2.00 — — — — 

Caibonate oflime ...-.-_ 8.i2 .^ — 

Chloride of sodium .51 5.36 1 ^ ,« 

Sulphate of potaaaa "*— 5 

Sulphate of soda 441 

&.a,fcc.( '-"''^ '^ -^ 

UfldetonJii^ 3^ ^52g 

containing nitrogen J *' - 

Waterandloss 12.10 5.20 19.05 



100.00 100.00 100.00 
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ALPACAS. 

At the January meeting of the American Agricul- 
tural Association, a committee was appointed to 
collect all the information to be had in r^ard. to 
Alpacas, and to devise a way of introducing them 
into the United States. At the February meeting 
of the Association, the chairman, R. L. PeU, Esq., 
reported favorably to the project He said, that the 
committee had given information through the public 
paj^ers of their appointment, and had solicited sub- 
scriptions in aid m the enterprise. Tliey put them- 
selves in communication with Amory £dwards» 
Esq., ai^ American merchant, residing in Peru, who 
chanced to be in New York. From him tiiey ob- 
tained much viihiable information. The Alpacas ara 
to be* bought in Peru for six dollars a piece. It is 
proposed by the committee to import diree hundred. 
For this purpose it will be necessary to raise 
910,000. it will cost $1,8Q0 to purchase 300, and 
$1 ,200 more to lay in the necessary feed for them 
during their voyage round Cape Horn, home. Of 
the sum of $10,000, the committee had already on 
the 1st of February, $8,000 subscribed. Ofihe^ 
910,000, it will be necessary io place in London, 
immediately, the sum of 93,000, against which to 
drfew for the purchase of the animals and their food. 
Bills ov London are more valuable in Peru than 
money, and this is the best remittance. It will cost 
96,000 to 97,000 for the freight of tiie vessel from 
Peru, home. The whole vessel must be taken up 
by the animals and their food. This, of course, is 
the great expense. The animals delivered here, if 
they arrive all alive, will cost about 935 each« and 
more per head in proportion to the number that may 
be lost on the voyage. They are to be brought in 
a first dass vessel, that they may be more secure, 
and insurance may be small. 

Any person who wishes toparticinate in the im- 
portation may still do so. Thev wul for this pur- 
pose address R. L. Pell, Esq., New York. When 
the animals arrive, they will be divided among the 
subscribers, in proportion to the amouots subscribed 
by each person. In case there Should be subscribed 
more than 910,000, there will be more animals im- 
ported, or the subscriptions will be rateably dimin- 
ished to the aggregate of 910,000. 

Mr.^fldwards, who sailed for Peru on the 5th of 
February, with the liberality that characterizes a 
patriot, has tendered his serviceisyree of char ge^ and, 
as he returns next summer to the United States, has 
agreed to accompanjr the Alpacas on their voyage 
here, ahd to give his personal attention to tnem. 
He states that they yiel4 about 12 lbs. of wool per 
head, and that large quantities of their wo6l are ex- 
ported from Peru to England ; that it is worth in 
England about forty cents per pound ; that the flesh 
of the animal is highly prized in its own countir. 

They live on the elevated plains of Peru, ana on 
the sidles of the mountains, and endure an elevation 
in the tropi<»l r^ons of 12,000 feet In fhe 
mountainous regions of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, they will f^ themselves all the 
year, and flourish perfectiy. In the north they 
will need the same care and protection that sheep do. 

The high character and responsibility of the com- 
mittee makes this a good opportunity to obtain 
Alpacas, and we advise al) wno wish thent, to ad- 
dress Mr. Pell and forward their subscriptions. 
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AMERICAN AORICULTDEA.L ASSOCIATION. 

Xn Aunoal Meeting of thU Boclety for the 

ei»ctiott ol Office™ tat tie enaaing year, irfwi held 

mt th« Hiotorieal Society'e nooM, on the 2d of 

, 1S46. The chair wM taken hj Hod. 
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Fetmurr, 1S4 
Lather Bndid 
The miBvlea of the lut meetiiig i 

]£. PtU made the nport of Ae CommittM for 
the introduction of die Feravian Alpaca into thitf 
eonntry. > 

A latter from Mr. John Ilhey.of Pittsbuigh, 
Peim.i addiewed to A. B. Allen, upon the aamt 
tahiwt, aakinfc for infbimation, &«., waa read. 

ah-. A. JS9warrf« cMnmonieated some Talnable 
infc»nwtian rdatins to the Alpaca. 

Ito Society then proceeded to the election of 
offieerB. The foliowing gentlemen were elected by 
ballot 

Ttr rrmdtt, Hon. Lnther Bndiih ; for FIm Pnnr 
dMb, Hon. Theodore FnUDBhajMo, Jamei Lenox, 
Jamei Bmfmaii, A. B.. Stavenn, M.D., T. A. B«inet, 
H. Maxwell, S. Whitney, 8. Kowp, Viea Chancallor 
llaCoan, Cjna MaKtn, D J). , W. A. SMky, J. S. 
iAvin^lau; fyr IVauunr, A. P. Ea)m3 \ for SKOrHmg 
StcnUrf^R. Ogden Doremui., fbr Omttpimdutg Stcrr- 
■ '* " ifor Ectcntm Co'nmitUt.Kl: 



CHnrrniiaN Cocxty, Vermost, An. Socum. 
^The Directors of this Society have juat had their 
first meeting the pwBent year, and hoYe ofiered to 
the public a list of thrte Imndred arid tatntg-five 
premiums, appropriating between $700 and $800 to 
rariona objects. We were the first, probably, to 
adopt the plan of giving u> agiicallaral paper to 
eveiy member of me Society who desired it; and 
we find this plan meets with nniveml faTor. Wa 
employed an agent to go into every town in the 
Coun^, and ddivertwalecturesonAgricQlture.and 
ihiaet, askinfc for information, tu., waa read. take up gnhscriptions. Onr number of members is 

ifr. A. JSSworA ctanmnnieated some Tahiable more than doubled by this plan, and dui prospects 
were never so encoaraging. The whole mass of 
OUT community are deeply inierested in thewoilcing 
out of this new experiment ; and we anticipate from 
it the best reaalts. We wish that other County So- 
cieties would try the same measnie, and teA the 
world whether it is good or bad ; whether the inter- 
ests of the farmer are promoted by it or not We 
wirti to hear from other organizations on the sub- 
ject, and hope they will open a corTes|K)ndenee with 
QB, detailinK their enecMB. L. G. BtNDBAM, 

jTw. Draper. M.6., Archibald Rnwell, CoL Edww3^ imuton. Ft., Feb. 14. 18«. 



THE EAGLE PLOW. 



Ttu plow of which we give the 
annexed cut, is mannfactured by 
Messrs. Rugglea,Nourse&; Maaon, j 
of Worcester, Mass. ; and the only ' 
place to find the gtnuint article in 
'^, is at our warehouse. No. 
We consider 
it the most perfect plow in the 
United States for general work It i 
will tnm a farrow frosi 8 to 12 
inches deep, and from 10 to 18 



:;•!& 



wide, according to the siEa 
td the reqaireiMDts of the pli 



bwmsn. Four 
ited, aad otlw 
. . .__ ,>riDciplaa if ( 

sired. The cutler can be raised and lowerad at pli 
enre, or be taken out of the beam entirely: the 
aaola nay b« done with the w^faael ; bat being gene- 
rally faetaned on the outside, this ia anaeoeacary, as 
it can be raised so high as to admit the plow into 
tie earth if wished, oforlj np to the b««m. I 
ete*d of a devia, it has a draaglrt-rod attached, 
pall by, when prefanwl, thas making it a jitrfeet 

The laleet UDprorament i& tiie EaSo plow ia a 
naalaiU aimple dial unanOiia (laeaDUy patenlad by 
RngrlM. Novae ft Uhdo) attached to tbs end of 
thebeom. by whieb the plowman can easily and 
qakUy pWe the end of tne lod ia a position that 
wiU caaae die timn to take any raqoired width oi 
depth of farrow. Coividenng the work it does, 
the plow moves with great ease. A aingla pair of 
horses oi oxaa, in orouiary soils, will ttke a cat 
frame to 7 indica deep, arid 10 to 13 inches wide, 
with the N«. rSadetaaddvlkewotkiaaAniTaUe 
a4;)e, laying tha Iwmra llat Mwr or f sy juJ , aa ra- 
qoired, and aerarding to the ael of the wheel and 



Tri Basuc Plow.— Fib. 18. 

Cheap, worthless imitations of this admirable 
plow hare been recently got up in New York and 
elsewhere. We caution the public not to be im- 
posed uponby them. To prevent this; their only 
gaiety is to address thetr orders directly to ns, or to 
RnggleR, Nonrse ft Mason, at Boston, or Worcester. 
Massaehusetts. 

RxDuermN of rm Bsitoh TAarrr.— ItwIHbe 
seen by reference to onr Foreign News, that ffir 
Robert Peel piDposes very important reductions in 
the duties on agnCDltnral products, admitting bacon, 
beef, hay, hides, meat, and pork, free ; and others, 
such as buckwheat, Indian com, and tallow, nomi- 
nalty free. This is to be foUcrwed by a gradual re- 
duction of duties to the same scalei on wheat, flonr, 
and some other things, which will open a very ex- 
tensive market hereuter to American products, into 
&«at Britain and Ireland. We hope that thesecon- 
cessions will be met with a corresponding spirit on 
the part of Congres*. and that this mu; cf kigh 
tarifi may hereafter cease. One nation may be so 
situated that it cart produce ceriain articles cheaper 
and better than another nation ; wh^ then shonld it 
force oflier products by high lartflB, rather than 
make a beneficial exdiange with its neighbon I 



so 



UKBZO^ PATENT PROCESS OV MANUFACT0RI5<S MANUSE* 



LIEBIG'S PATENT PROCESS OP MANU- 
FACTURING MANURE. 

It hfts been aacertained, that the ^owinff of any 
crop on land in a state of cnltiyation^ and ihe. le- 
moving and consuming of such crop wholly from 
the land where it was CTown, takes away mineral 
compounds; and it has been suggested by Professor 
Liebig, that in cultivating mid and supplying 
manure thereto, the manure should be sucn as to 
restore to the land the matters and the quantities 
thereof, which the particular plants have abetracted- 
from the soil during their growth. It has been ob- 
served in the 6hemical examination of marls and 
v^etable ashes, that the alkalinef carbonates and Uie 
carbonate of lime can form compounds, the solubility 
of which depends on the quantity of carbonate of 
lime contained in the particular compound. It has 
further been found, that the said alkaline carbonates 
can form a like compound with phosphate of Hme, 
in which the carbonate of potasn or soda is partly 
changed into phosphate of potash or-soda. 

Now, the object of this invention is to prepare 
a manure in such a manner as tajestore to the land 
the mineral elements taken away by the crop which 
has been grown on and remored.frojn 4ie land, and 
in such manner, that the character ot the aUdiline 
matters used may be changed, and the same render- 
ed less BoluUe, so that the otherwise soluble t^ka- 
line parts of the manure may not be washed away 
from the other ingredients by the rain falling on the 
land, vai thus separating the same therefrom. And 
it is the combining carbonate of soda or carbonate 
of potash, or both, with carbonate of lime, and-aiso 
d&e combining carbonate 9I poteeh and soda with 
phosphate of lime, in such manner as to diminish 
the solubility of the alkaline salts to be used as in- 
gredients lor manure ^luitable for restoring to land 
the mineral matters taken «way by the crop, which 
may have been grown on and removed irom the 
hm to be manund), which oonstitotea tiie novelty 
of the invention. 

I would here stale, that altlKM]g[h the maaiues 
m^e in carrying out this invention will have 
various matters combined with the alkaline car- 
bonates, no claim of invention is made thereto 
separately, and suchi materials, will be varied ac- 
cording to the matters which the land to be manur- 
ed requires to have returned to it, in addition to the 
mineral substances above mentioned. The quan- 
tity of carbonate or phosphate, of lime, used with 
carbonale of soda or potasa, may be vajded aceord- 
inff to the degree of solubility diesired to be obtain- 
ed, depending on the locality where the manure is 
to be used, in order to reiyler the preparation leas 
soluble in localities where the average quantity of 
rain falling in the year is great ; but, as m practice 
it would be difficult to prepare manures ta mit each 
particular locality with exactness, I shall give such 
average preparations as will suit most sous as ma- 
nure, and I will afterwards giveasuch information as 
vriH enable parties desirous of applying the inven- 
tion under tne most disadvantageous circumstances 
to have manure manufactured for their particulaf 
In making manure according to tne inven- 



oases. 



lion, I cause carbonate of soda or of potash, or both, 
to be fused in a reverberatorv furnace, such as is 
used in the manufacture of soda ash, with carbonate 
or phosphate of lime (and with such fused com- 



pounds I mix other ingredients as hereafter men* 
tioned), so as to jvoduce manures; and sach com- 
positions, when cold, being ground into powder by 
edge-stones or other convenient machmenr, the 
same is to be implied to land as mannie. And in 
order to apply such manure with precisioc, the 
i^udysis and weight of the previous cn^ craght to 
be known with exactness, so as to return to the land 
the mineral elements in the weichl and proportion 
in which they have been removedby the crop. 

Two compounds are first prmured, one of which 
is the basis of all manures, which I shall describe 
ds the first and second preparatioDs. 

The first preparation is ionned*by fusing together 
two or twa-and-a-half parts of ciurbonate of lime, 
with one part of potash of commeroe (containing, 
on an avenige; sixty carbonate of potash, two sul- 
phate of potash, and ten chloride of potassium or 
common salt, inthe hundred parts), or with one part of 
carbonate of soda and .]jotasn,. mixed in equalparts. 

The second preparation is fonned by fusing to- 
gether one part of phoe^hate of Hme, one TMit of 
potash of ccHomeree, and one part of soda asn. 

Both prepantions are ground to powder, other 
^sidts or ingredients in the state of powder are added 
to these preparations and mixed together, or those 
not of a vohuile consistency may be added when the 
preparations are in a state of fusion, so that the ma^ 
nure mav represent as nearly as possible the compo- 
sition 01 the ashes of the preceoing crop. Tliis is 
assuming that the land is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion ; but if it be desired to grow a particular crop on 
land not in a high state of cultivation, then the ma- 
nure would be applied in the first instance suitable 
for the coming 45rop, and then in subsequent cases, 
the manure prepared according to'tito'inv^tion 
weuld^as herein described, be applied to restore to 
die land what has bee^ taken tnerefrom by^the 
preceding crop. 

Preparatien of manmrt fir land which kai had a 
VfhSat crop grown on and removed ^lerefrom. 

Take of me first preparation six parts by weight, 
tfnd of the second preparation one part, and mix 
with them two parts of gypsum, one part of calcined 
bones— sitieate of potash (containing six parts of 
silica), and one part of phosphate of magnesia and 
ammdnuL' 

And such manure is also applicable to be used 
Sifter growing barley, oats, and plants^of a similar 
character. 

PrepareHion of manure fir land whidi hm had a 
crop rfbeane grown thereon and removed ther^rom. 

Take foorteen parts by weight, of the first prepa- 
ration, two parts of the second preparation, and mix- 
them with 4>ne part of common salt (chloride of 
sodiiim), a nuaiitity pf sUiarte of potash (eonlaining 
two parts of siliea), two paits of gypsun, and one 
part ol phosphate of magnesia* and ammonia. 
. And each manure' is alio' applicable lor land on 
which peas or oUier planls of asimilar dMuacter 
have b^en |rown and reeMyred. 

Prepttral:wn(fma(iituir€firlamdonw^^ 
hatte (eon grown and remtwed thir^om. 

Take .twelve parts by weight, of the first prepaia> 
tion» one part of the second pceparation, one part ol 
gypsum, and one part of pjioisphane of mugniyia 
and aninionia. 

And SQch ihanure is also applkaUe for 
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yrhitn potatoes or ainidlar phuiUi hav^ been grown 
•ltd removed. 

I would remark, that I have aelected the above 
caae8» because (hey nftpreeent the chief ol the pro- 
ducts cultivated in this countiy ; and in doiiu" so, 
I have given sath avera||[e preparations as will be 
beneficial in most, if. not m all eases, as manure, to 
be used after the diff^nt^erops mentioned ; but ma- 
nures may be prepared aceoraing to the invention, 
for other plants than those mentioned ; and, if desir- 
ed, manured ioaj be made with greater exactness 
for those plants which have been mentioned . for 
particular cases, if the matters of which the plants 
are composed and the quantities are first ascertained, 
by bunung the plants and analyzing the ashes, and 
then ' combining the manure according to the 
analvsis. The manure so made is to be applied to 
the land in quantities, as great or greater than the 
quantities of the elements which have been removed 
by the previous crop. It should be* stated, that 
wherte tne straw of wheat and other similar plants 
which require much silicate of potash, is returned 
to the l^md as manure, that is considered to be ikte 
best means of restoring the requisite silicate of 
potash to the land, in which case, in preparing the 
manures above mentioned, the silicate of potash 
wauld be omitted., ^ 

Having thus described the nature of the inven- 
tion, ana the method of proceeding under it, I 
would wish it to be moderstood* that what I claim, 
is the preparing and applying, in the manufacture 
of manure, carbonate of potash and carbonate of 
soda with carbonate and phosdbAte ol lime, in such 
manner as to render the alkaline salts in manufac- 
tured manure" less soluble, and diereforerless liable 
to be washed away by rain before th^ are assimi- 
lated by the growing plants.. Jamhs Mubpratt. 
£ngcuA Repertory. ■ 
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should be open to admit light and air. About 6 
inches from the. floor there Miould be an air hole Z 
or 4 inches wide, «nd above, under the plate, there 
should be an opening of about 4 to 6 inches, the 
vndth of the stall. . The partition waU should not 
be less than about seven feet high, to keep the 
horses from biting each other — ^no opening alfowed 
on the partition walla On die posts in the paesace 
there should be pins or hooks to haa^ up bri^ 
halter* &c. The above plan of stidls may be ex- 
tended to an^ number, according to the length of th^ 
barn. It should be d5 or 26 ft wide if double rows 
of stalls are wanted ; and if only one row of , stallSf 
4hen 16 ft. wide will do. Between the floors it 
should be 9 or 10 ft. The passage or outside door 
should be as wide as the passage, and have three or 
four hinges to each one, large and strong. 
S(mth Hardina. John B. miller. 
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Ground Plan. — Fio. 20. 

A, passage way, 7 or 6 ft. wide ; aaaa, stalls, 
9 ft long and' 71 ft wide; bbbb, mangers for hay, 
2 ft. long» 1 1 ft wide, and 1 1 ft deep ; cccc^ boxes 
for grajn, 1| ft lonf, i ft wide, and 1 ft deep; 
,e6 0ef doors leading nom the passage way into the 
stalls, 6 ft. high and dh ft wide. 

Th6 horse's head is always at the door where 
his food is ; he needs no halter, and can turn 
round in his stall, which gives him room to lie 
down at his ease. When you wish to feed, it can 
be done, without running the risk of being kicked, 
and the horse's head is where you want it to bridle 
lum. The large paiseage will admit a cart or small 
wagon to pass through an4 receive the dung of the 
std^le* 

The partition walls should go down to the floor 
of the stall, whether of brick or stone. The door 



FENCING.— No. 2. 

In my last, I omitted to state one of the. tosses 
from fencing, which, though trifling to each indi- 
vidual, amounts to something in the aggregate. A 
mile of our worm-fence occupies hall an acre of 
ground. If there are 100,000 miles of fencing in 
the State, then 50«000 acres of land are covered and 
ipade useless by fences. Apposing its average 
value to be $5 per acre, here are $250,000 more of 
capital lying idle. 

in most parts of Ejirope there are no fences, and 
you. may travel day after day, through beautiful 
fields, coming up to the road side. One feels as 
though he wacf riding through his own plantation. 
Here the section fences shut out much of the beau- 
ties of the growing crops aiid varied landscape, and 
frown defiance on every passer-by, eternally 
marking the fact that you are on another's soil, and 
a mere wayfarer. How much the pleasures of tra- 
velling and the interest in agricultuxe are diminish- 
ed by this ! 

, Tnen, again, we have here to keep up endless 
lanes — to close up our change roads, or put up 
gates, which are expensive, troublesome, and li 
constant source of vexation. Half the troubles of 
a planter^s life are in some way connected with his 
fences. Besides the never-icnaine labor, he has to 
clog, wound, and kill his neighbor's hogs, which 
are sure to find all the weak places ; and he after all 
loses more or less of his crop every year. These 
trespasses, ^nd the closing or changing of road, or 
leaving open gates, occasion nine-tenths of the 
heart-burnings and quarrels among neighbors. It is 
scarcely possible to maintain *' peace and good 
will on earth," where rail-fences and stock ranges 
are the fashion. 

I have said that after all our ranges are of little 
or no value. I believe that, in most instances, we 
feed a<t much to our hogs at any rate, as they would 
require in pens, and as much as the proper number 
of eood cattle would consume. Let us suppose we 
feed only half as much now as we should feed 
without ranges, does any one doubt that if our 
stock was kept up all tile year round, and their food 
doubled, they would give us double the meat; or, 
in other words, that with the same food half the 
number of stock would give us just as much meat 
as we get now ^ ' Our range system deprives us of 
all the benefit of improved breeds of all kinds. 
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fittkshire and Short-horns w«re not made for sueh 
msB as our woods afiord, or cane and acorns. 
They are, when so treated, inferior to oni natrre 
breed. Feed both breeds, however, and the im- 
pTOYed ones are twice as valuable as the native. 
Now, hogs put up to fatten, will generally require 
about fonr Dushels of corn each, when in the pen, 
and weigh perhaps 150 lbs. net They have ccm- 
samed at least as much, first and last, before pen- 
ning. I doubt if we do not with all our range give 
at least ten bushels of corn for every 150 lbs. of 
pork killed in the State. Now, after some experi- 
ments, I will guarantee, that if a sow beied with half 
a pint of com daily, properly prepared in slop, for 
every pig she has, until it is weaned, and the pig be 
then allowed the same, gradually' increasing the 
quantity until the ten bushels are gone, he will 
weigh at that time 300 lbs. - Of course it muftt be 
done judiciously, and without waste. If the corn 
is ground into meal, or the corn and cob ground up 
fine together and boiled or fermented, it will go 
much farther. And all this can be done with as 
little trouble as feeding in the common way. A 
hand will attend to more hogs in pens than he can 
properlv attend to in ranges. 

By tne proposition thus stated, the hog" raiser 
will at least save himself by keeping up his hogs. 
If his neighbors would ail do the same, tner would 
save the expense of fences. But while the nog was 
consuming this ten bushels of corn, he would, if 

Eroperlv supplied with litter, make at least two 
undred bushels of the very best quality of manure., 
One hand could supply litter, &c., for 100 hogs ; or 
it might be done as our stables are (too commonly), 
filled only on rainy or idle days. The adoption of 
this system, however, accompanied with the cer 
tainty of making a large quantity of manure with 
little comparative feeding, would induce planters to 
make the manufacture of manure a regular busi- 
ness. A hog will not consume more than the 
eighth of what a horse will, and his manure will 
almost equal in quantity, and surpass in quality, 
that of a norse. Two hupdred busj^els of hog ma- 
nure put on corn, say 50 bushels to each -acre, will 
make a certain increase of 5 bu^els per acre, first 
and last, if not more. We have then 20 i}U8hels of 
com returned to us, for 10 fed away. Of this, 10 
bushels will more than cover the extra trouble of 
making and putting on the manure, and the othec 
10 will replace that consumed by the hog. We 
then actiuiUy get the hoff for nothing, while our 
land is improved and our bacon also. 

These calculations sufficiently verified, induce me 
to keep up my own stock for my own profit, 
though I live in a pine forest contiguous to swamps, 
and have ranges and timber fences in any quantity. 
If all would do so likewise, I cannot help thinking 
the greatest advantage would result to the State, u 
a law was passed requiring every man to keep up 
his stock on pain of forfeiting them, I believe it 
would be of more real service to agriculture, than 
any one law the legislature could pass. W e should 
save $1,000,000 annually ; we should have an end 
put to half the quarreb, fights, and lawsuits, that 
take place ; hne breeds of stock of all kinds would 
be introduced, appreciated, and taken care of ; our 
lands would be improved, and our crops increased; 
and finally, we should all raise our own bacon — at 



home and actually without cost — and all of &ese 
benefits would produce in turn, many mor« neoea* 
sarily arising mm them. Cokx. 

.Scnah Catolinas Feb., 1846. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND QKO* 

LOGY^No. V. 

Q. Upon what does the beneficial action of ni- 
trate olsoda upon planto depend ? 

A, Upon its supplying mtrogen jmd soda to the 
growing crops.. 

Q. What quantity woa\d you lay upon an acre f 

A. From 1 cvrt. to 1ft cwt to an acre. 

Q. What is sulphate of soda ? 

A, Sulphate of. soda is the substance c6mmonIy 
called glauber salts, and consists of sulphuric acid 
{oU of vitriol) and soda. It sometimes produces 
good effects when applied as a top-dressing to 
grass lands, to turnips, and to young potato planto. 

' 40 lbs. of flulphurtc acid with 31 lbs. of soda, fi>nB 
71 lbs. of dry sulphate of soda. 

Q. How is common salt applied ? 

A, Common salt may either be applied as atop- 
dressing, or it may be mixed with the larm-yard or 
other manure, or with the water used in slaking 
quick lime. , 

Q. In what places is saltlnost likely to be 
beneficial ? 

A In places that dre remote from the sea, or an 
sheltered by high hills from the winds that pass 
over the sea. 

Q. How do you account for this }■ 

A. Because the winds bring with theok a ])ortion 
of the sea spray, and sprinkle it ov^r the soil to a 
distance of many miles from the sea-shore. 

Q. What ia g3rp8uin ? (plaster of Paris.) 

A. Gypsum is a white substance, composed of 
sulf^unc acid and lime ; it forms an axoeuent top- 
dressing for red clover, and dso for tiie pea and 
bean crop. ' ^ 

40 lbs. of sulphuric acid, and 28 l-ftlbs: of lime toim 
68 1-2 lbs. of humed gypsum. 

40 lbs. of acid, 28 ( lbs. of lime, 18 lbs. of water, form 
86i lbs. of unbumed gypsum. Native or un- 
fa urned gypsum loses alx>ut 21 per cent, of water 
when heated to dull redness, uecoming burned 
gypsum. 

Q. What name is given to limestone by 
chemisto ? i 

A. It is called by chemiste carbonate of lime.- 
Q. Are there not many varieties of limestone i 
A. Yes, — some soft, such as chalk, — some haid, 
such as our common limestone, — some of a yellow 
color, like the magnesian limestones, which con- 
tain magnesia, — some pure white, like the staluarv 
marble, — some black, like the Derbyshire blacK 
marble, and so on. ' . 

Here it would be advantageous if the teacher could 
exhibit some of these or of other varieties of 
limestone. 

Q. What is hiari ? 

A. Marl is the same thing as limestone, namely, 
carbonate of lime, ojily it is often in the state of a 
fine powder, and often also mixed with earthy 
matter. 

Q. What is shell sand ? 

A. Sh^ sand or broken sea shells is also the 
same thing, aJmost exactly, as common limestona. 
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Q. Can these marls aad shell sands he applied 
"with advantage to the land ? 

A. Yes, eiuer as a top-dressing to grass lands, 
and especiaUT to 60ur» coarse, and mossy grass^ — 
or they may he plowed or harrowed in upon arahle 
fields, — and especially they may he applied with 
advantage and in large quantity to peaty soils. 

Q. Can they not he used also in making com- 
posts? 

A Yes, mixed with earth and vegetable matter. 



One of the first objects with the shenherd upon 
the prairie, should be to get a good stocK of domes- 
tic grass for fall feed. A good substitute may be 
found in rye sown very early — say in August cer- 
tain. I believe that blue grass wiU be found to be 
the mos) permanent pasture that can be made for 
sheep, and that it may be worked in upon the prairie 
bjT xencing small' lots and yarding sheep, which 
will soon kill the wild grass, and then by sowing 
the blue grass seed, it wiu take well without plow- 



xir with aniinal matter, such as fish refuse, whale ling. As I before ronarked, the greatest difficulty 



blubber, &c., and even with farm-yard dung, they 
will often pn)duce very good effects, 

Q. How would you ascertain the presence of 
lime in a soil, or in a substance supposed to be a 
marl? 

A By putting a little.of it into, a elass and pour- 
ing upon it eiUier vinegar or weak spirit of salt 
(muriatic acid). If any. bubbling up (eftervescence) 
appeared, I should say that lime was present. 

SHEEP ON THE* PRAIRlfeS.— No. 3. 

V 

Ik Vol. 4, page 55, I promised to give your 

readers another article upon the above subject 

Miserable health has been my excuse for'this long 

, delay in doing so^ and being now a close prisoner 

' fiom . the same cause, in my house, will be my 

reason for saying a few words more at this time. 

In my last communication I had brought the flock 
into winter quarters. Whoever has had anyexpe- 
rience in the matter, knows how difficult it is to 
bring them in, in good condition, from the prairie 
grass. It is a fact that never must be lost sight of, 
mat luxuriant as the grass is in the summer, and 

SK>d as is the hay made from it, the fall feed upon 
e prairie is as poor as poor need be. And it is 
this that produces death amons the new flocks, 
more than every other cause., "lu) prevent tjbjis the 
first year> commence feeding grain in smsdl quanti- 
ties by the middle of October, and continue it until 
snow comes; at which time the sheep will readily 
take hold of the hay, which they will not do while 
thev can pick up a scant supply of frost-bitten 
herbage. Oats in the sheaf, I look upon as very 
good feed for sheep, particularly where you have no 
oUier convenience than the bare ground. 

Mark R. Cockrill, of Tennessee, whpm I look 
upon as one of the best shepherds' in the country, 
says he prefers corn for his sheep, and he always 
feeds it upon the ground. He sefects some clean 
dry .spot of jiward« and Boy^s the com broadcast, 
and then lets in the flock to pick it up. In feeding. 
hay, he follows the same course; never laying 
down the hay while the sheep are in the same lot. 
By this means the sheep never run over each other 
to get at the feeder, or^get crushed under the ided or 
wagon if the hay is hauled out, as it always should 
be (a). Mr. Cockrill never confines his sheep, to 
make them ** stand up to the rack, fodder or no 
fodder;" but gives them a broad range summer and 
winter. He Jbas one of the best flocks that I know 
of, which consisted when I was there last spring, of 
1,400 head of fine wool, and 600 head of lone wool. 
He also has - a cross between the Cotswdd and 
Saxon^ which are most beautiful animals. I have 
some interesting notes of his flock, which I hope to 
be able to wnte out somp day, • 



in our soft, rich, black prairie soil, is the mud. Great 
care must be taken in yarding sheep, both summer 
and winter, not to confine them in too small a space, 
as I know of no animal that has a greater antipathy 
to lying dowfiin the mud, than a sheep; and no 
treatment more likely to procure disease and death. 
If your yards, where you usually feed and keep the 
flodc, ffet muddy, you must move (hem, or they will 
die. Don't say that you have nowhere else to put 
them; You mxut find a place if it is a mile from 
home, and you have to naul your hay and camp 
witli them every night for a month. I have provea 
by experimenti that sheep will do better tpttkout 
water than in water. Last winter while I was at 
the South, one of my neighbors who had taken 225 
of my sheep upon a contract to keep for the increase 
of the flock, giving me the wool» lost one-third of 
them, as I believe, solely from keeping them in too 
small a yard, where for weeks at a time the poor 
creatures never hnd.a dry spot to lie. down upon. 
And I have been told that at times they stood in 
mud knee deep. Of course I took from this brutal 
man the whole of the increase, having no more 
mercy upon him than he had upon the poor crea- 
tures that fell into his hands ; and I feel as though I 
did not punish him sufficiently at that time. Now, 
I fear, tner^ are hundreds of just such flock-masters, 
— ignorant, stupid, unfeeling, and indolent. They 
shelter themselves and families, in a rude uncom- 
fortable log cabin, through the cracks of which the 
winds sweep alniost as freely as they do through the 
rail fence that ibrms the only shelter for their cattle, 
unless they choose to be located near some friendly 
grove ; which is the reason that I have advised ihe^ 
new settling shepherd to seek such a spot, where 
the comfort and nealth of his flock will oe greatly 
promoted by giving them the privilege of a stroU 
through the bushes, of a sunny day in winter. 
. Many excellent locations can be found where it 
will be very inconvenient to find a washing place. 
But let nol this objection be considered an insuper- 
able one. . It is not a very expensive or trouole- 
some matter to miake an artificial washing place. 
Select some little rill, and excavate a place bie 
enough to put in a vat 4 feet deep, 8 feet wide, and 
16 feet long; and if necessarj^ add other vats of 
the same dimensioaSb It is a mistaken notion that it 
is necessary to have clear and swift running water 
to wash sheep in ^ for it is a fact, that until the 
water in the vat actually becomes tiiick with filth, 
it will loosen the dirt in the fleece better than clean 
water. Even when there is no kind of a stream to 
construct the washing place in, it could be supplied 
from a good pump in a shallow well. In many 
places where sheep are washed in streams and 
ponds, they, accumulate so much mud and sand 
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Upon the bank or on the road home, that the benefit 
of the washing is overbalanced. 

'* A penny saved is as g;ood as a penny earned," 
is literalljT verified in shearing sheep. A good 
shearer will more than save his wages, over a 
slovenly one, besides the looks of the thing ; foT 
what work ill done, looks worse than an iU-sheated 
sheep ? I say nothing as to the position of holding 
riieep while clipping them, for that is of little con- 
se^nence^ so that the fleece is kept whol^, and rolled 
Tip in the most compact and neat manner, inside out, 
and tied tight with small strong twine. This is an 
imj;)ortant matter, and will well pay in the enhanced 
pnce of the clip, for extra wages to a careful hand. 

If, as is often the case in newly settled places, 
you have no bam or other convenient building to 
work in, be sure and not commence' your Bhearing 
until you have procured some large sheets of can* 
YOBS— 01 coarse cotton drilling will answer — to lay 
down upon the ground to lay your wool upon to 
keen it out of the dirt. 

Before sending to market, put up the wool in 
sacks, made of five yards each of stdut tow linen» 
yard wide. Sort the ileeces, and fill each sack with 
those of equal quality as near as possible. If you 
sell the sacks with the wool, the buyer will always 
pay for them, and if he can ascertain the quality 
aright, without unpacking, will prefer to do so, and 
wiS be likely to pay about a cent a pound extra for 
your neatness and honesty. 

A word more about filling the sacks, and I have 
done. Sew up in each bottom comer a bunch of 
wool as big as a goose's-egg. Get a stout wooden 
hoop, made like a, cooper's tmss hoop, the size of 
your sacks, slip it over the top of the 'sack, and 
wind the cloth over round the hoop, and then have 
three ropes that will suspend the sack just clear of 
the ground, and at the end of these ropes iron 
hooks that will just clasp the hoop, which will 
keep the cloth from slipping off, and still be easy to 
cast loose. Let the packer ^t into the sack, and 
as the fleeces are hanaed to hun, tread each one into 
its place, .and you will be surprised to see what a 
quantity you can get in. When full sew up the 
mouth, and make two just such comers as at the 
bottom. These are the nandles of the sack, and are 
very convenient. 

Perhaps at some other time you may hear again 
from your " Old friend of the rairies." 

Dec, 10, 1845. BoLON Robinson. 

(a) Our readers will recoUect Mr. Cbckrill is 
located in a mild climate, where little snow falls. 
The corn of that cHmate is not as hearty and as oily 
as it is here. Oats, peas, and beans, are undoubt- 
edly the best grain for northern store sheep. 

• THE YELLOWS IN PEACH TREES. 

I AM under the impression that th'e disease called 
the Yellows, is generally supposed in this country 
to attack peach trees only, and to be peculiar to the 
United States, and that our writers have been con- 
tradictory, and far from satisfactory in explaining 
its causes ; but that they have unanimously pro- 
nounced it incurable and contagious. From the 
following passage translated from the New Bu- 
hamel, vol. 6, p. 28, folio ed. 1815, it would seem 
that thefe opimons are incorrect 



«< Hie Yellows is a disease common to all troes ; 
it shows itself by the yeUow color taken by the 
leaves when they lose the beautiful green which 
belongs to each kind. Its efiects are the unseason*- 
able Ml of die leaves ; the drying up of the ends of 
the voung branches ; the scantiness and weaknese 
of me wood ; the smallness and almost abortive* 
nefis of the buds ; the insipidity of the firnit ; the 
general change of the sap ; the lan^or and decline 
of the tree, and at last death, if timely care has not 
been taken to apply a cure. Its prindpal causes 
are a poor, worn-out, shallow soil, too dry and im-. 
penetrable to the rains ; or a soil too coid or wet ; 
or else one in which clay and subsoil are in contact 
with the roots. Its cause may also be found in cat 
worms, ants, and other insects, which take ifp their 
abode at the foot of trees. The cause being Iniown, 
the remedy is easy, and that to be emplo3red will 
be determined by the nature of things; thus, ac-' 
cording to circumstances, it will be necessary to 
have recourse to manures, to waterings, and to 
trenching, in order to draw ofl'the waters and cause 
them to flow, or to supply the roots with earth of a 
good quality. If the enl is caused by insects, it 
will be necessary to take measures for their destrac- 
tion. If these proceedings have been seasonably 
adopted, and before the contagion shall have reached 
the roots, the trees will soon acquire their natural 
beauty and vigor/* 

My experience in the cultivation of this tree has 
by no means confirmed the views which American 
writers have taken of the Yellows. I am convinced 
that it iSvUot a contagious disease, and that it should 
almost always be imputed to some ^tiality or defect 
in the soil, which prevents the roots from imbibing 
the substance, which, when carried to the leaves, is 
there converted into the prussic add with which the 
foliage of the peach tree is known to abound, and 
without which it cannot prosper. Pxasicus. 

SOUTHERN CROPS AND CULTURE^No. 1 

I KNOW it is impossible to persuade the planters 
of the cotton region espedally, >and I doubt not 
of your northern country alsoj/diat they have any 
interest equal to the present full crops. As t think 
there is, when I write, I give my convictions; I 
must therefore say what I think, which is, that a 
proper management of our land is of as much, if not 
more advantage in a general rule, than the making 
of large crops. 

If a plsiiter will exert himself to protect his land» 
he will gather for a life-time fair and remunerating 
crops ; whereas, by the common careless mode ox 
planting, he willmake for five years gobd crmw^ 
the next five he will make oidinary, the next five' 
stiJl smaller, until within iess inan twenty or 
twenty-five years his crops will be so bad, that he 
is forced to extraordinary exertions in woi4cing his 
land, or to emigrate. Is this not so ? 

In much of our northern country, lime, marl, and 
manures are cheap; and conveyance is cheap. 
These things are demanded on account of the pre- 
vious bad culture of the cultivators. Here, all these 
things are dear, but fortunately for us ^ey are not 
needed — our soil being comparatively new, and 
wiiere the surface soil is worn, the subsoil possess- 
ing all the requisites of a g[ood soil. We naye yet 
one more advantage, our winters are so much mud- 
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«r and ihoiter we can grow gimin ehea[)er ; and the 
€<yw*pea will grow among our com without mate- 
rial iniuiy. 1 have repeatedly referred to theae 
facta, Dot they are in my eatimation of eo mucli 
Talne and of ao eaay application, that I must con- 
tinna to allude to them even if I reneat " line upon 
line, and precept upon precept'* The policy ia, to 

Sotect land from tliie sun, from woahingi and from 
e exhausting effects of cropping. Whether this 
can be done, and good crops gathered for 50 or 100 
years, I will not dare ai&im; but this I will do— 
mneb of our lands lying near to the water courses, 
and the fiat lands in the western part of Mississippi, 
can be kept near their present state of product for 
manv years. 

We never remove corn-stalks from our land, as is 
don^ in many portiQAs of the United States ; many 
have burnt ftem off, as they do cotton stalks — 
diese aie-therefore generally returned to th^ land. 
If the pi^ be sown among com about the 1st of 
June, the vine will cover the land entire before the 
bottCHBt of our summer be past, and if not fed off, 
, will give a vast quantity of vefretable matter to ihe 
earth ; these, witn the cora-stuk, will nearly coun- 
terbalance the deterioration caused by taking off the 
com an4 the foddef and if we were to sow down 
in October, Egyptian oats of rye, on c<»n and cotton 
land, to be left on the ground until planting time, I 
feel certain that the washing rains of winter would 
da b«t little injury, and that the return to the eaith 
would be amjde. . There can be no doubt as to the 
Tegetable matter, and I presume there is a suffi- 
ciency of inoiganic matter in our soils to last many 
years without any material injury ;^r we only ex- 
po^ the cotton wool, having, you may say, all the 
balance to return to the land. What the intrinsic 
value of cotton seed is, takinr stable manure as a 
atandard, I cannot say ; but f am fully convinced 
they ought to be used only as manure. I am satis- 
fied as to feeding hogs wim them, having tried them 
efl^ctnally. The experience of all men can never 
induce me to use them again. I have lost in twelve 
months full 60 hogs, that should now have netted 
me 12,000 lbs. of pork, and which I could now sell 
for about $500. I sav not that my loss is entirely 
• attributable to the seed ; but I know that I lost some 
Tery choice mixed hogs, which were killed by the 
seed. As to .feeding cattie with them, I am so 
doubtful, that i exclude my stocks entirely. I would 
tben only use them for manure. A brother planter 
of mine, who is devoted to plai^ting, informs me 
that he has manured in the dnl], and that the yield 
was about one«third gain, which,. if only 300 lbs., 
would be $4 or $5 per acre ; this for the first 
year; $2 to 2,50 for the second year; and $1 to 
1,25 for the third, would be some 10 dollars per 
acre in three yean. I would. use enough to do per- 
manent good, say about 100 bushels per acre, tnus 
numuring about one-third of cotton land yearly, at a 
triflinr cost Thus far, the labor and cost is trivial,. 
and ail com land and one-third of the cotton land 
has been manured. There should be enough rye, 
oats, and peas saved, to plant the succeeding crop. 
Ton have no conception of the Quantity of grass 
that follows an oat or a rye crop, in this country, on 
fah land. I have no doubt but I could have cut a 
ton per acre, and then left a heavy aftermath to 



turn under. I know aom» theorists deny this— but 
that matters not 

To the above I would recommend at least half an 
acre be planted per hand of sl^reet potatoes. One- 
third to one-half of an acre with artichokes. . I know 
that ordinary land, producing say 8 to 10 hundred 
Ib^. of cotton per acre, will produce 1,000 to 1,200 
lbs. sweet potatoes. My experience with arti* 
chokes is too limited to speak positively ; but when - 
we reflect that the leaves are la^e and hairy, thftt 
the product is from 200 to 1,000 bushels per acrei 
and that no portion of the .crop is fed off from the 
land, the improvement must be certain. The stalk 
and leaves contain more alkali than most any other 
plant yields, and very hupgely of ashes. I have un- 
dersloed that some writer has determined — for him- 
self — that sweet potatoes exhaust the land very 
much ; all I can say to this is, I have assisted L& 
planting them for 25 to 30 years, and ha.ve made up 
my mind that a good crop of sweet potatoes, leav- 
ing the vines on the ground, is equal to a gO'od 
manuring. 

There is yet all the manure from lots, stable, and 
hog pen to use, which, though small, yet will adf 
somewhat to the eeneral resmt. This can be vastiy 
increased by hauling in leaves kad corn-stalks. In 
addition tO the improvement from manures, 1 would 
uige as eoually important — ^rotation. A friend who 
dined witn me this day, who was bred to farming, 
and who is no theorist, made confession of his con- 
version to the soundness of the doctrine. He was 
incredulous, and changed this year mostly through 
necessity. He says, though ne was injured By * 
worms and a bad stand, that he has made a better 
crop than he ever had before. If we will examine 
into the material taken up by some crops from the 
earth, we can see that there is sound reason in the 
matter. Let us take wheat and oats. Wheat takea 
up 19 percent, of potash, and 20| of soda ; whereas 
oats require only 6 of die one and 5 of the other. 
If wheat be persisted in for several years, these 
edkalies must oecome scarce on farm lands; where- 
as, if a crop that would probably take less or 
restore a portion were planted, and the land allowed 
to grow up in grass or weeds, there would be soma 
certainty of making other good' crops. I have seen 
an improved crop of cotton grown on land after it 
had grown one crop of oats, which were fed off to 
hogs on the land. 

Draining is another important addition. Many 
are prepared to pounce on this — '* whatt drain our 
lands here when we need so much moisture !" The 
advantage of draining much of our upland wotdd 
be sure, in getting a stand of com or cotton earlier ; 
of its growing off earlier ; of its ripening earlier ; and 
in course of its needing moisture in midsummer, 
mMch leas. But if the land be drained, so as to 
draw od the water that the earth cannot absorb, it 
cannot prevent the earth from retaining as much 
moisture ; and from beine less liable to being im- 
pacted by watef, will re^Iy retain moisture longer 
— besides, the early shading of the land will retain 
it. By getting com up earlier, and it growing off 
earlier, it can oe laid by earlier, and thus we snail 
have more time to attend to cotton. 

We lose too much time in fencing, and if we 
would adopt hedging with the nondescript rose, or 
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the macrophylla, we could have time to labor much 
at other improyements. Just think of three-quarters 
of a mile of fencing per hand, and calculate the 
cost. Why, sir, the yearly cost would put in the 
rround a hedge, and one-tenth the expense would 
Keep it up as long as we should lire. Besides, 
timber is more scarce in some regions, and gettine 
so in many others, which will cause an increase of 
exnense. 

I might say something of pasturage, of its safine 
of com, of its ability to ke^ up stock, &e. But I 
am tired of writing, and I suppose my friends are 
of reading. I therefore dose by subscnbing myself, 

Edwards Depdt, Miss, M. W. Philips. 

A DRILL CtnLTITATOR AND MARKER. 

^ I HAVE now at the Fair of the American Institute 
two implements, ihe one denominated a Drill Cul- 
tivator, and the other a Drill Marker and Vine 
Layer* of both which I belieye myself to be the ori- 
l^iml Inyentor. 

Having cidtiyated four acres of strawberry plants 
with these implements during the last two seasons, 
I will briefly Mscribe die meUiod of their use. In 
the first place, soma slight inequalities in the sur- 
face of the groniid were removed by a common 
road scraper for filling ruts. For marking the 
ground in drills I used me cultivator with the eight 
wooden teeth and the wheels. When suficiently 
smootii and even» a line was extended on one side 
of the field, and a mark drawn by it for the outside 
tooth of the iinplement It being then taken up, 
was stretched close on the ground, as a guide to 
the rider, where the horse should walk, to bring the 
outside tooth to follow the mark already drawn ; 
and the process was continued, crossing the field 
back and forth until the whole was finished. The 
unexpected ease with which the implement was 
managed, surprised me, and I was not a little grati- 
fied to find that none of the many present coula dis- 
tinguish those marks in which a tooth had returned. 
The guiding is rather a nice matter, vet by no 
means difiicult, much less impracticable, as had 
been predicted. It requires, however, a slow horse 
and a careful rider. 

Another objection was, that the horse Would in- 
jure the plants by treading on them ; but the injury 
really sustained is found to be of little or no conse- 
quence. Strawberry vines, when trodden down, 
will rise again like ffrass. The implement is regu- 
lated by one of the nandles only, usually the left. 
The holder, walking behind the wheel, grasps the 
pin of the handle with his ri^ht hand, which is 
Drought to rest against the thigh, a little below the 
hip, and the upright part with his left. The reason 
for holding it thus will be understood, if it be con- 
sidered that the shares will run at the depth the 
wheels will allow, and no deeper, without the le^st 
attention on the part of the holder, and that nothing 
remains for him to do but to prevent the implement 
from tending to the ri^t or left If the shares run 
too deep, an addition is made to the circumference 
of the wheels by sheet iron bands or otherwise. 

In estimating the efK)rt required to govern the 
machine, it should be recollected that tne slightest 
force may change the direction of a moving body, 
such as would have no perceptible effect upon it m 



a state of rest In the position of the holder aliova 
described, the effort is not so much confined to tbe 
arms as otherwise it would be, and actually eansea 
no more fati^e than ordinary plowing. T^ im- 

{)lement is evidently not adapted to fuieven or stony 
and ; and where these difficulties exist t« such an 
extent as not to be easily remedied, it win be better 
to avoid them altogether, by adopting other modM 
of culture. 

That Hrawberry vines are not materially injured 
by the feet of the horse I have proved by experi« 
ment ; whether if the implement were used for tils'* 
nips, beets, &c., this o^'ection would be valid, I 
cannot say; hut should venture to presume ^at 
the damage, if any, to single plants, here and diere, 
would be much more than compensated by the sav- 
ing of labor and* other advantages. For dieea 
crops, it is suggested, that three hamw teelh, set al 
three inches apart, would be a very good substitnte 
for one of the shares. With this alteration the 
wheels might be unnecessary. 




Drill Culttvator. — ^Fio. 21. 

Description. — b bbhb, Shares to run between 
the drUL The wheels ^re about one foot in dia- 
meter. 1, (2, A cross-bar, connecting the handle ; Z» 
a wooden tooth, of which there are eight belonging 
to the implement, to be inserted at a a, &c.» one 
foot apart, for marking out tlie ground. For this 
purpose, however, the marker mentioned below 
might be substituted. 3, The share or tooth formed 
like a coulter, and bottom piece without a mould 
board. It is laid with steel and made ohaip. 4, 
The wheel cf, in halves, and the manner of applying 
it to the axle e, by bolts and screws. To the under 
side of the axis is nailed a piece of sheet iron or tin 
to diminish the friction of the wheel, e, A brace 
fastened at one end bv a nut to the bolt passing 
through one ci the thilJs and cro8s-piece> and at the 
other to the axle. 

The other implement, the Vine Layer, is aimo<|t 
indispensable for cultivating strawberry plants in 
drills. The plants are, at first, set in the drills, 
about two feet apart, in holes made for theih by a 
sharpened stick. Should any fail to live, their 
places may be ascertained by the marking side of 
the implement, and again supplied at any time, 
although the original marks may have hecome 
obliterated* 

When the vines have commenced nmning, and 
'before the youn? plants have taken root, the vine 
layer is drawn lengthwise of the drills, each pair 
of pins including betri'een them the several plants. 
The operation may be deferred so long as the sur- 
face of the ground is dry, for not a plant will strike 
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its roots ; while the, larger and hearier the yoong 
plants hecorae, the more sure are they to remain 
where the implement leaves them. Repeat the ope- 
lation throu^nont tike season, as often as necessary, 
always drawing the implement in the same diredion. 
If a lew plants that .have become a little rooted in 
the drills are torn out occasionally, it is of little 
importance, it being the general good of the whole 
that we have in yiew. Continue tne use of diis im- 

Slement ui|til ihe plants are as thick a^ possible in 
tie drills, and about two inches in width. The 
plants wlU thus coyer the fprousd beneath them, 
and almost entirely preyent the growth of weeds and 
grass. To confine the rows afterwards to the re- 
quired width, blades are set in the implement in place 
of the pins, to cut off the runners as they grow. 
ITie shares of the 'cultivator will do this, but not so 
accurately. To avoid injuring the leaves of the 
plants in the drills, the blades are formed by flatten- 
ing out the lower end of a pin similar to the others, 
making it a little hooked, and so setting it, thiit the 
vines will readily slip on the catting part. 

As a horticultural implement this may answer 
not only for laying out strawberry beds and turning 
their runners, but at the same time as a marker for 
all sorts of beds. 




Drox Mjuixte. — ^FiG. 22. 



Deeerwtian. — aa^ Teeth or markers^ s^ one foot 
ajMUt. o5. Pairs of pins about 6 inches' in length 
round and smooth* inserted on the opposite side to 
a a. These pins are two inches apart, and are set 
one foot apart, exactly opposite die markers on the 
other side. 2, Is a blade for cutting off supeiiUious 
runnera 3, One of the teeth or markers formed of 
wood, fastened to the head of the implement by an 
iron pin. 

In this implement I make no claim to the inven- 
tion of the markers, any furtherthan their combina- 
tion with the blades and pins ; they are merely inci- 
dental, and the implement would (e complete with- 
out them. Philetus Phillips. 

Middletoum Point, N. /., Od., 1845. 

BIETHOI) OF FASTENING HORSES. 
I OBSERvs in the January No. of your paper a 
sensible article upon the Stable, yet not in full ac- 
cordance with my experience and opinion. You 
recommend tying the horse to the front of the stall, 
passing the rope through a ring with a weight on 
the end. Many horses cannot endure a pressure on 
the head, baclt of the ears, as is observ^ in a case 
of what is called fits or blind staggers, when pro- ; 
dueed by haying m chack rein buckled tight, and 
Ihe horse warmed/by a sharp drive, the veins be- 
eome enlarged, and the pressoie of the headslaJl 
upcm the vein, back of the ears, retards the drcula* 
tioB, and the horse is in great distress, whe^ by re- 
HHit^mg lbs chack-rein and haadstaU, reliaf is im- 



mediate^-consequently the vein should be left fret. 
or with no extra pressure. 

My plan is to have a rina in the back of the 
Hianger» about as high as the noise naturally holds 
his mouth, giving length for him to^ reach for food 
in all narts of the manger or box, and when lyiiig 
down tne head cannot touch the ground or bottom. 
The horse lar^y stretches himself out and jdaeea 
his head flat» exce^yt when a hot sua is practising^ 
mesmerism upon him. The danger to be avoided im 
permitting the horse to stretch himself out in tha 
stall, and to endeavor to reU. This he usu^ly wiU 
after a drive, when vrarm* as his skin itdies, and 
he rolls to allay the pricking. If the halter is loi^ 
the chanees are he gets cast, and, if in a bad posi* 
tion, the owner has the satisfaction the next day o{ 
helping him out of the stable, never to return^ By 
tyii^ to the front of the manner you cannot aiya 
length sufficient to enable the norse to reach food 
in ^1 parts of ^e manger, without iacutxii^ the risk 
of his putting his hesM on the ground and attempt- 
ing to roll. By tying to the back of. and across 
the manger, th^re is no risk of the horse getting his 
foot over the halter, a common accident when tied 
in the old way. • S Y. 

OtfsUr Bay, Q^eens Co,t Jan,, 1846. 



We deem our correspondent's plan quite objec- 
tionable. If the halter be long enough to permit 
the horse to lie down, he may as well be tied to the 
front of the manger. If he be tied short to the back 
of the manger he cannot lie down at ease ; his head 
must be quite elevated. Wheii he lies down, no 
pressure will be brought on to the poll, but all on to 
the jowl. But pressure on the poll does not impede 
circulation ; on the throat it does. If the halter be 
loose and the house be tied short, pressure may, and 
most likely will, be made on the juguhur vein, and 
the difficulty apprehended by our correspondent 
may oecur. Now with a weight, when ^e horse 
is standing, no pressure is exerted, as the weight 
rests on tne bottom of the manger. When he 
backs or lies down with his head on the floor, the 
weieht is raised. A very light weight wiU keep 
the nalter straight, and froui under the horse's feet ; 
and if *light. the horse can lay his head down, and 
the head's mere weight wiD be enough to hold the 
weight suspended, and po muscular force need be 
exerted for that purpose. Our correspondent's plan 

Srevents the horse from being hidter cast, but it 
oes not permit him to lie at ease. Our plan does 
both — and the weight only is held up by the head 
when the head is flsl on the floor. Our experience 
is too long to ^rmit us to doubt the goodness of 
our plan. 

Horses will constantly, day and night, in sunny 
ind in cloudy weadier, fie flat down with the head 
on the grouiid or floor — give them a dhance and 
they will do it whenever they lie down. With a 
tired horse, it is absolutely necessary that he should 
have full rest, to recover soon. If he can lie fbt 
down, he can rest more perfectly. Hie weight 
should be so arranged that the halter rope is always 
straight, and should never press on the nead except 
when-tSie horse backs in the stall or lies flat down. 
This at once prevents all chince of the hone 
hahar cast; and yet p^mits perfect rest 
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FARlf AND VILIA OF MB. DONALDSON. 
Wrmut the put ten yean, Ihwe has been qatte 
■ KvdutioA ia uie Noftnern Stales with iMpect to 
eonntrj life i it is nov r^d^ asoamiag bete the 
Rule it hu 80 long; held in Great Britain, uid in 
oome parteof ifae Continent In England, especial)]' 



» tbcii town hoases as mmly lampomy ac- 
eommodotioiu datiag the vhirl of the mehionable 
MBHHi, aud the ntttiw of PailiaiDeDt, after which 
ttej (oitdly retain to iheii aaoeetnl castles, when 
tar aaxy genentiaiM all that wealth, taste, and skill 
OODld contribate, have been aceoaulatiiw to make 
Amt homes dennUe. The opulenMnert^ant, too 
as soon as the bour on 'Change pennits, seeka hii 
dieriabadanblrban fitla; and eTen the tiMliag me- 
■hanio and pent-np IndesDMn look forward widi 
tepttience to the period when they shall Mcap« 
bom the din, dasl, and vexation of the city, to en- 

Cy the pure air, fresh Terdare, and bloomiiw shrub. 
iry of a cotta^. Too much of the wealth of this 
great and growing Republic is lavished in the finery 
of town houses; and how often do we see gentle- 
men, after securing ample fortunes, still pursue, 
amidst the turmoil andfaeatof the city, the dull rou- 
tine of business, as mechanically' as if on a Oipad- 
nuHi with comnteoances seuned with ewe — often 
mmaturely sinking into haggard dyspeptics, when 
they have within reach the ever varying and refin- 
ing pursuits of the country, where their health may 
be renovated, after the wear and tear of city life, 
and their children receive that beat inheritance, the 
lanw aana m eorport iano — health of body vilh health 
1^ mind. 

We hail with pleasure the evidence of an improv- 
ing taste in country life in Ameiicai but above all, 
bringing the various sciences of chemistry, geolo- 
^, botaay, ammal physioli^, &c., to the aid of 
the farmer, and malciag lliem his efficient haadmaids. 
Even BubUme astronomy hu at let^lh become sub- 
servient to agriculture. The celebrated philosopher 
Aiago, was enabled to predict in Europe the severe 
winter of '44 aiul '45 in time to prepare qgainst its 
rigor. How much expense and suffering would have 
Imn obviated, could the wide reaching drought of 
last summei have been foretold : With these ex- 
planatory sugeestions, our readers will perceive why 
we occasionaDy visit and describe highly improved 
places. We anticipate maoh gpod to agriculture 
trom gentlemen of wealth and leisure ; indeed, they 
are its most liberal patrons. We cite one evidence 
of this. A few persDus in this city have recently 
contributed neaify (10,000 for the importalion of 
Alpacas from South America ; and we hope soon to 
•ee a subsciiptioB on foot, for eslablishing an agri- 
cultural college where farmers' eons may be pro- 
nly educated for their profession, and be taught to 
ow it through life with the same pride and plea- 
SBte as did the good and great Washington, who 
•mphalicaUv pronounced it " the most healthful, the 
most useful, and the most noble employment of 
Man." 

Bblhcwood, the residence of Robert Doualdson, 
Esq., is situated in Dutchess County, on thsUudson 
liver, about a hundred miles above this city. It 
was formerly lh« seat of Oftoerftl Armrtrong, of 



Bevoluiionan' memory, who was Secretary of Wu 
under Mr. hladison. Though the author of several ' 
useful works on practical Agriculture and Garden* 
ing. Gen. Aimstrong will perhaps be better known 
hereafter bv his celebrated Newbuigh Letters, ad- 
dressed to tne Anny of the Revolution, when about 
to be disbanded by Gen. Washington. Ad inter* 
eating rdic of the early days of our ^public was 
recently brought to light at Blitbewooil, by the 
removal of a partition wall- We annex an engrav- 



ing- 



It is a lai^ C0I9« 
button, aupineed to 
liave been worn by tb^ 
officers of the axsaj, and 
Evincee their Ifeat at- 
lachmenl to Wash ing* 
ton. The motto, " Loi^ 
live the President," en- 
Uicles the liters " G. 
W.," and the whole in- 
scriptitMi is embraced 



letter of oh of die {^ous old Thirteen States of 
the Revolution. 



Oatk-Loimk. — Pie. 34. 



GuinENBR'B BoDSI.-r-FlO. 2S. 

To viail Blithewood, we landed at BwrytavB, 
ro miles below, and in ^jmMchinf^ it, the gate- 
house or lodge (fig. 341 was tke first object ^ 
attracted onr atlauiion. It is a hnwonal brieic 
building, stuccoed and colored in iaiilatioii vi frea- 
abuej aai stnkisgly ^aced on a totaca is ttff 
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iomI Icada thcongh the eetata bom the lodge to the 
■Man on. 

Soon after eoterinr the ^te, we Iok sight al all 
bOBudary walb and lencea, tU>d pass the gudener's 
hmae (^. 25). This is in th« Cottage Gothic style, 
Hd with its pointed and {vojecting gables, and 
miniature porch, coreted ^th honejsuckles and 
BovMiult lOMS, it bat a rery neat and ptetty 



AppnMching the house, the roaJ winds among 
white pines, through which may be sean the grace- 
fvl alopei of the gronndH, and the noble jnaucs of 
vood. The Tiew whi^ ia tLiscloead, as yon sweep 
KHtod to the river front, aMurcs yon that naiare has 
' been lavish of her beauties here. Our readers will 
fetaTeiygood idea of the view presented at this 



.n the opposite side of 

the river, reach a height of nearly 4,000 feet, and- 
tU iBJi^ may be seen for fifty miles, clothed in the 
Mchanling hues that distance ever lends to boid 
nountain eceneiv. The nnusual width Of the river 
here — tlte wooaed iales^lhe promontories, with 
their quiet baya— the spires of the nei^hboting vil- 
lages—the Mountain House — all combine b form a ' 
landscape of extraordinary attraction. The 
scenery along the Sawkilf, which forms the 
southern hbnndary -yt this place, reminds one 
of Trenton Foils. The stream descends in 
oaacadea and rapids, 160 feet in a quarter of 
a mile. A lake has been formed about half 1 
way^'up iia coDTse. through the estate, the I 
ifapd watcra of which contrast finely irith | 
iba rvshing cataracta. i 

By U oTcrahot water wheel which coold I 
be made ornamental, uid a simple hydnndic i 
Madiine, a portion of the water of this elream 'f' 
might be forced ap to the adjoining height, t 
and thence conducted to th^ bouse, garde 



highly finished painting, by a Flemish Mastv ; to- 
gether with some portraits by Leahe, and eoiM 
carefully made copies of well known pictures. B«l 
more striking than all these is the Landxap* Wm- 
dou, a Doveby introduced by Ur D., which quits 
took us by surpriae. It is aa oval plate glass, 3 to 
41 feet, inserted in the wall, and surrounded l^ria 
mouldings, in imitation of a picture frame. Qua 
feels that the natural beauties here reve^Ui swfMa 
even the glowing composition. 

Walks lead away m the moat alluring maBner, 
for two mites, through the varying scenes of this 
place, along which rustic seats bm pavilions tft 
placed, at the best points of view. We give % 
view of one of them on the Sawkill (Sg. 26). 

The spring house, which is in courae of eret^on, 
on the verge of the spacious lawn, will be very or- 
namental. The water flows through a water lily, 
into a sculptured shell, from the scolloped lipM 
which it falls as from a dripping tazxa. 

The garden, which is la the geometric s^la, 
thbuch near the house, ia coocralea by hedges and 
shrubbery. The njpper plateau is devoteil to fruits 
and Qowera, and the terraces are ^iven up to ven- 
labies. The green -house and fruil houses, tO mt 
long, are so arranged as topiesent avary bandaoroe 
architedural appearance. Besides a grtat variety ol 
foreign grapes, the fig, apricot, nectarine, . plnm. 



■tables, and cattle yard; it might ^so hafi 
made to irrigate the grass land, and to form | 
BahpoDds, and jtU £taa. a 

The dwelling, bouse is 160 feel above the v 
river. It is a low, but most commodious I 
atructore. embosomed in trees, stuccoed and 't 
colored in imitation of freestone, with a deep 
verandah on three aides, and a boldly pro- ' 
jecting and richly bracketted roof ; and what- 
ever may have been its original plan, it bos 
been so enlarged and transformed by its 
present owner, as to present a most inviting 
aqiecl. The interior is very tastefully ar- 
ranged ; but on this we cannot enlarge, and 
conjone ourselves to a desciiplion of the pic- 
ture room — Kn apartment on the rivet 
aide of the house, 16 by 32 feet, of a high pitch, and- 
ncaiving its stioogest light through an ornamented 
■ash in the ceiling. In this cbmec, though limited 
collection, there are the Picnic Party iaEppingPor- 
«it, by C. R. Leslie i a Landscape, by John Both: 

t'L.^ UT1I..4 T^ l._ -r u. .L_ r ... . r. , 



Mpuoaed to be by Luini \ the Fbyaician and Invalid, 
bj tue elder PoliiiBedaa; the Beoevolenl Family, a 



and peach, ar« grown in tbeae houses as espeJian, 
and dwarf standards. 

Tfu Farm.— Thi9 comprises ISS acres. The soil 
varies from a sandy to a clayey loam. Parts of 
the ODter lots,- where the subaoil was so adheaive 
as to retain the surface soil, have keen aubdniiaad 
with the small stones gathered from the m- 
faee. These lots can row be worked at the wliaM 
t^ouflf of epring ^ «nd though forming a very w^ 
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perior soil for graaa ; they yet yield very heavy 
crops of Hindi grain. As an evidence of this, 
althoQgh the whsoti of* 45 was very unfavorable to 
oatB. we here taw a lot which turned out 50 buttfaelH 
to the acre. Since acquiring posseeBion of this place, 
ten years since, Mr. D. haa aoubled the crops; and 
though he has occasionally used alluvial mud {lined) 
bota the Sawkill, as a topdreasing, and also plaster 
Had ashes, and applied guano and poadrette to the 
hoed crops, with satisfactory results ; yet his snain 
leliance for keeping up the fertility of his place, 
has beeil the barnyard. To this place all weeds, 
fallea Iraves, butts of cornstalks, and oSk\ of the 
faim.are gathered, and tbEough these the wash of 
ths borayerd leaches. We wink Mr. D. has ?one 
throi^;h unnecessary trouble and expense in plow- 
ing io manure oa the slopes and banks to get then 
into gns», instead of pasturing South-down aheep, 
whicD might easily he done in hurdles. - The 
growth of the sheep would in a single season de- 
nay the expense ol the arrangement, and the sod 
would be ielt by them, topdressed and fertilized in 
die simplest and most efficient manner. We have 
often seen flocks of sheep pastured for this purpose 
on the lawns of the Rnest estatea'in England. 

The farm- buildings are judicionsly placed near 
flie centre of the land, and well constructed for 
■heltering the cattle and saving the mann 
boundary walls are well laid, and the expense and 
uDsighthness of crossifences have been greatly 
avoided by soiling most of the cattle. 

In Block Mr. D, has confined his attention to 
rearing a herd of milch cows, having wHh consi- 
derable care and expense selected the best milkers 
amoiu; the native cows that he could parcbase, 
which, with one or two Ayrshires, he has crossed 
with hie imported bull, Prince Albert, a noble Dur- 
ham selected for hint with much judgment, by his 
brother, Mr. Jamea Donaldson of this city, when 
in England in "41. Among the cows there is amor' 
extraordinaty animal, called Kaatskill, from her ni 
tive mountains. She shows a dash of Holdernei 
blood in her veins, Ihoiu(h she is supposed to be 
native. We ■conversed with her former owne 
Mr. Hendricks of Red Hook, who assured ns, that 
tbia cow had, while in his poBseasion, given 

nrta of milk per day, on grass-feed alone; and 
made 18 1-3. lbs. butter in one week. On two 
of the days the butler Weighed 6 1-2 lbs,, and had 
not a spelL of unusually hot weather ensued, which 

(irerented her from feeding well, she would doubt, 
ess have made 22 lbs, of butter in a single week. 
This cow received the first' prize of the New York 
State Ag. Society, at their armual show of 1S44, 
as tbs best dairy cow exhibited. 

We coold say much more of Blithewood; but 
should any of our readers chance to visit it, they 
will feel how iitadequate words are to convey an 
idea of its varied scenes, some of which are worthy 
thepencil of Ruysdael or Claude, 

Shweo.— We Uiought the Stncco used by Bilr. D. 
in hia bnildings of a superior kind, and copi<d his 
raeipe for making it Take pure b^ach Mnd, and 
add as much Thomastim lime as it will take op, 
then sufficient hydraulic cement to make it set, say 
■boKt one-fifih of the whole mixtare of sand and 
line. To prevent tiie cement alttacting moistnre, 
pat a strip of sheet lead or zinc as wide m the 



foundation of the building over it, then lay np tfaa 
walls. The walls should be koUoa, as Ihey an 
stronger than solidw^lls. and they save nearly one- 
third of the brick. The finishing plaster can then 
be laid on inside without the expense of forrowing 
out and lathing>as hollow walls are always dry. 
The stucco is also more lasting and not likely to 
peel. The stucco can be painted a handsome fawa 
color by dissolving burnt ochre in ttoeet milk, 
"'e saw here a most useful labor-saving machine, 

ntroduced at Mr, William B. Aslor'e villa, hr 
cleaning gravel walks. With this, a man, a boy, 
and a norse, may do the work of twAiiy men. 
We here annex an engraving of it. It is very sjnt- 

I its construction, and costs about 910. 
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cuted for his " landscape Gardening and Rural 
Architecture," a work which we cannot too highly 
and too often recommend to the public. 

SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE HOOt— No. 2. 

IV Cherohte Rose Hedge.Sovth of Natcher, 
<r miles, I rode between continuous lines ol hedges 
of the " Cherokee, or nondescript rose," then, 
March 1st, in full bloom, of pure white fr^^ant 
flowers, single, with bright yellow centres, amTricb 
bright green foliage, that gave the whole a most 
lovely appearance ; but the beauty of the scene was 
greatly marred by-the fact that blossorhs and foliage 
coutd not disguise that the whole was in a most 
slovenly state of keeping; for the long strngglin# 
runners have grown op some ten feet high, and 
bend over upon each sine, lilt the fence is often 2t 
or 30 feet wide, and owing to the hardness and 
sharpness of the briars, is as impenetrable as a stone 
wall for all kinds of stock, negroes included. 

Dr. Phillips and Mr. Affleck, who were my tt»- 
velling companions, assured me that a good fence 
conld be made in four years from the cntiinge of 
this plant, and that by proper attention every year, 
it can be kept within reasonable bounds, I did "hot, 
however, see an instance whore it was. I saw 
many places where the ranners had climbed nf 
some eonvenient tree al least thirty feet. 

To get a fence started is a very easy matter, as it 
is only to take those long runners ana cut them np 
with a hatchet on a block, into slips aboat • foot 
long, and lay these in « fiurow, with one end on^ 
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PEAOH AND NECTARINE TREES ON ' 
PLUM STOCK. 

In England and flODie other parts of Europe, where 
the atmosphere is surcharged with moisture, and 
the powet of the sua'9 rayd is so feeble that it cau- 
ses but a moderate development of growth, and but 
an imperfect maturity of toe wood on trees of ^eat 
vigor, it has been found advantageous to curtaii- or 
diminish the expansion of the peach, nectarine, and 
apricot, by engrafting them on the plum, which is 
a tree of less sap and of much slower growth. Tlie 
result of this practice is, that as the pmm fu!mish^ 
60 much less sap to support the development of wood, 
the growth is retarded, luid the expansion of the tree 
greatly diminished. Tliis practice has also been 
applied to the pear by engrafting on the quince, the 
hawthorn, and the mountain-ash ; and to the a^ple 
by engrafting on th^ paradise dwarf stock, ana on 
other species similar in character. The effect of 
this cause is precisely Kke unto limiting the deve* 
lopnient of an animal of gigantic race by an allow- 
ance of only that quantum of blood which nature 
allows to a dwaif or diminutive one ; and the final 
result is as might be expected, not only the curtail- 
ment of dimensions, but the shortening of the natu- 
ral period of eitistence. AH the trees, therefore, to 
which this dwarfing process is applied produce their 
fruit the sooner, as they sooner attain an unnatni^ 
maturity. They are also much smaller and shcwtsr 
lived than siieh as are propsffated in the natnnl 
way, and engrafted on stocks m a similar and con- 
genial character. Wm. R. Pringb. 

Princes Lin. Oard. and Nuneries, FkMng, 

Stump Macrink. — ^This madhine consists of a 
circular square or oblong cap, supported by &ree 
legs, and has a hole through its centre perpendieu* 
larly, sufficiently laige to admit a screw of suiM^lo 
size. The lengjth oithe screw depends upon' the 
distance the weight is to be raised, or the object to 
which the machine is applied. The nut rests imon 
the top of tl^e cap, wnere iron or steel washeit 
shoula be placed, to prevent too mueh friction. 
The nut is turned by a lever betng attached to it, 
the length of which will depend upon the purpost 
to which the machine is applied. A horse will 
raise forty tons when attacked to a lever twelve 
feet long, and lead himself around the machine by 
a pole from the sweep near the nut, reaching just 
forward of the horse, and the machine can be moved 
from place to place by one or two men. The con* 
venience of the improvement consists in the appli- 
cation of the lever and screw in the manner, ana to 
die purposes mentioned. 

AHALTiSB or Marl ok tbb Extpnm, — We have 
often spoken of the immense beds of marl lying oa 
the Hudson river above the Highlands. The follow- 
infl>^ is an analysis of a specimen , made by Mr. Jas. 
J. Mapes, for Frederick F. Betts, Esq., of Newburgh. 

Caiborfate of lime, ' - • • 93M 

Woody fibie, most, and deeompoied veg. matter, 7 JS 
Sand and eatihy matter highly ceiored with I iaiia 

iron and magnesia, ***r »•• ) 

Iron, alumina, kc., t A. 

Water, 6.42 

Loss, ., i 1.60 

FteUlOa 



and tread the earth down tight ; it will be a rare 
Aing if they fail to grow, Thoug^h, whether from 
failure to grow, or from being killed by frost, or 
something else, I observed in. all these hedges, the 
same unsightly j^aps that mark nearly all the live 
fences in ue United States. These /requent gaps 
in the -hedge are filled up with one, two, three, or 
perhaps a dozen pannels of rail fence, and in the 
joining together of the live and dead fence, holes 
are very apt to be left, through which that animal 
vrhicYi strange man permits to run at large, to the 
etsmai torment of himself and neighbors, will be 
very likely to insinuate his porkship about " rosist- 
ing ear time." 

" But why don't they fill up these gaps with new 
sets, if it is so ewaily done ?" 

Quietly the Question that I will answer after the 
most approved Yankee fashion, by asking why we 
are not civilized. Christianized, rationalized enough 
to enact laws, or rather tO repeal all laws, all over 
the Uniottj that compel one man to fence against 
every other man's cattle, some of which nothing but 
a Cherokee rose hedge would stop, and even that 
BAust be free from gates, bar^, or gaps ? And again, 
** if this hedge can be kept from spreading so as not 
to occupy four acres ?>f land in eveiy mile of len^h, 
and it makes such a beautiful as well as efiicient 
fence, why is it not more extensively used ? 

Exactly the other question {hat. I will answer 
sifter the same approved fashion, by inauiring why 

fou — " what me 7"*— Oh, Jres — you are tne very mau 
mean — 1 , want to inquire if you love peaches, 
apples, grapes, and other fruit? «* Wl^r, certainly." 

Well, the hedge is not planted just for the same 
reason that you have never planted ffuit trees and 
vines. 

«• And how far north will this rose flourish f^ 
I cannot say ; but I believe that it would be danger- 
ous to rely upon it north of latitude 33^. Major 
Green, of Madison County, latitude 32 i^, told me 
that he had 60 or 70 yardtfof Cherokee rose hedge 
growing very thriftily around his yard, in the win- 
ter of 1831-2, and nearly the whole of it froze to 
death. In the spring he cut it alLoflf, and but here 
and there a sprout came up. His house stands on a 
high' piece 01 ground — the soil, reddish yellow clay 
— ^timber, mostly black oak, rather scrubby. Whe- 
ther this has any infiuence, or whether this plant 
will answer for fences further nortH, I cannot say : 
but I do say to those living further south, it is well 
worth your attention, and you ^ ought to try it 
forthwith. And as your paper, Mr. £ditor, circu- 
lates so extensively at the l^uth, if some of your 
southern correspondents would give you an article 
everv month upon this, subject, it would not be too 
much of a good thing. It is also worth the triid 
whether the ** Michigan Rase" will answer a good 
purpose at the North for hedging. 

Here, upon the prairies of the North West, where 
ii is supposed there is no timber, fencing material is 
altogether too plenty and cheap to think of using 
hedges )ret awhile. But as we contrive to bum up 
what rails we have once a year, we shall soon 
come to the necessity perhaps. 801.OK Robinson, 

We regret to say that Mr. R. continues sp ill that 
he will be obliged to give up his tour South this 
season, hut we nope to see him there next winter. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH CORN. 

I PROMISED last summer to famish you the re- 
sults of some experiments in which I was then en- 
gaged with dinereht manures on com. The 
excessive drouth of the season undoubtedly affected 
the results materially. Yet, as we have small 
reason to suppose the past to be the last dry sea- 
sons they may be as valuable as though the eco- 
nomic result had been more favorable. It Is not 
any single result, but the average of many that 
must be our guide. The experiments were all con- 
ducted under my own eye, and with all po&sible 
care and exactness. The ground covered by the 
different manures, varied from one-tenth to three- 
fourths of an acre, and was of an uncommonly uni- 
form character. The different manures were ap- 
nlied side by side, in strips through the whole 
length of the field. I have reduced the whole to 



acreable results, in bushels oi 56 lbs. ; the gram 
was shelled in January. The loss in weight on the 
sample measures, from the last of October, when 
husked, to the first of January, when it was shelled, 
was -22 1-2 per cent, on the gross weight, being in 
accordance with the results of previous experi- 
ments. I should state that experiment No. 1 
(covering 3-20 of an acre) included the outside row 
on th'e north side. 

Field No. 1, soil a free loam, in places gravelly; 
subsoil sand and gravel. In 1841> m corn ; 5 cords 
half-rotted stable manure plowed under ; seeded to 
grass in spring of 1842 on 'winter grain.' Top- 
dressed with 25 bushels ashes per acre ; again oi 
*44, with. 3. cords of compost. Average yield of 
hay 1 ton per acre. April, 1845, sod inverted 8 to 
1 inched aeep ; rolled apd harrowed. May 12th, 
planted with white flint com, 4 by 3 feet apart. 

- . . . . 25 50-56 bushels. 
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26 37-56 
26 43-56^ 
3146-56 
32 11-56 
32 21-06 



No. 1. 1 acre, no manure • ^ . . . . 

TOP DRESSED KTL FIRST HOEllCG. 

5 bush, soot, 2 1-2 do. plaster. Cost $lj25. <7ain 43 lbs. 

15 ** unleached ashes. " 2,00. *• 49 •* 

16 « . hen manure, a 12 1-2 ets, per bush. '**^ {2,00. *• 332 ** 
15 »* Poudrette (Mnor's),a50cU.per.bush. " 7,5a « 853 •* 

200 lbs. Peruvian Guano, a 2 3-4 cts. per lb. '' 5,50. *" 363 «* 
The hen mannie was scraped up from the floor (of earth )l of the hen-house from time 
to time, and contained consioerable^sand, &c. • 4 3-12 

Sane field adjenung the above on south side, sod inverted, rolled, harrowed, and 8 eoids of half-rotted stable 
Manme harrowed in, planted as before. 

No. 7. 1 aere. Stable manure alone • • • • •.* • • 42 10-56 boshela. 

and 15 bush, unleached ashes. Cost $2,00. Gain 80 lbs. 43 34-56 

" 15 " hen manure. " 2,00. " 373 " 4837-56 

« 20 " Poudrette. « 7,50. " 494 " ^ 46-56 

** 220 lbs. Guano (Peruvian). « q,50. ^ 534 « 51 30-54 
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Your readers can dmw their own inferences as 
to the economy of the different applications. The 
stable manure costs, spread in the field, $3,00 per 
eord. The concentrated manures are charged, like- 
wise, at their cost in the field. - I^ . 

HaAiMiy, New Jeruyt Jani/uiry, 12> 1846. 

8TINGLE3S BEES. 

I liATxtT noticed' among the exports of Cam- 
peaehy, wax» the produce of wild stinglese bees ; 
ttkis reminded me of a notice I had once seen of a 
hive of Btmgless bees sent to pr. Mitchell. The 
foUowihg is the notice alluded to, being an extract 
of a letter published in the New York Evening 
Post in 1830, from Henry Perrine, Esq., U. S. Con- 
Boi, dated San Joan, Baptista de Tabasco, Mexico, 
July 20lli, 1830, to Samuel K Mitchell. 

" I send you bj Capt Powers, of the schooner 
Washington, a hive of stingless bees, which you 
may dispose of as you think proper." Dr. Mitchell 
then says : ** The bees have arrived in a lively con- 
dition, and tfaengh they were received only yester- 
iliy (Sept 1st), aie now makiqg their excursions to 
and from thnr habitation with great vivacity. 
Their dwelling place is a hollow log, part ol a 
nlrtval excavated tree, in which these little crea^ 
tees delight to live. The little swarm, after hav- 
ing been released from its imprisonment, came 
forth, and the members visited the flowers of the 
coxttiguons garden. It was observed as a proof of 
their economy, that after being immured dnring the 
voyage, the notable insects came forth loaded with 
the remains of their deceased associates, or with 
80B9e excrementitious or foul matter. They thus 



seemed intent on dealing their house. Ahole'in the 
side of the log, about uree-quarteis of an ind^ in 
diameter, answers the purpose of the <sitrance as a 
common hive. They are not so large as the com- 
mon honey bee ; hut they have a neat aspect |or an 
insect As they are such harmless little creatures, 
it would please me very much to get a swarm of 
them. But I fear the numbef is so reduced, that it 
will require an apiary-man of more skill than I 
possess, to take the best care and make the most of 
them. I wish such a person would present him- 
self, and take the colony under his protection. 
Something novel and curious at any rate — perhaps 
something useful mi^ht arise' from it ? An entomo- 
logical description is desirable, but this must be 
postponed, on account of its nicety and difficulty, 
until a future day." 

If Mr. Mitchell made .in entomological examina- 
tion of this interesting little insect, I never had the 
good fortune of seeing it published ; indeed, since 
le publication of the above, I have not seen the 
little Colony * in any way noticed. Dr. Mitchell 
died in September, 1831, and I should think it 
sdmost certain that he left an entomological descrip- 
tion of the insect The probability is tnat this htitie 
colony, by beins so much reduced, or by the severity 
of our climate, did not survive through the ensuing 
winter. 

Will not some of our enterprising ship-owners 
in the Mexican trade, cause to be sent to this coun- 
try a few hives of these stingless bees, as there 
is much more attention paid and interest felt for bees 
in the United States now, than was in 1830 ? I 
have no doubt they can be placed under the care of 
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competent apiarians that would watch tbeir habits 
and wants; and if our climate should at first prove 
too Bsv&e for them, thejr should be placed in a 
green-house to winter, where they would be an in- 
teresting and harmless appendage to aiiy gentle- 
man's collection, of green-house plants. Their in- 
troduction would be only second in interest to the 
introduction of the Alpaca, which I am glad to see 
you so much engaged about. Henrt Watsok. 
East Windsor, Jan., 1846. 

GROWING WOOL.- . 

The growing of wbol is one of the most interest- 
ing, pleasant, and profitable employments. Our re- 
sources and natural advantages for wool-growing 
are not surpassed, if equalled, by those of any other 
natiott. With us, as a nation, the business is y£t 
in its infancy, as well as the manufacturing of the 
article. The quantity raised is annually increasing, 
and expensive establishments are continually spring- 
ing up in various sections of the land ; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the time is not far distant 
when the skill, enterprise, and perseverance of our 
people, will enable them to compete with the world 
in the manufacturing, as well as growing, of this im- 
portant staple. Our wool and woollen goods will 
ere long find their way into the various markets of 
the wond, as our cotton and cotton goods have at 
thepresent time. 

liie sale of wool depends much upon the manner 
in which it is prepared for market. It should be 
thoroughly washed, and no dift of any kind tied up 
in the fleece. 

For washing I prefer a clear stream, with a gr^- 
Yelly bottom, it being free from either sand or mud. 
£acn sheep should be thoroughly soaked in the 
water, and then suffered to return to the land ; then 
they should be thrown in again and the washing 
completed. I have never known this practice to in^ 
jure the sheep, and the washers are more aj^ to get 
the wool clean than when they are thrown into me 
water but once. After washing they should not be 
driven on a dusty road, whHe the wool is wet 
They should be kept in a cleali pasture until shear- 
ing, which should take place in from four to eight 
days after the washing. If they run beyond Uiis 
length of time, the wool will get (urty, and the pros- 
peiSs ofmaking a good sale are thereby lessened. 
The fleeces should be tied up in a compact,, regular 
form, and packed away in as neat and ordeny a 
naanner as possible. The wool should be kept in 
the dark, as its exposure to the light will in a few 
days ffive it a yellow color. G. 

Sakm, Jan. 20, 1846. 

Buckwheat Cakes. — ^You gave a method of 
making with soda and acid. These are not in 
every farm house. Here is my method. If you 
wish to have them made in five minutes, take some 
salftratus or pearl ash ; dissolve it and put it into the 
batter, when mixed ; stir well, and then pour in some 
▼inegar ; effervescence will at once commence, and 
directly the batter will be light, and may be baked. 
The oikes will not be as aood as if raised with 
yeast, but will be good; V/nen the batter has been 
put to rise with yeast, and does not, put in some 
•alsratus or pearl ash and vinegar, and soon the 
cakea will be light T: 



CASTRATION OF CALVE a 

I WAS for a lonff time troubled about having 
calves altered. My family have bred cattle for 
sixty years, and vet .always employed a man to 
castrate all the males that were made steers. I sub-* 
nutted to this inconvenience myself for a long time. 
At length I was. forced by chance into the perform- 
ance of the operation myself. I soon foimd there 
was no mystery about it 

A call taat is to be altered, should undergo the 
oneration as early as possible after bdns; dropped. 
Tnrow him down ana let one person hold him ; he • 
need not be tied. Have -a skarp knife — a pen-knife 
is the best. . Press the testicle down into the bag. 
Cut through the skin on the back or front side, to 
the testicle ; pull the testicle out of its aheath and 
draw it out, until the cord which attaches it to the 
body is some way out of the body. At about two 
inches above the testicle in the ca]f« the cord is 
quite small, and enlarges as it goes up. Cut the 
cord at the small Mut; it will at once draw back 
into the' sheath, vo the oame to the other teetidey 
and let the calf ko. 

If it be a bull that is to be altered, the best way 
with him is to put him in a narrow stall and tie his 
head /cut and Jose to the manger ; put a rope round 
his neck and nass it down, and make a noose about 
each hind leg between the foreIegs,.and draw his hind 
legs well under ium, and fasten ti^ knots. So 
fixed he cannot move.' His testicles will hang 
down, back of his legs. Take .the knife and make 
an incision on the front or back of the testicles ; cut 
through to the testicle f draw it out until the small 
part of the cord appears ; cut off* the cord at the 
small part This done to both testicles, the ope- 
ration is over. 'PtU nothing in the vfound. 

Let it be done in good weather, or if bad weather, 
house the animal an<i then is no danger, and in a 
few days he will be well. In general the things put 
into the wound cause all the trpuble. It is cruel to 
cord them, and frequentiy they are lost by it Bams 
may and diould be altered in the same way, Never 
cora them for mere humanity. A. S. 

New York, Feb., 1846 

ANNUAL MEETING OF ONEIDA COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

- The Annual Meeting of the Oneida County Agri- 
cultural Society was l^ld at Trenton, on the 8tb of 
January, and consideriiu; the day, which waa 
stormy, was fully attended. The following gentle- 
men were elected officers of the Society for the en- 
suing year. 

i^lV«itfciil,]^lphtt8 Skinner, Deerfield: FietJVv- 
tictMls, Squire M. Mason, New Hartford j Henry 
Rhodes, Tienton ; David Ilttly, Western ; Calvary 
Wetmors, Vernon : Horatio Seymour, Utica : David 
Gray, Marcy *, £11 B. Lucas, Kirkland : John J. Knox, 
Augusta ; Henry B. Bartlet, Paris : PUment Mattoon, 
Vienna; Ooiirespondmg Secrtt a ry, John P. Burgett, Uti- 
ca-, Bseofdfmg SKftttfry, Benjamin N. Huntington, 
Rome; Jhtuunr, WiAiam Bristol, Utica; MBmagsrt^ 
hnael Denio, Jr., Rome: Lndus Warner, Yemoai 
Chauncey G. Cook, KisUand; Lewii Benedict, Ve- 
rona, Lewis Eames, Lee. 



Some of the premiums awarded were — On winter 
wheat e6 boshris, 56 bush. 54 Um., and 41 bush. 
91 lbs., per aere. On spring wheat, 84 bush., mud 
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28 bush. 40 \b^. per acre. On Indiaa corn, 89 bash. 
5 lbs., 79 bush. 48 lbs., and 75 bash. 12 fbs. per 
acre. On barley, 63 bush. 27 lbs., and 63 bush. 
9 lbs., per acre. B. N. H. 

Rome, January 10, 1846. 

The above is one of the most floarishing County 
Societies in the State, and is composed of a f ery ac- 
tive, intelligent, and enterprising set of men. We 
knew ^at Oneida was famous as a dairy CQunty, 
but we were not aware that she was in the habit of 
turning out such heavy grain crops. It shows, 
however, that the Mohawk Flats and the fertile up- 
lands are still good for large crops, when judiciously 
called upon to yield them. The Society has our 
best wishes for its success, and we are much 
obUged to our correspondent for his details. 

. _^^^^_ 

CATTLE OF TEXAS. 

The foHowing letter of President Jlouston was 
addressed to a gentleman in this city, and kindly 
handed us for publication. It ie the best description 
of Texas Cattle we have yet seen, and we trust its 
publication may serve to call the attention of stock 
Dreedeis to this interesting section of our country. 

Croivestont Texas, Dec tst, 1845. 

No present to me at this time could Imve been 
more acceptable than a fme Durham, as it is my inten- 
tion to carry out the object w)iich first induced my 
location in this country — that of stockbreeding. 
The present condition of our country, in conse- 
quence of annexation to the United States, will 
I^ve men free to pursue the more pleasing and pro- 
fitable bosiness of agricalture ana herdsmen, man 
has been allowed for many years to our citizens, 
while under the various influences of excitement 
and uncertainty. Fortunately for us, we shall soon 
be at rest, when our natural facilities will be inquir- 
ed into, and our resources developed, by those who 
have capital and possess enterprise. 

Doubtless no country on earth "possesses equal 
advantages to Texas as a stock-reanng community. 
Stock here requires no feeding either m summer or 
winter, and costs no trouble nor expense save mark- 
ing and branding. Salting is n\)t necessary, as sa- 
lines or licks are in every part of the country ; so 
that in fact, an ox weighing one thousand weight, 
or the most valuable cow, would not cost a farmer 
one cent in its rearing. 

. Our prairies are clothed with the most nutritious 
grasses, sufficient for countless herd^. Heretofore, 
the Durhams have not proroered in this country ; but 
this, to my mind, is readily accounted for. They 
have generally come by water, and remained on the 
seaboard, where the insects are mor? nitmtrcN» 
than in the interior; and where, too, the climate is 
not so congenial to the constitution as the rolling 
country, not only of cattle, but likewise of horses. 
Some fiurhams have been introduced from Missouri, 
and remained in the interior^ about one hundred 
miles from the seaboard, and they have done well. 

There is no good reason why blooded cattle 
or blooded horses should not do well in Texas, if 
proper care be taken ci them the first year. The 
change of climate, from a northern to a southern 
latitude, wiU have an influence upon all animals, as 
experience has shown; this fact being known, 
should not be disse^anied, while the ajumal is un- 



dergoing acclimation. My opinion is, that Novem- 
ber would be the most favorable month for the intro- 
duction of blooded stock, and that they should be 
fed on hay or corn-stalk fodder, with very little 

§raia during ihe winter, and be kept sheltefed. If 
lis course were pursued, I am satisfied that there 
would not be more than one failure in twenty 
experiments. 

The present stock of cattle in Texas is generally a 
mixture of Mexican, and c&ttle from the United 
States. Thev each show a distinctness of charac- 
ter. The IMfexican (or Spanish) cattle are not so 
heavy or compactly built, but are taller and more 
active ; nor do they weigh as well in proportion to 
appearance when slaughtered as the American 
cattle. They are more active than our cattle, with 
remarkably long, slim, and sharp horns : they are 
not so good for milk as ours. A cross of the 
breeds I consider an improvement, and for oxen de- 
cidedly so, for it blends the power of the American 
with the sprightliness and activiif of the Mexican 
cattle. There is a fact in the natural history of 
Texas, which has heretofore claimed but little no- 
tice, and which seems to me not unimportant 

When ^e first colonists^ under Mr. Stephen V. 
Austin, arrived in Texas, they found herds of wild 
cattle on the Brassos and its tributary streams. 
There was no tradition of their origin, nor has any- 
thing satisfactory oH the -subject yet been ascertain- 
ed. They have receded as the settlements advanced, 
and are now above the Falls of the Brassos, and 
principally upon Little River. They are of a 
brindle or reddish color, and are repnesented by 
those best acquainted with them as more wild, and, 
when wounded, much more dangerous than the 
buf&ilo. The males have occasionally attached 
themselves to herds of tame cattle, cmd become very 
gentle. .Calves have been caught by our pioneer 
settlers, and reared. The cross is said to be an im- 
provement upon our common stock, imparting to 
their ofifspring an appearance, in color and propor- 
tion, of tne wild cattle. The males I have been as- 
sured by hunters and other persons, are as large as 
the finest Durhams. I have seen work oxen, said 
to be half breeds, much larger than any others 
which have fallen under my observation in the 
United States or Texas. 

For years past I have endeavored to procure the 
full bloods ; but in consequence of other duties I 
could not use the attention necessary to ensure 
success. I will now renew my exertions with in- 
creased interest, and I hope it will be in my power 
to produce a cross of the Durhams with the original 
Texas cow. Should I be fortunate in my efibrta, I 
shall be happy to apprise you of the result. 

Sam. UooBTOif. 

Imdiak Cakes. — ^Boil some corn meal, as mush, 
for five or six hours ; then mix it as a }>atter, and 
add some wheat flour to make the cakes hold to- 
gether and turn easily; and two or three eggs, 
with salt to season ; bake on the griddle till brown. 

Mush. — It is ver^r common to make mush by 
boiling only a few minutes. This is all wrong. It 
should be boiled one or two hours, and if longer il 
will do no barm. It will be necessary to occasion- 
ally add some water to keep the mass thin and pre« 
vent -burning. 
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THE GRASS LANDS OF WESTERN NEW 

YORK. 

If we draw lines from the outlet of Lake Erie to 
the norUieast corner of Wyoming eounty, and thence 
to Pennsylyanla, the tract of country south and 
west is not generally favorable to the production of 
winter wheat. It is of the kind callea gross land. 
At its first settlement, however, winter wheat and 
all other crops of the Middle States were eminently 
successful, and the region was valuable for abun- 
dant production, and nuhierous springs and streams 
of excellent water, and the peculiar salubrity of its 
climate ; exempt mainly, as it ever has been, from 
the ordinary diseases of a country recently settled. 

At the first settlement of a thickly wooded coun- 
try, grain must necessarily be the chief production, 
for oomestic animals cannot be kept in large num- 
bers. Of all cereal crops, wheat is the most valu- 
able, ^d receives the greatest share of attention. 
But that which necessity reasonably originates, be- 
comes, in the -course of time, habit, and frequently 
continues in full force long after the cause has 
ceased. Ilius it was, for many years, a part of the 
farming system. in this region to sow winter wheat, 
where experience annually demonstrated that it 
could not succeed under the ordinary, mode of culti- 
vation. The farmers were discouraged. Expe- 
dients might have been attempted, but in the new 
land of the west they could do as the^ had dofte 
before. Custom had taught them to like the ax& 
better than the, plow, ana emigration became the 
order of the day. Yet the soil was not exhausted. 
Spring wheat and a proper system of plowing the 
earth into beds so as to drain the soil, were scarcely 
known, and yet more rarely practised. 

Stranee whims and conceits existeil here. Many 
people believed that not only would cattle and 
horses refuse to eat clover hay, but that if eaten it 
was poisonous. Others liiought that the land must 
be seeded down after clearing, and that in the end 
the good grass would die out, and that it must be let 
alone, for if once j^lowed up it would be destroyed 
for ever. And so it would have been. Under the 
operation of a retentive soil, an impervious subsoil, 
and a surface abounding in the inequalities called 
cradle-knoUs, sufficient plowing to raise the land 
into ridges, so that the water might escape, was 
nowhere more necessary ; and abundant examples 
now illustrate that it has been followed by effects 
the most beneficial. It ma^ be added, that the first 
crop raised in doing this, will at least repay the ex- 
pense incurred. 

There has been much speculation as to the 
causes why winter wheat cannot now be produced. 
It is generally supposed, even amone chemists, 
that they result from a deficiency of lime in the 
sdL But if so, would not the production of spring 
wheat be also affected .^ In fact we must not look 
exclusively to chemical causes for an answer to the 

Spestion. The soil is for the most part light loam, 
riable, often abounding in vegetable matter, -and 
very retentive of moisture. The subsoil generally 
approaches the surface, and is composed of ^kmd^ 
peobles, and clay, forming an exceedingly compact 
mass, or bardpan, scarce^ to be broken at all by 
the common plow, and through which water cannot 
penetrate, except in small quantities. The rain is 
therefore retained on the surface. Hie upper soil 



acts as a sponge, and under the influence of frost, 
becomes mixed with ice so as to bear a resemblance 
to a honey-comb. Hence, as soon as the fibrous 
roots of the trees (which, while they remain, pre- 
vent heaving) have decayed, winter wheat is actu- 
ally lifted out. 

What may be^ the effect of the subsoil plow by 
producing mixture of the hardpan with the upper 
soil we shall hereafter state from the resist of ex- 
perience. It is a common, idea that the hardpan 
contains lime, and would thus correct the supposed 
deficiency in the upper soil. Some specimens hav- 
ing been subjected to severe chemical tests, with a 
view to giving the result, it was found that they 
yielded scarcely a trace of lime. Yet as the deeper 
hardpan is not so impervious to water as that near 
the surface, and as it crumbles upon exposure to the 
air, there is rootn to hope that its effects would be 
highly beneficial ; and particularly so to the growth 
of winter wheat. 

Spring wheat nowhere fields better grain or in* 
greater abundance. Nor is it easy to find any 
region where, with the same amount of cultivation^ 
can be raised better crops of barley, oats, flax, 
buckwheat, beans, turnips, carrots, parsnips, and 
potatoes ,' while as to grass and clover it is pro- 
bably excelled by no portion of the Union. Two 
tohs of hay to . the acre are far from being an un- 
usual crop; it is the quantity commonly obtained 
from land well seedecTdown and occasionally ma- 
nured. The quality of the hay is excellent.- "Hie 
same retention of moisture which prevents the 
growth of winter wheat is ^admirably favorable to 
grass. It is long before a summer drought is felt, 
and the grass, suffering little from this cauee, grows 
luxuriSntly in the fall, and sjprouts up in the spring 
as early as in any part of the Sl|ite. 

From causes already mentioned, the price of Ais 
land has greatly decreased. Discouraged by die 
bad success of bad farming, many are anxious to' 
sell at low prices. There are instances where 
half-cleaced farms have been sold for $4 to $5 per 
acre, and good grazing farms, with the common 
buildings o? the country, can very easily be bought 
for $8 per acre, even within twenty or thirty nmes 
of Buffalo. Assuming the average price of wheat 
land in this State to be abo\it $40 per acre, tve 
acres of the' former can be bought for one acre of 
wheat land. H four sheep can oe kept on one acre 
of the grass land of this region (and most fanners 
say this is below the average capability), it is easy 
for any practical farmer tp determine how the profit 
from twenty good sheep, after deducting the neces- 
sary expensis, compares with the profit, Siter similar 
deduction, from the avemge annual produce of one 
acre of wheat land. 

As neat cattle thrive here, it is found that the 
butter and cheese of this district, when properly 
made, cannot be surpassed. Access to railroads. 
Lake Eriei and the canals, renders transportation to 
the seaboard cheap, safe, and rapid, whilst the con- 
sumption of provisions in the cities of Rochester 
and Bufi%do furnishes a ready market for any sur- 
plus of such productions as are of a perishable 
nature, or too bulky for distant transportation. 
Probably no rreat length of time will elapse, before 
well-fed beei, mutton, and pork» will be sent hence 
to Albany, Boeton, and New York, and a laigei 
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profit realized than by selliiig the animals in poor 
condition to be driyeH some hundreds of miles to the 
neighborhood of those cities, and then fattened 
where the materials for doing so are highly expen- 
sive. Such, at all eyents, has been the result of 
railroads in Great Britain. Here is one great ad- 
vantage over the western States. This, and the 
present low price of the land, as well as the salu- 
brity of the climate, may well be subjects of consi- 
deration to those who are about to emigrate. 

It is common to think eyerythiug without value, 
which, if not cash, has not some approximation or 
convertibility into cash ; and yet simple-minded 
folks have sometimes thought that casn itself is 
duly profitable so far as it can procure happiness 
for ourselves or those whom nature or friendship 
has attached to us. Some, too, who have travelled 
in many countries, have at least fancied that cheer- 
ful soedery has a strong tendency to make cheerful 
those who live surrounded by it Such people, 
though they may wish more freauently to find here 
those tokens of human well-beine — neat farm- 
houses and thriving sheep and catUe of die most 
useful kinds, will yet see that the hand of intelli- 
gent improvement has in man^ places been at 
work, and must be delighted with the fertile val- 
leys and the beautiful hiUs, everywhere capable of 
high cultivation, which characterize the gra^ lands 
of Western New York. JR. H. 

Buffaloy Feb., 1846, 

SEEDLING "potatoes. 

^ Some time ago I promised to give you an account 
of my seedling potatoes. If they possess no other 
recommendation, they -are entirely free from the dis- 
ease so prevalent all over the world. I havejately 
ffone through my bins containing nearly two hun- 
dred bushels, and after carefully inspecting them, 
found every one perfectly sound. My neighbors 
have not been so fortunate for the last two or three 
years, and I attribute my success to my method of 
preparing the seed, and subsequent ctOture. I cut 
two eyes to a set ; after which they are spread over 
a bam floor to dry for six or seven days before put^ 
ting them into the earth, a^d during this time, each 
set is carefully examined bu.handltngf to ascertain 
the fact of its drying and shrinking properly. Oc- 
casionally one or two soft ones are found, which 
are discarded as worthless; the good sets will 
always dry up, and yield but little to the pressure of 
the finger, and these alone are planted. As soon as 
the vines show themselves sibove ground, I top 
dress them with slaked lime, 40 bushels to the acre, 
hoeing only twice, but using the plow as often as 
necessary, to keep down the weeds. 

For the last three years I have gone fhroueh the 
same operation with other potatoes, not seedlings, 
and have invariably lost one-half of my seed by 
their not standing the drvlne test ; but it is better to 
lose half the seed than naif the crop. In cutting 
carefully a potato that is in part anected, you can 
remove the diseased portion, and by submitting the 
seed to be dried, ascertain its fitness for propagation. 

I have found the disease showing itself m a spot 
no larger than the head of a pin, and then gradu- 
ally spreading over the whole potato ; is not this 
a sufficient objection to the planting of whole roots .' 



I prefer liquid manure to any other for potatoes, 
and in fact for every v^etable. My opinion is the 
result of several successful experiments with thia 
essence, but before giving them to you, I will de- 
scribie the pit in whicn I collect all juices and oQblI. 
It is 6 feet deep, 60 feet long, and 20 feet broad, 
with a good tight clay bottom, and stoned up on all 
sides. My cow shed is on the north side, and the 
floors of the stalls and passages incline sufficiently 
to allow the fluid excrements to reach the pit with- 
out resistance, and the solids are thrown in at each 
deaning of the stable. Hie inclination of my yard 
is also towards this receptacle, and the wasn from 
it I consider important. By means of a pump I 
draw off the liquid when wanted, and with a hogs- 
head placed on a roller, roll and irrigate my mea- 
dows simultaneously. Last season itried the fluid 
for potatoes. I plowed half an acre of ground, and 
after harrowing it well, passed the roller over with 
the sprinkling apparatus attached ; put on about 8 
tons of the liquid manure, together with 2 bushels 
of salt, then followed again with the plow, previous 
to planting the seed. Notwithstanding the drought, 
the crop narvested from the half acre was 170 
bushels of a very large size, many of them 4| 
inches in diameter* and very few under 3 inches. I 
never saw^ a more even crop in my life. For 
gooseberries,. raspberries, &c., there' can be nothing 
better than manure in a fluid state, and vines thrive 
better and produce much finer fruit when it is used, 
[n fact, no plant is more benefited by this application 
than the grape. I believe even in this country it is 
quite a common thing to see a gardener dipping the 
roots of plants intended for transplanting, into' a 
paste maa€ of urine and clay, or any earthy sub- 
stance. When .this is done all flourish, and no 
sheltering from the sun is necessary. 

The use of liquid manure, as a fectilizer, is not a 
novelty. On the contrary, the Chinese, Germans, 
and Italians, have for ages paid great attention to 
the collection of urine, and to the manufacture of 
substitutes, and many artificial mixtures have been 
made with great success. In England, scarcely a 
farm is without its cistern to hold the juices and 
wash of the barn yard, the farmer being obliged to 
husband everything in the shape of food for the 
land. And when chemistry steps in and tells us the 
valuable properties of these fluid excrements, that 
man must be obstinate indeed who will not save all 
and nay some of his dues to the earth with this va- 
luable liquid. It is an admitted fact, that all com- 
posts, bones, lime, magnesia, &c., are dissolved by 
some means before vepetables will notice them; 
hence, in presenting a miid manure to them, as the 
salts of the urine have a forcing power, vegetation 
immediately commences. The improvements that 
are constantly beinemade in the agricultural world, 
and the wonderful facts brought to light by the aid 
of science, show clearly the growing interest evinced 
in making the earth bring forth its full fruits. 
Common sense tells us the earth must be fed, or it 
will become exhauifted ; and to avoid the fate of 
one of our Southern States, let us collect and pre- 
serve everything containing the necessary elements 
of vegetation. ^ Wm. B. Odddc. 

The Meadow, Rockland Co., Jan.^ 1846. 
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1NSECTS.-.N0. 2. 

From the Diary of an Old Lady. — March 1st, 
hslf past four o'clock. A, fine bright morning, pro- 
mising a spell of weaiho* that should pat nouse* 
keepers in motion. 

Tne first day of spring brings with it a train oi 
thoughts— of anticipated pleasoxes — and a crowd of 
business. My household all in rnqtioQ, and I only 
wait for breakfast and daylight to begin a strict, 
though quiet investigation 01 closets, cellars, and 
other unexplored corners that liave rested in peace 
since the cold weather set in. To-day I must pre- 
pare the trunks and closets that are to receive 
blankets, furs, and carpets, for the summer ; not that 
we can yet dispense with them, but the moths are 
beginning to take wing, and they must be looked to. 

2d. — ^Visited the flannel closet, and found motiis 
suspended from the ceilinc and on the walls — a few 
had already taken winff ; out the largest portion are 
slill in their little sacks, waiting the next warm 
weather to change into the fly, and deposit their 
e^s on the first woollen garment that they meet 
with out of use, or carelessly left in tiieir way. It 
is a common error that moths love dirt — ^it is not so ; 
but they do love to live witii a cashless house- 
keeper, where diey can feed unmolested on tiie 
woMlen cloths that are suffered to remaip in dusty 
cloeets or garrets that are Seldom visited by the 
brash. Mp&s, in common with all insects, deposit 
their eggs oil or near the food best suited to the 
voohg grabs; thereggs soon hatch if the weather be 
wvorable, and the worms feed for five or six weeks, 
when they leave their food, and suspend themselves 
in dieir sacks on the walls, or in comers of closets, 
drawers/ and where they must be searched for and 
deslToyed. There are many species ; some feed on 
fur, some on wool; and some on skin ; thus an old 
neglected hair trunk may supply moths enough of 
various kinds, to ruin half tne valuable clothes in 
the house ; for in the absence of their proper food, . 
they devour all woollens indiscriminately. Must 
giva striet orders to have the hair trunk well ex- 
ami&ed-^troublesome things-Mletermined never tq 
have another. Visited the meat room, found moths 
in their sadks hanging on the wall— wondered* what 
could take them there, when, on a strict search, 
found to my astonishment that they were feeding on 
the skins of the hams — a new species to me, and 
therefore to he carefully preserved in my cabinet, 
and their pictures taken. 

Explanaium.^lt Ham taoth; 2, worm, pardy 
prajeeting from the sack. 

l«th.— The 
noths I found 
feediiiff on the 
hams have tak- 
en wing. They Ham Moths. — ^Pio. 48. ' 
aie of a small size ; pale yellowish brown with a 

SU ffolden lustre ; the under wings of the same 
r, but much paler. The worm never entirely 
leaves the sack ; but when feeding or in motion, 
praiects its head and four front feet out, clinging 
wioi tbe bind feet to die inside of the sadc» tnus 
prepared to retire tinder cover on thelffi j^ltest danger. 
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Both ends of the sack are open, and it walks mHik 
equal ease, backwards or forwards. 

The mice* too, are now to be carefully looked 
after J diev are making nests in band-boxes, in mj 
summer bonnet, and other inconvenient plaoeSy 
where they imagined they might bring up theiy 
little families in peace and prosperity ; but mey did 
not know me, they are new comers. 

i4th. — ^Betsy tells me that the cockroaches sm 
banning to show themselves in the kitchen — 
nasty things ! and ijhovld never . be allowed to test 
in peace in a well ordered country-house ! theref ore, 
I will send for plnnty of spirits of turpentine this 
very day, and tms evening will pour it into every 
crack and hole about the kitchen« which will drive 
them out; and, on their appearance, a stream of 
boiling water from the kettle shall prevent their re- 
turn. It is not true that if you kul one, ten wil] 
come to the funeral ; the person who first said that 
was either ignorant of their history, or she was too 
lazy to take measures to kill them. The cockroach 
which infesis our houses {BkHa arkntalie) was 
originally taken from Asia to Europe, and from 
thence to Amedca. It deposits its em in warm 
places, near ovens and under heairths, ^ere it de- 
lights, to pass the remainder of its life. It lives 
three years, and undergoes no other changes than 
frequently casting off", its skin» like the crab, when« 
ever it has grown too ba^ to be comfortable in tha 
old one, and on die third year ^ns a pair oi 
wings ; it has then arrived at matonty, and dqK>8its 
a number of eggs enclosed in a dark brown case of 
a bean-like appearance. They increase with great 
rapidity, but may soon be destroyed if diligently 
looked after and killed. Turpentine pouraflC intO" 
their haunts will instantly drive them ou^when 
boiling water thrown on them wiU eflbctually 
destroy th«m. Red lead. Indian Ineal and na J ass e s^ 
mixed in equal proportions, and placed in tfaairway* 
will be devoured ^edily by them, and proves cer- 
tain poison. Nothing; appears to come amiss to their 
appetites, either animal or vegetable ; but wet, dirty 
dish-cloths appear to he dieir peculiar delight ; and 
should you visit the kitchen an hour after tbe 
family are gone to bed, you wiH find such articles 
blackened by their numbers. A pan oi boiling wa- 
ter placed under such articles, and the cloths dropped , 
in, win prove an excellent trap. A week's dihgent 
search wiU clear a house* unless they have been 
su&red to increase fot years. Their vile habits, 
and dii^pusting odor make them dr«ad«d by evety 
one; yet they are suffered to lenydn in most houses 
withodt molestatios. 

Having made these discoveries, it is mr detami* 
nation mat all the pleasant wisadier ot mis month 
shall be devoted to a careful oleaning of all the eel*^ 
lars, dosets, store rooms, and neglected craimiea^ 
smd that neidier water nof white-wash sbsU ha 
spared; but it shsll be done quiethr aad in oidar^ 
and with as little inconvenience to the iamilyas die 
nature of the case will admit I dojiQt wonder that 
men and die feamstresses of th^ household com* 
plain of busdittg housekeepers-^I ahudder when I 
think of them. A busdin^ houseke^r is seldoBi: 
an economical one ; for while her pei^Uar occaptt^ 
don is attended to, everybody else mmt slen theiis^ 
thus only half the hboMhold wachias is irfaiiliUjp 
employea. whileltll is in motion aad wearing out 
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i6th. — Salmagundy aays Aunt Charity died of a 
F^enekanan / now I am saidly afraid I shall die of a 
woodpecker / for, of all animated things, they rotise 
my curiosity the most The day is cold, and a light 
flnow is falling, looking yery Seftutifiilly, but not 
very tempting to leave a warm fire and my writing 
table to go into {tie orchard ; but all day I have been 
attracted to the window by a scarlet-capped, white- 
bosomed, dandified woodpecker, who, by his busi- 
ness-like air and earnest manner of prying into all 
the holes and comers about the trunks of the trees, 
conrinces me tiiat there are secrets to be discovered 
that I am not willing he should keep to himself, how- 
ever glad I may be of his assistance in discovering 
them : besides, I am much' interested in a bunch of 
dried leaves that has dangled on the branch of a plum 
all winter, having more meaning in it than people 
suspect, or I am much mistaken. The long-handled 
rake shall help me to that secret ; so snow and cold 
to die contrary, notwithstanding, I will go — ^better 
die of cold than of a woodpecker ! 

Well, here I am back again. The day is not as 
cold as I thought. My thick coat and wadded 
hood have ' kept off the light snow, and my ^m 
■hoes prevented m^ feet from sufiering, while I rally 
gratified my curiosity. The bunch St dried leaves 
proved ft screen to a cocoon that I shall be glad to 
watch, as I suspect it to be the winter home- of a 
large green worm that was iee^fk^ on the tree last 
summer. The woodpecker was m search of the 
worm that is so destructive to the apple orchards, 
and had succeeded in destroying many that were 
sufficiently near the surface for his curious long 
tongue to reach ; but the older ones had gone too 
far for him, and required some contrivance on my 

Krt to4nd them; a mece <^ stout bonnet wire! 
d very efiectuai. Some had gone beyond the 
reach of the wire; but I am told Uiat mercurial 
ointment fiDed into the hole will poison them— I 
will try to-monow. 




Fi». 29. 

This worm is much to be dreaded, tod carefully 
ffuarded agaimt It is the luva or young of a 
Beetle called Sajntda bivottcUa, The f^ ancTlower 
part of the body is white ; tiie vnnf^ and head are 
nuvked -by two white and three cinnamon brown 
stripes, from the eyes to the tips of the wine cases ; 
the noms or antennc are logger than the body, they 
anr from <me-half to^ three-quarters of an inch in 
length. They beg^n to appear early in June, 
escaping from liie tree in the night, which is their 
time for flight and motion, concealing themselves 
during the day among the leaves of the trees on 
which they feed. The tm, which are of a p^e 
naas-green, are depoeitecf under the loose bark of 
the tree, from three to twenty in number. In favor- 
able weather tiie young worms soon hatch, and 
peftetnie die bark. During the first year they arc 



easily destroyed, as they live in or immediately tm- 
der the bark ; the second year they penetrate one or 
two inches into the wood, and during that time they 
are in reach of the woodpecker or a piece of wire ; 
the third and last year they become more, voracious 
and much larger, and penetrate a foot or more into the 
body of the tree. Their path is always upwards, and 
as th^y arrive at maturity bore near the surface, and 
lie concealed under the bark while in the pupa 
fttate. When its transformation takes place, it 
gnaws a hole in the bark and makes its escape ; 
therefore, the first clear warm afternoon, the girls 
shall go with me, and with pruning knives and wire 
in hand, will share the sport with the woodpeckers ; 
and if I hear of any of the boys killing a wood- 
pecker, I won't "Say what I will do, but I think I 
shall hand them over to a smart robbing witii the 
oil of hickory! 

TH£ GARDEN. 

The month of winds and storms, noisy, boister- 
ous March, has forced himself into notice, like a 
f;reat overgrown school-boy, who, having miasod 
unch, rushes home ravenous for his dinner, and ia 
quietly told to wait patiently, for it wiU not be 
ready this half hour. 

In these rapidly lengthening days and warm sun- 
shine, we feel that spring has come indeed; and if 
we do not hurry our preparations f6r gardening, we 
shall be caught napping by bright, showery April, 
all smiles and tears, and birds and flowers, before 
we are half ready for ft. Those beautiful harbia- 
gers of spring, the modest snowdrop, the crocus, the 
^een and yellow hellebore, and the mezereon, with 
Its clusters of dark rose-colored flowers, have 
bloomed amid alternate storms and calms* and are 
no more seen; all. but the h&st have withdrawn to 
their earthy beds, to enjoy another ten months 
sleep. It warms my very heart to look out upon 
the sheltered borders, and see the gay daffodils and 
merry-looking purple polyanthuses, nodding to 
welcome each otner to life and light — and ike vio- 
lets shedding their fragrance iiom every sunny 
bank. The hearts-ease, which have cheered us aU 
winter, are so common now, even in the garden 
walks, that they would be scarcely worth noticing, 
were it not for a sort of in<fividuality in each flower, 
a sau^, good-natured confidence, in its quaint way 
of looking up at one, as if to 6tay, " I am laughins 
at you !" that one cannot choi>»e but gather, ana 
love them. 

Here is a merry blackbird too, perched on the top- 
most twig of yonder red maple, carolling like any 
mocking bird, tmd making as much noise as if h» 
alone was worth attending to in this busy woik-a- 
day world — but there is no time to listen to music 
now, for everything hurries roe to look after my 
vegetable treasures. E. S. 

Hints to Ladies. — Stair carpets, should alwmva 
have a slip of paper put under them at and over tae 
edge of jsvery stair, which is the part that first 
wears out, in order to lessen tlie friction of the 
carpet against the boards beneath. The stripe 
should be within an inch or two as long as the carpel 
is wide, and about four or five inches in breadth. 
This simple plan, so eai^ of execution, will preeerre 
a stair carpet half as long again aa it would laei 
without the stripe of paper. 
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roeruL amusements for bots. 

On most farms the care of young stock belongs 
to the women and boys. The boys should make 
^e care of calves their own. 

Calves should never be allowed to suck after the 
iirst day. When they have filled themselves well 
with theyirjt milk» they: should be taken away and 
confined in the barn ; and until the milk becomes 
rood for use; it should be taken from dw cow» and 
fed by Imnd to the calf. It will soon learn to 
drink, if a finger be put in its month and its muzzle 
in the milk. At the end of three or four days, it 
should have no more new milk. When the milk 
has been skimmed » let it be warmed and given to it. 
'Die calf will not be so fat and look so deek as if 
fed with new milk, but will grow in frame as fast, 
and be as huge in size and bone, as one fed on new 
milk, if it have enough ; the reason of this is that 
die cream skimmed on the milk onlv makes fat, and 
does not make flesh oi* bone. Feea the calves well 
with good sweet skim idilk at regular periods, say 
three times a day, and eive them good pasture, and 
by fall they will be of good size. Always treat 
them kindly, and make them gentle. . This will 
ffive you good and kind cows, if the <^ves be 
heifers ; and f^ood and gpntle oxen if they be steers. 
In die fall either make yourself, or get-)nade» a 
smidl yoke, put it on th# steer calves, and accustom 
them to it, and commence breaking them. In the 
winter, after they have become docile, hitch them 
to small sleds and draw little loads of woodl By 
spdng &e steers will be well broken. 



ANOTHER POULTRY ACCOUNT. 

You may remember, boys, that last April, I nve 
you a copy of m^ poultry account for 1844. Now 
if you are so inclined, I will overhaul the account 
for the past year. But before i^e go to the figures, 
1 will teU you of snndnr mishaps and blunders, 
which have had some efiect on tne profits, for by 
the enors of others you may learn as much as by 
their success. 

First, then, not having a proper yard enclosed, I 
had to keep the fowls during the summer shut up 
in their house (21 ft. by 12) until afternoon, as 1 
was planting immediaitely around the buildinr. 
This confinement, and limiting their food entirely 
to com, when ^ey should have had a variety, such 
as oats, buckwheat, a little wheat, and some 
butdier's offid, pr scraps of meat, induced a dis- 
temper among them, by which, some dozen or more 
were carried ofi"; and causing a great falling off in 
the eggs. Then acain all the broods of early 
cluekens were completely destroyed by a certain 
litde animal, which it is not po&te to name, md 
which we must therefore spell, viz., /-o-ii-«-#. I soon 
found thai a few drops of sweet .oil, or a litde fredi 
lard, wcU rubbed on the back of the head, and on 
the wings of the chicks, immediately on taking 
them from the nest, was a perfect remedy — so much 
for Dame Rirtlett*B family. 

The Gobbler's family was even more unfortunate, 
for of the four turkeys that survived the winter, 
three were killed during the summer, and of about 



fifty chicks, four only exist at this present. Now 
these calamities happened on ^s wise. Hie old 
fowls, having their wings clipped to nrevent roosting 
on trees, fell a prey one night to snnory unruly dogs> 
who took advantage of their cppjued condition, 
and the little chicks suflfered in vanous ways from 
a want of that important requisite, " the master's 
eye." An unsightly heap of bruAh» in the neigh- 
borhood of the coops, afibrded shelter to that sneak* 
ing rascal, '* black rat," who cut the throat of every 
unfortunate chick that came within his domain. 
One night some frisky young' Berkshires escaped 
from their pen, for lack of a few nails driven in 
time, and played such pranks among the coops, that 
the account of killed and wounded tne next morn- 
ing was quite a serious affiur. Neither did the 
geese entirely esoape. Theirs was 4 case of killing 
with kindness. Tne man who had charge of the 
live stock, believing, like many a better educated 
one, Uiat *« good living," and " plenty of it," was the 
gl^eat good of earthly exiRtence, d^dt out Ae corn 
so liberally that by reason of excess of fat, two 
only, on{ of twenty-four eggs from the two geese, 
contained the living principle, and of these one only 
hatched, the other suffering from a lack of jMitience 

in ^, I wont tell. who. Now then, having got 

through the chapter of accidents, let us look to the 
cyphering. I conmeaced the year with the follow- 
ing stock, viz. : 

184& ^ Dr. 

Jan. 1. To 44 bens 6 cocks, a 26 cts. f 13 SO 

. •^ *• 0tnrkeyi,a62 1-Scto 
, '* *' 4geesevafi2l-3cU. 
Feb. 35. To cash Ibr 15 hens, a 35 cts. 
Jan.30. ** 
Aug. 14. • 

Nov, 14. *• 

(t it 



u 



Dec. 31. 



M 



38feete,a50 

yooag ducks,' 

5 common do. 
** "1 p> Muscovy, 
61 1-3 bush, of com, a 63 1*3 cts. 
labor pickiaif 



3 75 




350 


$18 75 


3 75 




11 00 




1 00 




1 35 




1 13 


S18 13 


1*3 cts. 


36 44 




88 




$76 30 




44 35 



To balance (profit), 



190 45 

1845. Cr» 

Dee. 31.^ By 3660 egp used or sold, a 1 l-lO c. $40 15 
*« *". 35 chickens do. da a 35c. $3$ 

Stuifceys do. do. a68|8($l,00^ 3 35 
6 ducks di». do. #37 14c 3 36 
SSceese do. do. •6«.per]bi 15 69 
351bs.geeseAatheis,a50c. do. 17 50 



(4 



U 



it 



16bnsh.henmaauiisial8|e. do. 3 00 



Dee. 31. By stock on hand, m. : 
108 fowls, a 85 e.' 
7 ducks, a 37 1-0 e. 
4 tnriMys, « 75 c 
4aseesk do. 




$130 45 
Hie lOBuh, you see^ allhoudi not ^te equal to 
1844, is not to be despised. The geese are not the 
least profitable part of the stock. They are the 
laige while Bremen variety, weirhing, dressed, 
from 10 to 15 lbs. Hmt are confinM in a lane 
whidi nvea access to the dilflerent ^Ids, and in 
which there is a large artificial pond, with ami 
supply of water, even in the drieotseMona. u 
JMma^ N. /.» Jm.f 184$ 
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FOftEIQN AQfllOULTURAL NEWS. 

, 37 the steamship Cambria, we are in receipt of our 
ibreign jouraala to February 4th. 

Markets.— ^<A«« in limited request Cotton re- 
mains in price as per our last, and was quite firm. A 
small advance is anticipated as soon as money becomes 
easier. Ftowr no change. Beef, Btrk, and Camm, slow 
of sale. Lard has fallen rapully. TUZow^a slight 
improwmAnt Tbftaeeo, withoat slteiation. Wootasm 
advanced and was purchased freely. 
JfeiKy was still scarce and in much demand. 
hnportant Jlteraivma of JkUuM <m jSmerican Piroducc 
—The British Ministry propose to make important 
reductions on many of the articles ex^rtea from 
America to Englana. We hope to see a similaifspirit 
manifested b^ ti^e cabinet at Washington. The alter- 
ations comprise — .^ 

PremomdMty, 
Hspercwt - < 
8sper cwt - 
8s per cwt • 
i6s per load. • 
2d per lb. - 
8s per cwt 
8s per cwt - 



Bacon, - - - 
Beef, fresh. - - 
** salted, - 

Hides, - • • 
Meat, - • - 
Pork, - - - 
Buckwheat, - 
Butter, 



208 per cwt 



Candles — Tallow, 10s per cwt 



Cheese, 
Clocks, - - 
Hams, « • > 
Hops, • • - 
Incfian Com, - 
Rice, • • • 
Tallow, - . 



Free* 
Free. 
Free. 
Jbree. 
Free. 

• Free. 
Free. 

• Is per quarter. 
10s per cwt 

5s p^r cwt 

0s per cwt. 
10 per cent 

7s per cwt 
4«M per cwt 

Is per quarter. 

Is per quarter. 

Is per cw^ 



10s 6d per cwt 
20 per cent - 
14s per cwt - 
90s per cwt " 
heavy duty. - 

6s per' cwt - 
• 38 6d per cwt 

There are many other articles mann&ctured by the 
American artizan which any be exported to England 
with advantage, provided this new tariff is carried 
out 

There seems great inconsistency in admitting Ame- 
jiena bacon £ree, and chaining hams (the other part of 
the pig) vnth a duty of 78 per ewt We Adviee our 
fiiends to cure the whole side, iicloding the ham, 
which in this conntry is called ^ A gammon of bacon," 
and is estimated a " daintv dish," but do not overdo it 
with salt In a iew packets hence we will forward 
to our New York agents recipes for curinc bacon, 
lulopted in three most celebrated counties in England, 
viz., Hampshire. Wiltshire, and Cumberland, which 
may be hm on tne application of a letter, post-paid. 

JHnttM BBtma. cniM, axe, in England, neld in high 
0ttimation bv tlM epicQie. These could be imported 
free as salted meat; and oar recollection of the prices 
oora late toactfaeough the States, leada ns to the expect- 
ation that the expoiteis would malM ttion^ by the 
i|peealation.-«Ar«{MM Timt*, 

Bpm d t h Shtm — We have recent advices from Messrs. 
Tlustor and F. M. Roteh, wIm nre iiow in &mui, 
busily engaged in looking over the Mnrino flocks of 
that country. Th^ eecm deteittuned to bring away 
something valuable if to be ibnnd, ■• matter what 
mny be the riak, trouble, and eatpense' "te iay nothing 
ef tiMtr fatigue and danger in traversing so rude and 
difettttfaed a country. 

JKr.MiijR SbtiuiiyPia Edinl^ui^ coneqwndent £>r 
the past year or morcj has been on a tour in France 
and Germany, and being very mnch engaged, has been 
obliged to discontinue his letters for the Agriculturist 
He will prohably leave England for the Ifcted States 
dlis tnodth. It rejoices us to' announcejtfaat he has 
won tbe£ao(tteaiiy tSIM)) prize of the Hkhland Ag- 
4eirtliifal Society ftr the beet analytical investigation 
of ttte oiyuilcmad inotganic parts of vufous kindaof 
oata, grown on;diflbreiiteoi]i, and by diffiHenl mMmies. l 



The paper is to be published entire by the Societj 
This is no small leather in Mr. Norton's themicai cap, 
and does honor to the American name. 

3b PtevaU tht Hetyim of the Diatauin FoUaou.-^Thib 
board of Trade in Holland has published the follow- 
ing roles to be observed as a preventive of the potato 
disease :— 1. To leave the potatoes in the groand until 
very dry weather occurs. Experiments having shown 
that their decay is accelerated by being taken up, it is 
advisable to leave them in the ground at first, in order 
to get dried, nnd afterwards to lav them out over the 
field. This would have the doubts advantaee of ren- 
dering the vegetable more wholesome, and of preserv- 
ing it 2. The following applies especiaUv to thoee 
potatoes to be used as seed for next year : It is necea- 
saiy to beware of plantingthose plants which luive been 
attacked by the disease. They must be carefully chosen 
from those whose stalks have not been attacked, and 
placed in a situation free from the slightest damp. 
As the disease has been less severe in gravelly than m 
clayey soils, the tubers should be chosen from those 
gravelly soils where the disease has not penetrated. 

3. The withered leaves of diseased potatoes, which 
are of no value, should be immediately onmt ; the same 
should be done with the rotten potatoes, which can- 
not be of any use. Nothing should remain of them. 

4. It is necessary to avoid as much as possible plant-* 
ing potatoes in the same spots where thev have been 
planted this year, for it is most probable that seeds of 
the fungi have remained in these places, and there 
would be great risk of the ensuing crop being simi- 
larly attacked. 5. I^ notwithstanding every efibrt, the 
disease should again break out next year, the mo- 
ment the fttat eymptoms of it are pereeived, the first 
leaves that turn yellow shonld be taken off and burnt, 
or the entire field should be watered towards evening 
with lime water, or still better, with diluted sulphuric 
acid 80 as to destroy the seeds of the cryptogamous 
fungi ; sulphuric acid, moreover, prevents .rotting, and 
when prepared as above direoed, can do no injury to- 
the plants themselves. 

hiertau of Stock m New 8oM H^ilef.— Onr flocks 
and herds continue to increase. We had on the last 
day of 1844 nine thousand horses, one hundred and 
forty-two thouiand head of cattle, and t^e hundred 
and fifty thousand sheep, more than we had on the last 
day of 1843. — SmmotuTi Colonial Magaxku. 

auep for Seed Tf^aT.— Sulphate of soda (Glauber's 
salts} is dissolved in water in the proportion of 2dlbe. 
to 31 gallons of water. With this solution the wheat 
laid upon a paved or slabbed floor is sprinkled, the 
whole being meanwhile well turned till the grain will 
abeorb no more of the liquid. Twelve ponnds and a 
half of sifted quicklime are then added to each 8 bush- 
els, taking care to mix the seed as carefully as poeei- 
ble. The seed thus prepared should be sown imme- 
diately. The sulphate of soda, which is composed of 
sulphuric acid ana ioda, combines with the lime ; the 
lime forms sulphate of lime or gypsum ; the caustic 
alkali acts on tne diseased germs, and the calcareous 
salt stimnkites the 'ffrain.'-J(p. Cku, 

Bftatoe$, — It has oeen the observation of myself and 
othen that the pigs fed on the infected Potatoee have 
fiittened faster tnan on thoee that were not daaoaged, 
and I thiak Liebig accounts for this in his theory oi 
the change that has taken place in the darkened pvU 
of the potatoes. I had an acre of potatoes planted ^arlji 
and thongh most of them were' injured, yet I do not 
find them* become worse. The great thing is to keep 
them dry. I find cows and sheep use them readily, 
and thrive upon them. I have planted potatoes this 
autumn, and some where the infected potatoes grew, 
and am inclined to think that I shall have ae good a 
crop there, tnd as free fiom damage, ae elefwhere. — 
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i'HE Natiokal Press.— -A ne^ family paper ig to 
be started by Geo. P. Morri«^ Esq., well koown as one 
of our most beaiuiful sooe writers, and the editor of 
the Mirror. It is to be a J&araal for home ; a reposi- 
tny for letteis; a record of art ; and a mirror of pos- 
ing events. To bepublished every Saturday, at $2 a 
year in edTiuice. We presame the Drilliant Willis, the 
/idm Athaiu of the gallant Brigadier, will be associated 
in some way with the above journal. Of course it is 
bound to be fashionable, racy, witty, and all that sort 
«f thing. 

The Commbboial Times.— This is a daily and 
iemi- weekly paper leeentlypabUshed in New Orleans, 
it is neutral in politics, and aims to make itself useful 
k> the commercial and agricultaral class. It has a 
•trong corps of editors, and is conducted with ability. 
Thomas Affleck, Esq., of Washington, Miss., so fiivor- 
ably known as a contributor to this periodica), has the 
control of the Agricultural Bepartmeqt. The Times 
is of large sized paper and neatly printed. It has e^ery 
promise of a gomi circulation, and onrliest wishes for 
Its eaccecs. 

• Britwh Magazihsb and Reviews.— ((Mce, 112 
FuUtm Stnet, Ntw ForX;.)-^Leonaid ^cott & Co. have 
been recently issuing their -elegant Kprints of the 
January numbers of the best periodicals published 
in Great Britain, and we would leeommend all our 
leadesB .who. may be inclined to subscribe, to lose no 
time in doing so. The forthcoming numbers will, 
we have little doubt, be peculiarly valuable to. the 
tfurmer, as they will in all probability contain the most 
authentic expositions of the opinions of the leading 
parties in England on the most absorbing topic of 
the day — the Corn-Law Question ; and this is a mat-* 
ter in which not England alone, but the whole World 
is inteiested. Price for the four Reviews and Black- 
wood's Magacine, when taken together, $10 per an- 
num. Sinele Reviews $3 per annum — Blackwood, 
$3. The four Reviews comprising the 'series are^- 
tiie London Quarterly, the Edinburgh, the Foreign 
Quarterly, and the Westminster. 

LiBBAET or Cboiox Readihow— JFbrtwn SiritB. 
Under this title, Wiley & Putnam, 101 Broadway, are 
issuing a series of classic forei^ worics, at the low 
price of 50 cents per volume, which do honor to them 
as publishers. Tney have just sent us Two Parts of 
Tasso's Jerusalem delivered, translated by Fairftx, 
with a Memoir of the author and tiahslator, and ^ pi^li- 
minary critique by Leigh Hunt. Of the unhappy Tasso 
aod his immortal poem, the literary world has been 
•naihored for more than two cetitunes and a half, and 
as time advances, they gain rather than lose in interest 
and reputation. 

Stobixs from tbe Italian Poets, in Three Flirts, 
by Leigh Hunt, is a sumouury in prose, of the i>oems of 
l5ante, PUld, Boiardo, Arioeto, and Tasso; with com- 
ments throughout, occasional passages versified, and 
cntical notices of the lives and geniuses of the authors. 
This is a most delightful book, and highly useful to the 
student of Italian literature. Mr. Hunt seems to have 
written it con afnarr, and in his most agreeable s^le. 

Lettirs vRoir iT^LYity J. T. Heedley, is, a charm- 
ing work, and firesh rnhnost as if nothing had be«ik writ- 
ten for the past ten years from the land of clear skies 
and fine aits. He gives several inteiestiag^letterB on its 
•grieultuie, extracts from which we ihtend to make 
hireafter.- 



flowers, and a lithograph of the UHum camdvum, with all 
its parts. It is got up in beautiful style, and it is in- 
tended that it shall comprise engraviiigs of the WMtt 
valuable native and exotic plants, with their history, 
medicinal properties, &c. This is a highlv valuable 
publication, and we wish it success^^the ladies will 
particularly admire it 

Life in CALiFORNiA,during a Residence of several 
years in that Territory ; comprising a description of 
the country and the Missionary Establishments ; witii 
observations, &c« Illustrated with numerous Engrav- 
ing By an American, To this is annexed a His- 
torical Account of the Origin, Customs, and Tradi- 
tions of the Indians of California, translated from the 
original Spanish manuscripts. Wiley & Putnam, 161 
Broadway. California has now become a place of 
emigration for our countrymen, large numbers of 
whom are rapidly wending their way thither, with a 
view of permanent settlement. The publication of 
this book, therefore, is hishly opportune. We have no 
doubt that California ^111 be one of the Territories of 
die United States within ten years, and have a Repre- 
sentative in Congress at Washington. We do not care 
hpw rapidly the Anglo-American race P|BO]^le this 
continent, for they are the mott wottkf. Their supe- 
rior intelligence, morality, and enterprise, will soon 
ensure them the whole of"^ America, from the Isthmus 
of Darien to the North Pole. 

PbbbnoiIogy Examined, by P. Flourens: trans- 
lated by Charles ]>. Meigs, Published by Hogan & 
Thompson, Philadelphia, is a valuable little work of 
144 pages, in which the general principles of Gall's 
doctrine of phrenology are combated with vigor and 
ability. 

European Aoricdltvrb. By Henry Colman. 
Part V. of Vol. 1 has been issued the past month bv A. 
D. Phelps, of Boston. Saxton & Miles, asents. New 
Tork. The portion 6f the piesent number of Mr. 
Colman's work which has most interested us, com- 
menees at the ^ Plowing Match at Saffron Walden,** 
and so continues to the end. ' His observations on 
English plowing deserve the attention of our fotmen, 
anawe are confident that they cannot but peruse them 
with interest and instruction. He goes prettv thor- 
oughly into the subjects of sui&ce soil, subsofl, sub- 
tun, and trench plowing, lie also takes tip harrowing, 
scarifying, and ^ublnne, subjects nearly as important 
as plowing, givin'g the benencial results of these ope- 
rations in English fhrming. Upon the whole, we like 
the latter part of this number better than anything 
which has yet appealed in Mr. Colman's work. 

Mr. Valk's Country Seat.— WecallatteBtioiito 
the advertisement of Jacob R. Yalk, Esq., in this No. 
of our paper. We have often visited his beautifril 
country-stot, and can say that it is all it it fepnsented 
to be. The conservatory is the moel OMgnificent 
.thing of the kind in the United .State*, ana few in 
Europe equal it 

Agri CULTURAL ScHooL/— By Mforeiice to-tmt ad- 
vertising colunins, it will be seen that Mr. Wilkinson 
has opened an Agricultural School, near Foughkeepsia. 
His location 4s hedthy and pleasant, and we nnder* 
ftand he is well prepared for me veeeptiott of schokn. 

Impo R^ANT Discovery.— The St Loais Ifinourian 
says that wttd hemp has been found in the Sfate of 
\^souri. A hmei from St Louis eeun^, being in 
a hemp warehouse, accidentally saw aome Manilla 
hemp, made inquiry what it wai, and upon being in- 
fbimed, said he had produced somethtng .exactb^ Uke 
it from a weed upon his &rm, and tint he woula aend 
in a sample, which he did, and it proves to be a wi« 



Tbe Illustratid BoYANY.^£dited by John B. ., . , ^ 

Newman, M.D. PHhliahad by J. K. Wellman,>1]8 ety of the Manilla hemp, resembling almost the New 

Hassan Street. Piieetta year. This is a monthly " ^ -^ «-— '* -^ - ^-' — *- *t.^ -^- 

miUication, the first Nb. of Dit)^>^^H^>^^ottfMa|i-i,^«,..«.* ^ — ..w.. , , — .... ^ 

tiful colored engravings, after nature, of various choitefiemp, fsam which all our heavy cordage is made. 
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90 

160 
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16 06 

93 

16 
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195 
85 
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96 00 
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195 


«4 


33 


W 


13 


U 
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UEVIEIV^ or TJHE IliAJKK£T. 

FRICKS OOKBSNT IM NEW TOftK, FEBEUAKY 23, 1846. 

ASHES, Pott, perlOOIbi. fS 8r| 

PearU '..db. 4 10 

BALE ROPE. lb. 5 

BARK, anercitron, Um, 95 00 

BEANa, W^hite, T bash. 1 19 

B^WAX, Am. Tallow, lb. '^ 

BOLT ROPB» do. 

BONES, croand, * bnth. 

BRISTLES. Amoileaii, lb. 

BUTrMTTaWi, do. 

BblMlfiCi do. 

CANDLES, fiioald,TBUoir, dow 

Speni, • do. 

Sioarliie, • do. 

CIIEESB, :.. do. 

COAL, AndinelM, 9000 lb*. 

CORD AGE, AmoileaA,.... lb. 

uorroN do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. h«in]»,....7ud, 

Kentaekr do. 

FEATHERS, lb. 

PLAX,Afflorieon , do. 

FLOUR, Northom and WMtoni, bbl. 

Fancy • do. 

Soutkonit M do. 

JUebinond CUy UUU, do. 

Rye. - do. 

GRAIN— Whoat, WMtera, biuh. 

Sottttiera do. 

Rye, do. 

Com, Nortbem, do. 

iBontlionif ...•■ *•• do. 

Bailey,, ..do. 

Gals, Horthen, ,...do. 

SoaUMm, do. 

GUANO do. 

HAVfinbalM 100 Ibi 

HEMP, Rttssia, cleom do. 105 00 

American, waler-iotted, too, 105 00 

AmerieaiitdewHPoCtod,.. do. 75 00 

BIDES, Dry Soathern, do. 

HOPS, - lb. 

HORNB, 100. 

LEAD r lb. 

Shoetaiidbaf do 

HEAIVporn, bU. 

IIOLASSBS,*New Orbwta. 

MUST ARD, Anerieaiw. . • * 

NAVAL STO]UI&-Tftr, bU. 

Pitch do 

Ro^ • •^.•.do. 

TurpeatiDe,.»....„. do. 



S)ilnta Tarpontlne, Boatbarn, fftl. 

OIL, Llmeed, American, do. 

Gbaigr, dou 

hud. do. 

OILCAluC 160 Ibt. 

PBAB^ Field. bath. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 

Ofonnd. hi bbia., oTSOO Ibe. 

PBOTIB10NB--BoeC Hew, bbl. 

Pifliie,* do. 

SHMked, lb. 

Rooads, In idekle,. .do. 

nQrk,Meee, bU. 

rrioHk • do. 

Lud, : lb. 

Bacon ddee, flmefcad, ■- do. 



64 

57 

70 

176 

1 56 

990 

1 IS 

700 

450 

6 

4 

10 90 

000 

I* 

Inpickle, ..dow 3 

BMna* BBMikid,.**. •••••••• ..•••••dOk 6 

PMded, do. 4 

Sboaldefj^Bnatod, dow 5 

37? 
136 
.bwh. 

;iover, lb. 10 

othy, TbMh. 16 90 

nax^elMMi * do. 10 76 

•oi^h, do. 90 

80DA.Aih.eont*! 80 per eoBtioda,... .lb. 3 
Snlphale Bode. Mad.. ...........^ 1 

•U«A% New OriSM^rtT! do. ft 

WMiAa AflMtaMTV:. ^ tea, 39 66 

tallow: nS. 7 

TOBACCO do. 3 

WW8IUnr,Ameriflan. mL 99 

WOOLS. Baiflay, .lb. 35 



BKBL. 

siup. 






.do. 
.160 Ibe. 
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N£W YO&K OATTIifi ]IIAB.KET.^Feb 93. 

At Market, 1000 Beef CatUa (900 fhMB the Soath), 80 Cows aad 
Calves, and 1500 Sheep and Lunbt. 

Pnione.— Beef Cattle^The market, notwithetandtaf the leooat 
heavy mow storms, was well stocked last week. Ilayefe have 
operated Itbemlly, and not mora than 100 head were left aaiold 
at the close of the week's bnsiaeas. Prices remain firm. We 

Sole BS<5.50s66.75 for mlddUng and inferior soru, and W^JSO^ff, 
snperkir and prime. A small number of extra brongfat 97 90i 

Cows AiiD Caltks.— All at market were taken at prices nas~ 
Inf, as In qoaltty, from $17 to 68S'-a comldenble Improvomeat 
on the rates of ust week. 

SaanF aho Luum.— The oflbrinp were large, and a good ra- 
qaast preTalled throogh the week. We qaote |Sat4' as tha ez- 
tremes of the market. All sold. 

Hat.— The maifcet Is well sappUed. and though dieie haa been 
an active demand for the article, prfoea, since ear last v^port. hafa 
mot matailally Unproved. 

RnKABxa.->tf«Jbst steady, bat little delag. CMIm a sll|^ la- 
daaHon In some qnalitles. Export since 1st September last, 
948,783 bales ; same time last year, 755,700 ; same ttme year ba- 
fore, 309.058. F^Mir a trifle lower. OrmJirMlthe 
of all kinds In good demand. Ham dnll and onsettled. 
In ftir request' JV)r»al Oeras a oMllne. Pr ov Ui f m a qnlle dolL 
JZaes wlthoal change. 5flidf a firmer market. Smgarbnik, 7b- 
baec0 qoietl IfboTln iocreaaed demand. 

Jfoney has become qnlte plenty i^n. 

$tt€kg are on the advance. 

BufUtttt OentruUf Is opening well, 

* 7%e IfaolAsr. The ground Is covered with a deep snow, yet dia 
weather is clear and mihL The snow we think mvoitiile for a 
qnick spring, as it beeps the groond warm and moist, and, 
abounding in ammonia, eniiches the land. As soon as it tnawa. 
the grass and crops will spring np gnick, and have a rapid growth . 

PBttHiiTK Lmt or na Statb Ao. Socilrr Saow von 1846. — 
We did not get a proof of this Uat till the 29d nit., of coorae too 
late for this nomber. We shall give it in onr next We do aat 
know why it did not come to haml foeaer, as we beUava dila waa 
nine d ays after the Enecntive Meeting. 

To CoRRKSPOKOBim.— S. y., A Snbdcriber, T., L. a CUI^ W. 
P. Cieaveland, L. G. Bingham, L. T. Talbot, 8. B. Ibiaoaa. aatf 
Andrew Bione, are received. 

PRINCE'S LINNiCAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND* 

NUR8ERIE8, 
FLUSmJVa, JTEJIR HEW TdnK. 

Wm. R. Prince It Co. oflerfi>r sale their oariyalled oolleerioa «f 
Fmlt and Ornamental Tkeea, dec. The entire fralt de u ai ta— I ia 
caraftilly scrattnlned by them parsoaally, and Ingrafted from the 
largest collection of bearing spedmen trees In the Union ; aad 
they challenge a comparlsoa In accnracy with any establlshmaat 
In Afloerica er Eoiope. Pnrchasers are aolielted to Inspect tbeir 
trees, and witness tneir saperiorRy in alae and vigor. The pre- 
eminence claimed can be readily tested by sending dnpUcata 
orders to ihem and to any other narsery. They have ajDOO exua- 
aiaed peacs (on pear and qnlnoe), 8 to 19 feet with heeds, vary 
strong, and saitabie-for immediale bearing ; and 10,060 pean, 5 la 
8 At, and 9,000 for dwarib or en f snaatfla. Alao plams. and apri- 
cots oa plams, of the same stans. and a laiaa slock of Baldwin and 
other apples, eherriee, and peaehea, the latter very low, by '" 
hundred and thousand. 10,000 qulnoea, 3 to 6 feet ; 9,600 ~ 
cashire goosebeniea, assarted ; vietoria and other cairanta ; 
tolf. Fiaaconla, and other laapbenriea. at low rates, pf papea, 
the assortment comprises the most celebmted and eanfUtf «e- 
UUai foreign varieties for the table, ahd all the Amartean varie- 
ties. The collection of rosea is the laiisat In the Union, aad 
eompriaea 70,000 plants of 1,300 ndeadid varietiea, embmchm 
every novelty that could be selected from ten of the laigest eol- 
lecSoaa in Europe, aad the plaataare maeh laifAr thaa are naa- 
allysold. 10.000 magnolias, 3 to 10 IboL SOfOOO Eveigraea ireea, 
of every class and' slse. 60,000 Hawthorne and prIvetL Sir 
bengal 90^000 hiffe Dutch nMaiagw, aad 5,000 Tobolsk, Vkao- 
lia, aad levlathaa rhubarb. Of ornamental treea they have above 
900^600 of every sine aad elaas, Includbig 1,000 splendid Paalowala 
ImpeilaUa, 6 to 8 IbeL The pnreheser may aava tare yaan bf 
the saperior sine of thetar trees aad shrubbery. 

Priaod Cbtaioguea seat to all poat-paid appUeaatB. 

yebguary,1846. __^- 

HOVEVB 6EEDLINQ STRAWBERRY. 



Price B1.60 per hundred pUati, aad flOner thoa saad 

> A.bT ALLEN, larwater Street. y.Y. 

SHEPHERD DOQS FOR SALE. 
Four very fine pops nUed flrem aa haportad EagUsh dog aad 
Seoteh alnt. Apply by letter, poet paid, to Bn. Gatea, 900 Reoad- 
way. W. Y. Or may be aeon at the above placeaftor 6 P. M. 

IMPERIAL OATSb 
A ftw banali of theee sapariar aaia eaa ba had uf tba sab- 
Prioe •! par harmL « 1J6p« Ma^ 



ADVERTISBXBNTS. 
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8AXTON & MILESp 

BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AMD STATIONERS, 
Ko. 206 Broadwsfi Vew TotIe, 

Would panlcolarly call attsntlon to their assortment of works 
• IM ft al wi ng to A|riculluie and Rural Econoniv, a. few of which 
V9 ennmemted, with the retail prices, from which a Hbeml dis- 
eoaiit will he n^ ade when a nnmbar of works are oMcred at one 
time, Tin. : — 
^Townley on the Honey Bee. 50 eenCi. 

The American Flower vlaiden Directory. Price tlSa. 

The American Shepherd. Price $1. 

Vols. 1, i, 3, and 4, American Agifcnltorist Price %12S. 

Johnson's Afrlcnitural Chemistry. Frice fliiS: 

Rii9Cheaberger*s Horsemanship, Price $1. 

Stock Raiser's M^oal. Price 03. 

American Farmer!s Encyclqpndla. Price $4. 

Treatise on Cattle.' Price |0. 

Princess Pomologlcal Manaal. Price $1 .50. 

MoMahon's American Gardener. Price 83.50. 

BoareoD the Vine. Price 63 ceots. 

The American Florist. Price 38 eeats. 

PameirB Applied CheuUtry. Frice fl. 

Ure*s Dictionary of Arte, nanafhctores, Ace. Frice OG. 

Dana's Prize Essay on Manaros. Frice ]S| cents. 

Feifeenden*s American Gardener. Pi ice 80 eenls. 

Knowlson's Catde Doctor or Cow Doctor. Price 25 cents. 
' Obmplete Gardenej and Florist. Price 37 cents. 

Boiston the Rose. Price 75 centa. 

Prince on the Rose, in pre»B. 

DowBliig's Fruitand Forest Trees. Price OIJXX 
* ** Landscape Gardening.- Price t3.S0. 
** Cottage Residences. Price 09^ 

Lang's Highland Oottafes^ Price tl JO. 

EvenLady her own Flower Gardener. Price 38 cents. 

Masors Farriery. Priqe ^1. 

Hlnd*s Diuix. Price 75 cents. ' 

Bvory Han his own Gardener. Price 13^ cents. ^ 

TiM Horse, Its BaUts and HvuifiBUMmU Price 134 cents. 

Bousaingault's Organic Nature. Price 50 cents. 

Draper's Treatise on Plants. . Price f3.50. 

Anricuttoral Almanac. Price 6 cents* 

The American Poalterer*s Companion ; ft pmettcal Trtaiise on 
the Breecfing, Rearing, Fattening, and General Management' of 
tbe Varions Species of Domestic Poaltry, with Illustrations 
Cflfty IV sixty) and Portraits of Fowls taken from Life. By C. 
N. BemenL Price $125. 

ClaiM and Tonatt's Cattle Doctor, eontainlnc the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, 
fllitepk and Swine. Price 60 cents. 

Essays on Practical Agriculture, by Adaih Beatty; of Ken- 
toeky. Price •!. 

The American Turf Register and Stud Book. By P. N. Edgar. 
Ftket^ ^ - 

. Lieirig's Agricttltucal and Animal Chiemlatrr. Price96 cts. each . 
* ** Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Price 13^ cenli. 

London's Encyclopedia of Agriculture (EngUah). ^ifee $10. 
" Encyclopedia of Gardening. Mce$ia 
** Encyclopedia of Architecture. Price $14. 

Brid^eman'a Young Gardeners Assistant, new edition, mneh 
oniaxged. Price $2. 

The Fisrmer*a Mine, being the most oomplete work on llanvpes 
ever publMied. Price 75 cents. 

Tko Vegetable Kingdom, or Ha:nd Book of Plants. Price $1.25. 

Vouau on the Hone ; a new edition. Price $1 .79. 

Rural Economy. By Bouasinmult. Price $1,410. 

Stable Economy, by Stewart. Revised by A. B. Allen. I*ri6e $1 . 

Johnston's Catechism of AgricuUuml Chembitry and Geology. 
Frice 15 cents. 

The Complete Fumer and Rural EeoncMnlst, by Thomas G. 
Peaienden. Price 75 cents. 

Tbe New AmeiftaaOrchardlst.by Wm. Kenrick. Moe87|et8. 

The Honey Bee, its Natural History, dec, with 36 engmrllip. 
Price 31 cents. 

Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, anj the Oamury Bird, familfariy de- 
scribed. ' Price 37j[ cents. 

The American Boultrr Book ; being a pmetkal Treatise on the 
Manafement oTDomestic Poultry Price 37| cents. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best menne fi»r their Qeneml 
Kanafrtbent, Improvement, te^^ by A» BlaeUoek. Price |M) conls. 

The Theory of HorUeulture*; or, an attempt to explain the 

erincipel operations of Gardening upon Physioiogieal PnnelpleB^ 
yXUadley. Price $1.25. 

Gardening ftr Lndlee, and Conpaiilon to the Flower Garden, 
by Bflrs. London. Price #1.50. 

American Husbandry. Price $1. 

I'hc Fanoei's Instructor ; cenBlsllDg of Bssayn, Directions, and 
Hints (br the alaaagcment of the Farm and the Garden. By J. 
Bael. 8 vote. Price $1. 

A Muck Manual Ibr Failneta, by finmiMl L. Dana. Price 50 cU. 
. Chemistry Applied to Agriculture, by M. Le Conle Cha|i(al. 
Price 50 cents. 

Skinner on the Dog. Price 75 cents. 

.Onfera promprty attended to, fiv all kinds of Books In every de- 
partment of Literature. # 
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8AXTON 4c MILES are Agents (te all the PubUcatloM of tlM 
day, which will be famMhed at pnbllsher's prises. 

Aliio, on hand, a coaipiete assortment of School, Clasdcal, 
Medical, and Miscellaneous Books, which they oflbr at wholMnle 
and retail, at the lowest prices (br Cash. 

LAWRENCE'S TONQUELES8 BUCKLE. 

The Subsciiber offers for sale the above patent buckle In say 

Zuantlty, In all parts of the United States, except Wisconsin, 
illnola, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and ae-much of 
New York as lies west of the Hudson river, llie right to make 
the bttcklee for all Pennsylvania and New York bHongs tolttf 
to the subscriber, and he will furotsh buckles to all who own, 
righUi to sell and use In those two States ; and they mutt procure 
them of the subscriber. Persons iu those two States, who wish 
bnoWes, must furnish to the subscriber a certificate of tbe pa. 
tentee, that they own the right to sell or use. For an account in 
Aill of this buckle, which Is superior to all others, see the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for Sept., 1845. The buckle being without a 
tongue, the trace is not weakened by cutting holes in if ; It Is a 
compound lever, and holds the trace by pressure, and as the pres- 
sure condenses the trace it makes the trace stronger, Just whera 
the buckle having a tongue makes it weakest ; and the greater 
tho draught tbe greater the pressure of the buckle on the trace. 
For buckles apply to Cornel 1, Brothers, 309 Pearl Street. New 
Yori c THOS. HOLLM. 

LINN^AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

(LATB or WILLI A.1C rRiNCK, Dseetued,) • 
FLUSHJJfO, JLOirO rSLAJ^D, JfEAR JfETT YORK. 

iTie New Proprietors of this ancient nnd celebrated ff urMry^ 
known as Priucb's, and exclusively designated by the above 
title ibr nearly fifty years, offer for sale a more extensive variety 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Sliruba, Vines, PiantS| Jcc., than 
can be firand in any other nursery in the UMted States, and the 
genuineness of which maftw depended upon ; and they wHl un- 
remJittingly endeavor to merit the oottAdence and patronage of Uie 
public, by integrity and IfboinUty in dealing, and moderation in 
charges. 

D^criptlve Catalogues, with dlreetloiM for Planting and Cul- 
ture, famished ^rcttr, on applieatlon PosT-PAtB. and orders 
promptly executed. WINTER fc CO., Proprietors. 

Flndhing. L. 1., V^^ 1840. 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

The boose, garden, and eatbuUding* of the laie Mr. IVitUam 
Cleveland, are oflbred Ibr sale at a grett bargain. The situation 
Is a most desirable one Ibr a person bavins children to educate, 
beiag within a few rode of an excellent Irifb school, in tbe Fint 
Society efthe town of Norwich, Conn« The house urill nceooi- 
modate a Innre fbmlly, or two small ones, having two kitchens, 
two gardens, krC, dtc. The water to exeellent both for drinking 
and washing. For partlcultfn tuqulii of Henry SiRmg, Esq.vOr 
George D. Fuller, of Norwich, Conn., er 

• A. B. ALLEN. 187 Water Street, New York. 

FASTOLFF RASPBERRY. 

The Subscriber has just rseelved a ftesh supply of the above 
valuable Raspberry, etteemed in Bng^d superior to all otb0r 
varieties. The fruit is very larte, ef rich ^avor, wd bears abun • 
dantly. They are ready for delivery as follows : 

Package containlngfiS canes, $&. Containing 19 canes, $8. 

Single canes, 30 cents. These are wamnteif true to name. 

Also fbr sale, a choice oolleetloiwf green-%onse and stofb pJants. 
• Orders addressed to the undersigned will receive- attentloB, and 
ftum unknown applicants a remittanea or satialheiory ramnce 
iarsgnlied. , JACOB R.VALK. 

Horticultural Gardenr. Flnshlpg, L. I., N.Y., Jantmry L 18«6. 

IMPROVED STOCK FOR SALE. 

The subecriber breeds on hU ftrm for sale, tte fbllowing ani- 
nwls of the choloett kind, vis. :•— 

Durham Ciattic, 

Devon do. 

Cotiwold Sheep,' 

Southdown do. 
His fliitti is l^tige, and hie herd and flocks numeron, which en- 
aUea kimto give an excellent choice. He la paving partlenlar 
attontlaii to the miikitur qualities of hla cattle, both among Dux., 
hnidn and Dejrans. His sheen ajpo are not only bred ibr fine 
fiNTiBS mid strong conatitatlan, not heavy, thic^ fleeces of a lood 
quality of wool. His resldenee is two-and-a-half iMlei mm 
Buflhlo, and la rsaehed In ten minntii by nllroad. 
mack Jledfc, Erie C ounty, JV. F. LEWIS P. ALLBN. . 

FOR SALE OR EXOHANQE. 

1 oSbr Ibr sale my Sum of 900 acres and upwards, near the vfr 
tafle of Salem. It produce! well either grain or grass. Tw* 
bmldlnp are all that are necessary, and together with the land 
4taelf and ibnces, aie aU in good order. The oarden is well 
stocked with small frulu and flowers. The sttuanon Is pletsant, 
theoeuntrylMalthyaadbeatttiftil. Frice $10,000. 

Tttta pqmity would be exchanged for real eetale In any of tli» 
Southern Stntee^ chaage of elimata beinc desirable. 

Srteiu, WidUnvtonConnt)', New YoX. JOHN SAVAOB. 
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DUT0NE88 AORIOULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

The undersigned, on the Ist of April next, will open at his 
plac^; or rvsldettce, known ii\ the WUIrtason Premimu Parm of 
llliior VaIo, OuidNW Go., tWtelve miles east of the vWla^ of 
Poi]|hkeepsle/a School, designed for the instractloB of roang 
■Mimemen in every dcinrtiaBot of practical and aeientlflc Agricnl- 
tare. The Fann oontnins Sttta^res of land, embnicUi| a great 
variety of soli. The locatloa^^leasaBt and he:Uthtal, and for 
the snpply of water, as well IB^ mbondanoe and Tartoty of 
Ault, it n surpassed by few In tnranion. Every provlslcm and 
eftsrt OB the part of the Pioprietor frtll be made for aeenring 
ampto means of acqolrtng a thorough kiwwMge of Agriealtnre 
in uie most enlarged sense, by the use 5f the most modern im- 
liroved Farm Implements, a select FarmerVLlbrary, nnmemos 
AgriciUtaral periodicals, and Instmctlon in all tho Academic sia- 
dies— 4eetmres on the Natoml Sciences— Also, «U other reason- 
able means of exciting in the minds of the pupils a desire Ihr the 
•eq«Ultion of all knowledge pertaining thereto. To that 4nd, all 
labor performed by the nnplls will be under the immediato'slipero 
vision and direciion of tne Principal, who will, during the hoan 
of laboq endeavor to Instruct his pupils by example as W011 as 
liraeept A coarse of I^eetures will bo delivered on each of the 
domestic animals, aummeoclng with the Horso» during which a 
neri^ Anatomy i^ni be at hand, having been already obtained. 
The pn^s will be reouired to attend Divine SerVltejw theSab- 
ballb Tliefe are witniB a short distanoe. Presby teiWB| Kaptist, 
Methodist, and Friends'' Churches. A conveyance will ply, m- 
galarly to and from the tteamboat landing, Poughkeepsie, on 
WedndsJIay and iiatnrdaf of every week, Msthe eonvennee oi 
the mail and passengen« and the general tHwvM&eBce orthe In- 
•timto. Terme ta ro per ■anum, payaUr^ml'Vinnally, ia 
■dvaaoe. 

llkooe dBtlnmeof avaUlag themselvea of the advantafe of thhi 
Institution, are Toqneeied to make Immediate applicalton, as bat a 
limited number of papUs will bo reoobved for tho first year. 

A good comraoQ school odocatkHi. and good moral character, 
win be requisite In order that a yomrtpMsa may be admitted Into 
this InsUtution. _ 

EBr»iKi«cBs.^TlM Ti m ls H of tha AiaarlBaa lastltate, and 
Jao. L. Mason, Esq., Nsyr York. 

JOHN WILKINOON, Priaclpal. 

Address Pwaghkcepste, Daichess OBnaty. . 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 

or .^_^ ^^_ 

PAB80NS Al 00., VLXJSBJJK^ MBAR MBW TOBK. 

The Pfoprietors desfia to call attantioB to Ufis ezteatfTe 
itahUshiaeBt, now oae of the largest in the Union, eovertng an 
•a of flaore than fifty aares. and compactiy planted with every 
^eatiaUe variety of Frnlt and Ornamental Traes and Shrubs. 

Their XatarTmaas they caa rsGomaMnd as being straight aad 
flvlfty ; eTtfadoBbieA gaa<ln«nws, as to variety, which they ea- 
saie by close peisoaal att«fttioa le p ro p a g atin g mm the most ra- 
IhMa soaross atfiftaai tasariag tiees ; asAalso as beiag, fkam the 
«i»ll-fllpened state of the wood, peealiarly adapted to higher 

^Ksthosewho are la need of OaiiAMairrALTacBs Axa Bbeubs, 
tfwy eaa with eoefldeaoe reeonmiand Oieir assortmeat, ss sns^ 
bfadng, lofstker with the old standard varlstlei, many nev ipe* 
eies, selected pecsoaaliy by the Proprietom, ftom the principal 
Hofftl«Bltatal EslabUshmenu of Busspe, s^jbenoe they are lacehr^ 
lig eoastaataMtioBSk 

Ordfts nay be adlMteed teethe Flwdetats at Flashing, New 
Torfc.aad Chtalgaaes eaa be obtaiaed by appUcaltoa to them- 
eelves, or le A. £ AUea, 187 Water Btrael, or to Fanoas aAd 
Lawieace, 1» Peart Street, New Yeik. 
Flashiag. N.Y., 8 BIO., 18«fl. 



COUNTRY MAT AND FARM. 

For Sa.lb.— A Farm aad beanllftil Country Seat, at Flashiag, 
I1.L, one mile Ihan the steaartMat laadlag-HioaialaiBg abdutslxty 
acias of land, aader the best eiaie of ealtivatkon, having a Hae 
viMr of tlw bay aad SBRonadiBf ooaatry. On the prsniises are 
a two story dweUiaf-hoasa ( h ea ds oia e ialsriivx marUe maateis 
and iddkag doors, T*Hf««»»*f tea iooibs, laige ganat aad cellar, 
irith kitehea, washnoon, aad mllkvooae-anMlMd, two lei|e 
haras, carriaae hoose, itihle, and otter ombalUiaii aim pw- 
tea's aad ftrmer's eottSfss. Thaaaidsas ass tsstafUlT laid 
•at with frtilt and floweii, i»araidi of 100 neeeh liaes,aad asar 
tfO specimens of firult trees of iraficos kfaidi, large giaea^heiise^ 
ImtrhoasflL pots, Itc, Ibc, aad one of the amst splaadid vineilss 
> «r te klait » wis coantry or fat Barope, 1S6 fcet kmc; Md « ftet 
sHfc wit^spea rooComitaiaiBg IW saperiorfcreigaGraae Viaee, 

afU varlettea, ead 40 Feae^ ffectariae, Apiioot, aad On 

oa arched trellises la (he eeaire, bearing laige flrtilt. 
[this ~ " 
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THE AnEBRIOAlf ACUKICriiTUKIST. 

Published Monthly, by fUxvoa It Muds, M5 Broadway, New 
York, eonlsiniiigas pagss, royal octavo. 

T£RM8-<M Dollar per year In advsaoe ; ttuee copies Ibr Twa 
Dellan , eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Sodettes order the wo rk Ibr dtshtibaHoB. 
among the nmmben, the price will be only FIFT Y C BNTB » 
year, Ibr the Monthly Numbers, ead SBVENTY-FIVB CENTS 
per copy for bonqd volumea R will be expected that theee 
orders come officially, aad be sigaed by the Presldeat or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in puttlag oar periodisal at this very 
low rats is, ta benefit the farming eoaunanity more extentffaly 
thaa it could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the AgricallwJst In the hands of every Farmer aad Planter la the 
cooatry. 

fiaev BusdMr of the Aoicaltorist contains but One sheet, aad 
is tiaasported by mall anoer Che same regulations as newspsMts, 
viz. : /res any distance not over 30 miles ftom its plaee of imbllca- 
tloB : over this and within 100 miles, or to any town la the State 
ai New York, 91U cent postage on eaeh noodier, and sas amdmkiff 
cemta if ovdr 100 miles, without the State. 

Editors of newspapers aoUdag the nambers of this #oifc BHmii- 
ly« or advertising It, will be fhnushed a eopy giatis, upon seadhBf 
soch notice to this dBce. 

DURHAM BULL FOR BALE. 

N«g having snffielent use Ibr himt the sabaeriber offen for eala 
his thorough brad imported ball. Prince Albeit. Hk airs was the 
asldBrated bull. Sir Thomas Falrlhz, and his pedigree caa be eeea 
in the BriUsh Uerd book. Vol. 4, foage 388. Jlels ftve yaars ^ 
a red Itea, of medium slae, andor ^tlot temper. If ootprevlottrily 
disposed oC he will beoflbnd fiir sale at the aezt show of Ihi 
New York State AgricuitiyaA Society. 

Lettors on the subjeet caa be addrsewd to the snbecribaaat Bed 
' Sbok, Datchess Ooonty, New Yorki -where the bull aiane • 
BOBB&T I K)NAU)8QN. 

PERUVIAN QUANO AT REDUCED FiMOEB. 

The snbseilber keeps this saperiqr Ibrtilizer coaslaBtly 
hand for sale, in bayi, baiteU, half barrels, and ken. It cor 
dkect from the Afent ef the Peruvian Compaay, and Is wsnaaied 
geaolae and of a first rate qnallty. 

Price for ten tons or more Seeatsasrlb. 

five and under tea tons. . . 8^ da, 

'*- two ** five » do. 

oae ** two $tk do 

half ** one ^ do 

** IsM than half a ton 3 do. 

Thki Gaaao is packed la bags weighing fmn. 190 toUl the.; 
barrels, ftom S20 to SSO lbs. ; balT banals ftom llfi to nO lbs- ; 
kafi abaat 00 lbs. sach. When a laifer ^naatSty thaa eaa 
tea is taken, U Is ezpedbsi ll.4iilll be fa biii. No allowaMe 
ftf tare, aad aocheife Ibr eaeksaes. OMtunexiia. 

A. UALLBN. l^Waler Street, N. T. « 
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TALUB OF THK GRASSES. 
1k« product of oar grass land is got trttf its 
beyond tiut of uy other crop in the United States, 
bnt U probably greater tban all otber crops cor 
bined, as they are taken front the field. This 
not tzve with cettaio parta of the Union, aa in pa 
liona of the Sootb, wban cotton, rice, sngar, or 
odm hading articlea are ealtivated ; mr with sudi 
ae an in Ibe nelgfaborhood of lane marketa, where 
fruita and rentables tu« ia steady dMnand at hi'^ 

prices. Bntthr- ' ^- '- " 

notdoabt that 

graaa is Cv beyond , 

combined : for it amet be remembend tut grain 
■■d fiee, after harreeting, mmt be Oucriied and 
denned at an expense of sereral oantt per bnehel : 
cotton Bsnst be carefnOy picked and cleaned, and 
then baled i sagac and toMoco most be nrannfac- 
tnred before fhey are ready for marlrat; alt of 
wbwb expeniaa shonld fbsl be dedocted before 
placing them on & par with grass, which is always 
pMrketahle in the field, either by the animals which 
consame it, or i^ hay. If we consider farther, tha'. 
iMMly every one of the other {Frodaela .'s raised by 
i.__ .._.:_...^ *'"—='■«, laborious ellbrts, both 01 



TegeiaDies tuv w sieaay iNoiaoo at dikd 
Qt thronghont the States generally, we do 

that the aograpte of the prodnclion of 
a bt^ond thu of all other raw pradocte 



■an UM beast, we n^elv enl 
nine of the grasaea, as Uey 
(heir nine and importaiice a 



I n^ely enhance the comparativt 
M, as Uey are thus fecnred in all 
LBortaoce at a much rfleaper late 
than odier prodactujoa. Another and hij^ty im. 
portMt adrantace they possess over other cn^ is, 
tb«y bnt. slightly impoverish the snl in any in- 
.stance, while, in niany,they tendtoitsfertiliaatioa; 
but ail o&er ciopa exhsnst it to a greater or less 
degree. If^ese propoeitiaDs be true, it bebooTee 
the farmer 4d look wdl after his grass lands. If 
properly prepared and managed, they ai« a mine of 
wealth to aim wbile, with the generality of 
fumeta, if tb^ b« nq^wtedi «o Mtide his »- 



nadting for hii ponei if he 
ling himaelf and family with' 






aaltB,fDrhawflI 
eren— iciedi 1^ proridi 
the Meeemiat of life. 

With too naoy of Ae fHBera, pvK landaare 

eidier totally negfecMd, or they reeeiTc ]nst enongk 

of attention to rsaoie tbaa mn abaolute abaudon- 

nt Sone fanntn never sow an ounce of gtaea 

1 OR thair land ; bat after first elcaii^ off 

origiMl growth of wood, or lakiiig off a erev oJ 

ia, uiey beadleady abaadon it Id tne growth of 

h hsriiaga aa «aay sprinr «p bom the dtUM 

seed of formw yuan' accuiaiilation in the toil ; aad 

'- '"^'a ia pcatty M»lly ^Ue as of the seeds of 

„ and weeds, tte latter Hsnalb neurp their full 

•ban of the soil, till each time sa me fonoer has the 
IT of aasaming that predomiDanee which a kind 
. idanee has given to the uaeful ovestM nsdcM 
itejndicial pndacls of natore. 
Irase- lands, whcdtcr intended for meadow or 
pastnrB, owbt to be piepwed with the same cau- 
tion as fieMS of gmin v vegetablea. They shonld 
be finely, ersidy, and arooo^y pbwed and har> 
:nw«d ; they thoald be in high eondition as k> fer- 
tility; all the fanows sbotildoe carefully smoothed 
down and lavaUad iC leecby land, or as carefuUy 
(Aeaaed oat and kept «pe» for thorough aoriaee 
drainiw, if they eoneiat of rtiff day. Hm seed 
ahouU M wall chosen for pIumpQessaod wtighti 
and wtiie fraadom from any impnqter niztaie; 
__> ._ ., ^ ahouM be evenly and mort WnnUi) 
.._ one, or aa aany mietiee of giase or 
dovar.as ia best anited to the aoil, or the object 
V, fKMi nnforteeen caueee, as drot^t 
killing, or ippetfection of seed, any spot* 
wve bare <a im])tffectly seeded, the nnt 
nrwai time ahovU ba taken for re-seodhig iL 
Ode sho^ he euefnOy ezclnded tiU the msa 
haf aofdmd a Ih aod, and. in Ote spring, tad suf- 
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water, and to the total exclusion of all growth of 
grass. If the herbage at any time becomes thin or 
deficient, or mosses or weeds encroach upon the 
useful growth, guano, ashes, plaster, lime, stable- 
manure, peat, or muck composts should be added to 
remedy tne first, and the usual appliances resorted 
to for removing the last. Thus managed and grazed 
bv choice breeds of stock, every way well looked 
after, the fanners generally will find their most pro- 
fitable returns from grass lands. 

AGRICULTURAL C0LL£6£S AND SCHOOLS. 

To Legislators throughout the United States — or 
rather to their constituents, as the former are merely 
their servants — ^their waiting echo. 

The establishment of A^icultnral Schools and 
Colleges by our legislative Dodies has been repeat- 
edly urged in these columns, but hitherto, like many 
other important things, without succew. Although 
hoi>eles8 of securing any present aid lor these most 
praLseworthy objectsi by our National ai SiKte 
Legislatures, we yet deem it incumbent irpon os, as 
conductors of a public journal, whose sole object is 
the advancement of the agricultural classes, to re- 
iterate and re-urge this question. If we cannot for 
iikt present induce any favorable action from those 
who are delegated to enaet laWs, we can bring the 
subject to tke attentive consideration of those who 
select their representatives for this purpose. We 
thus hope to enlighten public sentiment on this all- 
important matter; ana if ^ people are once 
awakened to its importance, they will see to it, that 
their representatives do not long continue to neglect 
their interests. If they will not lead in a measure 
of such vital consequence to ihis, the largest inter- 
ests of the community, they can be driven into it 
when the people have become arousied. 

It is somewhat strange, and entirely unaccount- 
able on any other principle than narrowness of 
views, discreditable to the age, of the utter subser- 
viency of our leading men to the behests of party, 
that they cannot take this single step in advance of 
the practice of past ages, and assume the responsi- 
bility ol maturing and carrying out a measure 
fraught with so much benefit t6 the countnr at 
large, as would result from the establishment of one 
or more institutions, which will bring to the minds 
of adults as well as youth, the great principles and 
the most approved practice of Agricultural Science. 
Should our law-makers vote an amount perfectly 
adequate to the purchase of a suitable experimental 
farm and the erection of proper buildings, apparatus, 
Ate., and engage some able men to carry out the 
objects of the undertaking, can it be doubted that 
the farmers of the great State of New York would 
not most ftiUy sustain it f Are they for ever to re- 
main the hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
every other class in the community, and see thou- 
sands annually devoted to tiie higher branches of 
education in other professions, and they not be 
allowed to receive a meagre per centage of this out- 
lay, for the necessary improvement of their own 
profession and interests ? True, they can participate, 
in common with others, in die higher walks of 
academical and collegiate education, provided by 



will find 

.r sphere. 

agricultural 

science has burst upon this age ; and order and de- 
sign are found to govern, by the exactest principles 
and laws, every one of nature's operations. Many 
of these principles and laws have been detected by 
the ablest scientific explorers of Europe, such as 
Davy, Chiotal, Boussingault, Liebie, Jolmston, and 
others. Inese discoveries, and what are destined 
to succeed diem, will give to agricultural pursuits 
a precision and advantage, similar to what follow- 
ed the discovery of the magnet in maritime affiurs. 
The farmer has, from time immemorial, been groping 
in the dark ; he knew only what experience reveal- 
ed to him ; and even from this he often drew false 
conclusions, from not being able to comprehend all 
the premises, and the most ordinary operations ol 
nature. With well known, undeviating principles 
widi which to work, the Agriculturist could pu^ 
boldly into the ocean of experiments, and cakulale, 
with unerring certainty, his latitude and longitude, 
and the precise distance he was from any given 
point, ittirtead of slowljr coasting alonig daingerous, 
dreary coasts, in continual fear of shipwreck. 
The difference between the practice of a farmer of 
the last century and of one in the age to come, will 
not be less than the difierence bcSfween a voyage 
from Liverpool Id Boston by the Cunard Kne of 
steamers, and a coasting voya^ from the same 
point, by the Scottish coast, the Orkneys and Shet- 
land isles. Nova Zembla, the Polar ice, Greenland* 
and the north-eastern coast of America, in the 
ancient cri^t of the Carthaginians or ireebooting 
Danes and Swedes. \ 

Talk of the agricultural intelligence of this age ! 
Why, it is merely this ; some few intellectual men 
of other countries — scarcely any of our own, — ^have 
just overstepped that horizon of darkness, which 
has hitherto hedged in the world, and made a few 
preliminary discoveries ! What a poor amount of 
a«p:icidtural knowledge is this ! It is in the spirit 
of the age, and should be peculiarly that of ^s 
country, which boasts of its intelligence, to cany 
out by eveiy means in its power, so laudable, so 
intelligent, and withal so money'tnaking a echeme, — 
for <* numef^ is the talismanic word we are force^l 
to use. But so little light has hitherto penetrated 
among our agriculturists, that five-sixths of the 
most intelligent of them will tell you, that " the 
new of the moon is the time for this, the first quar- 
ter for that, her fulling for another, and her waniog 
for something else." Not even a Farmet*s Almanac 
will sell, wiUiout a mystic figure installed as die 
key of nature, sunounded by the Zodiac and its 
signs, whose converging rays indicate the bidden 
secrets of nature, and expose the whole cycle of 
her operations! Astrology, that has been aban- 
doned by the world at large for two hundred ^eass 
or more, is good enough to reveal the mysteries 6i 
the fanner's art, embracing, as it does, almost all the 
laws of nature ! Out upon the tvaddle, and more 
unmeaning gibberish than nursery maids deal out ti^ 
nunlings, when they tell the fBimess, *< their deaf 
constituents," — " the bone and sinew of the land" — 
" the most enlightened class of die country," — 
« the expectancy and rose of the hur Stale," and 
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these ashes, after spreading them on grass lands, it 
would be well to pass a roUer ovfr tEe meadow in 



Other holiday and juggling terms, wilti which they 
are smothered ; adding that *< Xht]j do not require 



any assistante Iroln art, they have only to plow 
and delve, aoA east in their seed, and nature wul do 
the pest— they need bat par their taxes for the sup- 
port of the State, and others will take care that 
government and the professions are well looked 
after." 

Were our own views carried out, we would ap- 
propriate at once, half a million of dollars for the 
founding* of an Agricultural CoUeee and experi- 
mental utrm, the interest of which snould for ever 
be devoted to the employment of the ablest profes- 
sors the world affords, whose whole genius and at- 
tainments should be devoted to discoveries in this 
art, and in teachiitf them to our most intelligent 
jTonth. We woula invite the Liebigs, and Bous- 
sin^ults, and Johnstons, and Bakewells, to occupy 
duurs in the institution, at «i/ar»est0/btc& ^noM wmr 
monkd, their accMUmce ; and as soon as others could 
be appropriately filled by American genius, who 
shoula be press^ into service to the fuU extent ot 
the demand. Minor establishments should receive 
encouragement and support, and every pecuniary 
aid which could facilitate the discovery and disse- 
mination of agricultural science and art, should be 
freely and liberaUv granted. .We should then see 
the beginning of the end of the shameful neglect of 
the agricultural daas ; we should be able to console 
oursdves with the reflection, that we had at least 
miade whatever effort was in our power, to accom- 
plish the greafiest good to die greatest number. 

What say you, farmers, to this proposition ? 
Shall anything be done or not ? If anything is to 
be accomplished, you will have to make the first 
move. You must €ommani your delegates to give 
3rou from their loaded coffers, some snuol part of the 
OAans you have so liberally provided for them, that 
you may be able, from its judicious expenditure, to 
supply still more. You have only to set about this 
in earnest, and the object is alreaay accompU^ed. 

The above was wntten for our March number, 
but unfortunately crowded out Bj reference to 
the proceedings of the American Agncultural Asso- 
ciation, page 109, it will be seen that one of our 
dtiiens nas generously offmd the free use of his 
farm for five ^ears, for the benefit of an A^cultural 
Sd^ooL This fisrm is in the finest possible order, 
and one of Ae best in tills vicinity. Its buildings 
also are very complete, and nearly new. We hope 
others will be stimulated to follow this munificent 
example. U public bodies will not move, let pri- 
vate bodies do so, and the former will soon emulate 
their example. It is painful to think of the wealth 
which is annually lavished on vanity and' folly in 
this country, which might, if the owners would but 
will it» be devoted to the glorious cause of the ad- 
TiDoementof the science and practice of agriculture. 

Yalus or ANTRRAcrrs Coajl Ashvs. — ^In the 
February No. of die Agriculturist, page 55, one of 
our correspondents gave an excellent article on the 
vsdue of anthracite ashes for com. Since this, we 
understand they were applied on the grass lands in 
New Jersey, last spring, at the rate of 50 bushels 
ner acre, and notwithstanding the unprecedented 
oiouth, they were the means of doubling the crop 
of grass. As there are more or less hard cinders in 



order to sink the cinders in ihe^^round, out of the 
way of the edge of the scythe. Anthracite ashes 
can be had in the city for the mere cost of gathering, 
and in some instances the corporation carts wUl de- 
liver them on the dock, gratis. We hope to see 
them no longer wasted in the streets of New York. 

INDIAN CORN FOR SOILING AND FODDER. 
Wx doubt whether the value of Indian com is 
more than half known yet among^ the generality of 
farmers ; and if the unparallaled drought through- 
out the country last summer should have a tendency 
to teach 'it to them, the terrible lesson may be 
looked upon as a mercy rather than a scourge, from 
a beneficent Providence. During the past eight 
months, thousands of animals have perished or been 
sacrificed for want of grass or fodder to sustain 
them, all of which might have been saved and kept 
in good condition, had each fanner sown a few 
acres of com for soiling and fodder. We saw last 
summer, on a light sana^ soil, a crop of com grow- 
ing, w^idi tuned out six tons of excellent diy fod- 
der per ibcre. It was sown on tiie first day of July, 
in drills three feet apart The land was plowed 
deep, and highly manured. This crop was the 
meana of saving a superior herd of cows from star- 
vatioB. Henceforth, nowever promising the ^rass 
and hay crop may be, let no farmer depend entirely 
upon it, but let him sow a few acres of com for 
summer soiling, or to be cured for winter's use. 
He will then be tolerably independent of a capri- 
cious season. If the land be rica and properly pre- 
pared for com, it will be sure to come up and grow, 
Aowever dry it may be, provided the seed be pre- 
pared by steeping it in guano or saltpetre water, or 
some omer cheap solution. When com is tolerably 
advanced in its growth, it completely shades the 
{pronnd, and the drought will have little effect up)n 
it. A larger crop may usually be grown in dnlls 
than when sown broad-cast ; and if these drills be 
two or two and a half feet apart, we believe it will 
be found better than nearer, especially in a very dry 
season, as the cultivator can ne often ran between 
the rows, stirring the ground effectually, and neu- 
tralizing, in a measure, the efilects of ixj weatiier. 
We recommend sowii\ff at least one acre of com 
for fodder, for every five head of cattle kept on 
the farm. If there be an overplus of hay it is very 
easily dii4K>sed of. 

Fuu. — ^These are used in laree Quantities as ma* 
nure. They are ordinarily appliea directly to the 
land by beinc plowed in ; or com and other crops 
are manured in the hiO with them. This is a 
great waste, however, in their application, and a 
shocking nuisance to the country around; for the 
moment decomposition begins, the air is poisoned 
with their noxious smell. To prevent this, th^ 
should be mixed with peat, in layers of 3 inches of 
fish to 9 inches of the latter. After lyinjg three 
months or so, toss over the compost, and it is ready 
for use. Fish may be composted with muck or 
soil of any description, in the same way as peat; 
but in this case sufficient charcoal dust or plaster of 
Pburis must be added to absorb the unpleasant 
smell. 



THE COTTER, THE COULTER, AND THE LOCK-COCLTEB. 
Thcsb terfiiB an ao often used as eynonvmouB, we insert thiM cuts of plows foi tbe porpose ot 
txplaining iktm, and showing the difierence oetween each. 

7^ Cutter, in Bg. 30, is of 
wrought iron, edged with steel of 
the best <]ualitf . It passes through t 
a mortice in the centre of the beam, ' 
where it is fastened by an iron 
clamp, and reaches nearlj down to 
the point of the share, ft can be 
rttised or lowered at pleasure, or be 
taken out of the beam entirely. It ' 
is also clasped on the aide of the 
beam when required. 

The Coulter, in fig. 31, is cast "« «> 

on to the point of the plow-share, 
and tbos ^rms a part of it 

Tht Lock-Cotdttr, in Bg 32, is 4 
also made of wrought iron, steel' 
edged in Eagle No. 2, and sizes 
larger having them ; in Eagle No. 
1 it is made of cant iron. It passes 
through the beam, and is maded 
fast with a nut and screw, or key, ' 
and locks through the point and 

monld-board wheretheyjoin. This pi^ 2i 

gives it strength, and makes the ' • ' 

plow suitable to be used among 
rocks, and especially the roots M 
newly-cleared land i for the lock-t 
coulter cannotbetorned on one side 
ot forced out of its place, but will 
instantly sever roots of an inch or ■ 
two diameter, and thus enable the | 
plow to turn the furrow smoothly | 
and with great ease. The lock- 
coulter can oe taken out at pleasure 

In fig. 3S, is affixed, when ~~ 



quired, a sharp steel-edged share or point, cntting 
very wide, ana a reversed or drag cutter, for the 
purpose of plowing and completely taming over 
the surface of wet meadows when t«ctaimed by 
ditching. A crane clevis is attached to tbe end of 
the beam to pnll by, which enables the off horse to 
keep clear of the miry open furrow, so very fatigu- 
ing to him, and tread on tbe uniroUn grouoaaa 
well as the near horse; thus making it compara- 
tively easy work for the team, and . obviating the 
great objecIioD to breaking up^wel meadows nr 
swampy ground. The newly invented dial-clevig 
and draurnt-rod, as seen iniigs. 30 audSl, will also 
enable the off horse to tread on solid ground in 
plowing wet meadows, nearly as well as the crane- 
clevis, and run dose alongside of a fence or ditch. 
This wonld be an admirable plow for the rice lands 
on the Missssippi, and foitne ptairie lands of tlie 
West. When ine meadow fixtures are removed, 
and tbe original point or share replaced, the plow 
is adapted to the rugged upland soils, thus aoawer- 
ing the dOTible purpose of an upland and meadow 
plow. __ 

DcscRiFTivK CiTiLoooE of Horticultural and 
Agtieultoral Implements attd Tools, and Field and 
Garden Seeds; with brief directions for Planting, 
Sowing, and Culture ; and rules for che application 



Pro. 32. 
of Goano, Lime, Plaster, Bone-dust, and other ma- , 
nures., AJso a choice list of Frail Trees, wiih direc- 
tions for planting out and culture. Also a descrip- 
tion of the best breeds of domestic animals, aod the 
best time and manner of transporting them South. 
By A. B. Allen, New York Agricultural Warehouse, 
187 Water Street This is an octavo pamphlet of 
80 pages, containing upwards of one hunarcd ex- 
planatory Illostrations, which we have published 
for the purpose of answering questions daily 
addressed us oy our customers. It can be had emtu 
on application, post-paid. The lllle page of this 
work sufficiently explains its nature, and renders 
- ' ^^ -''--- of itn 



any further notice oi 



It unnecessary o 
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MoBTjLU) AS A GAttncn IMS Fnxn Caop. — 
The white and broad leaf kinds are excellent for 
salad or greens. They should be sown very early 
in the spring, In a rich warm soil, in shallow drills, 
ten inches apiart, and kept clean from weeds. Aftei 
the crop is off, the ground may be planted with 
cucumbers for pickljng, or used for a suceesvon of 
salad or radishes. Mustard is now cultivated ex- 
tensively as a field crop, by sowing it broadcast. 
Mow it when ripe, and cure it like grain or hay, 
and thresh out the seed in a min thresher. It 
yields from ten to fifteen bushels per acre, worlh 
f 3 to 94 per bushel. It is a great exhauster of the 



AMERICAN AGRICULTo 

hnd, and reqidroB a riek sqi]. It is fiometimes 
plowed in green, to enrich the land. 

AMERICAN AGRICm^URAL ASSOCIATION. 
Turn monthly meetinj^ was held on the 4th of laet 
month at their rooms in the UniTersity, ike Hon. 
Lather Biadish, PresideBt, in the chair.- 

. The committee appMnted at the Fehmavy meet- 
ing, to procnie a proper place for the meeting of 
the AjBSociation, reported tnat they had made a con- 
tract with the Historical Society, for the use of 
their rooms in the University,* at an annnal rent of 
#150, subject to the approval of the Association. 
The report was adoptKl. This contract is fc» the 
y$ar ending March, 1847, bat may be terminated at 
any time at the pleasnre of the AssoeiatioB. 

Mr. Bdward Clark read a. paper on the subjects 
of the Mulberry and the Silk Culture oi thd United 
^tes. His paper is too lone for publication, and 
does not admit of analysis, lie was followed by 
Mr. Van Epps, who gave some information as to 
the sflk culture of the eountry . He is the manager 
of a lai]^ silk manuiaieture now being established 
at Wadiington, D.C., by Mc Van Ness. He gave a 
condensed statement of the statistics contained in 
the reports^of the Commissioner of Patents. It ap- 
pears that the mulberry is. cultivated and cocoons 
produced in every Slate in the Union. The mass 
of cocoons, however, is. produeed in the following 

States. 

1840. 1644. 

Ibune-.. 211 ibf. SlMbs. 

New Hampshire..... 499 ^ 1,100.*' 

Vexmont 4,286 « 10.900 « 

MasaachusettB. 1,741 « 37,690 <* 

Rhode bland. 450 '< 1,140 *' 

Connecticut 17,538 « 176,210 ' •« 

NewYorik '.•• 1,735 " . 6,340 « 

NewJeiMy 1,796 "( 9,200 » 

Pennsylvania. 47,262 «< 33,110 *' 

Palawan 4,158' ** 458 « 

Mwryland I 1,290 « 8,580 ** 

TiriJnia. 3,191 " . 7,720 « 

North Caiolina. 3,014 "* 8,050 ** 

South CaroUna. 2,080 ** , 6,930 " 

Tennessee. ..-.. 1,217 ^ 25,090 « 

Kentucky.. 737 " 5,810 •• 

niinois... 1,154 " 4,250 « 

Okuo 4^417 « 81,500 « 

About 371,000 lbs, in 1844, equal to 30,000 6uahels, 
which would employ 25 reels for six months. The 
amounts for 1840 are actual, being taken from the 
census of that year; those of 1844 are from the 
report of Mr. Ellsworth, Commissioner, wh^ pro- 
cured his information through the fadlitSs and 
means of the patent department Mr. Van fipps 
stated that the amount of 1844 was ov^r-rated by 
the Commissioner ; but that there had been a very 
IsfcTge increase in the fpnr years. Already, the pro- 
duction of cocoons exceeds the power of the reeling 
establishments to reel it The want of capital is 
the great difficulty. The most of the cocoons pro- 
duced in the nortn are reeled by the producers, and 
made into sewinfi" silk and fabrics by themselves ; 
those of the Soutn are largely sent North, for reel- 
ing. It is admitted, that the raw silk of America 
is superior to any produced in Euitpe. Mr. Van 
Epps stated that nothing now was needed but the 
investment of capital, the patronage of ihe public. 
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and the ensouragement of the Government or States 
to make the production of silk, raw and manufac- 
tured, a vast bianch of indufl^. Hie requisite 
skill and knowledge we now possess. To the 
agriculturist it is oivast importance. Our country 
can produce -cocoons unhmitedly, and find in 
Europe a consumer, without a nvaL England 
pays annually to Frnnce and Italy, $30,000,000 
for raw or reeled silk to manufacture. America 
may monopolise the whde of this, and add vast 
weahh to our couatiy. Not only so, but she may 
supply all German]^ with raw silk for their manu- 
factures. Time will bring all tihis about ; but will 
not our iarmers and j^anters hasten the good work ? 

Mr. Clark then offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, for the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider and report upon the expediency of action on 
the part of tne Association, in devising and procur- 
ing the establishment of a silk manumetory in the 
vicinity of New York. 

Dr. Gardner then read a paper on the proper rotap 
tibn of crops. He advised the following course, 
fijC.: 1, roots (turnips, carrots, paisnips, &c.), or 
com;''^, oatsk a, dovei; 4, wheat; 5, beans, or 
potatoes; 6, clover; 7, wheat Some discussion 
followed the reading of the paper, in whidi Mr. 
Maxwell, Mr. Veeder, and Prof. Maison, took part. 

Prof. Mason tead a letter from Mr. G. Wilkin- 
son, of Dutchess Co., stating that he proposed the 
opening of an Agricultural £hool in Dntdiess Co., 
New York, and asking the favorable consideration 
of the Association. The matter was referred to a 
committee, consisting of Prof. Mason, Mr. J. F. 
Sheaf, and Dr. UndertiiU. 

Mr. Gardner G. Howland, thiouffh Mr. PeO, tm- 
dttced to the Association the use of his fine farm of 
300 acres, ^with idl his faim stock, &«.; at Flushings 
L. I., for five years, free of charge, for the purpose 
of establishing an Agricultural School, and an ex* 
perimentsl faim. Mr. P. stated that tiie fann last 
year produced 300 tons of hay ; is in excellent con- 
dition, and may be made higmy productive at once ; 
and furnishes the requisite capital to conunence 
such an institution as has bsMi lor a long time 
deemed necessary. 

A vote of thuiks to Mr. Howland was passed, 
and the following committee appointed on his noble 

S'ft and project, viz. : Hon. L. tfradish, G. G. How- 
nd, Chtmcellor McCoun, S. Knapp, A. P. Halsey» 
A. H Stevens, H. Maxwell, / . F. Sheafe, A. 
Stevens, S. T. Jones, J. B. Parsons, and B. L. Pell. 
Mr. Pell also announced Mr. Sheafe as a sub- 
scriber to the fund for the importation of Alpacas 
to the amount of #500 ; and letters were reaa from 
Mr. D. D. Campbell, of Schenectady, N.Y., sui- 
scribing #600 ; and from Dr. Wm. Ferrell, of Sparta, 
Geo., subseribittg $300 for the same purpose ^ 

Thk Sum Fiowxr. — This plant should be culti- 
vated much more than it is at present, in rich soils. 
It yields a large ouanti^ of seed per acre» and it is 
especially valuable for lattinff poultry, making the 
flc^ exceedingly sweet and delicate. It is also ex- 
cellent food tot cattle, more especially when ^und 
up with a mixture of other grain. It is said that 
from 80 to 40 lbs., of oil canoe extracted from 100 
lbs. of seed, and that it brings a good price, llie 
learesmake good cigars* 
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ROCKT MOUNTAIN WOOL. 

Enclosed is a sample of wool taken bv myself 
twenty or thirty ycavs since, from a pelt which had 
been neglected^ and the moths had eaten most of the 
vrool from the skin. It was said the sheep was 
fciUed beyond the Rocky Mountains, by a company 
in the emjploy of John Jacob A^tor, Esq. Yon wiU 

rrceiye jar or hair mixed with the wool, which, if 
rightly recollect, stood out prominently beyond 
the wool, and mifht have been separated. The 
wool you will find yery much like cotton. The 
sampia sent has been injured by moths. If sheep 
of this description could be obtiuned and domesti- 
cated, it miffht be an advantaj^ to our manufac- 
turers as well as the afpricultunsts. 

I think the introduction of the Alpaca will add to 
our agricultural amusements at leatt, and that they 
can be introduced at less risk and less expense by 
drttfin^ them from Peru to P^mama, or some other 
place m the Pacific, and then across to the Ca- 
ribbean Sm or the Gulf of Mexico. H. Watson. 

East Windttn', Ct,, Feb. 23, 1846. 

The wool enclosed by our correspondent is' very 
soft, and of a medium quality. We wish some one 
would act upon his hint, ana undertake the domes- 
tication of the Itocky Mountain sheep. Their 
fleeces and foims mi^ht be greatly impfoyed by 
proper care, and the size increased ; and there is no 
telling what utility rearing a good flock of them 
might lead to. 

A LEAF FEOM A FARMER'S LEDGER. 

Boot Onp. 1845. Dr. 

April 20. To 70 loads of night soil compost, 

at $1 per cart load $70 00 

April 20. To plowing one acve and one- half 6 00 

May 24. " plowing do. do. .3 00 

'^ " 6 hands 3-4 day each, a 75 c. per day>3 37 
May 26. ^ 7 do. equal to 4 2-3 d'ys work, a 75 c.3 50 

June-July** 20 days work, a 75c.' per day 15 00 

** " woik of haying hands, a $1 25 pr day '6 25 
Oct-Nov. *< 18 d'jTS work harvesting, fcc, a 75 c. 

per day 13 50 

« Seed, marketing, &c. -6 00 

" Inteiest on one and one half acres, 

a $100 per acre, a 6 per cent- • •. 9 00 

Dec 30. Crop account to balance 88 77 

$224 30 

CV. 

By one half of manure, as above $35 00 

^ 26,400 lbs. carrots, a40 c. p. cwt or $8 p. ton*105 60 
" 87,030 lbs. beetsitf 80c.p.cwtor$6p. ton-*83 79 

$S24 30 

The night soil compost cluuged above was made 
of night soil, of which I get in the spring and fall 
10 to 12 cords per day. This, for the upland, is 
composted with muck, addinz half a busnel or a 
boahel of ground plaster to eacn load of 5 or 6 feet 
I haye cluuged it at one dollar per two-horse cart 
load, wMch from my accounts appears to be the 
cost of it on the field. It is carted on to the land in 
the winter, or early in the spring, as opportuni^ 
oftrs, taking care to coyer the piles in the fall wtlli 
sea-weed, to prevent their freezing hard. 

On the 20th of April I plowed in die com stubble. 



and more than half of the manure, as deep as it 
could be, with Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's 
large size two-horse plow. The balance of ma- 
nure was plowed in mKj 24th, when we raked the 
ground as it was plowed. I sdddm harrow root 
rround, preferring to plow deep, if stubble, in the 
fall ; if not, plow deep in the spnng, as early as cir- 
cumstances admit Then,'after com plantingt plow 
again, but not deep, haying hands enough to rake 
the ground widi common hay rakes, as it is plowed ; 
this is easily done by back furrowing^ as you can 
then rake the stones and other obstructions to the 
sowing madiine, into the furrows. T this year 
planted later than usual, t»ut prefer earlier planting, 
that the crop may be more out of the way of haying. 
I have ch^ged $6.25 for labor of hayine hands, and 
presume die amount covers the cost oitheir labor, 
tfaiying, as you ara aware, is quite an important 
matter wifh me ; I then have from -fifteen to twenty 
hands, and occasionally they work an hour or two 
weeding or hoeing. 

My carrot crop this year was not equal^ to that 
of the year before, probably ione-f ourth less. The 
yield, as you see, is not laise ; the quantity men- 
tioned in the account being tne product of an acre* 
Tl^e beets came up very badly ; nut, by transplant- 
ing, the yield was about 1.396| bushels per acre : I 
reckon 40 lbs. per bushel. The Ist day of July I 
found die beets Ind come up in bunches — ^not more 
than one-half the ground being seeded. On the 3d, 
it threatened, rain, we dien transplanted nearly one- 
half of the crop. At harvest, the transplantea roots 
were equal to the others ; they bear transplantinr 
almost aawell as cabbages. The carrots I planted 
in rows 16 inches apart, the beets 20 inches. 
Would it not be better to plant 27 to 30 inches 
apart, and use a cultivator instead of a hoe ? [Yes ; or 
36 inches apart is yet better.* Ed.] In harvestiug car- 
rots, I have plowea them out, hy letting die land side 
the plow run next to the rootQ« and crowd then into 
the open furrows ; but the best way is to die diem 
with a spade. I generally be^ early in October 
to di§[ them, digging two or throe cart loads in the 
mommg, and carting them into the bam in the 
aftemoon ; top them in the eyening, and feed the 
tops to the catde next day. They are very fond of 
them, and what they leave will do for litter; then 
let them go into the Sam cellar for the hogs to work 
over. Ifed, the year before last, severu hundred 
bushels of carrots to my hogs. They answer very 
well to begin on, as they come in early, when &r- 
mers are generaJly short of. feed for horses and 
hogs. Ihey may do to ktten of&er people's hogs, 
but I shall not by them again, for I experimented 
on them till I came to die conclusion mat it waa 
like feeding them with sawdust and meal, the more 
meal you mix widi the sawdust the better the hogs 
fattoa ; but for catde and horses they are excellent 
food. 

My horses are worked as regularly as a dray-team 
in the city. Nothing but had weamer keeps them 
in the stable. If there is no work at home, they go 
to the beach or some other place, for manure ; there 
id always' som^ing to pick up, that when seaiKned 
under the bam pmyes good manure. My experience 
has proved to nre diat it is the most economical to 
have help enough for common farai work, and to 
let the teamster keep the team moving. From 
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October to March, I feed half a bushel of carrots 
and three quarts of cob-meal to each horse daily. 
Hiey keep m good ^esh, and I think thev are better 
than if fed on grain alone, or rather, if tne yalne of 
the carrots wbb given in grain. 

Tltere are other considerations of importance to 
the farmer in root crops. The extra quantity of 
manure and the fine condition they leave the land 
in for any other crop, I consider carrots and sugar- 
beets amonff the most profitable crops that Igrow. 

Itynn, Juass., Fe6., 1846. J. H. C. 

THE ROW CULTURE FOR WHEAT. 

In the last volame of the Agriculturist, it is 
recommended that fanners should sow wheat in 
rows ; and it has been a matter of astonishment to 
me that the agricultural press has not urged diis 
subject more, and that farmers have not made ez- 

rmments at least, and reported progress. Although 
have been a subscriber to tne Genesee Fanner 
from its commencement, and to the Cultivator since 
the anion of the two, and also to 3rour paper since 
its commencement, yet I have not seen in them as 
mudi on this subject as would fill one side of this, 
sheet (a). 

I will relate, as briefly as* I can, what experience 
I hare had on^he subject. Three years (ast Sep- 
tember, I left a few rods square unqown, in the 
middle of a twenty acre lot of clean summer fallow, 
the harrows passing over it two or &ree times 
while harrowinr the rest of the field ; I then imme- 
diately drew littlB driUs With a hoe, 12 or 15 inches 
a|Airt, and sowed wheat in them, covering it up 
with the hoe. When the ground became suffi- 
ciently dry in the soring, I went to the patch- with 
my hoe, and hoed me spaces well, once over, pigl- 
ing aut such weeds in the rows of wheal as were 
likely to prove injurious. On one other occasion, 
when the wheat was knee high, I pulled out a few 
more weeds from the rows. When the wheat was 
ripe, I reaped the drilled patch by itself, and an 
equal space of ground of the sowed wheat adjoin- 
ing ; the two lots were threshed separately, clean- 
ed, and weighed, and although I have not die note 
of the exact amount of wheat, quantity of ground, 
&c., yet I perfectly well remember that Ihe result 
was in favor of. the driDed wheat, 10 bushels per 
acre, it being at the rate of nearly 37, and the 
Bowed wheat, 27 bushels per acre. I was surprised 
at this result, as the straw was longest and the 
aheavea largest on the sowed part The heads, 
however, on the drilled part, were larger, the straw 
stouter and heavier, and the grain plumper. 

A similar experiment on a few sauare rods of 
nound was tried* the following year, but from'-care- 
£Mftiies8 no calculation was made. The drilled 
wheat, however, was kept separate, and was at the 
rate of 38 bushels per acre ; it had the advantUjie of 
nofwing on the nchest put of the field. This, 
however, was not the ctoe in the experiment of the 
year before. These- two small experiments are all 
that I have made in drilling grain, during more than 
20 years that 1 have been engaged in a^piGulture in 
America. The want of a druling machine, and the 
presence of stumps and stones, have rendered it dif- 
ficult to do much at it ; and now that these obsta- 
dest except the fin*, are no longer Mt, loas of 



health interposes to prevent much experimenting, 
or the adoption of new and unusual methods. 

Many years since in England, I put in a field of 
six acres of wheat (a clean fallow, clay land, and 
rather poor) on the plan practised by Tml. It was 
plowed into ridges nom 4 to 5. feet wide, and two 
rows of wheats or 9 inches apart, drilled as near as 
possible in the top of each ridge. The after cul- 
ture was strictly Tullian ; a good furrow was 
plowed from the rows of wheat before winter, and 
plowed back to the wheat iihthe ^ring, when the 
narrow i^Mices. were hoed by hand, and all weeds* 
puUed out ; two more furrows were plowed from 
the middle of the Alleys towards ^ the wheat, when 
it was from one to two feet hkh. The crop was 
kept by itself, and yielded 32 bushels per acre of 
die very primest wheat — our usual crops were from 
15 to 40'Dushels per acre. Perhaps there may not 
be much advantage in this wide system of wneat, 
tocept we wish to cultivate it for many years in 
succession. I find by referring to Tull's nook, tbat 
his sixth crop was better than any of its predeces- 
iors oa the sande land, withcut manwre cf aimi^ kind ! 
and I was informed that, in a later ecUtion of his 
book, published a litde hefoie his death, it was 
mentioned that he had th9 thitUeJtih crop growing 
on the 9ame land wtkout dung ox summer fattowt 
durii^^ the whole 13 years, and that it was the most 

Cmiising crop of the< whole thirteen ! i do not 
>w the number of bushels per acre raised by 
Tull; he does, however, incidentally mention 6 
quarters (48 bushels) per acre as one of his crops* 

If I understand Tull, his opinion was that land 
naturally suited for any crop, and once put into j 
prime order for producing that crop, will continue 
to produce good crops till the world's end, provided 
the aop is so planted that half the land can be 
tilled; while it is growing, the tilled half being 
more -enriched by imbibing the fertilixing^ particles 
in the dews and rains, than the other half il^ impov- 
erished by the crop, so that the land nows riehex 
every year. If this is true, the knowledge of it is 
of immense vakie, and if false, it is time that its 
falsehood should be shown by actual experiments. 
Its falsehood, in theory, has often enough been 
shown of late, but nothing is proved by then 
theories till carried out in* practice. 

Auburn, Feb., 1846. A Suisoanfia. 

(a) If our Correspondent will look over ^ back, 
numbers of the Agriculturist again, he will taA 
frequent recommendations ^short to be sure) dieie 
to sow wheat in drills, particulariyin Vol. 4, pace 
240. We should have written more on this sun- 
ject, bad not two of our friends, who are large 
growers of wheat, promised us some articles. ' 
The principal objection we have heard to drill sow-, 
ing in this country is, that it HUen out much mors 
than when sown broadcast. We cannot understand 
how this should he, if the drills are not over one 
foot apart ; and if it does tiller out more, wUl it not 
produce, a greater crop, provided the soil has the 
elements in it to form a due prc^Kurtion of giaiH 
to straw ? We shall he glad to hear from ex*', 
psrienced wheat growers on this subject Ws^ 
must confess that we sie greatly in favor of dxiUiag' 
in wheal w^ well as most other grain cropsi 
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RAMBOUILLET MERINOS. 

In the February No. of the Agriculturist, I have 
read some Tenr interesticg statements respeetinr the 
excellent flock of sheep owned by Mr. H. S. Kan- 
dall, of CorOandTille, n!Y., over the signature of L. 
The whole bears internal evidence of the produc- 
tion of a fair and hi^h-minded writer, who would 
soom an act of injustice. I lionor the head and the 
heart of the writer, and readily acquit him of the 
change of tor&ng intention. I have often heard of 
the sheep of Mr. Randall, and have no doubt they 
•are a flock well established, and deserving commen- 
dation. 

In establishing the claims of a good flock of 
sheep, it is a common method to compare them with 
some flock of acknowledged merit This is all 
well, provided no injustice is done to the one, in 
order to render the comparison between the two 
partial and one-sided. • But injustice is scMnetimes 
done inadvertently, and so I apprehend in this case, 
in flie references which are made to the Ram- 
bouiUets. 

I have not owned the Rambouillet floclr Id&g 
enough to give any statements in regard io weight 
and quality of fleece alter shearing, from my own 
obsenration, and y^ur correspondent implies that 
such statements have never been made by any one. 
If he will look into Vol. 2, page 100, of the Agri- 
culturist, he will find statements made inthis regard 
by the Editor himself. 

Ilien as to strength of fibre of Mr. Randall's 
[Ethe^p, as ccMoparod with Mr. CoUina^ Gkandee, as- 
eertuned by I^.- Emmons, the State GeOlojrist, your 
correspondent says : " The wool of Mr. K.'s. prize 
lam decidedly exceeded that of Orandee— 4he best 
buck of tiie Rambouillet importation ; and supported 
a greater weight, or, in otner words, was stronfi;er 
in proportion to its diameter. It as far exceeaed 
vinous rams of early importation.** 

I should like to. ask your correspondentfaow long 
since the specimen from Grandee was shorn ; for he 
has been dead for a considerable time, and I believe 
was last shorn in the summer of 1842. How much 
had that specimen lost of its strength by age, repeated 
handling and pulling, and the wear and tear of beinff 
carried in some waUet in some man's pocket, till 
half its original strength probably was gone ? Per^ 
haps he can tell us how much allowance should be 
made for this, and the operation of similar causes. 
fibw was the exact diameter of each specimen as- 
certained ? by guess-work, by measurement, or by 
eomitiiig the number of fibres constituting the coiu 
to be broken by weights ? Dr. Emmons is doubt- 
less a good geologist, and meant to make a fair trial 
of these samples ; but how much does he know 
about wool and sheepi Again, where are those 
« various^ rams to m found " of earty importa- 
tions," against which the Btrengllu>f fibre of Mr. R.*b 
ahe^ was tried? 1 was not aware that there were 
audi Rambonillets, or even the wool of siich in the 
country. If the trial was with samples of wool 
which had heesi preserved since the early imnorta- 
tiottfl> it would seem to be deain^le that it snould 
be known how old they were, in order to know how 
much the experiments i»oved. I must think the 
tests in these cases very, very imperfeety from the 
nature ol dkinga. 



Affain, your correspondent says : " like the 
RainbouiUetB, these sheep are of aiwtt and fine car- 
case, but unlUce them, are short in the legt and the 
ends of the wool are usually coated wiu a dark 
gum. It is barely tipped with gum, say for one- 
eighth of an inch. Within that and to the skin, the 
wool is a glossy white, and freer from hard gum 
than the RambcKullet" Did he ever see and ex- 
amine my flock, df Rambonillets, and rigidly com- 
Eare it with our native Merinos ? If not, then has' 
e ever seen any other thorough-bred Rambouillets ? 
I Suspect he has not ; for if he had, he would not 
have represented them as *' long-legged sheep,** 
and havmg *< hard gum** in the fleece, wnen in truth 
they are sheep of u>out medium length of leg, and 
are entirely teithorUgum in the fleece. 

I shoijdd not have said thus much, had I not found 
that l^e communication of L. would tend to create 
the impression that the Rambouillet sheep ar^ what 
they are not, and that the public mind might be mis- 
led. I am largely the owner of American Merino 
sheep, of a very simiUr character to Mr. Randall's, 
as, i suppose, heavy shearers, and I am free to say, 
that I consider the Rambouillet as lar superior to any: 
F^ular, Escurial, Guadaloupe, or other variety of 
American Merinos, while I at the same time honestly 
believe and openly maintain, that we have some 
very valuable American Merino flocks. Mr.R.*s flock 
is doubtless toiong the number i and he deserves 
great credit for the ^irit and liberality which he has 
manifested in establuhing it I am a friend to inv- 
provement whoever I see^ it, and I hope I have a 
mind>large enough to acknowledge ment wherever 
I find it I am not in competition with any man, in 
any of my pursuits. My husbandry operwons are 
secondary matters altogether, which. I pursue at my 
leisure n>r my own relaxation, from study, the 
benefit of my family and the public good. 

I have, merely to. add, that the only true way of 
testily the quantity and quality of fleece wool, is 
by thorough deansing by a graod manufacturer, and 
the price be will pay for it when it is thus prepared 
for working. For ray own part, I am determined 
tQ test the value of my Rambouillet buck. Grandee, 
and some of the Rambouillet ewes in this way, side 
by side with my heavy shearing. Merinos, and the 
public shatl have the result «nd judge for then* 
selves. 

I invite Mr. Randall, and any others disposed to 
try it, to submit their best buck's and ewe's fleeces 
to th^ same test, and let the public know how they 
come out 'I give this invitation to all wool-grow* 
ers, not as a banter, but in order that in this 
j;ieal interest we may find out whete we are. This 
IS a test that will be pforfectly fair, and to which 
none can object, and we shall then know whethtf 
we are raising wool or not ; and whether we have 
good cause to complain of the low prices which the 
manufacturer is disposed to give for our ** heavy 
fleeces." L^ G. BiN4»AiL. 

tViUistofh R, Feb. 13, 1846. 

P.8. It may not be improper to add, that in the 
judgment of most men who examine the RambouD- 
let flock, they will avenge flve pounds per head of 
dean-washed wool, of one yew's growth, and I 
k»pt to iBsreMC tiMir dip bey«id UiM h^ieaflar . 
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SCRIPTURE'S CARRIAflE WHEEL. 
DtieriptuM. — A, Is a perspective eleTation of the 
wbed entire. 

B, Is a detached, oi one-half part of die imve or 
hsb, in which reita the ends of one-iiaU of the 

C, Ii a croes section of the entire wheel, ahowii« 
the poeitioa of the epokes and the separate parta of 
thehab. 

040. Representthe pipe-box, passing throu^ the 
two nares, or dieek pieces, c c. Earing on the inside 
a connected flai^ of the same diameter as the 
nares, and covering the open end of the one next 
the vehicle, while at the otner end a screw thread is 
cut to receive the screw flange, or front of the hub, 
represented by 6, which, by meanB of a -wrench, is 
screwed firmly upon the pipe-box ; by which means 
the two naves being accurately fitted to the pipe, 
are made to approach each otner, thereby cansmg 
the spokes to act as powerful levers, and producing 
the same' effect that is songht to be obtained by re- 
setting the tire of the ordinary wheel, but wi^ the 
very important diSeience, that while the one is 
eflecled liy a conaider^le expense of time and 
money, find with a positive injury to the wheel, the 
same result is brought about m the other by a few 
minutes' application, and without incurring any- ex- 
pense or injuring the wheel. 



rmtt until vom out, and ths woodwork being kept 
firmly in its place will wear ranch longer. 

In CBOe of an accident to a spoke requiring it to 
be renlaced, unscrew the hut Sange, draw Ae pipe- 
box from the nave, ranore the broken spoke, insert 
a new one, then replace the pipe-box, and screw up 
the hub, and your wheel is at once as firm and 
Btioi^ as eref. The ends of the spokes do not re- 
gsire to be tennoned where thejr rest in the hub, 
but enter with their whole size, giving them all the 
bearing surface they can have, and adding to their 
dnrabjlity. In all other respects the wheel is put 
together and tired, as is the wheel now in nse. Any 
hum or plantation band is fully competent to keep 
the wheel in order; and in case of the breaklngof 
a spoke, the most ordinary skill is sufficient to re- 
pair the damage, without resort to the wbeelvrrigbl. 

Among the advantages claimed for this whul is 
tts great economy in use, coDsisting in the duia- 
biUty of the hub, which will last lor a generation, 
the savine of two or three visits to the wheelwright, 
while eacn tire is wearing out, and his bills for re- 
setting the tire, &e., as many times, and the 

qnent protection of the woodw 
and shrinking of the '' 




Fic. 33. 

Onlinary wheels becone rim-bound in eonse- 
qiHnee of inadeqnale support in the hub; while bj 
this method of constructing wheels, thisdifficnity is 
obviated at once, by allying the wrendi to the 
hnb, and tDming it op, more or lesa, aa the 
regnires. 

In dry weather, wheels are s^ to bacome looae, 
from the shrinking of the wood, and one day's nse 
in that oondition daaiagea them more than one 
month's wear when in good order; which can 
always be maintained by a proper preasore of the 
apoke* to the rim. The felloes of wheels may be- 
come loose nnde( the. tire, aiao, by the setilingof the 
spokes in the hub; but constructed on the above 
nrindpla, it is maintained thai by the moat ordinary 



Mwork from the burning 

In its construction the wheel presents far greater 
'^ '' ' wheel, besides having 



strength than the c 

the convenient application of mechanical power, as 
before set forth, to keep the wheel in constant order 
(or use until the tire is worn too thin to be run any 
longer with safety. This wheel is applicable to 
ewry dwenpiiiwi of vehicle, both light and heavy, 
and will prove of great importance in warm cli- 
males, where lb« attematt wet and dry seasons are 
ver^ destructive to ordinary wheels, the evils of 
whidk are without expense avoided by the above 
method. £. 8. ScBinfKB. 

Btafttbm, Sbiltn Hand, S. T. 

ExpumtxiTT wrru Guimo. — I had plowed one 
acre of greensward about the 1st of August last, 
and divided it into equal parts for qnantily and 
quality, as nearlv a« conld be. On the 3d of Au- 
gust, on one half I spread 51 bushels unleaehed 
ashes ; on the other half I sowed broad-cast, 3S0 
lbs. Guano; then sowed turnip seed broad-cast, 
throtigh and through, and harrowed all in, going 
through and through without rej^rd to the division. 
In two weeks the line of division was perfectly 
perceptible to the eve one hitndred rode dislaat. 
From that part on wnich the guano was aowed I 

fuhered U3 bushels lomips; on the pwtasbed, 
gathered only 43 bushels. The ashed turnips 
were gathered four or five days later than ths gua- 
noed. 1 coBimeDced gathering, aboal the 81h of 



WH. P. CLWVBLiKD. 



Take good care of yoiw meadows now, that cattle 
do iMt poach them and feed off the early grass. 
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NECESSITY OF A KNOWLEDGE OF CHEMI- 
CAL PRINCIPLES TO A FARMER. 

It will be mjr object, in the few brief remarks I 
intend to make in tnis paper, to illastrate, by some 
familiar examnles, the absolute necessity of a 
knowledge of the principles of chemistry, to every 
one who expects to carry on the operations of tlie 
farm, or even domestic affiiirs sncc^ssf ally. 

Heat is one of the great agents of nature in ef- 
fecting her changes, and modifying her results. 
What heat is, wneUier matter, or some effect or 
result of matter, is yet unknown. Great heat is 
always attended with light, audit is probable that, in 
all its de^ees, it is inseparable from electricity, and 
perhaps is identical with it. But it is my present 
object simply to show, by some practicable exam- 
ples of every day occuorence, some ot the laws by 
which it acts. 

Heat expimds, with some slight exceptions, all 
the objects into which it enters. Thus, a cold 
hand is shrivelled ; but warmed, it is more plump 
and full. Every one knows that a boot or shoe 
that is Joo tight for summer use, can be comforta- 
bly worn in tne cold of winter. An ordinary me- 
tallic pendulum that keeps correct time in summer, 
by its contraction, will beat too quick, and constf- 
quently produce fast time in winter. An iron bolt, 
when fastened while hot, will contract on becom- 
ing cold, and close tip a seam, which the power of 
man, with the lever and screw, could not effect. 
The blacksmith sets his iron on the waj^on wheels 
while red hot, and immediately cooling it, he sinks 
it sometimes half an inch on every side in the 
wood. The common thermometer is another illus- 
tration of this principle. . 

Fluids partake largely of this expansibility by 
heat. But its effects are more strikingly illustrated 
in air or gases, than in any other substances. The 
particles of matter of which these are composed, 
are more easily separated and kept asunder, and 
they feel the influence of heat in a wonderful de- 
gree. A cubic inch of water when converted into 
steam occupies 1700 times its original space, even 
when nearly of the same temperature. The nrinci- 
ple on which ail steam engines are propdled, is 
solely that of the expansive power of water and 
vapor by the application of heat Thus, the heat 

S 'elded oy a handful of wood, passing dirougfa a 
ilf-inch iron boiler into water, and then expanded 
into steam, will produce an effect that the combined 
strength of 100 hones could not accomplish. 
Heat produces ivearly all the changes of weather, 
by the rarefaction (or expansion) of the air, and 
the consequent currents of that fluid which necessa- 
rily follow ; for as the heated air becomes neces- 
sarily lighter by expansion, and rises, heavier air 
ruriies in, frequently from an immense distance, to 
supply its place, ana hence storms and sometimes 
hurricanes, whose violence is proportionate to their 
cause ; ahd so if the air suddjsnly loses its heat, the 
neighboring warmer air hurries to supply the par- 
tial vacuum. 

Heat (another form of electricity perhaps, or in 
all cases associated with it), is also the great agent 
of vegetable life, giving direction and effect to the 
moisture and other elements of vegetables, when 
the embryo plumules and cotyledons burst from the 
germ ; nor is its vivifying influence withheld for a 



moment from ther growing plant, till the entire work 
of reproduction is accomplished, and the seed is 
fully matured which is to perpetuate other genera- 
tions through the whole course of time. 

The most striking exceptions to the expansive 
effects of heat, are m clay, and water below a cer- 
tain temperature. The former contracts through the 
highest Known temperature that can be riven to it ; 
and a thermometer for furnaces, called, from the 
name of its inventor, Wedgwood, has been con- 
structed from this material, which is not injured 



by the most intense heat known. Water con- 
tinues to contract till it reaches a temperature of 
39^ Fahrenheit, when by a merciful exception 
to the general law, it begins to. expand, and con- 
tinues till it reaches 32^, the freezing point, 
when it congeals. This keeps the cold water on 
the surface till it freezes, and this change ol 
the liquid into a solid still farther diminishes 
the density, thus Iceepine the whole body of 
water in lakes and rivers oeneath, in a condition 
to minister both support to jts inhabitants, and the 
wants of man, and allow the surplus water to pass 
off towards the ocean. 

The admission and retention of heat in bodies is 
much affected by their substance and surface. A 
dense body will receive and retain more heat than 
such as are light and porous. A rough surface 
imbibes heat much quicker than a smooth one 
when exposed to the rays of the sun or a fire ; ahd 
when at a higher temperature than the stirrounding 
atmosphere, parts with its surplus heat more 
readily tlmn such as are smooth. The color of 
bodies has much to do with receiving and repel- 
ling heat, and retaining or parting #ith it. A black 
surface, when ex]K>sed to a high temperature, soon 
becomes hot, while such as are wnite require a 
much longer time, under similar exposure, to reach 
the same temperature. Many substances of nearly 
equal density conduct heat 'with much greater faci- 
lity than others. Let us consider for a moment some 
beautiful examples of the application of these laws. 

Animals and birds inhabiting the arctic regions, 
where the cold is intense, are not only covered with 
thick fur and down, both of which are the best 
known conductora of heat, but on the approach of 
winter most of these change to a wmte color* 
which of all others is the worat conductor. Du- 
ring a great portion o{ an arctic winter, there is ab- 
solutely n6 sun, and ifor the Temaining portion but 
a mere glimmering of his rays. All the warmth of 
living; things in that region, therefore* is generated 
within the covering of fur or feathers, by the com- 
bination of the carbon of the blood derived from 
their food, and the oxysen of the air inhaled into 
the lungs, and all of which heat is most economi- 
cally husbanded for the comfort and preservation of 
the living being. 

The warm-blooded animals that live in the Arctic 
ocean, whales, porpoises, seals, walruses, &c., &e., 
are not less protected than those on land, though in 
a different manner. Fur or feathers, if constantly 
immersed in water, would after a thne admit it 
next (he body, when a rapid lowering of it» tem- 
perature woiud take place. Almighty wisdom has 
guarded the animals which live in .that element in 
a manner totally different, yet equally effectual with 
such as. live in the air. They have a smooth. 
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naked skin, or sometimes covered with a thin hair, 
whieh is no impediment to their rapid passage 
throagh the water ; and underneath is a thick cover- 
ing of /at, which,.4hough vastly denser than fur or 
fe&thersyis nearly equal in its non-conducting pro- 
perties. So, too, in our own climate, the hog, 
which is the only animal not sufficiently protected 
against the rigors of winter b v aa external cover- 
ing, takes care to supply Ais deficiency effectually, 
if allowed to indulge ids cormandizing propensities, 
^ by loading the ei^terior of his carcass, immediately 
' under his- skin, with a thick coating of fat. 

The temperature' of the human being has to be 
provided ior, through the extremes of winter and 
summer, by external clothing, ^ou^h in extreme 
hot weather,, a portion^of his excessive heat is ear- 
ned off by perspiration, which involves another 
beautifuLprincipie of chemistry, that we have not 
time at present to illustrate, mack is the wannest 
clothing when exposed to the sun's rays, and the 
coolest when dq>rived of them ; white is directly 
the reverse/ Conseauently, there is no more un- 
suitable color for clotning, where temperature alone 
is regarded, either for winter or summer, than hladt, 
and none more proper than white. The effect of 
black is somewhat obviated by using white linen 
and under clothes. 

Black soils are more productive than -sUch as are 
light colored, when m other respects thev are 
e(|aally chaiged with the elements of vegetable nu- 
tntion. They r^idly absorb heat when exposed 
to the rays of the sun, and as rapidly cool when 
, thev are ^withdrawn. Both of these- effects are 
highly beneficial to vegetation. The hMit which 
the soil acquires during the da^, stimulates the 
action of die roots and growth of the plants ; and 
the rapid cooling of the surface causes the' dew 
with which the air is charged to be deposited early, 
and in large quantities, during the-evening. Some 
gardeners use white sdnd on the top of the soils, 
" because,** as they say, '* it is so heating." Had 
they a knowledge of some of the first principles of 
cbemistr]^, they would at once see the absurdity of 
the practice. Were the sand black, or of a dark 
color, die practice would be commendable, as it 
would conauct the rays to the roots of the jdants, 
which its white color reflects. The sand is Whly 
useful when fnixed with many soils, but is objec- 
tionable when placed on the surface. Pure sand is 
frequendy hotter than dark earth in similar situa- 
tions; but it is because it ib drier and a non-con- 
ductor, and retains what heat is imparted to it, 
while the evaporation of the moisture, and the heat* 
conducting properties of the dark soils, carry off 
the heat. A pure white or very light colored earth 
can never be lertilq. Very luxuriant vegetables are 
always dark colored when growing, and their color 
helps their growth in two ways — and for the same 
reason that dark soils do, viz : by conducting the 
heat into the plant while the sun is up, and a^n 
conducting it off when down, by which there is a 
rapid and plentiful deposit of dew upon it. 

White buildings reflect the sun's rays, while 
darker colors absorb them; consequently, those 
which are white are vasdv more durable than s.uch 
as are very dark. It would be more economical to 
use white &>r all the buildings, fences, tools, ke.. 



used about a farm ; even carts and sleighs and car- 
riages would last much longer by substituting drab 
or ught colors, for the black or dark browns usually 
adopted. When black is used for carriages, its 
bad eftets are in a considerable degree prevented 
by the use of varaish,'thu8 leavine^a smooth polish- 
ed surface, which reflects much of die heat. When 
not exposed to the direct rays of the sun, of eourse, 
there is no difference b<itween this and odier colors. 
The philosophy of placing plants tibat require much 
heat on the south side of white walls is obvious. 
They reflect the rays of the sun upon thepknts 
and soil covering tne roots, thus afiording tnem a 
double supply of heat. The white exterior of the 
wall arrests and sends back the rays diat fall upon 
it, precisely as the amalgam, or quicksilver, on the 
back of a lookine-g^ass arrests and sends back those 
which would otherwise be transmitted through it. 
A ketde or pot covered with soot, has the greatest 
advantage for absorbing heat, and when exposed to 
a fire, it will raise a liquid * contained ifk it to the 
boiling point in half the time that a bright polished 
surface would dp, if similarly exposed ; and it will 
cool when, withdrawn from the fire, in equally less 
lime. The blackened tea-ketde is, therefore, the 
proper vessel to heat the water, and the white 
potcehun, or highly burnished metallic tea-pot,^ the 
proper one to maintain it hot for the longest time. 
Buffalo, Feb., 1845 R. L. A. 

SHEEP AT THE SOUTa 

You say you are desirous of having from me 
some account of the different flocks of sheep I saw 
during m}r hurried trip North. This I have plea- 
sure in giving you ; and hurried though my trip 
was, I saw much that interested m^, and particu- 
larly connected with sheep matters, such having 
been the main object of my journey. 

Every thinking cotton-grower is fully convinced 
that too much of that staple is produced. All are 
anxious to lessen^ that over-production ( but they 
also feel the absolute need of a substitute that will 

{iroAtably employ their negipes, and occupy their 
ands« What this substitute shall be, is the difli- 
cult poirit, and <ftie that will not readily be .over- 
come. The cotton crop aflbrds no time tor attend- 
ing to others ; from New Year's day until Christ- 
mas, it keeps every hand engaged in its culture 
incessantly occupied. Like corn, it can only be 
grown to advantage on good land. Something that 
will yield a profitable return on die poor and worn 
parts of our plantations, at the same time admitting 
of such a system in their cultivation as will im- 
prove the soil, and not interfere too much with the 
main crop, cotton, is what we want Other crops, 
unless it be oats, millet, and other fodder and grain 
crops, such as peas, sweet potatoes, and so on, in- 
terfere too much with cotton. And though I am 
of opinion that it could easily be proved that 
almost any of these, and tobacco, flax seed, castor 
oil leaf, mustard seed, and many others are^ ainy of 
them, more profitable than cotton ; yet the fact of 
their occupying such land as the planter would 
desire to put in nis accustomed crop, and requiring 
considerable labor at those times that it is most 
needed in the cotton field, will render it dificolt to 
introduce auxiliary crops. 
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It has always seemed to me that, after employing 
all the labor we can in home mannfactiues ; in the 
laisinff of Kumy crops of grain so aiB to supply the 
homeaemand, keep work animalfl fat> and raise and 
fatten abundance ii pork ; next to these we could 
keep dMtip enough to sell 100 pounds of good wool 
to the hand— employ a few hands profitably, and 
so as to have them m the cotton field when most 
needed — occup^r our worn llnds to advantage, and, 
by a little judicious management, hiing them back 
to their original state of fertility. All these would 
he objects well worth attaining, if practicable y and 
of this I could Tery quickly convince you, had I 
^e leisure. 

The poorest worn lands of this part of Missis- 
sippi will grow Bermuda grass enough to support 
an average of- two of our native sheep to the acre, 
and will improve each year to such an extent, that 
within as many years from five to seven head may 
be kept. Sheep enrich land more rapidly than any 
other Kind' of stock ; the Spaniards, vou know, say 
that " sheep have golden feet," — ^and, in thissense, 
they certainly have. This grass, too, keeps all it 
gets of top-dressing, until its sod becomes sur- 
prisingly close. 

I would by no means wish to be understood as 
advising any one to abandon the growth of cotton 
entirely, 'for that ol wool and mutton — ^unless, in- 
deed) the land has (>ecome so much worn as no 
loneer to jield a remunerative crop, and the planter 
mi^t be inclined and have the means to open an- , 
other plantation. But I would urge every Mi- 
planter to procure a stock of sheep sufficient to 
yield say 100 lbs. of wool to the hana — first setting 
nis worn lands in grass, to an extent sufficient for 
their abundant support 

To satisfy myself as to what kind of sheep 
would suit u^ best, was one great object of my 
journey. That we can grow as fine wool as is 
produced in any part of the world, I tliink is cer- 
tain ; though the assertion has been so often- made 
and reiterated, that in owr soutkem dimaU the finest 
wools soon become mere hatr, or at best assume a 
much coarser character, that even our most intelli- 
gent planters have, many of them, taken it as an 
established fact — when, in truth, it is the mere 
assertion of your closet philosophers, tei^otit a 
single fact to sustain ^t The belief has done much 
to prevent the growth of fine wool in the South. 

It is not, however, necessaij that sheep, to be 
iffofitable, should be of the fine-wooled breeds. 
Our native sheep, indifferent as their wool-j^oduc- 
ing miahties are, give us the finest mutton in the 
world. They are light-bodied, and long-legged — 
in my opinion the result in a great measure of their 
in and in breeding; eive us about a nound^ not 
more, of wool about the quality of Soutndown, but 
of a much softer character — much of it closely re- 
Bcanbling that imported from Cordova, under the 
five per cent. duty. Even as they now are, they 
are ptrofitable; and to render them richly so, all 
that is needful is to cross ^em ^th almost any 
other breed. You may recollect the very superior 
samples of wool I showed you, from the iambs of 
those same naked-bellied ewes, by a superior Merino 
buck. The Saxony, Southdown, Cots\vold and 
Bakewell, all bring about as great a degree of 



improvement, though differing in kind perhaps. 
But I am fofrgetting the intention of my present 
writing. 

I commenced the handling of your northern 
flocks at Utica. The exhibition there was a very 
fair (me, though more might wdl have been ex- 
pected of the largest sheep-owning State, at her 
btate show. I afterwards saw several of the flocks 
on their own walks. Of the Merinos exhibited, the 
ram belonging to the Messrs. Carpenter seemed to 
me the best animal ; his coat was exceedingly 
close, and must weigh well ; and the Staple as fine 
as that of any Merino I ever saw. Mr. Reed Bur- 
ritt, of Tompkins Co., N. Y., showed some large, 
finely formed animals, if one might judge of their 
form under such a coat of wool Tlieir fleece had 
not been cut last spring, and thou^ heavy was 
full of yolk, and not remarkably fine* Mr. Blakes- 
lee*s flock is a very superior one ; and not only 
those he himself had there, but the draft from ti^e 
flock of Col. Sherwood, which originated from Mr. 
B.'s, attracted, and justly, great attention. Judge 
Smith, of Woodbury, Conn., had some yery supe- 
rior animals — Saxony-Merinos — being a cross f rt>m 
Mr. Blakeslee's best rams upon a very superior lot 
of Saxony ewes. It was this flock which first 
opened my eyes to the foolish prejudice, existing 
amongst a great many, to this eross ; and I after- 
wards had repeated prooh that the best wool grown 
in the Union, if not i^ the world, is borne on the 
backs of the Saxony-Merino ; and that the animals 
themselves are just as hardy, and nearly, if not 
quite, as laige as any others, producing even mode- 
rately fine wool. Judge Smith is daOy improving 
his nock. There were beautiful Saxonies, with 
their soft, pure, trhite, clean coats, from Vernon, 
N. Y. — drafts from the flocks of Messrs. Crocker, 
Church, and others. Their fleeces, and those of ibe 
Saxony-Merinos, will yield more perfectly clean 
wool than any Mierino fleeces I nave yet met 
with, having any claims to equal fineness, which 
few ef them have ; and I am fully inclined to be- 
lieve that they will produce more pounds of wool 
than any other breed, and perhaps as many of mutton. 
I saw an excellent communication in the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, on 
this subject, which is taken up in the proper man- 
ner. Ajid the writer map be correct — that on ap- 
plying a powerful microscope to fibres of wool from 
sheep of different breeds, that of the finest Saxonies 
in the country is found to be but little, if any, 
less in diameter than that from some of the largest 
sized Merinos, which to the naked eve seems eoap- 
paratively coarse. He remarks at tfie same time, 
that the {apparent) cavity within the fibre is muck 
larger in the Saxony ; and adds .that it is this, he 
beheves,^ which gives it its silky lustre and soft 
feel. Now, in my opinion, it is its silky lustre that 
causes the appearance of a cavity, where, in fact, 
none exists, to be greaW in this variety. He says 
nothing of the spiral tuma in the fibre, and com- 
parative number and fineness of the serratures, 
which produce its felting properties, and determines 
its value to the manufacturer, which last, by the 
way, is all the rrower cares foh But i am again 
forgetting myself. 

The only passable Southdowns were a few 
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ikown by Mr. McInQrre ; and hiB» though spod, will 
not ma wit|i mom I could show yoa in this neigh- 
borhood. Indeed, I was disappointed thronchout 
in the Southdowas I saw everywhere. The Bake- 
wells, unlew I may except two or three very fat 
wedien. fell far adort of ny expectation. The 
CotBWolds, on the other hand, as far exceeded them. 
With greater sixe than the BakewelU and a much 
won Tslaable fleece, they seem to me, and I am 
confident are, animals of much better constitutions ; 
tey breed readily and regularly, which the others 
do not; dioiigh I presome the Bakewdle will fat- 
ten at an earwr age. Mr. Sotham^of Albany, had 
a small lot of (hm beaotif nl and yaluaMe animals, 
that pleased ne exceedingly. At New York I af- 
lerwiiids axwafewfrom the lock of the Messrs. 
HaUpek, which showed better keep than Mr. So- 
tfaamTs, and were consequently much larger, and 
equally fine odierwise. 

At WoodbuiT, Xkuin., is another flock of yeiy 
flae aaimals-4hat of Mr. Maryin— which he asserts 
axe pure Saxony. Hie wool is beautiful, nicely 
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washed, and neatly put up and stowed away, wait- .there frequently occur rich hummocks, whose fer 



AGRICULTURE AND LANDS OF FLORIDA. 
Wbilx so many farmors are emigratingfrovi &e 
east to the praiiie lands and forests.^ the w eat, and 
eyen to tne country whose shores are on. the 
Badfic, it may not be unacceptable to many readers 
to know the capabilities of tiiis southern knd. 
There exista a yery genml impression that Florida 
consists almoat entirely of swamps and lowlands, 
the exhalationa arising Irom which are so destruc- 
tiye to human life as to render the country almost 
unfit for agricultural purposes. There is unques- 
tionably much lowland, Vnt yenr many locations 
can. be found where it is high and entirely heal^y, 
eyen in the summer. The riyer, St John's, a wide 
and noble s^eom lor 50 miles, is nayigable for 200 
miles from its moudi. For the first 30 or 40 fliiles, 
the land on its banks is yery sandy, and its natural 
growtii ia pine. Such ia tbe climate, howeyer, that 
eyen this tend is said to be quite produetiye, aad 
will yield yery good cotton, su{;ar,' tobacco, and 
com. As you proceed up the nyer towards Lake 
Geoige and Monroe, the land becomes better, and 



infrfor a higher price.' He and his. neighbors 
assure me thatliis Itodfr ayeragea 31 Iba. per head, 
of well-washed wooL What flock of pure Me- 
tinoa, producing wool worth fifty cents per pound, 
will yield -more, waahing the wool clean* so as to 
remoye the yolk ? At Lowell I met a number of 
the western Pennsylyania and Virginia growers, 
with their wool for sale ; and in the Messrs. Law- 
rence^s stoi»-rooms I saw a number of the clips of 
thet year. M^ if it is finer than am/ food groum 
north qfthim, and was so pronounced by Mr. Law- 
rence in my preaenoe. The samples I brouxht with 
me from Lowell, as also those I took from the 
backs of Ac sheep when amongst them, tell the 
same tale, and it is all Saxomf-merino. 1 cannot 
now apecify the flocks weat of the mountains ; but 
encloae you a few lopae samples, the growth of 
western flocks, which you.oaa examine and report 
upon. They hsye simply been washed on the 
sheep's backs. Mr. Aaron dement, of Philadel- 
phia, showed me some yery superior Southdowns 
and BakewellS, which lie had purchased to fill 
orders— which he makes a bunness of doing ; and 
I know of no one I would aooner trust with a comr 
mission of the kind. 

Your northern and eastern sheep-masters charge 
such prices for their animals as we cannot aflbrd to 
My, unless it be for a single ram occasionally. 
The freight and expenses upon stock brought such 
a distance are enormous; which« added to the 
prices asked, will preyent many being sold south 
or weat. The breedera in Pennsylyania and Vir- 
ginia haye caught the lesaon from their eastern 
neighbors, and ask equally exorbitant prices, so 
higa that I came home without buying a hoof. 
They haye all g^t an idea thai the demand ia going 
to be yery flpreat, and that it hehooyes &em to 
charge accoimngly. They will spoil their market. 

The inquiry of which is the best breed for this 
latitude, Ihaye discussed at some length in the New 
Orleans Commercial Times, and resret that want of 
leisure preyents my saying anything mort at this 
time. Thomas Affleck. 

JngUtukf Mits.^ 2d December^ 1845. 



tility is indicated by hearjr mwths of the cabbage, 
palm, ash, mapley and wild orange trees. These 
lands produce excellent sugar, the canea measuring 
aeyeral inches in diameter. At Pilatka, tiie climate 
is of a decidedly milder dmraeler, and orange trees 
which haye been seriously injured below, haye 
there entirely eecaped the injnrioua effecta of the ae- 
yere weather of the present season. Immediately 
opposite Pilatka is one of the best orange groyes 
in Florida, and 1 can imagine few thinsa more beau- 
tiful than this collection of some fiOO bearing trees. 
They are planted in rows twenty feet apait, and 
present a regular symmetrical mass of rich, glossy 
foliage. This groye, and ^lose aboye it, haye 
hitherto escaped the rayagea of the insect, and the 
fruit produced is said to be of a remarkabhy rich and 
luscious Quality. As the riyer passes into Lake 
George, mere is an island of some 3,000 acres, 
callea Drayton, on which are aeyeral fine groyes, 
from which some 50,000 oranges were sent to mar- 
ket the nast autumn. This also has thus far 
escaped the rayages of the ibsect, which has been 
so destructiye in St. Augustine and other parts of 
the South. 

Lake Oeoige is a fine sheet of water, about fifteen 
miles in diameter. The land on its banks is saidto 
be of good character, but yery little is yet taken un. 
From Lake George to Lake Monroe the riyer winds 
beautifully among the hummocks, and is frinced 
with the elm, the maple, and the alder, now in full 
leaf and bloom, while an occasional groye of wild 
oranges or clump of palms lend their noyel beau^ 
to the scene. As eyening approi^es, the tall 
cypresses become the roosting-place of nnmerous 
wud turkeys. They are c^n of great size, and 
Bit scarcely inferior to the domestic ones. 

Some 30 miles before you reach Lake Monroe, 
the boat passes Beresfora Lake, a small sheet of 
water, on which is an old plantation, fonnerly 
taken up and cultiyated by Lord Beresfoid, but now 
desertea and oyergrown. Just beyond this is Blue 
Sprinr, said to be the gem of Florida. Some 600 
yards back from the riyer. is a yery laijje spring, 
and. a multitude of smaller ones, throwing up to- 
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gether a mass of strongly sulphoreouB water, and 
lonninff a little stream some ten feet deep, whose 
perfectly transparent waters empty into the St. 
John's. It is filled with fish, which can he seen 
swimmhig in every part of it The banks are 
some twenty feet ahore the stream, quite undulat- 
ing, and covered with palms, live oaks, magnolias, 
wud oranges, &c. It is altogether one of the pret- 
tiest spoto that I have seen. Immediately bade of 
Blue spring is a range of country forty miles in ex- 
tent, covered with pines, beautifully undulating, 
and no underbrush whatever. It is covered with a 
spedes of crab gpnss, which is said to make very 
good -pasture. Where this*kind of pine land occurs 
without any undergrowth of palmetto, the land is 
considered excellent for either sujnr or cotton. 
Having a c)av subsoil it can be readujr improved, a 
rare case in Florida, lor the land is universally of a 
flmdj' nature, and will not hold mamure, and must 
incmtabl]^ be worn out in time.* A favorite mode 
of manuiin|[ here is to pen cattle upon a certain 
mot until it is wdl manured and trampled in. 
From land thus pepared they sametimes raise 300 
to 500 bushels oi sweet potetoes to the acre. 

Lake Monroe, a fine -sheet of water, five miles in 
diameter, seems to be the spot about which settlers 
are gatherii^ and the best lands are fast being 
taken up. The whole margin of the Lake abounds 
with mineml springs, and the lands wiH often pro- 
duce two to three hogsheads of sugar to the acre, 
(hie of the finest spoto baa been teken up by a gen- 
tleman who keeps a boarding-house for invaJuds. 
For this purpose the vicinity of Lake Monroe is 
wdl adapted, and houses for theaccomnvodation of 
invalids from the Nor^ are going up every year. I 
have visited most of the West India Islands, South 
America, and different parte of Europe, and I am 
convinced, that for pulmonary diseases, these is no 
climate equal to that of Lake Monroe. This wijl. 
become more geneiaUy known in a few years, and 
it will perhaps become the great place of resort. 
The advantages for bathing afforded by the numcT 
rousmincsal springe (whose tempemture is .75^), 
wiU raider this viciniQr ve^ deniable. Living is 
very cheap there, from the great abundance- of 
game. Turkeys are numerous, and deer are found 
everjrwhere. In a ride of 20 miles we saw sixteen 
of the latter. Steamboate nm from Savannah to 
this place and to Lake Monroe, rendering the latter 
very accessible. 

It has been a matter of surprise to me,, that amid 
all the enterprise for which our countr^rmen are 
celebrated, no one has attempted to cultivate and 
prepare the dried fruits, i^gs and grapes both 
grow luxuriantly here. The labor of preparing theii^ 
for market is comparatively light, and f cannot but 
think that if some enterprising man were to esteb- 
lish their cultivation^ here, and import a first-irate 
hand from Smyrna to prepare them, he could not 
fail to reap large profite. The fig produces most 
abundanUy, and ite cultivation requires very little 
labon laere is no reason why we cannot supply 
our own market with that article of consumption. 
At present, the attention of all the planters about 
Lake Monroe is chiefly devoted to die produce of 
sugar. The labor of planting; is about the same as 
that of com, it requires cultivating only two or 
three times during the season, and the roote wiU 



produce five years without replanting. The cant 
can be ground at Taylor's mill, and the sugar made 
for two to three dollars per hogshead ; the expense 
of putting up mills is thus avoided. 

Some gentlemen from the Nordi whose ill healdi 
compels tliem to reside there during the summer, 
informed me that the heat, although of longer con- 
tinuance, is not so oppressive as at New York, and 
the trade winds render it quite pleasant after tea 
o'clock in the morning. They also say diat there is 
very little fever iu the country, although the wJiitea 
(many of whom have no slaves) expose themselves 
freely to the sun. If such is the case, settlers could 
labor htfe with as much safety aa at the West; 
while, from the genial climate, ue reward of labor 
is much greater. I am of opiaioDb howefyei, that 
no settler who tHshes to thrive, should- employ 
daves. ^ Their indolence, and Ae necessity of sud- 
porting the sick, the young, and the aged, would 
soon ruin him. Ohe good White man would perform 
as much as three of Uie ordinary slaves, and among 
the many emigntnto to this country ,^ white laboten 
can easily be obtained. 

One of the most profitable employmenls ^and 
modes of investment in East Florida is the raising 
of cattle. Intelligent jdantos inform me, that all 
their capital .so investea yields them at least 30 pec 
cent, annually. There are large tiacte of pine lands 
which produce excellent pasture. A herd will double 
every three or four years ;. and the only labor in tend- 
ing them is to collect them several times a year to 
keep them, bom straying too far,, and to mark the 
young calves. When the vacuum process of curing 
meat shall be fully tested and brought into practical 
operation, the profite of this branch of busiaess will 
be greatly increased. 

Allowing in the foeto that I have steted, a rea- 
sonable deepree of partiality in my informante for 
the place of their adoption, I am quite inclined tc 
think that the upper part of St John's river, and 
the rich .bottoms of ue Alachua District, afiord 
many indnceinento to settlers,, who are convinced 
of the superiority of free to slave labor. 

Jacksonville, E,F., Ftb, 10, 1846. S. B. Pabsobs. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

AvTBB SO long a time, I will in. some measure 
fulfil my engagement about writing you in regard 
to sheep and wool growing. My intention is, and 
has ever been, to get up a flock tnat would combine 
as much .as possible the following traite ; First, a 
strong constitution ; a heavy fleece of real vfool, of 
the very best ouali^ that the world can boast; and 
a just rorm. It has been a favorite theory with me, 
that by judicious selection and good breeding, aU 
this might be effected, and I have for years spared 
neither time, nor expense, nor travel, to bring it 
about : and if I have in any good measure efiected 
my object, it has been by selecting according to my 
best judgment^ disregaraii^ entirely all names of 
breeds, and names of men as breeders, except so far 
as to examine their flocks carefully, or specimens 
of them, as they have been exhibited at the shows, 
or their diflereiit lots of wool at numerous manufac- 
turing establishments. 

I have never been able to depend in the least 
upon the statemento of men who pufl* their sheep in 
the difierent agricultural papers. Some of them are 
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extreme^ ignorant of the things they write about, 
and are derived even by their own experifnenU, and 
do not know when wool is really Goerse or fine, 
whetiier it is eleaz.^ or will waste much in cleansing. 
Others keep but a fsw, and (pre than in that way 
an extra chance; not knowing, when they pub- 
Hah their sCKtements, that a few sheep on a nmn 
will keep (when almost entirely neglected) in bet- 
ter order; 3deld more wool, increase faster, ^and be 
much less subject to distemper of ev^ry kind, than 
the same animals would be if a farm were fully 
stocked with them. A few sheep, on a middling 
good sized farm, may be neglected in summer or 
winter, almost as much as Uie deer in the wild 
forest, and become very Isirge, healthy; and afiord 
monstrous fleeces, from the Isct that they have so 
fine a range ; a thine more favorably to tmeep than 
all the care, hay, and grain, that can be given to a 
large flock. This is applicable to the very finest 
kinds of sheep, in common with others. This wiU 
account for a part of the fine stories we get from 
soBke merchants or professional. men newly-turned 
fanners, or other new beginners with sheep, who 
ascribe their success to something very happy in 
their treatment, or peculiar in the breed of fiiefr 
stock, and they feel in honor bouhd not to widihold 
such light from tiie world. Others there are who 
sto](> at no means that will enable them to sell sheep 
for breeders at exorbitant prices ; these puUish ac- 
counts of what wool they get from perhaps a single 
buck, giving him some great name; ilx him out 
with a pedigree, send a jScftttv, not a portrait — of 
him, to some editor [who, in -several instances 
that we could name, is roundly paid for his puffing. 
En.], call him a Paular, a Montarco, cor some other 
Morus mu^tcati/is name of a breed, to raise an ex- 
citement, and take the advantage of it,- when their 
flocks are absolutely eontemj^i^^/ 1 could men- 
tion a score of such gentlemen whose flocks I have 
examined, or- whose lots of wool I have seen at 
Lowell and elsewhere. Others take the advantage 
of strong populax prejudice known to exist in favor 
of Merino over &aony sheep y and knowing that 
most purchasers judge more by the outward appear- 
ance of a sheep than by any correct ideas they nave 
of fleeces, will apply sperm oil, or some other grease, 
to ihe outer end of the fleece of a Saxony, or some 
mon^el of Saxony, Merino, and native stock, and 
oftener than otherwise, a mean animal of its kind, 
and sell him for a pure Merino buck. Others breed 
from Saxony sheep to some extent, to keep up in 
some measure the quality of their wool, crying 
down Saxony and crying up Merino sheep all the 
whOe, and selling their sneep as pure luunixed 
Merinos, giving you at the same time a pedigree 
that» with a littte addition, would make an* interest- 
ing romance ! If any one would inquire how to 
distinguish under sudi circumstances, I would say 
the most correct information as to the quality of 
any nan% wool is to be had from the best maninac- 
timng establishments' of the country ; and, finally, 
after getting what information can be collected from 
difierent large manu&cturers, the balance, is to be 
obtained by a careful examination of the flocks so 
recommended, and a comparison of flock with flock, 
as to all important .traits. 

. I have lately given tp the Albany Cultivator the 
names of several wool-growers in cufie'relit parts of 



the country who do not make much noise them- 
selves in the pcariodicalB, who, notwithstanding, are 
in my humble judgment entitled to some notice, as 
well as those who puff* their own animals so finely. 
If persons who are prejudiced against the finer 
kinds of sheep on account of their Being tender and 
delicate in pironortion as- they are fine, woidd select 
an equal number of the best constitntioned fine 
sheep, and put them side by side with, the best they 
can obtun of the inferior grades, they would find 
that a very large share of all the advantage the 
coarser kinds have over the finest kind, is during 
the first four weeks after a lamb is dropped. 
. Some of the best flocks I have ever found in the 
country (after gpinf over much of it tii|ae after 
time, Deginning with Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, and ending with Virginia), are a mixture of 
Saxony and Merino, where the breeding has been 
upward, as I call it (for want of a better expression) ; 
that is, wh^e the advantage as to quality is on Uie 
side of the buck. The gettinff of really fine sheep 
in any part of the world is, I believe, the fruit of un- 
common pains, nice discrimination^ great perse- 
verance, and incessant care ; but it will cost nothin(^ 
to reduce the quality of any breed, but to let it 
alonei It costs a considerable sum to raise ihe last 
stone on some of the monumentB in our own coun- 
try, and some skill, but a very ordinary man for a 
tnfle would get them down. 

A few years since Vermont was celebrated 
for its fine wools ; but in the .eagerness of ^eep- 
masters for heavy fleeces, they have to a great ex- 
tent lost their fine sheep. Five or six years down- 
ward breeding would entirely change tne character 
of ihe wools of .a whole nation. I have no doubt 
but an increase in weight of fleece may be effected 
while the fine quality is retained, and perhaps ad- 
vanced ; but, like every other real improvement, it 
must cost labor, perseverance, care, time, and skill. 
I am inclined to believe, that stock from the finest 
ewes, by a low wooUed buck, will generally fall 
considerably below the average of each ewe, and 
the buck, as to quality of wool ; and I am quite sure 
that many cases will occur where the stock will 
not (to say ihe least) exceed the buck. Such is the 
downward tendency of almost everything we have 
to do with. If this view is correct of breeding 
downward, then all that the ewes exceed the bucks 
will be nearly or quite lost. If it is best for us in 
the United States to grow.^e wool at all, we ought 
to be less fickle in our course. European breeders 
are wonderfully steady and nersevering, and whole 
districts unite as to a particular standaroL Witness 
the Devon cattle, the Southdown sheep, the Berk- 
shire pigs, &€., kc. John BaowN, 

of the firm of Perkins & Brown. 
MroHy Summit Co., Ohio, Feb, 15, 1846. 

Raisutg Bkvt Seed. — Ever3ryter large quanti- 
ties of beet seed are imported into this country to 
supply the demands of the farmers. Nothing is 
more easily grown. Set out choice roots in the 
spring, the same as for growing turnip or cabbage 
seed, and they will produce in abundance. For full 
particulars on this subject see Vol. 2, page 35. The 
only additional care requisite is, as the branches get 
large, set small stakes around them in a circle, and tie 
tL cord from stake to stake for their support. 
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• A MASSACHUSETTS BAEN 
I HATB been in noiriy every State in tlu Union, 
and paid eonsideiable attention to their aftioulture, 
and especially the fanD boildinn ; and, after all, I 



able example of these, I enhioin a sketch and de- 
scription of one built by Mr. " 



Cyrns Kdqx> of 

, J _. , , - Paliaer. The xroond on the front is on -a level 

not know anythiiu; in this line supmor to the. with'tbe first story ; back and to ths side of this it 

of my natiTe Sute, Old MaswchusettH, (or I '" '" "' "^ ' ' 

iner^inipoMS of the famer. 



desoands, having an open shed, ae ihowB oa A* 
' left of the aketch, and a baaement stoiy.- 
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BAsuan. — Fw. W. 

ItaenFplum of Elevation. — i' ft. Large doon.^hieh 
open on to the Dam floor. 

d. Stable door. 

The windows slide hack and forth, for the pur- 
pose of ventiMioD when necessary. 

Dueription of Growid Floor.— a. Bam floor, 12 
fett by 60. 

h b. Doors hung on iron rods and rollers over 
bead, like the folding doom of the pariors ot oor 
modem booses in the cities, opening and cloNng 
with equal ease ; made of 11 inch clean stnS', and 
btftsned on the outside with open battens, fornted 
BO aa to give the doors the appearance of pannel 
work. Ine poets on each side of the doors are 14 
inches wide, with a piece sawed oat of the centre, 
throngh which the dooia pass. The posts are 



GaomrD Flocw. — Flo. 8C. 
framed into the rills with a douUe cock-tenon, to 
give strength. 

cc^ Stone door sills, 16 feel long by IS inches 
wide, with a lip mised on the inside, againat whiofc 
the doors reat, sod titeo slanting with a herd 
ODtward. 

d, Stable, ]3feetbyS4,withfixtBreeforonep«ir 
working horses, and two yoke of oxta. 

e, Bay, ft feel hieh, until it risesabove the stabta^ 
then it nins the whole length of the bam, 60 feet. 

/..Store room, IS feet square, with a flight ot 
Htaira leading into the erilar, S faM hi^. 

g. Bay, tG feet by 44, until it rises above tba 
ceiling of the store room, then it goea the whole 
IsQ^h of the barn, 60 feet. 

h k, UprJ^t posts firaed into timbers above and 
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below» with mm inaerte^ for ladders, to ascend 
and descend at pleasure. . 

i i if Narrow scuttle doors, through which the 
loam is passed down into fte stable bdow, to coTer 
the hardnan, orer which the boards and plank are 
had, as nescribed in 6, of the bfUsement. 

Iktcription of Basement. — a. Open shefl, facing 
east, 12 feet by-ao. 

b, Stable, with windows the whole length, hung 
with strong stnp hinges to open and shut at nlea- 
sure ; aho a window at the south end. The object 
of so much window is, to throw out the manure, 
and to ventilate the stable, which is 12 feet by 60. 
The jground under the staible is a hardpan, orer 
which is placed eyery summer a layer of loam 6 or 
8 inches thick, and carefully leyell^. On this, 
boards are laid lengthwise, some inches aMrt, and 
on these boards plank are laid cross-wise. Through 
the- interstices of these the liquid manure runs 
down,' and mixes with the loam, which is tiirown 
out in the spring, and mixed with the manure under 
the shed, and fresh loam nut in place of it, and the 
boards and plank replacea. This takes but a short 
time to do. . 

c. Manger, 3 feet wide, made with plank formed 
into timbers and pinned ; not a nail about it, and 
perfectly tight. Dtalls'are divided off for two eows 
or oxen eacn, to be tied with ropes fieistened at each 
outer comer. 

d, Open space, 5 feet by 60 feet. . 

e. Cellar, B feet by 16, filled with roots in the 
fall, and supplied from the pits during winter as 
thev are wanted^ 

/, Bay, 8 feet by 94, running up to the roof, 27 
feet to the eaves. 

ggg, A bank of loam the whole length of 
stable, except against tiie doors, which are guarded 
by a narrow plank fixture to keep the loam in its 
place, which is mixed in small quantities with tiie 
manure every morning as the stables are cleared. 

h hf Stable doors. 

i i t. Seven stone pillars 10 feet long, standing on 
flat stones 2 feet unaer ground, b^ted to the sills of 
the upper story with iron bolts, made of l^inch 
round rods. 

The bam stands upon a -strong foundation of 
stone on the west side ; both ends are laid in lime 
mortar, and well pointed with the same material- 
The top stones, of this foundation are from 10 
to 14 feet long, by about a foot square. At the 
south end, the walls jut out on each side pf the 
bam doors, and the space is filled up with earth be- 
tween, to make a gradual descent, and the egress 
easy for an empty can or wagon to pass out into 
the adjoining meadow. - The outside covering is of 
clear pine boards', well seasoned, planed, tongued, 
and grooved together, running up and down, paint- 
ed, and the roof well shinded, and every part of the 
work done in the most substantial manner. 

Cost. — The stone and timber being on Mr. K.*s own 
land, the whole cost of this barn didnotexQeed $600, 
the work of the owner reckoned at the usual rates 
he paid to other mechanics. The presumption, how- 
ever, in my own mind is, that if he did not do the 
work of three men himself, he did and saved wliut 
was equivalent to it by personally superintending 
every stroke ; by being up at the early dawn of 



day with teams all fed, yoked, and harnessed, and 
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every man placed at his proper post the moment he 
came upon the ground. I make these observations 
that no one may be disappointed who shall under- 
take to build a simikr barn, hire his builders, stone- 
cutters, masons, and carpenters, find them plenty Of 
alcohol, while he sits at the neighboring tavern 
taking into his own stomach copious draughta of 
the good creature, talking pc^ties, &«., frc., and 
finds on footing up all his bubs that they amount to 
$1,200. Here is a building which, if kept pro- 
perly covered and painted, will last a century or 
upwards. 

The yard adjoining on the east, has a fenmlain 
of ranning water brought into it by pipes. A hii^ 
wall supports the bank on the norui side ntxt to 
the road, whidi breaks off all northerly winds, and 
it is intended to bo suirounded with sheds on all 
sides. A Tkavxlleb. 

iSLIGHT 111 .^EAR TREES. 
. ' I luvs been an attentive reader of your paper for 
three years, cmd have receiVed much valuable in- 
formation from it You have only heard from me 
as r have forwarded my TC^n^hr subscription. At 
this time I tiiought I would offer some remarks on 
the bT%ht in the pear- tree, and under-draining of 
land, from personal obiervation. 

In vol. 3, page 321, your correspondent has ex- 
pressed his opinion tibat the blig4it is a disease of 
the bark,^and not of the wood in the pear tree, and 
that the remedy is found in cutting . off the bark, 
and washing with strong ley from wood ashes. I 
aon convinced that his theory is correct, for the fol- 
lowing reasons t 

About twenty years since, I came to tills plaoe 
and located myself as a fanner. At the time, there 
was a nursery of young pear trees in the neighbor- 
hood, which was soon divided amoiw the lovers of 
fpod fruit : these trees have mostly Men destroyed 
y the blight Some were planted on a farm which 
I have since purdiased. When I came into the oc- 
cupancy of it, there w^s one so laige that Ldid not 
think best to remove it for fear of destroying the 
tree ; the other was removed" and planted in a very 
diflerent soil. The tree that remained soon showed 
^gns of blight. I went and cut off the limbs which 
were affected. The next season, diiectly after it 
had put forth its foliage, the disease maae its af- 
pearance again. I now resolved to cut the diseased 
part of the tree away at all events. I commenced 
with cutting aA I supposed low enough ; but cutting 
the same limb several times, 1 found the bark de- 
fective in most instances. The bark en the flouridt- 
ing limbs was apparently healthy ; but, on examin- 
ing the^ bark on the body of the tree, I found it en- 
tirely dead ; there was not a green spot in going 
round the tree, for I took the entire bark off about 
six inches in width, and yet that tree prodaeed a 
good harvest of f rait; one of the nears weighed 20 
oz. The tree never leafed again, out sprouted frcNB 
the root 

Now the examination of the above case waa 
satisfactory evidence to me that the diseased part of 
the tree was the bark, and not the wood ; but for the 
remedy I am indebted to your correspondent above 
alluded to. Although I have not been troubled 
with the disease since — ^perhaps from the fact that I 
have occasionally washed my trees with the remedy 
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proposed; ba| I do not attribute it to that alto- 
setner. It 19 my opinion that the pear floorishes 
beet in a moi^t soil. What has led me to the con- 
dnsion is this ; the trees which I first plimted from 
^e nursery aboye mentioned, were planted in a 
soil mostly composed of loam and water, found in 
digging from 6 to 8 feet deep, while the tree I haye 
just described was on a soil composed of sand inter- 
mixed with navel, to the depth of certainly 12 
feet, as found by digging — how much deeper it ran 
I know not It has been a matter worthy of obser- 
vation to me, that, almost invariably, the trees on 
the driest land have been destrcryea. One of my 
neighbors has quite a number of trees y^hich are 
planted on loam underlaid with clay. These have 
suffered much bom the disease. He is making 
vigorous efforts to restore them, by pruning and 
digging a trench in circular form, about 4 feet from 
the trunk of the tree, and, during the heat of sum- 
mer, filling h with water daily. Whether he suc- 
ceeds or not, is yet to be known. 

Doctor W, of this place', who has taken some 

pains and been at some trouble to procure a choice 
selection of the best kinds of fruits, observed to me 
that his peais were going to be destroyed by the 
blight, and wai^ted to know if I had seen any pro- 
posed remedy which I considered efficacious. - I 
Ihen rdated the method as proposed by your cor- 
tespondent as above alluded to, in donnection vrith 
my own observation on the subject, and gave it as 
my opinion that it would restore the trees to health 
and vigor. He concurred in the opinion, and last 
spring cut off the affected limbs, shaved off the 
bark, washed with the ley, and is of the opinion 
^t he has restored his ttees. This summer will 
probably decide the experiment 

I have found this article so long that I shall omit 
saving anything on the subject of under-draining 
till another time. L. W. Hitchoock. 

TaUtnadgey SummU Co , Ohio, FA. 20, 1846. 

aABDENING.— No. 2. 

Havimo thus ^ery briefly contemplated the pro- 
(Hress of this art, from its introduction to the present 
tune, allow me here, to give a few short sketches 
of gardens, garden-like cemeteries, and public 
walks, in various parts of the world, and at various 
times of their history. 

The most celebrated gardens in very ancient times 
were those of the kings of Assyria and Babylon. 
The form of these gardens was square ; and, ac- 
cording to Biodorus and Strabo, each side was four 
hundred feet in length. They were made to rise 
with terraces, in the form of steps. They were in 
the vicinity of the 'river Euphrates, from which 
they were supplied with water. These terraces 
ccmtained fountains, parterres, seats, and baaauet- 
ing rooms, with an almost endless variety of fruit, 
flowers, and plants of ornament $ it was in fiiict a 
oombination of all the splendor and luxury of East- 
em magnificence, with the simple pleasures of 
beautiful and verdant nature. So surprising and 
laborious was this undertaking, that the ancients 
classed it with the various « Wonders of the Worid." 

Many gardens belon|;inff to Jewish jmnces and 
subjects are mentioned in Holy Writ The princi- 
pal one was King Solomon's, the form of which 
was quadrangular and surrounded by a high wall. 



Solomon says : ** I made me gardens and paradises, 
and I planted in them all kinds of fruit trees. I 
made me pools of water, to water with them the 
groves flourishing with trees." {JEcdes, ii. 5.) 

The cemeteries of the Jews may be considered as 
a species of garden. We find that Abraham buried 
Sarah in a neld " bordered with trees.** The se- 
pulchre of Jesus was in a garden ; and from various 
other data it is clear, that with all who. could afford 
it among the Jews, the place of burial was not only 
sacred, m>m its use, but interesting or beautiful 
from being accompanied by some striking or agree- 
able natural feature. 

The grove of Orontes is thus described b)r Gibbon, 
in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Emjpire. *< It 
was composed of laurels and cypress, which formed 
in the most sultry summers a cool and impenetrable 
shade. A thousand streams of the purest water 
issuing from every hill, preserved the verdure of the 
earth, and the temperature of the air; the senses 
were gratified with harmonious sounds and aromatic 
odors; and the peaceful grove was, consecrated to 
health and joy, to luxury and love." 

An account of the gardens of Uie Enqieror Nero 
is thus given by Tacitus in his Annals. " More- 
over Nero turned the ruins of his country to his 
private advantage, and built a house, the ornaments 
of which were, not miracles of gems and gold, now 
usual in vulgar luxuries, but lawns and lakes, and 
after the manner of a desert ; here groves, and there 
open spaces and prospects ; the masters and centu- 
nons being Severus and Celer, whose genius and 
boldness cou]4 attempt by art what nature had de- 
nied, and deceive wim pnnpely iorce." 

In Lombardy, the gardens of Monza and of the 
Isola Bella are the most n6ted. 

In speaking of the Isola Bella, Wilson says: 
** Nothing can be so noble as the conversion of a 
barren rock, without an inch of earth on its surface, 
into a palace of fertility and luxury. This rock in 
1640 produced nothing but mosses and lichens: 
when Vitaiiano Borromeo conceived the idea of 
turning it into a earden of fruits and flowers. :• For 
this purpose, he Drought earth frOm the banks of 
the lake, and built ten terraces on arches, one above 
the other, to the top of Uie island on which the 
palace is placed. This labor has produced a most 
singular pyramid of exotics and other plants, which 
make a fine show, and constitute the chief ornament 
of this miracle of artificial beauty." All travellers 
do not, however, asree with Wilson in the above de- 
scription ; for Hazlitt remarks, that he was " utterly 
disappointed in the Boiromean Isles. ' Isola Bella 
resembles a pyramid of sweetmeats ornamented 
with green festoons and flowers." 

*< Extensive gardens of jpots and boxes are com- 
mon on the roois of the pamces and other houses in 
Naples. Viewed from the streets they have a sin- 
gular eflect^ and, retaining their beauty and fra- 
grance from the fresh breezes in these elevated re- 
gions, and the comparative absence of that stench 
with which the 4 lower atmosphere of Naples is 
abnost continually charged, they are very agreeable 
to the possessors.*' (£oim2o»».) 

M. Seterveldrs ^den, near Utrecht, is a care- 
fully preserved specimen of the Ancient Dutch style 
of villa gardens. Here the 'grand divisions of the 
garden are made by tall, tmck hedges of beedk. 
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bomboun, and oak, and the lesser by yew and box. 
Tliere are avenue walks and berceau walks, verdant 
bouses, rustic seats, canals, ponds, grottoes, statues, 
and other devices; and everything has its exact 
counterpart, and the often auoted couplet of Pope, 
<* Grove nods at grove," &c., is nowhere better 
exemplified. 

The gardens round Kotterdam aregenerally many 
feet below the level of the canal. On the Cingle, a 
public road which surrounds the city, aYe a con- 
tinued series of garden-houses, nearly a mile in ex- 
tent; th^e mimature villas beinj^ separated from 
each other only by wooden partitions, which are 
generally n^Ktly painted " To these the citizens 
with their wives retire on Sunday, to smoke and 
take coffee.** {NM,) 

Notices of ga^ens in France previous to tilie 16fh 
century, are rare ; but at the end of this century, 
Francis I. built the palace of Fontainbleau, and in- 
troduced there some tiaits of tiie Italian gardeniufl^. 

In the beginning of the 17th century, Hirschfeld 
observes^ that the gardens of France consisted only 
of a few trees and flowers, some plots of turf and 
pieces of water;, and tiie whole totally devoid of 
taste, and completely wild and neglected. 

The gardens of Versailles, the grand effort of Le 
Notre, and the model of excellence in the geometric 
school, are thus noticed by different writers. " Not 
as models of taste, but as models of a particular 
class or character of gardening.** {Hirschfdd.) '* The 
sum of evervthing mat has been done in garden- 
ing.** {Bradley,) ** When I reflect on Versailles 
only, and what I have seen there, I cannot but 
think that I had a foretaste of Paradise : all my 
senses were struck with astonishment ; and though 
I have the whole represented in fine prints, it is 
only a shadow- of what was so naturally figured 
there.** ((?. J. AgricokL) " Such symmetry is-not 
for solitude." {I^rd Byron,) 

The gardens of St Cloud are less oelebrated than 
those Of Versailles, but at the present day are con- 
sidered more beautiful. At St. Cloud; nature and 
art are struggling for the mastery; whereas, at 
Versailles, art is* ever]rthine. "Hie fountain at 
St Cloud, which is called the Orand Jet, frotti its 
amazing elevation, and from its delightfully retired 
situation. Is one of ^e most beautiful of the kind in 
Europe. It is formed of a single jet, which shoots 
up from the centre of a quadrangular reservoir, to 
the height of one hi^ndred feet. The ^dens of St 
Cloud abound in fountains ; but this sm^pleyet can- 
not fail to be preferred before all the fantastical de- 
signs of ^e grand cascade.'* {Batty,) 

There are numerous small town-gardens in Paris, 
and many houses, as in Italy, have gardens of pots 
on their roofs. The public gardens and promenades 
of France are very numerous, and well arranged. 
The mildness of the climate makes the people enjoy 
passing much of their time in the open air, and 
their social disposition inclines them to congregate 
together. Pubuc gardens and promenades thus be- 
come necessary appendages to every town in 
Prance. 

Garden cemeteries are not uncommon in France, 
the most celebrated of which is called the Cemetery 
of Pire la Chaise. It contains about 70 acres of 
land, and was originally owned by a Jesuit, named 
P^re la Chaise, who was> the confessor of Louis 



XIV., and from whom the cemetery takes its name: 
It was first used as a burial-place in the year 1804 ; 
between that time and 1802, it is said mat nearly 
30,000 monuments have been erected in it ^ j 

In Granville's Travels in Russia, we find the 
following : *' The Strelna road Kes to &e north of 
the capitid ; and an uninterrupted line of sumptuous 
palaces, built in every variety of chaste, fanciful* 
and imitative architecture, fianks the right side of 
it ; while, on the left, fields, with many clumps of 
trees and brushwood, separate it from ^e gulf. 
Most of the country residences belonging td the 
nobility and gentry of St Petersburgh, have sa^ena 
and pleasure munds in front of and around tiliem. 
In nont of tne gardens, and immediately on the 
border oi the road, a lofty post bears inscribed on a 
small square board the name and rank of tiie pro- 
prietors.** 

In general, extent, exotics, and magnificent arti- . 
fidal decorations, are more the objects of gardening 
in Russia, than scenes merely of picturesque beauty. 
This is Accounted for, j>artlv from the general want 
of refinement of taste in tnat country, aifd partly 
from its inaptitude for the natural style. The 
nobles of Russia, rendered aware t)f being distanced 
in point of civilisation by those of most other 
European countries, are resolved not only to imi- 
tate, but even to suipass them in the display of 
wealth. ' The most obvious marks ol distinction, in 
refined countries, are necessarily first singled out 
by rude and ambitious minds, ana laree magnificent 
houses and gardens are desired, rawer than com- 
fortable and elegant apartments, and beautiful or 
picturesque scenes ; since, as every one knows, it 
IS much more easy to display riches than to possess 
taste ; to strike by what is grand, than to charm by 
what ir beautiful. 

The first private 'botanic garden in Russia waa 
that of General Demidof, b^gun during Peter the 
Great's reign. In order to fill this garden, two 
botanists were sent to travel over the whole of 
Asiatic Russia. ' ** One single anecdote will prove 
how eager Demidof was to enrich his garden. 
Being at Rome in 1773, he found in the garden of 
the Petits Augustins del Corso, the handsomest 
orange tree he had ever seen. The monks did not 
wish to part with it, and he was obliged to employ 
a great deal of money and influence to overcome 
their scruples. Having succeeded, he caused the 
tree, which was planted in the open air, to be taken 
up, with an immense ball, put in a large box, set on 
a carriage made on purpose, and transported to 
Moscow." {Ddeuze.) 

In Spain, horticulture, although now practised 
with very little attention to art, is of the hiehest 
antiquity. The study of plants was introduced 
into Spain and Portugal by the Arabs ; and there 
was a considerable collection of plants at Seville 
early iii tiie 11th century. The succeeding seven 
centuries present a blank* and the taste shown for 
botany in Spain and Portugal declined witii the 
sciences ; and that country where they had been 
cultiyated, when the rest of Europe was in a state 
of barbarism, appeared to Etink into apathy, after 
having Shone with the greatest splendor under 
Charles the Fifth of Spain and fteanuel of Portugal 

The oldest garden in Spain is said to be that of 
the Moorish palace of Alcazar, near Seville. ** The 
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outside of the Alcazar is miserable in its. appear- 
ance ; but the Urst court after entering the gate has 
a very grand effect The courts are ornamented 
with marble fountains, and are well shaded with 
corridors, supported hy marble pillars. Thto garden 
is said to have been laid out by the Moors, and is 
preserred in its original state. . It contains walks 
payed with marble, aod parterres laid out with 
evergreens and shaded with orange trees. In many 
parts of it there are baths, supplied by marble 
fountains from an aqueduct, and tnere is a contii- 
Tance for rendering tne walks one continued foun- 
k'tain, by forcing up small strtems of water from 
minute pipes, in the joinings of the slabs, which, in 
this climate, produces a most grateful effect" 
{Jacob,) . 

'< £1 Retiro, the seat of Count Villalcazar, lies a 
few miles from Mala«;a, and was formerly a royal 
residence. The gardens are laid out in tne Moor- 
ish style, with straiffht cypress walks. Iliey are 
remarkable for ihe lakes, fountains, and beautiful 
water-works which tkey contain, the curiotis shapes 
into which the trees and shrubs are cut, and the 
great yariety of flowers cultlyated.'* {Loud»n.) 

L. T. Talbot. 

FAT HEIFERS. 

Ik February last, Mr. Clift showed and sold in 
Kew York two very superior fat heifera ; one was 
four and-a-half years old, weighing 1,670 lbs. live 
weight; the other, three years old, conuns; four, 
weighing 1,610 lbs. The oldest was bred by Mr. 
Clirt ; the other, and the better, was bred in West- 
em New York. Both were ktjgh grade Short- 
Homs. Their quarters alone weighed nearly 2,000 
lbs. They did great credit to Mr. Cliffs feeding. 
Their dead proof was admirable, its their Iwing 
handling indicated. The following is Mr. C.'s 
statement of their feeding. 

Carmel Putnam Co., N.Y. 

My method of feeding these heifers was as follows : 
They were both in what we call good strong flesh to 
begin with, when turned out to pasture last spring ; 
they had previously, for about one week, four quarts 
of cob and corn meal a day each. A^r run- 
ning the usual time at grass, or it may be a little 
earner, on account of the drought which prevailed 
throughout the season, I commenced to give them 
a sheaf of oats each, and a feed of green corn daily ; 
this was continued until the time of green com was 
over ; this was followed by oply one feed of m^ 
per day, oats and corn, and sometimes buckwheat, 
mixed in about equal quantities, and never to exr 
ceed eight auarts to each heifer, a day. This, it 
may be saia, was pretty light feeding as respects 
grain, and especially in an attempt to make very fat 
or extra animals. 

But what. I conceive to have been the greatest aid 
or benefit in the laying on the flesh of these heifers 
was, that during the time they were on hay, ihty 
were well protected by shelter, and had clean litter, 
and the privilege at all times of going to a mow of 
the choicest fine sheep hay, sucE as I cut on my 
old upland meadows early in the month of June, 
and had put ujp as zreen as possible. 

I could write a longa rticle on the great import- 
ance of having the proper grass, and making out of 
it the right sort of nay, for the fattening (3 sheep 



and cattle^ and for cows giving milk, &c. Every 
observing farmer ought to know at least, that for 
such atooc, ja order to have them do well and make 
a profibible return in any nven time, their hay 
should be of a superior quauty^ and such as th^ 
wiU eat readily. lX)ubtle8S, in all profitable feeo- 
ing of sheep and cattle, for the shambles, some kind 
of grain itfid roots should be fed regularly and daUy, 
But all the giain given them, with hau that they 
will not eat with good appetite, will fall /ar short 
of making ihem what they may be made, in feed* 
ing less grain and the right sort of hay. Another 
thing is, as ihey advance in flesh and fatness, the 
more delicate and dainty are they in the choice of 
food« and the more clean should oe what is given to 
them. It is time that I obtained less for the heifera 
in market than I had anticipated, viz.', only $190, 
or about $9.50 cts. per cwt Their live weight was 
1,670 and 1.610 lbs., and the butcher who slaughter* 
ed them, informed me, that their quarters weighed 
1,986 lbs, L. p. Curr. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 

As the time approaches to determine what ma- 
nures shall be used for epring crops> I take the 
liberty of* sending you what I know of the efiects 
of g^uano the past- season. It is little to be sure$ 
but as I feel much better satisfied of its value than 
before this experience, perhaps it may have the 
same effisct upon others. At least one-half of the 
experiments 1 have seen tried have failed, an^ the 
experimenters heartily discouraged and frightened 
from furthcfr use of it ; not b^ any fault of ue ma- 
nure, but from want of care in using it. 

The most favorable results, as yet, have been 
with wheat, applied both at the time of sowing and 
in spring. In most cases it has been sown broad- 
cast, in a pure state, without being mixed, and con- 
sequently liable to great loss by evanoration, unless 
the soil by diance contained ^mething capable of 
retslining the gases. I presume in this way its eftct 
will not be seen for more thkn one or two crops, 
and will jgive rise to the opinion that it will not last 

Experiments on com have not done as well In 
some cases, half a gill has been thrown on the 
crop, and but slighUy mixed by the planter, the 
corn carelessly dropped and covered; there most of 
it lies still, for au^ht I know: one thin^ is certain* 
not more than half o} it has ^et made its appear- 
ance above ground. In other instances, it has oeen 
mixed with rich earth, or coal ashes, just before 
using, in proportion of two or three times its.bulk, 
amounting to about the same thing as not being 
mixed at aU, BO far as preventing the grain from 
germinating is concerned ; these alfsharc^ the same 
fate as the first No one complains of its effect on 
what did get above ground ; in fact it is admitted to 
do good above most manures of the same value ; bni 
then for this crop it is considered a kind of kDI or 
cure medicine, which they are not over anxious to 
try except in desperate cases. I do not know one 
instance in which the application has been made in 
a way to receive the fim benefit of its action, not 
excepting the small experiments niade by mysdf . 

I bouKnt a few hundred pounds last spring with- 
out mucn faith, and with small hope of getting my 
money back, which was rather lessened than in- 
creased by the tough stories I had read of its aston* 
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iflhinjp effects: it seemed to require sometbinff in 
addition to its own merits to^mi^e it sell, ion 
may suppose, and it is the caae, that, under the cir» 
eomstance^, I was not over particular in using it 

(hi ti^e l9t of Anril I mixed a quantity with damp 
coal ashes, whicn immediately caused such an 
escape of gas as my eyes and nose never Before met 
with from manure (a). This, began to give me a 
better opinion of my guano, and although I was 
well aware some of the best of it was fast departs 
ing, I felt glad of it, for it was some s^isfactipn to 
know from experience that it was formed of such 
material. I immediately spread some of the mix- 
ture over a piece of winter wheat, on the poorest 
gravelly hill in the field, at th.e rate of 180 pounds 
of guano to the acre. I thought if it would show, 
itsdf there, it would anywhere. For grass it was 
used in the same way. For corn, mixed the same, 
and put in the hills, at the rate of 300 lbs. guano 
per acre.' 

As the experiments were not commenced widi a 
view to test its value minutely, none of the crops 
were measured i but from a earful examination at 
harvest, I think the wheat was increased one-half, 
and the straw lengthened some six or eig^t inches, 
over that adjoining on the same kind of soil. The 
heads were well filled, indicating heavy weight of 
fnin ; whilst their neighbors stood ferect as if wait- 
ing for a further supply. The increased growth of 
the grass was very perceptible in ten days after the 
application, and me crop of hay increased at least 
OfU'thiTd. 

The com, although not more than two-thirds of 
it came up, was better than any adjoining, treated 
with same value of poudrette, ashes, and sugar- 
boose dirt, all of whicn, from previous experience, 
I hold in hi^h estimation. On some ^ rows near I 
tried some unne, which has surpassed either of the 
others ; but as I did not know its cost, could not as- 
certain its comparative "value. I obtained enough 
for an acre in return for a little work and an outlay 
of 50 cents ; and plenty of it may be had on most 
farms at the same rate. 

I do not anticipate lasting dfects from these 
amplications of guano, from its not being properly 
mixed before sowing, and then used as a top-dress- 
ing (except on com) on a loose soil, with everything 
to facilitate the speedy evaporation of its soluble 
jMUts, and little to prevent it ; it would be singular 
if it proved beneficial for a longer time. I nve half 
a handful to some hills of com when they were 
about 18 inches high, but saw no effect 

To sum all up, ihave no doubt of its importance 
as a BVinure, more valuable than any in ^neral 
use, requiring only a few judicious applications to 
bring it into the good graces of even old-fashioned 
farmers W e look to you as head master for direc- 
tions (&). Issue the order, we will obey, only don't 
talk about too small quantities, we are not accus- 
tomed to that in this land of moss bankers and 
muscles. D. K. T. 

Sjfopeih (late Oyster Bay), Long hUsnd, 

(a) By reference to our March number, page 76, 
line 22, and on, our correspondent will see that by 
mixing ashes or lime with guano, it rapidly expels 
the ammonia, the most valuable part of it It was 



this which so affected his f< eyes and nose^ as he 
speaks of above. 

(6) Our eorrespoiMlent had not our last number 
when he wrote the above article. In that he will 
find the requisite directions. 

POLLElT CATTLE. * 
1 MUST ask the favor of you, to look out at your 
leisure, for the polled dairy cattle for me. It is not 
desirable that they be huge. My own observatioB 
satisfies me that large bre«ds usually are not as rich 
and copious milkers in proportion tp size, as small 
breeds. An inquiry in your p*per might lead to 
die discovery of the desired stock. Color is also 
unimportant, though red or roaa is prefened. 
Whetner focei||^n, grade, or native, is immaterial. 
The only requisites are to be poUed* with hig^ dairy 
quddi/ioatioMt and good form and constitution. 

Wehave a good many polled cattle in this regioi^ 
usually small, some of which are called ^ere good 
milkers. I have three of them« which, if &t, woidd 
weigh only about 460 nett — diat is, 112| per quar- 
ter. In the height of the milking season, upon etovur 
pasture, they will 3rield each 16 to 20 quarts daily. 
Is this good milkinjr in proportion to size ? [Yes ; 
very acwd indeed. &.] How does it compare with 
your oest dairy slock at the North, not loigetting 
their small size ? [The compariscm is highly fttvor* 
able to the South ; we have few sudi good animals 
at the North, we regret to say.] From such ma- 
terial as these three cows, can I reasonably hope 
to breed a tribe of polled catde valuable for dairy 
purposes ? [Yes ; if put to a bull bred from a good 
milking strain.] Your answers fully, and in detail, 
to these interrogatories, will materially oblige me. 
It is very important, as you know, to start in 
breeding with the right sort of stock. O. W. J. 
Milton, N,C., Fib,, 1846. 

Can any of our readers inform us where we can 
procure polled cows, which are not only diemselves 
good mukers, but have been bred from milking 
ancestors ? We would also like a bull or two at a 
moderate price. We were alwavs gteatly in favor 
of polled cattle, as the hom is oi very little use. II 
cpnsumes considerable food to make it grow, and 
keep up its waste. Besides, homed cattle are dan- 
gerous to themselves and to men. 'IHiey cannot be 
packed in yarding, in stable, or in transportation, as 
dote as the polled catde, nor are they so easily 
handled in any position. Why, then, should we 
cultivate the hom ? Some contend that a homed 
animal is the handsomest. Why, we know not 
To our taste t^ity is beauty in crowing the domestic 
animals. If we were keeping sheep, we would soon 
have a flock of Saxons aadMeriaos without horns. 

But to cattie again. How long and how often 
must we ask the farmers of this countrjr to pay 
more attention to the dairy qualities of their cows ? 
How few, in breedinff, ev'er regard this point, or 
indeed an^ point at ml Pray do awake to yowt 
interests, and take some pains m this matter. When 
asked to purchase gooa milking cows (which we 
frequenUy are), we scarcely know where to look 
for them, except among the high-priced Durhams. 
This is disgraceful to the country, and shows an 
apathy in breeding good milkers, among the great 
body of our farmers, which is really astonishing. 
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TO KEEP NEW LANDS IN QBA3S. 
As I bare ■pent the best of my days 
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woods, this is Uie fini time I hare attempted 
write. You will not expect much of me ; out 
olhere haTi had somethtDK lo My of their country 
in yow colnmns, why not I ? The people of Wesi- 
«ni PennsylTania aie rery much engaged in the 
bnsiiwss ot lumbering. Onr forests prsseni a for- 
midable gtowft, some of the pine trees of which are 
from 4 to S feet in diameter, and from 120 to ISQ 
feet high— some declare there are indiTtdnal trees 
XOO fMt hiKfa. These are intermtxed with a sturdy 
growth of beech and maple, and moat other kinds 
of tunber pecaliar to our conotry — conseqiiently, 
then is chopj^ng and logging for- boTS to ao here 
before they can go to farming. Ajid tnat is not all, 
there are some stmnps and roots in die way after 
this; but siHDetinies we get good crops of potatoes, 
com, wheal, and oats, and we sotnebmes get good 
grass ; end we want to know what is the best way 
to keep those grasses in, for they frequentljr run 
out buore the stomps and roots ^t sufficiently 
rotted so that we can break up with the plow to 
adTsnlage (a). What are the best manores we can 
get here, seeinE lime is high, and a considetable 
distance ott to haul it ; and plaster the same, only 
iP to SiO pet ton ; and yotu guano and poadrette 
are still tsnher off (b). Oiir soil is generally a sandy 
loom — in some places a gtaTelly loam. 

I should like to keep my faim in grass as mnch 
as I conld at^tresent, and clear forgrain every year, 
■• my stock uw^eases faster dkan my pastntea and 
meadows. I should like to hare some of yonr 
choice imi^ements and fanning tools here to tiy 
experiments with ; also some of tour Merino sheep 
and Short-homed cattle, to drawlogs with, and see 
if they would outdrawmy BakeweU steers; and, 
Anally, Mr. Editor, please to give us all the itrfor-. 
maliou you can Jiow lo manage our taimn and 
stock in this new country. A Yovno Fakkzb. 

(a) We have had considei^Ie experience in 
clearing and cropping forest lands, and the best 
method we found to keep in the giass was, as soon 
as it b^an to run out, to let the first growth of the 
season go to seed, and when the seed was ripe, roll 
down the grass with a roller. The secofld growth 
also should not be disturbed, and if any bare 
spots show themselves in the month of August, 
or the following spring, harrow them, then sow 

CM seed and roll The fiig or dead grass would 
rather in the way of mowing the next year, we 
therefore shoold prefer pasturing it, and mowing 
the succeeding Tears. By this system the land lies 
idle one year ; out this gives it on czcellenl oppor- 
lunitr to re-seed and manure itaelf ; and consider- 
ing the low price of land in all new countries, it is 
the best and ch^Mst plan we know of. Another 
method is, to harrow tbe bare places the moment 
the frost is BoAdentlyonl of theg^wmd to do so in 
the spring, sow grass seed plenSfuUy upon them, 
then sow plaster over the whole field at 
three bushels per acre, and as soon as the grass gets 
up to a good Site, turn the cattle npon it, and keep 
them there the whole season. In the fall of the 
year go over the Held with dung beetles and beat 
the dropmngs of the cattle Ane, e^ in doiw so, dis- 
Uibute ihem as evenly as poeaibje. FoUow this 



ro TSais, and the meadows will usually 
produce good crops of hay again. 

Sb) Ashes are usoaUy cheap in a new countir, 
. these, whether leacned or unleached, should he 



land, at the rate of 20 to 30 bushels Der at 

is no better top-dressing for grass lands. Ume or 

plaster may be applied when cheap. As to other 

manures, they are usually too costly to think of in 

a new country. 

For farther particulars on tbe subject of cultivat- 

g newly cleared lands, we refer our correspondent 

YoLSof theAgticnlturist, pBgesS and 174. 

HOOD'S BALANCE GATE. 
Thi inventor of this gilte having felt the incon. 
venience and danger connected with tbe ordinary 
rood gates, arising from tbe necessity of getting oat 
of the carriage and leaving the horses, to open the 
gate, and again, after leading them through, being 
obliged to return and shut it, tlierebv eipoeing his 
vehicle to be run away with, gave his mind to the 
subject, and tin result was tbe plan of the above 
gate, which he nowsubmita to those interested, and 
as entirely adapted to obviate this danger and trou- 
ble ; besides, being a complete protection against the 
inroads of cattle, asit will be secQ, by examiniiu; 
the principle, that a carriage cannot poos through 
thout leaving it closed. The gate has been in 
e now for twelve months ; neveiheen out of order, 
d on no occasion has it failed to S.n8wer the pur- 
pose intended ; and it can be made very ornamental 
as well aa osdul. 



Fio. S4. 
The gate is hung on a centre, and surrounded by 
fence as npreseuted by the drawing, and may be 
either sqnSre or oval, according to fancy, with two 
Openings of the ordinary width, with poets furnish- 
ed with catches, lo receive the latches at the end of 
the gate; these latches are moved by either of the 
handlea placed on the top-rail of tne gate, about 
4 feet from the centre post. 

It will be observed on reference to the sketch, 
that the gate is always open for the admission of 
carriages, for ingress or egress. The driver comes 
up to the handles farthest from the opening he en- 
tered by, he unfastens the latches, and, by a slight 
fush, he sends the gate to the opposite post, when, 
y the impetus given to it, it fasti^ns itself, and he 
then can drive on without moving from his se«t. 

A model can be seen at the Agricultuml Ware- 
house of A. B. AlIen,No. 187 Water Street, and 
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THE GARDEN.— No. 9l 

Now up and away, coantry lassies, fair and 

6rown; wrap your shawls about you, and we will 
soon find out what is to be got ready for our summer 
campaiKn. First, we wul loosen the wrappers 
about the tender shrubs; stir the top-dressing of the 
borders ; rake the grass plots, ana the leaves tiiat 
have gathered under the bushes, and then all will 
look neat and ready for the next warm rain. The 
seed-box must be inspected, and supplied with such 
as failed of the last year's crop ; the labels must be 
taken out, and rewntten ; the props and small lad- 
ders for everlscsting pea and other shoot vines must 
be neatly re-paihted — of course they were mended 
last autumn, and put carefully away — ^it is rather 
too late to have new ones made now, when one is 
almost ready to use them. Among the first spring 
work in the garden, the last trimming should now 
be done, as snrubs are liable to be much injured, or 
even killed, by beinff trimmed when the sap is in 
full flow, and the lea? budt expanded. 

As I shall have very little to say about gardening 
for some months, I must not omit here to warn the 
ladies of one plague which will mar the beauty of 
their choicest plants, unless timely care be taken to 
prevent it. I mean the snails, or slugs, as they are 
more properly called, which are so destructive to 
vegetation, that I have known in a wet season, 
when more numerous than usual, every plant in 
the garden defaced by them,, and scarcely a leaf 
escaped their ravages. But however disagreeable 
it maybe to have one's flowers devoured so uncere- 
moniously, it is a mere trifle compared to the horror 
of the risk one runs of eating the depredators boiled 
in the spinage, or turning up a fine fat one on the 
lettuce, while dressing it at dinner. Bah ! the very 
thought is enough to make one esdiew vegetable 
food for the rest of the season. Yet I have, seen 
both happen at a well-ordered table ! The war 
should begin in the autumn, and every snail be de- 
stroyed as soon as found ; they then eongregate in 
numbers just below tiie^ surface of the ground, 
around posts, trees, and shrubs, as weU as under 
flower pots ; in short, wherever they can find a se- 
cure, damp lodging for the winter. If they are 
cleared well from these hiding-places, and killed, 
they will hardly become so numerous as to be very 
troublesome the next season. 

Every one must have noticed, when at work in 
the spnng, little dusters of bluish-white globules, 
almost transparent, under the little clods oiearth on 
the beds and borders; these are the eggs, which are 
deposited in April and May, and are eamy destroyed, 
if thrown out where the sun will shine upon tnem. 

An excellent way to capturie those that have 
escaped the vigilant eye of tiie gardener in the early 
part of the season is, to spread cabbage, . or any 
other thick leaves, about the plant you yriah to pro- 
tect, and examine them while the dew is on in the 
morning— *for even snaii-huntinff requires early 
rising. They will be covered witn them. Dip the 
leaves in water, and the snails will fall instantly to 
the bottom ; but as they do not easily drown, care 
must be taken not to throw the water on the 
ground, nor let it stand unnoticed too long, or they 




will erawl away, and go to work again as merrily 
as ever I Another mwiod, equally eflective, and 
much more convenieAt, as it wiU entrap them dur* 
ing the day-;-but stop— I must not go quite so fast 
— my fair friends will pardon me for keeping this a 
profound secret, lest I should be suspected of doing 
anything to encourage lazy habits, after all the 
homilies I have written upon the advantages of 
early rising. 

A lady's dress should always be adapted to her 
employment, and is of more importance in the gar- 
den than she perhaps is aware of. The material 
must be strong, or4t will be renit to tatters in the 
shrubbery ; plain in cc^r, or it will too soon show 
dirt ; witnout trimming, and short, or it will always 
be in the way, and look untidy. Summer winds are 
hard upon the complexion, therefore, her neck and 
throat will be covered by thtf deep cape of her gar- 
den bonnet ^ and 
if she will try 
the advantages 
of thick, wash 
leather gloves, 
with a broad 
.Oaedbm 6i.ovt.— Fio. 88. stiff cuff to pro- 
tect the hands and wrists from the sun and bnars, 
she will wonder how she ever did without them. 

Her shoes— «hall I give a drawing of one of them 
also ? Dear Mr. Editor— it must come out — but I 
tremble for the effect of my next paragraph — how 
can I recommend pua elastic shoes to young ladies, 
who perhaps pnde themselves upon being Uke 
her whose 

^ Ibet b^asath her petticoats, 

Like little mice stole in and oat, 
As if they fearad the Ught** 

*< Little mice," indeed ! Why, a lady's feet, 
cased in high gum shoes, are as ugly as blade pud- 
dings, or young walmses ; and, as to fearing the 
light, they seem to have such an undue sense ol 
their own importance, that it is almost impossible 
to hide them. I believe the least said upon this 
ugly subject is best ; but if the girls have not dis- 
cretion enough to wear them, they had better give 
up working before breakfest; which is the only 
time I can, witii a safe conscience, advise them to 
devote to it. 

She must also have her own tools, and attend to 
them herself; always rub, clean, and put them in 
their own place, as soon as she has done with them. 
A lady's spade should be about half the usual 
width, with a handle as light as is consistent with 
stitength ; two trowels, of difierent sizes, with the 
sides sharp and turned inwards, so as to take up 
small plants without disturbing the earth. about the 
roots ; a small iron rake ; a hde ; a pruning knife ; 
a pair of scissors, so contrived, as to nold the flower 
after it has been severed from the stem ; and a 
basket to receive die weeds as faA as they are pull- 
ed up. In addition to these, which an absolutely 
indispensable, she ought to have a small ligiit 
whoubanow, with long handles, curving upwaras, 
which, by tluowing the weight principally upon 
the wheel, is mov^ with much more facility thaa 
those with long, straight handles ; does not strain 
the shoulders so much, and is better suited to a wo- 
man's diess, as she is not obliged to bend the body 
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80 much forwurd, which thiowB Ihe skirt upon the 
nound, and pots her every moment in danger of 
being tripped up, and haying her nom broken. 




LaBXES* WlOEBLBABnOW. — FlO. 8f . 

With this supply of- tods, a lady can trim her 
shrubbery, transplant send weed with great com* 
fort to herself, and advantage to the garden. £. S. 

COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

PxiiMrr me to make a brief reply to the article on 
Country Schools, in your February numher, in 
which your correspondent, S. H. R., having* as I 
think, misunderstood me, expresses her dissent from 
my opinions, and intimates ner belief that, on more 
mature deliberation, I shall find reason to alter my 
views. As she has done my oommunication for 
December the honor to notice it at some kngth, it 
would be discourteous not to thank her for tiie 
trouble she has tkktn to correct what she thinks 
my errors; and to assure her, that without chane- 
in^ my opinions aS there expressed, I agree entirely 
with her on most points of this very important sub- 
ject I would, however, request her to re-peruse 
my remarks, and I think she will then see that, in^ 
stead of differing so widely as she at present appre.- 
hends, we are occupying the same ground, on 
which she nroposes to take a step in advance of 
me in ascendine the hill of science.. 

I spoke of m preeent general incompetency of 
the teachers of our public Bchoola» and the conse- 
quent necessity for private inatmctibn ; while your 
tail correspondent, with commendable eiprit de 
wrp$, proposes that a prior step be taken, by '* in- 
creasing tne number of those who are now obtain- 
ing, in the Noimal Schools," the desired requisites 
for teachers* This, at least tacitly, admits die 
troth of my position, that all our sehdiols vtnotjf^ 
supplied with well educated teachers, and hence 
the necessity for increasing the number of students 
who are candidates for the office — in this I agree 
entirely with S. H. R. ; and moreover, as I have 
ffreat confidence in the wisdom and ability of my 
New York and Eastern neighbors, I am willing to 
have all the aspirants educated in the schools she 
so warmly recommends, until we, lazy Southrons, 
shall have public spirit enough to establish such for 
ourselves. 

I would have the number of good schools, pri- 
vate and public, increased until every child in the 
country should have the opportunity of learning 
everjrtning which can make him or her shine in the 
sphere of life in which he or she is placed ; ior, in 
exact proportion to the increase of good schools, 
will be the value placed by the community upon 
education ; and when we shall have four times the 
present number, all supplied with competent and 
conscientious teachers, then, but not till then, I 
shall think the necessity for private instruction 
materially lessened. 



Again, I spoke of the general unwillingness of 
farmers to pay schoolmasters. S. H. R. thinks that 
those who are qualified for the task should ** re- 
ceive an adequate compensation." Certainly they 
ought to be amply raid for imparting the knowledge 
they have acquired ; but first, we must try to re- 
move the stumbling-block, and make these farmers 
willing to open their purses. For this evil, my in- 
genui^ can devise ^no remedy which would not be 
worse than the disease. 

I honestly trust her fears are groundless, that 
** the irresistible efiect" of the adoption of my plan 
** would be e&ctually to dee^oy the public 
schools," as I believe thei^ are comparatively very 
few parents who would withdraw their children 
from the care of such teachers as S. H. R. predicts 
*< every district school in the State" will at no dis- 
tant time be supplied with—'* thoroughly impressed 
with the responsible duties of their station — ^intel- 
lectually and morally prepared for their discharge — 
and capable of traimng the expanding minds of our 
youth in every department of science, from the 
lowest to the highest." ♦ 

I, however, retain my belief, that all the com- 
bined advantages of a public course of instruction 
cannoti compensate for tne evils which must result 
to the puce minds of children, from the daily con- 
tact with numbers — and therefore, /or gtr2t e^- 
dally, I still advise maternal care, luid under paren- 
tal inspection, a good governess. S. H. R. wiu also 
find that I did not allude to. wealthy parents, when I 
recommended a union of two or three families to 
employ and pay a private teacher, lliose of my 
friends who nave made the experiment most suc- 
cessfully, are neither able to give their children an 
expensive education, nor have they the time to 
spare from the never-ending duties of plain fanners* 
wives, to attend as they min would do, to the in- 
struction of their littie ones. 

I cordially thank S. H. R., for her invitation to 
visit the Nonnal School of which she speaks so 
highly, but, alas ! my crest is a snail in its shell, 
with the motto, ** I cannot leave home." I have 
therefore little hope of being at liberty to indulge in 
such an excursive pleasure, as such a visit would 
affi)rd me; but as I am, with characteristic haste, 
maturing a plan for casting my shell; and creeping^ 
to the Falls of St. Anthony, exploring the Mammoth 
Cave, and perhaps taking some views from nature 
among the Rocky Mountains, I do not despair ol 
being able so to arrange it, that I may find Albany 
in my route thither, or on my return. £. S. 

^EiAtavah 

To TAKE THE ShELL OF PaIMT FROM RoOHS.— Let 

three or four broad tubs, each containing about 
eight gallons of water, and one ounce of vitriolic 
acid, be placed in the new painted room, near the 
wainscot ; this water will absorb and retain the ef- 
fluvia from the paint in three days, but the water 
should be renewed each day during that time. 

* Aye, when I go, I mean to creep, for, truly. I love 
not railroads, except throagb an oflen-traTalled coun- 
try—one migbt as well mount upon the wings of the 
wind, to fly with the next flock of wild geese or 
passenger pig^ns, and take ^ a faird*s eye view" of the 
wonders or nature axTd art, as to whirl over the ground 
behind a huge cauldron of boiling water 1 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWSi 

By the steam ship Hibemia, w6 aie in leceipt of 
our foreign journals up te March 4th. 

Ma rk its.— ^jAm were neglected. CMtm quite firm, 
with a speculative feeling ; some fluctui^tions during 
February and March, but it bad settled down to about 
the same rates as ruled per our last Hour dull. JBerf 
an improved demand. Btrk in little request Lard 
has fallen. Glbeete little doing. . Owme advancing and 
in good demand. Nawd jCeret in moderate request 
A'ce much wanted. fiSwdf have advanced. Tibaeco 
steady. Wool the same. 

ilfim«y.— The rate of interest had slightly declined 
since our last, aAd the money market was considered 
easier. 

TkB Weather W9» very mild throughout Febroary, so 
mach so as to push the wheat forward and endanger 
ite being injured by March frosts, should they Sdl 
heavily. 

The Com Xewf.— Sir Robert Peel will undoubtedly 
be able to get these odloas laws repealed in due time. 

CkoUra among Cattk. — A violent disease is raging 
among the cattle of Russia, similar in every ^spect 
to the cholera. 

F^a at which Oram eon he grown m JEb^jlaii^ — 
Wheat 48. lO^d. the bushel, or 69*. the quarter ; barley, 
2s. lO^d., or 22s. lOd. per quarter; and oats 2s. d^d. 
per bushel, or 18s. 4d. per quarter, inelading xeniand 
all other charges. 

Indian Cbm.-oFather Matthew and pther bene^Ient 
nersons are making Exertions to introduce the use of 
Indian com in Ireland and Great Britain, in bread, 
cake, and pudding, as used in the United States. 

3b Destroy QooeAerry Oaterpittmre. — I destroy theie 
by shaking them from the trees, then by tying a piece 
oi Oibbage-leaf around the stem of tree with a cirole 
of gas tar upon it This prevents the caterpillars 
frpm again ascending, and when without ibod they soon 
perish. — Far. Htrald. 

To PreMToe Jbfatoe*.— I am happy to state that all 
which wero packed in charred sawdust, chaned old 
tan, and other refuse, as well as those packed in dry 
turf-a^es, are as sound and free from disease as could 
be wished: they are dry, mealy, and fine flavored; 
but those that .were pitted or nacind in. the usual way 
have rotted wholesale, and the eflbivia arinng from 
them is very unpleasant— lb. 

Qtrnkon Aanmng. — Agriculture is improving npidly 
in some districts of this part of Germany, particularly 
in the neighborhood of those towns which have much 
trade with England in pr&in, and the consequence is 
that the land is now raising in value. I know of in- 
stances where, withiathe last twenty yean, the value 
of land has been increased to more than double. But 
there is still great room for improvement The land 
is iarmed, for the most part by proprieton whose pro- 
perties vary from three to thousands of acres, accord- 
ing to the districts in which they are situated. - In 
some localities the farms are all small, ia which case 
the fiirm buildings are all collected in villages. Some- 
times as many as seven or eight compose a village. 
Farms of this description are to be tound near the 
towns, which they supply with milk. The fium- 
house and offices are generally connected and under 
the same roof This building is oblong, with roofr at 
the gables as well as at the sidea One end is devot- 
ed to the dwelling-house, before which is a patch of 
ground very neatly laid out as a kitchen ana flower 
gaiden. The kitchen fire is often on the outside of 
the wall, which divides the fanner's rooms from the 
rest of the building, which is tenanted by the cows on 
the one side, and the horses on the other, and the oarts 
and inmlements are placed between them ; while at 
the end are large folding doors, which close in all the 



farmer's movable property. But the generality of the 
farms are large, and possessed and farmed by a most 
respectable class of men, many of whom are men of 
education ; and they are all distinguished for their creat 
kindness and- hj»spitality. Thehoose on such fums 
is quite sepante from the offices^ and is surrounded 
generally by an extensive garden. The oflices are in 
the form of a square, inclosing an area in the middle 
for th^ accumulation. of the manure. They consist 
of byre, stable, and sheep-shed, nain-shed— lor all the 
grain is kept in houses instead of stacks— and servants' 
houses. The buildings are often erected according 
to the most approved principles for convenience and 
comfort to the animals. The sheep are always kept up 
in the winter, 'when they get potatoes and hay, and 
Che greater part of the summer, when they got clover 
Some of these sheds are very lsj»e, capable of contain* 
ing l^MO sheep. There is a walk maue along the side 
of one of the walls, aad the area between it and the 
other wall is divided into eompartments, by means of 
railings, designed to hold a certain number o^ sheeo ; 
each of these divinons is furnished with a rack for the 
hay and clover, and troughs for ground food : and a 
small gats leads from the side walk to each division, 
so the keeper jeaa supply the difbnnt lots with food, 
and inspect them Without much trouble or disturb* 
ance to the whole ftoe^-^-JeiurmlofjSg. 

M p mtagn of Mamg Atts^I may mention that in 
improving land I found that mrimng of ^&ffitfmi sstb, 
and giving them a stimulus, is the most efleetual mode 
of improvement For example t after dnining mosisy 
soil, 1 found the grouod too-soft to bear the tread of 
hones; aad a hifioek of gnvel being near at hand| I 
spread three or four inches of it over the moss, and 
after ploughing, gave the ground first dung, and the 
following jearliine. The produce was gssat, and the 
land has nn<fi& produced superior |frass.— &of. Far. 

ilMMeCUliirc— There is nothmg new in growing 
two crops together and at the same time ; we have ia 
our island followed that system with snecess, ever 
since I can remember, and uat is upwards of thirty 
years. I^r insteace, when we grow a pataiip cren 
which we find^advaatageous as food fbr our milch 
eows, as it makes both milk and butter, sweet rich, 
and ^pood, we dibble beans in double nfws, the eeens 
four inches apart, with an interval of six or eight feet 
to the next rows, after which we sow the parsnip- 
need, harrow it, Aec, and we generally reap a good eiop 
of each. The crop of beaas does not seem to injure 
in the least tiie parsnip crop. We generally grew 
beaas with our spring and late cabbage crops. In 
eveiythirdrowofo&bSages we dibble beans between 
each cabbage. We often follow the same system with 
our crop of potatoes-^bble beans between the sets 
in every thira row of potatoes, leavinga distance of 
about two yards between each bnn. The beaas seem 
to thrive amaiingly by this naaner of planting, and 
the DMitt crops aie not in the least injured by it By 
this sjTstem ths hamta » grsatly benefited, having at 
the sane time n nndeigronnd and tep crop. 

3b jieeertam tkt Vahie of Obwt for the AoduOion of 
CboNi.'^Ptovide a number of half-pint white glass 
phials, eofffofponding with the number of Cows in the 
dairy; label and number them consecutive^. 1, 2, 3, 
lM.,andthecowstoconespond. Fill each phial with 
the first milk of the Cow beaiing the same nmdMr ; 
note down the quantity of milk each eowgifesb After 
the milk has stood in the phials about 12 houia, the 
eye can readily dlserimiiiate the aaeimt of cream 'diat 
each prodttoes, which nMudc doWa by sirteenths of 
inches. Pursue the same plan at the next milking 
about the middle ef the time of milking, and again a 
third time at the latter end of milking: The qnalitj 
may thus be easily asceitained/^Ar. HnUL 
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The American Herd Book.— Mr. L. F. Allen 
informa us, that he has the Herd Book now in press, 
and that it will probably be ready for delivery the last 
of May. It has been kept back on account of the 
tardiness of breeders in furnishing their pedigrees. In 
addition to these, it will contain a history df Short- 
Horns, and general remarks on the breeding and rear- 
ing of cattle. It will make a volume of about 200 
pages octavo. 

Thb Faembr's Biotiohary. A Vocabulaiy of 
technical terms, and Compendium of Practical Farm- 
ing. Edited by D. P. Gardner, HD. Pp.876, and some 
400 wood cuts, for il.dO. flaiper & Brothers, 82C]iff 
Street. It gives us much ph^^ure to find that this use- 
ful book is at last puUished ; nearly two years ago we 
alluded to the undertaking as calculated to be of great 
service. Dr. O. has devoted great pains to this favor- 
ite engagementand it at once a thisoietieal and prac- 
tical Bimei^ This woik consisu of two parts^ — A 
Dictionary of the scientific terms, as ammonia, nitro- 
gen, eremacausis, &c., which we plain fiurmers find so 
plentifully bespiinlded in modem essays, und which 
Ming new words, axe aometimee lathn awkward to 
get over. The other part is made U|> of pnuitTcal 
essays oii Hie cultivation of crops. In this division we 
see with great pleasure that tlM stnples of the Medi- 
terranean, such as olives, madder, uquoxice, pomnes, 
&c., are treated o( and also tea, rnubarb lor the drug- 
gist, and numerous ina]^rtant products, which can 
certainly be cultivated in the extent of our territonr, 
reaching, as it does, to the Bio Orande and Paciiic. 
These, essays are from the very best authorities, as 
Rham, Low, Loudon, and the great authors of Agri- 
culture. In Veterinary matters and Grazing, as well 
as Horticulture, we fiiid the most satisibctory matter. 
These two parts are not kept separate, but mixed in 
the dictionary form. 

There is a peculiar £Niture in the book, altogether 
new, and we oelieve important After each plant, the 
editor has placed the best account ef the composition 
of U&e ashes, and made some obeervations on the par- 
ticular manures suited to 'the crop. Now this is the 
peculiarity of the new or Chemical Agiicuhnre, by an 
examination of the ash of plants, tQ discover the 
means of applying the proper manure at the least ex- 
pense. So, if we find that lime or common salt is all 
important to a certain clop, we use it, and are saved 
the great expense of adoing a compost containing 
every fertiliser. This part of the book is very worthy 
of study, and from our knowledge of the author and 
his scientific reputation, we do not hesitate to say it is 
well done. It seems to us that the work ia one which 
will be very valuable to the practical man, from the 
numerous practical suggestions it contains; to the 
theoretical farmer, because it is full of information on 
manures, saline bodies, organic matters, &c.j and also 
to the genetal reader, because it prseents a fund of in- 
formation on Agriculture and Horticulture, in a com- 
pact form, which cannot otherwise be procured with- 
out the use of a laise lilniry. Few books we believe 
have ever been published in Agriculture so useful and 
80 well adapted to the particiuar wants of the com- 
munity. It is a handsome volume, printed in clear 
brevier type, and marvellously cheap. Eveir &rmer 
should get i% to place on the same shelf with his Agri- 
culturist We have it ibr sale at our warehouse. 

Obsbbvatioks om ns Potato, ard a Rbmbdt 
FOB THB. Potato Pla«ub. — This is an elegant octavo 

Kmphlet of 110 pages, kv Charles P. Besson. Pub- 
hed by £. L. Pratt Boston, Price 35 cents. It 
contains a history of the Potato, its Cultivation, and 
Uses, as well as a Treatise on the late malady, so in- 



juriously affecting it in this country and in Europe. 
The- work is written with no little research and 
ability, and comes before us opportunely. We bespeak 
for it an attentive perusal, for on the safety of this 
crop the lives of millions are dependant^ and unless 
the disease hf. stayed, the consequences will be want, 
suffering, and death. 

Thx Naturalist, and Journal of Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Edncation, and Literature, conducted 
by I. N. LoAmis, J. Eichbaum, J. S. Fowler, and T. 
Fanning. At Franklin College, Tennessee. In monthly 
numbers of 48 pa^s, octavo. Price $2 a )rear in ao- 
vance. This penodical is the successor of the Ten- 
nessee Agriculturist, and vm hail the issue of it with 
neat pleasure. It is conducted by the President and 
Professors of the Agricultural College at Franklin. 
Its papers treat of the science and practice of agricul- 
ture, and are written with clearness, simplicity, and 
ability. We have faith to believe that this worx will 
ultimately exercise a happy influence in the great 
Mississippi valley, and we trust it will immediately 
find a generous support A specimen number can be 
seen at our office in Abater Street where we will 
gladly receive subscriptions and forward them to the 
pubUshers. 

Thb Lifb and Timbsof Hbmbt Clat. By Calvin 
Col ton. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 John 
Street N.Y. Two volumes, octavo. Price f 5. How- 
ever much people may differ in re^rd to the character 
of Mr. Clay as an orator and politician, none will deny 
that he is an eminent fiumer, and has ever been fore- 
most in promotinithe interests of the great agricul- 
tural ^lass. Few have done more for the introduction 
and growth of hemp in the West than Mr. Clay ; and 
it is now not only extensively consumed at home in 
the different manufactures of bale rope, cotton ba^g- 
ging, coidage, ke^ but has at length become quite 
an article of export to Great Britain. He has also 
been equally efilcient in the importation and the im- 
provement of the various breeds of domestic animals, 
as we had the pleasure of seeing ibr ourselves, when 
we visited his beautiful estate at Ashland->«nd this, 
by the way, we found a pattern &rm under a high 
state of cultivation. These volumes are embellished 
with a spirited portrait of Mr. Clay, and an engraving 
of the humble log school-house at the Slashes of Ha- 
nover, where he received the first rudiments of his 
education. It ia a pretty delicate thing to write the 
biography of a living man ; yet so far as we can 
judge, Mr. Colton has done it with great fairness, and 
m his usual attractive and condensed style. We dis- 
miss these ele^nt volumes, by agreeing with him 
when he sap: ** The man who leaves his impress on 
a great nation, and imparts character to the age in 
which he lives, not only merits the regi&rd of contem- 
poraries, but will be a study ler future generations. 
That Henry Clay occupies this f>osition in the social 
state of mankind, by a consideration of the past, and 
in the prospects of the future, will scareely be 4^uea- 
tioned. Hts name, character, and history, are iden- 
tified with the history of his country : and the student 
who makes himself acquainted with nis life, private, 
professional, and public, will not be ignorant of the 
career of the United States of North America, as one of 
the fiimily of nations." 

A Tbbatisb on Bombstio Economt. For the 
use of ]roung ladies at Home and at School. By Miss 
O&tharine Beecher. A newl^ revised edition, with 
numerous illustrative engravings, pp. 360, octavo. 
Price 75 cents. Haroer & Brothen. This is a highly 
useful work, as it has been written expressly |or 
American ladies by one of the most eminentpf their 
own sex. We wish they would study it &^thfully, for 
it is calculated alike to improve them, mentally and 
physically. Of the latter point &ere is great need. 
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Ktm Sotk Qiatt %%xkulXnxal 0ocietQ. 

OttUe Slow and Fhir for 1840, to be hdd at Jubum, 

&pt. 15, 16, and 17. 

PREMIUM LIBT FOR 16M. 

ON FARMS. 

PorUM bast ealtivated &nu of no^taM than 5QMf«iii,eieliitif0 
flf woodtend, ngiud Mnt had to Um quutUy of pndiiM, Um 
■aiiBer and Mpoue of eiuUiratloB, and um praits : 

Ftoatpaamiam, 990 1 BaeoBd do^ ....fn 

ThMdo^ fU 

Tha panona making appltcatloii flir diaaa pamliiBM. moat anb- 
wh wnttan aaairen to a aaiiaa of qoaatfoni, iitlotod copiaa of 
wkkk may ba obialaad on applkaUoa to J. B. Nott, flaeralary. 



ftilt 



EXPERIMENTS AND ESSAYS. 
Flor the moat aatlalketory axpertaMat of Hall Ibadliig eattla, 

with a tal\ dotall of alt tha elicomataaeaa, 

Ant tba moat aattajkatory aip arl a aaat la aoBvwtlng p 
cropa or oChar fagetabia oMUlen iato BMumn, with 

dataltetAc 

fVir tha moat ntlsAttoiyajqwrinaat amda tar inenaatag 

■laaares la ftimlDg compoati 

For tha moat latlaflietory axparbnaat for top dnaaiag gkaaa, 

** M u gobaoll plowing, 

oradleatlag Caa. thktle,.. 

dialalng,-...*.. 

Iifigatloii 

•* *• oB tha Impiovamaat of 
aaadwhaat,byeiiltiiiaaadpropagatkm» % 



u 

M 
H 



U 
U 
U 
U 



9n 



10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 



FARM DWBLLINCNS. 

For tha baal daalga aooompaalad with ptaaa aad alavaHon, 
eomUaiag eoBvaBlaBca,oeomNny, aad good taata. 
Forbaat,.4 $15 | Saeood boat, «ilO 

Campalitova fbr 4ia pramlnma oa Bxpariaiaota aad Oaalgaa, 
moat fiurwaid thabr maattacripta to the Sacietary, Albaay, pravl- 
ana to tha lat of Eacambar, ld46, fma of poataga^ 

CATTLE 
CLASS I/-*DintaAMa. , 

BaatlhUl,ovat3y8afaold,.gl5|86eoadbaat,....« SIO 

Tbiid baat, IMplnaai 
Baat bull, S yaara old $10 \ Seeoad boat,.. . .Colmaa*a Tour. 

niiid boat, INploma. 
Baat yea()lag.lmU, 910 I Seeoad baat,.... CotmaaHlioar. 

Third beat, Diplooia. 

Baat ball eaU;. .Colman'a Tool I Seeoad baat, DlploaM. 

Baateow,3yaanoId, $15] Second baa^ flO 

Thiid beat, Diploma. 
Baat helftr, Syaan old,.... glO | Seeoad beat,.... Colmaa*aToor. 

TTdfrt beat. Diploma. 
Baat yaaultaig haUbr, $10 (Second beat,... •Coinuui*aTonr. 

Third beat, Diploma. 
Beat haUbrealf, Colman'a Tear. | Seeoad beat, .Dlpkaaa. 

< CLASS tI.r-iittasronaa. 

BeatbalVovar3yaanol4i.01S Besteow 915 

Seeo a d heat,.! 
l^rba 



Second beat,.....' 10 

Beat boll betweaa 1 and 3 

yaara old, 10 

Second beat» Diploma. 



Beathellbr 

yeanoM,. 
Seeoad beat,. 



, 1* 

tweon 1 aad 3 

10 

Dlpl 



CUiSS HI 

Baatboll,Sycanold. $15 

Beeoau oaat,*. ..«..•..•.. .. lu 
Beat bnlL betwaea 1 and 3 

yaaiaold, 10 

SecMidbwt,... Diploma. 



-DavoMB. 

Beat cow, $15 

Secoodbeat. 10 

Baat heifer, betwaea 1 and 3 

yeanoUL 10 

Seeoad beid, Diploma. 



CLASS lV^-ATBa»ftia. 



Beat boll, orar 3 yean old,.$15 

Second heat,. v 10 

Beat boll, betweea 1 and 3 

old, 10 

Diploma. 



Bmtcow,. $1S 

Seeondbeat, 10 

Beat hellhr. between 1 and 3 

yeaoold,. :. 10 

Second beat^ ••..•«.. .Diploma. 

CLASS V^-doaaaa or NAmra Aim bnttowm^ 



Beet oow, orer 3 yeanold,.$15 

Saeondbeai, 10 

Third beat, Vol.1Vaaa. 

BaatSTaaroUhallbr, 15 

beat, ». 10 

BaathaUbrcaU 



Third beat, two yeara old, 

haUbr, VoL Tkaaa. 

Beat yearling helihr,.. $6 

Seeoad beat,. • . .Colmaa'a Ttoor. 

Third beat. Vol.TMm. 

Oolmaa 



'at\var. 



Beat cow, ofegr 3 yean old,.$10 

Beeoadbeat, 10 

Thiidbeat,. VoI.Trana. 

Beat heUbr,S yean old,.... 15 
iacondbeat, 10 



CLASS VL^NATirtf Cattlb. 



Third beat, Syear old haUbi,.$5 

BeatyearUaghelibr. 5 

Second beat,. .. .<Coimaa*aToor 

Third beat, •..Vol.Tiana. 

Baat halte calA Colmaa'i Tonr. 



WORKING OXEN. 



Best team of 90 yoke fimn 

any one Co., .$35 

Seeoad beat. 15 

Beat yoke of oxen, 15 

8eco$d beat, 10 



Third baat yoke,. . ..YoLlteM, 
Beat 10 yoke of oxen flam 

aay one town, 990 

Second beat, 90 

Thbd beat,.. .. . OolmaB*a Tow. 



THREE YEAR OLD STEERS. 

Beat yoke, $10 1 Seeoad beat, $B 

. Third beat, Diploma. 
Beat team of 10 yoke flrom any one eooaty, .... $Uk 
To boya between the agaa of 10 aad 90 laelaalva, who ahall ex- 
hibit the beat broke yoke of 3 year old alaen, of Unlr own 
trahiing, Colman'a Tonr. 
Second beat do., Diploma. {Third beat do...... naaaaetloBa 

. TWO TEAR OLD STEERS. 
Beetyaka,....^... $10 1 Second beat,.. ..Oolxnn'a Taw. 

TUid beat, Vol. Tnaa. 
To boya nader 16 yean of age who ahall axhlMt the beat broka 

yona of 9 yaw old aieen of their own training, Ool.Tow. 
Second beat, Diploma. | Third beat, Vol'llaaa. 



Beet yoka,.<^< 



Secead beat,. .. .Cobwui*a Tow. 



YEARLING STEERS. 

$81 

Third beat, Vol. Traaa. 

Tb boya aador 16 yaan af a$a who ahall exhibit the beat braka 

yoke of yeaiUag aieera of their owa tralalng,' Ccimaa*a Tow. 

Seeoad beat Diploma, j Third beat, Vol. Traaa. 

la- awannng the pmmlama on woridag oxan aad amata, tha 
aii^ teama will be aufctfected to a trial oa a loaded cart or 
wagoa, aader the dbaatloa of the aoounlttae ; aad nartteolar ra- 
fbraace will be had to the matehlag, tralalng, and MoUlty af tha 
" «a well aa their gaaend appearaace. 



.$10 



FAT CATTLE AND FAT 8BBBP. 

Beat pair fiiCoian...* $15 | Second beat....... 

Third beat, Oolmaa*a Tour. 

Beataxoralaar, ilO | Seeoad beat, 90 

Third beat. Vol. Tmaa. 

Beatlbteoworhalto>....9lO|Seeoodbeat, 9S 

' Third beet, Vol. Tmaa. 
A Alt ox taking a pramlom as one of a pair, caaaot conpata 
alagly fbr another pramlnm. 

Beatlktaheep, 910} Second beat,... Cblman*a Tow. 

' Thftd beat. Vol. Traaa. 

Appllcaata for the pramioma oa fkt eattle and aheap, mnat for* 
ah atateamataof the amoaer of fimdlag tha anlnnla, aad tha 
klad, qnaatlty, aad eoat of the OxkL ' 

STALUONS. 
CLABB I-/ar atf warlc. 

Beat, over 4 yean old,... ...910 I Third beat, Dljninma 

Seeoad beat, •.. 5 | Rrarth beat,.. .....Vol. Traaa 

CLASS II— IMfad. 



Beat, ovw 4 yaan dd. • . • . . 9 10 

8eeendbea^ 5 1 Fttuth beat, VoL 



Third beet, ._. . DiiAoaMu 

Ttani. 



CLABS lU—DrmffkL 

Beat,ovar4yaawold, 910 1 Thiidbaat,.. 

, 5 nraithbeal,. 



Vol. 



DiBloaML 



Beats 



THREE YEAR OLD STALUONB. 

eldalallloa,...9lO Third beat, 

5 Foorthbeal, .ToL 



6BLDINGB: 



.VoLT^EiSi. 



Beat pair, 



MATCHED HORBOI. 

9101 

Third beat, 9 Vola. 



MARE8. 

Foarth, Vol. Tmaaaadona. 
Beat bnod blood mara (with (faal at her footx 910^ 

• 95 1 Thlrd^. • . . . . . .. < 

vol. Traaaactkma. 

lam (with tel at bar Ibol), 910> 

.9s 

TMM, Vol. 



OILABB L— Lena Woobua. 

98 1 Beat 5ewaa,.... •.*98 

Seeoad beat,. .. .Oolmaa*a Tow. 

Third beat,. 

pan 9 lamba, 99* 



Beatboefc, 98| R« 

Seeoad beat,. . .Oohnaa'a Tow. Sec 

Third beat, .....Diploma. I Th 

BwtpcnSlaml 
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CLASS 11.— IftlDDLI WoOLbBD. 



back, 98 

BMoad belt,. . .OoUnaa*! Tow. 
Thbd^bMt, Dtplona. 



Best 5 ewes,. 9S 

Second beet,. • . .Colinaii*t Tour. 
Third best, DipkmM. 



Best pen 5 Iftmbs, ^6- 
TU» €l»M laelodes the Seathddwe, Norfolk, Donet, N«ttT«, dc^ 

CLASS HL— Mbbinos Min tbrb Gkaosi. 

BastbBck 981 Best five ewes, fB 

Second best,. . .Coiinan*s Tour. I Seeond best, .... Colimui*8 Toor 

Thlfd best,..« « Dlplom&.J Third best, Dlploina. 

Best pen 5 lunbs. 95. 
This tflesstaictaHles ftH those genenuly denomianied Merisos, 
whether of poio or nixed blood. 

CLA^ rv.— SAzom amd THin 6KiJ>ne. 

Best buck, 901 Beet Ave ewee, 98 

BMond bait,... ColiiMA*s Tour. I Second best,.. ..Cei^Mi'e Tour. 

Third best,. lMploiDa.jThhrd best, Dlplonn. 

Best pen 5 laoibs, 95. 
Thli dans IMhides nU ihos« geHemlly 
of pvie or miied blood. 



BWINB. 

19BiOBth%.910 I Beet eow, flO 

Second best, ... Go1bmb*s Tour. J Beeond bMC, ..•• Oobnui's Ttoor. 

ThM baft, DtpkNU. fThMbest.. IMploaM. 

BestlotoTntaiiindsrlO nonlhibwt lestattlbar In noiber, 
CwMui's Tow^ Second best, IMploBn. 
In nwudinK pnniiiine on hqfi, i n ft te nB e will bn had not 



■wraly to ilM or present condition, but to that pravordon bet' 
bone and meat which pvoodioi the iioaiaat valno Ikm ttm least 



POULTRY. 
For Chn boit lot of Doridaf Ibwls, not loH than S, ono coak and 

twohens,.' *» ^^^ft 

For the best lot ofBlaek Poland, not leas Umu three,. 3 

Kor the best k>t of lane ibwls^ot leas than threes S 

For the best pair of doeks,.. 93 I For the best pair of tuteys,.. 8 

Par the beat pair of gaaae, 3 

For the boat and yoataat vailnty of bam yard fowls owned by 

HwAidiiMlOi^ 10 



FARM niPLniENTS 

Bestplow,^ BUTorlfedal 

Second dos ..Dl^oaia. 

Third do., VoLTons. 

Best snbsoll plow, Silver Ifedal. 

Second do, ...IMplmna. 

Third do.,. . . VoL Tnmsaettone. 
Best farm wanm, Bilfor Medal. 

Saeoaddo., nplonuu 

mrd do^. . . .Vol. Ttanaaodons. 
Beat hanow,. . , . . Silver Medal. 
Best enltivator,. • . Silver Medal. 
Beat fhiinlnc ndU, Silver Medal. 

S sson d do, Dlplomn. 

Third do.,... V(d. TransactioM. 
Bost hone power, . SUvar Medal. 

BWonddo^ Dipiionw. 

ThMI daw,. . .Vol. Tiwuwaettons. 
Beat com staik enttar, Sll. Med. 

Second do., Dt^oma. 

TMpddo., VoLinnnB. 



'SUver Mednl/J 

Second da, Dli^ona. 

ThM do^* • •Yd. Tlansaetlons. 

Beat drill barrow, Diploma. 

Beat atmw cmter, . Sllter Medal 



8d beat stmw eQttar,.^Dlpionia. 
Third do.,. . * • Yd. !hanascllons. 
Best com and oob omshar,. . 910 



Tlilni do.,...Yol.Tkaiisaetions. 

Beat clover machine, 910 

Seeond do., IHploma. 

TOrd dos...YoLTtan8aietlmN. 
Best llai and hemp dr8ssar,.9iO 

Second do. Diploma. 

Third do.,. . .Vol. Tvansaetiens. 

Itoatberseeart, .Dtdoaaa. 

Best 01 eartf... *....••. .qo.»« . 

Beat horse rake, do. .. . 

Best ox yobs, do.... 

Beet tem hanaosy. . • • • • do. . . . 

Bestsaddle, ^ 'do ... 

Best grain emdie....... oo .. 

Best she hand rakes, do.... 

Beat aix hay fbrlBi,....<« do.... 
Best six gram scythoS|..*do.... 
Best six cradle seythes,. .do.. .. 

Bestdzdnng fores, do.... 

Best six axes,.... ..•••. .do.... 

Best six hoes, do.... 

Best hay flg|int..._. ... • vvtS 



• The trial of plows will take placa on Toasday, Septt lith. 

For the best and most nnmerona cdlocthmof ogrlcnltanl im- 
dement^ % 910 

AIsoi fv Iho beet nnd most nvmemos eoiloettan of i^leillnml 
hMploBsents mannfoetuod In. the Stale of Now York, by or nn- 
der the sapenrislon of Iho exhibitor, Silver Medal. 



Cumpliaaee with the fdlowing mles will be strictly reqaind of 
those who compete for these nnemlnms, vis. : The cows to be fod 
on pastnre, green con-stalk fodder, or gram cut for the porpee^ 
only. No nain, roots or slops of any description, to be fed dur- 
ing the trial, nor for flfteon days preMding th»>trial. The cows 
to be owned by tlie compelltoiB previous to the 1st day of Febr., 
1846. The uiUk drawn Aom the eows on some one day during 
the trial to be aocumtdy weighed and measnred, and the result 
stated. A sample of at least 95 lbs, ofthe batter BO made to be 
exhlUted atthe fthr at Anbnn, for the iaspeeaon of the examin- 
ing coBunlime. The parttcnlar breed of the eows to bo slated, If 
known, and the method of making and preserving the bntler. A 
oarlificate signed by the owners of Hw cows, and at least one 
other peiBon who amtsted in milking and making the batter, da- 
tailing the above partienlan, will be reunited. 

The execntive oommitteo believe timt fo w, if any, pramloam of- 
fered on neat cattle will reanlt in greaier beneflt to the formlnc 
interest, than those on the prodaets of the dairy, providlag flxea 
rales, reqairing uniformity of food, be fattUWy enforced. The 
increased list of premiums is oAred with the hope it wlU Indnen 
extensive oompetttion thranghont the Stem. Let this delect be 
accomplished, and an opinion appwartntatlng to aocursey may bo 
formed by the public which of the eeveral breeds of eows are the 
beat for dairy purposes, and foom those that prove the beat, tut- 
thar im p rovement may be nmde. 

Beet9Slbe.nmdelnJune|.410 Seeo n d beety. . .Odman*a Tour. 

Sooondbeat, Cdnmo'n^. Third best, Silver Medal. 

Third beat,.. Yd. Tranaaetlona. Fourth beet, DIplonm. 

Beet 90 Iba. made at anytime Fifth beet,...Yol.Transaetiena. 
915 

The claimants for pssnslums must state In writing the tinm 
when It was made ; the number of eows kept on tho foos; the 
mode of keeping ; the treatment of the cieam and milk before 
chumhig ; the uwde'of diuraiag fainter and summer : the method 
of fredng the butler flrom the Brilk: the quantity and kind of salt 
used ; whether saltpalvsor any otnar iuhstaneea have been em* 
ployed. 

The butter oAred for pnashims must bo preaenMd la butter 



Best 100 lbs.,. 



One year old ami ov«r. 

9U I Third beat,... 

.Oobnan^s Taur. | Fdurth doi,. . 
FUU| do., Yol. Tnmanellons. 



tSlivar Htodal. 



Lam than oneyoar dd. 

Best 100 lbs., 915 I "mnl best, SUvsrMedsL 

Second best,. . .Colman'S Toor. | Fourth do.^ .Dlplomn^ 

Fifth do.. Yd. TmnsartJons. 
Those who fe e au t cheese for the premiums oSbted,mwatatalo 
in wriUng the time whoa it was made; the number of cows kspt; 
whether the cheeee was made ftom one, two, or mote milklngs ; 
whettier any addition is made of cream ; the quantity of ronnot 
used, and the mode of iNoparing it ; the mode of preesurs, and 
the trsaiBBont of cheese aftsrwaraa 



PLOWING MATCH. 



First pr emium, 919 1 Thiidp wiliHii 

Seeond' dft,. ••••••• ••••••. Ifil Fauididlp^.... 

Fifth, VoLTmnsaeihms. 



Fiftht 
Far boys undsr eighteen 



910 

Oalmnn^Toor. 



V^ 



of age 



Thtod, 

Ono-fourth of an acre will be requliud to be plowed wiihUi an 
hour aadaquaitor, with 19 mfauilaa for raat-tho flmrow sUee to 
bonotoverlSinetaaawMOrMtleMthnnOhNheslttdepth. The 
pinwman to drive his own team, a^ tho fturowalleo to imnahi 

For tho best loKqn^cyas wdl asqimatfty eonsMsrad) made 
IKmi Ave cows, in M|raeeesstvo day»-» lbs of the bntler to be 
oxhdblted, 93& 

915|ThMbaBCb 91O 



DAIRIEB. 

fte the best choose dalry^.990 1 Second best, 930 

Tlilrd best, f9a 
B. P. Joursox, of Roma, uneida comity, CVmlrmaa. 
For the bwt butter dn^, fssj Seeond da,.9l5 I Third do.,.910 

Zkvos TMJLTVf of Pmttsvlue^ Chairman. 
Tho oampeUlors for the above premiums must somply with tho 
following rsguhithMS. They must stoto the actual product of the 
cheese or butter dairy ; the loealityof such dairy in latitude ; tho 
conposition ofthe eoilas near as may be where the dairy form Is 
situated; the kind of grass used for pasture and for hav; the 
quaaHty, in pounds, of milk per cow on the average and la the 
aggTMtato ; me quantity of cheese or bntler to tho hundred pounds 
ofmilk nroduced ; the gram quantity of milk and cheeee, or but- 
ter, prooueed ; the quality ofthe cheeseor butter ; the method of 
msJdng ; the brood of cows oomposlng the dairy ; and all such 
other details produoad as shall determine ths meet pnAtaMo.mode 
of eonducthigthe cheese or butter dairy business. 

SUGAR. 

Bast S5 lbs. maple sugar,... 910 I Third best ^CJIS!^ 

Second beat,***. » 9 1 Fourth beet...... ...Yd. nana. 

For the beat S9 ponnda of Obniatalk sugar, Silvur Medal. 
No momlum to be awarded uAem the sample odhmdshall bo 
doemecl wofthy of it. 

The nroooM of maaufootnmand eUitfyhminuat bo parteulaily 
stated In reforenoe to the mado and oornsiaik I 



Bost specimen maaufootnred 
(woven Into cloth or rib- 
bons) 919 

Seeond beat, '».. 10 

Third beetr ..*. Cofanan*s Tour. 

Fourth beet, Yd. Trans. 

Best specimen not lem than 
one pound reeled sUk,* • • * * 93 

Saoonfa beet. ...•••.••• DlnkMna. 

ThM lest. .Yd.Tkans. 



BILK. 



Bost specimen sowing sIUl not 
lem than one pound, of do- 
mestie growth, $1% 

Second best, .. . ............. a 

Third beet, Didoma. 

Fourth best, Yd. Trans. 

Beet ono-half buAd eooooonk 
1846, ;.9lt 

Second beat,...ColBMn'a Tour. 

Thlfdf 
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DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Bmt wonllen blankfits, 9&-— See 

obd, 4— Third, 3. 
Bast tea yMds AmmI, fS- See 

Mid, 4— Third, 3. 
Beat tan yiudi wootlea deth, $5 

BeeoBO, 4— Third, 3. 
Beet woollea carpet, 16 Bee 

<Mid, 4— ThM, aT 
Best tow elolli, IS yarti» 93— 

flaeond, JMpkNBa. 
Baat tea jmim llaea, fS-Bac 

ondt 4-~-Tblid| 3> 
Baat tea yards Iiaan diapar, S5 

fl e coad, 4-*-Thlrd, 8. 
Baat hearth rnc, 9^»— Becoad,4 

—Third, 3— Foorth, 2^FUttL 

Trans-'Slxth, Dtploma. 
Baat tea yards keney, f3 Bee 

and, »— Third, Trans. 

aat lag earpet,15 pi^V^ 

Sacoad. 3— Third, Tkaas. 



Beet doable carpet sovariet, 9^ 

•-^lecond, >— Third, 9— Fourth 

Trans. 
Best pair wooUen knit stocktagi, 

tt-Seooad, Tiaas. —Third, 

Diploma. 
Best woTa woollen^ stoddagt, 

fa Becoad, Tmas.— Third, 

Dlplona. 
Best eotton wove stoekingi, t9 

— Beeoad, VoL Tabs.— Third, 

INplODUU 

Best lb. of Unas sawing thread, 

$a Beeoad, Tnuu.— Third, 

Diploma. 
Best linen woven stocklBfs, 99 

— Baoond, Tr.— Third, Dlpb 
Best linen knit etocklncs, IB— 

Second, Tnuis.— Third, Drpu 
Bast kj^ cotton stocklDgi, 9^i~ 

Bscond, Trtas.— Third. Dip. 



Best bed quilt, or other bed or window Aamiture, dlscrttlonary 
piemluns, at tlie optloa of the eommittaa. 

FRUIT. 

For the greatest variety table apples, 9^ 

For the saeond greatest,. ... 93 | For the third greatest,. .Vol. Tr, 

For the best twelve sorts, not lass tlian three of each, 93* 

Bast new saedllag appla,* 93 

Ftor the greatest vaiisty of table peais»..... 3 

For the second greatest, Vol. Tiaas. 

For the tre^last variety of wtoler pears, • do.... 

For the best twelve qalaees, «.p do.... 

For the best twelve peaches, .....do...> 

For the best twenty^fonr ploms > do.... 

For the best six bnnches of native grspes, do. .. . 

For the best 8lx.biuiGhes of fiMaign grapes,... do. .. . 

Fkir the best dosenflgs, Dlptoma. 

Forthasscondbsst, Vol. Tr.... 

For the bast oee^half deasnorsngss,.... ••>....«•..•>.■. .do... • 
For the best eee half doien leiwoBS,. »■»»••••»»»».»»».»» »do« .» . 

For the best doasn MctailMS,... do.... 

For the best doasn apricots, do.... 

Fw the beat doaen DoaMgieaatoi,. ..••.•..•...•....•«.. .do. . . » 
For the bast plat of almonds do*... 

Riae/vid, Thata eoamiUea of be appolated by the Bioea* 

ttve Oommltlaa, who shall report at the next annual neetiag a 
list of not enoedlaa 80 kiads of apnles, which shall be in their 
ontaloa best adapted to the acoaoinlcal demands of the people of 
ftla State, aad be beat suited to the dlBbreat localltias of the 
coiapdstaig their post exteaslva nee la all seasons, for 



and fix exportattoo. the Individual naaee of 
■Id flrdts. adiawlag of each eepsiats Uad, with a particolar de- 
aoripHon theiaof ; and that In this oipnaotlOB they also take into 
eoBsideiarton the sevaial classes of flae froUs as adapted to ttie 
above porpooas, and — doUan be apnoDrialed as la the Jndg- 
■antcf the Bzecntlve Ooaunlttaa shall be necessary to acoom- 
pttA this oiyaet 

C $mm itt m, L . F. Atten, Black Bockj Dr. A. Btevens, New 
Torit ; Dr. A. Thmnpeoa, Aoroia ; L C. Flatt, Flattsbaq^ ; FroC 



BT the greatest variety and qoaallty, BHver Medal. 

seeaodjBaaiest,...Di]^ | For third greatest,. .Vol 

For fbe best FkKal oraaneat, Bliver MedsL 



1 Fer best saedllag dahlia, .^. Dip. 



FLOWER& 
For the 
For the 

For 

For ^he aoooad best,. . Di 

Fte third bast, Vol. l^nus. f For the seoond liest* VoL Traais. 

For the bast twaaty-dva wlatlee of Dahlias, Silver Medal 
For the oeeond beotn- .Diploma | For the third best,. .Vol. Tinas. 
Vv the BMNt beantUhl boqnat, compoeedofnot less than twelve 
varletfteo, Oolmaa's Toni. 

Becoad best, DIploBia. | Thbd beat, Vol.Tteas. 

For the giaalest variety of hoose plaais owned by one ladl- 
vldiMl,... .Dlptaaa. 1 Becoad gieatast, VoL Tiaaa. 

For the best 90 vailatlasaenBan asters, VoLTiaas. 

For the beet six vailaliisaanatlonplnkr- ..do.... 

Fbr the bast IS varlatlae rases la bloon Dtriona. 

Bnnond bnst. • •••», ...VoLxTaas. 

ForthebestSvailettesof OactoslablooiB, Diploma, 

Forthebeet3vartettoaCemelll»Japoaka,lBblaoBi do.*.. 

Fcr ihebestoln^OhBiaUlalBUooBi,,.** • do.-. 



Best SGeraaiams la bloomy do.... 

BseondbssI, Val.TteBi. 

VEOETABLBB. 

salar y, 9 vo ls. Tr. 19 best table-lwets, Vel. Tt, 

BanluMwer,. . do. . 19 beet pamrips, ...do.... 

IB beet aaioaa...... .■ ...do... . 

S best heads of eabbaga, .do* .. . 

. Jdps,.... .Vol.iyuM. 19 beet tOBMteei........de»... 

M besteanaii, .do....) 9bssiparpleaigplaaMo**.« 



ebesthea^broeeoU, 
bast white 



Throe best sqnasbee, . . . . do. . . . 

Ijaifpset pnmpidn, • .do.... 

13 best ears seed com,. . .do, .. . 
Best half peck table po- 
tatoes,.. « 99 

Second best, Tians. 

Beet seedUng potato, 95 

MCantelaop meloas,. . . .Tntn. 



19 best sweet potatoes,. .Transi 
19 best water dmIoos,. . . .Trahs. 
Best half peek Lima beans. 

Vol. Tirana. 
Best half peek Windsor 

beans, Vol. Trans. 

Best bunch doable pan-' 

ley, VoL Trans. 

Dlscretloaary psemlnms will be awarded on choice garden pro- 
ducts not above eaumerated. 

MIBCEIiLANBOUS. 

Best Iron Gate for fcmi pwrpose s , Sflvar Medal. 

Best ornamental cast-iron vase, on pedestal, Diploma. 

Beet aunple dmin tile,. .* * Diploma. 

Best quarter of an acre of osier wtllow, and the beetspednons 
maanfbctnred flrom the prodoet, SB. 

Best specimen wire bnrdle mice, to be aaeoaspaalad with an ac- 
count of cost, BUvarMedaL 

BDCBBTIONABY PBAMIUMB 

Will be awarded Ibr— 

1st— Stoves aad other Maaafhetoiao of Iroa. 

9d— Palndngs and Drawfngs. 

8d— OmaaMntal Bhell, Needle, aad Wax woifc* 

4th— Implements and Maehlncffy. 

AbM, ibr all such other articles aad ptodnets not nniiiawimd 
above, as shall be deemed worthy of eaeoaateaiaBt. 

FIELD CBOPS. 

Beet crop of wheat raised mim any oiia flurm, tlS. 

Second best, 9H>ITynlbest, 9VoU.Tutas. 

Best crop of spring wheat reiised upon any oae firm, MU. 
Beeoodbest, 910 | Third best, 9Vol8.TnuM. 

Best crop of Indian com raised upon any one ftrm, 915. 
Becoad best, glO | Third beet,. .VoL Tranaactioas. 

Beet crop of barley raised upon any one Ihim, 910. 

Second best, $5 {Third beet,.. VoL Traumcdoos. 

Best crop of rye raised umm any oae ftim,. fia 

Second best, 9^ I Third best,. .VoL Transactions. 

Beet crop of oats laised upon any one Ibnit. 9IO. 

Second best, ...*..9S I Third best,. .VoL Traaeectk>ns. 

Beet crop of potatoes nr table, laised upon any one Ann, 910. 

BecottdbeeL. $5 t Third Beet,. .Vol Tranaacttoas. 

Beet crop of potatoes, quantity coasldered, raised npoa any oae 

flurm. 910, 
Beeoad bast, 9S I Third beet,. .Vd. TraaaaetlaBS. 

Beet crop of sugar beets raised upon any oae fbrm, fW. 
Stomdbest, 95 I Thtad best,. . VoL TtaasacHons. 



Best crop of maagolwurMl raised npoa aay oae ibnn,tlO. 

oadbsst, • •6IThlrdbeet,..Vol.TraBsaeti( 

Beet crop of ruU baga raised Qnoa aay em fknn... ..910. 



Seoond best, 9^ | Third best,. .Vol. TraaeaeHoas 

Best crop of eairoti raised upon any one turn, BlOi 

Second best, 96 |'niit«Ibest,..Vol.Tteanctlotti. 

Bestcropofpaas raised upoB any oae ihrn,. 9I6L 

Second beet, • 95 I Thinlbes^.. vol. Transactions 

N.B. It Is ludeiBlood the above premiuna an to be awarded 
Ibr cropa raleed la the usual cultivatioB ct the ikrm— to Include 
the entlre'Crop raised In each case. It la not Intended to oflbr 
piemfauas fi>r crops laised on small panels of land— by vnosual 
maaudag and cultivation. 

Beat acn of com. ibr fodder, •& 

Bast half aaaafhopsf 951Besthalfacnof tobaeeo,..*95 

Best half aoe of Baiz, 5 [ Best aen of eabbsfo ••. 6 

Beat acn of feroont com, fS. 

Beet aen of clover seed, 9-10* 

Seooad beet,. ..Colmaa's Tour. | Third best,. .Vol, l^utaetloiii. 

Best aen of thnothy seed, ff^lO. 
Seoanaoast,..Oelmai;'sToQr. (Third bast, DIplonia. 

Thxm who preeent dalaw to pnmlums Ibr ibim crops, most 
stato tai writing the fbllowlag parttenlan : The eonditlott of the 
soil at the oommeaceinent of eoltlvatlon Ibr the crop; the pnvl- 
ous cnp and cultivation, aad quantity of maaun used upon It; 
the quaatity and Mad of manun the present season : the ouaatlty 
aad sort of seed used ; the time and manner of sowing, cwaniag, 
and harvesting the crop ; the amouat of the crop detemdned by 
actu&l weight or measurement, and the expense of euldvatloB. 
The wad shall be oieasnred by some surveyor, who shall swear 
to thd corrsctaaM of his survevi aad that It was made with a 

hedslBantofthe 



aad the 



nemium, with two 



chaia Aad Tvinj^u ; _ _ 

other persons Wo assisted la measuring, shall certify under oath 
as to tae qnand^r produced fton the iMce of land meaUolMNl In 
the eertU^to of tae surveyo r a a d a eample of gnda shatt be 
p n nat e d nt the annual meeihig, with the oath of the appUcant, 
IhatthasamelsaJhbrsaanleofthewholsaMip. 

The stafenMBts reqalied flom thoee who coaaela for the an 
miBBM on frroM aad nald enpe, meet be seat toX 3. Ncvr, na- 
eordlag Beereiary, Albany; prMloas to the let of December, 1B48, 
and the pnadnmv will be awarded at the annual maatlag of the 
flDdety on the third Wedneoday of Jaauary. 

N .B, PMt e will be snhsttatod fty aonay, on flia ■ppiioHlw of 
the p ei i on s receiving the 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1847—1848— 181$. 

Wbsreas, the Agrievltvrai Society of the State of New Tork 
hoa not an ezperlineDtal Um ; and whereas, to MMne exlsat, 
■atiilaclory esiwiiiaenta can be made by iMelllipat fannen on 
their own fiuroiB ; therefwe 

Jiuelved, That th« undermentioned list ef promlnmsbe oflbred 
to induce pablkc ipirtled indlvldaali to lend their valuable aid in 
extending the bonndariet of accurate niial knowledge. 

Three promioms will be awarded of $30, #90» and $10, in 
Janoary, 18^ For the best expertnient tipon a head of not lass 
than eight cows, to detemlne toe relative advantages of soilbig, 
or Uepaatorlng milch cows. The experiment In be conducted as 
follows : 

lit The experiment most commence on the finl day of Blay, 
and be continued until the flrst day of November. 

9d. The cows to be divided In two tots of foar each. One lot to 
be soiled, the other depastured. Befiwe commencing the experi- 
ment, each lot must be weighed, and the record of the weight re- 
turned to the commltiee. It Is necessary that the two lots shall 
be as near aUte in weight and mllklnc pvopeities as possible. 

Sd. The mttk of 6ich lot to be weighed sepante dally. 

4lh. The manure made Aom those soiled to be ascertained In 
colds. 

5th. An acconnito be topt of the expense of selling, also a de- 
tailed statement of the entire manafement, toother with the 
mansorement of the land oeeapled in soiling, and'eaeh to be re- 
turned to the conunittee. 

6th. A description and measoieawnt of the land oeeopM ibr 
pasture, also to be made. 

7th. Each lot to be weighed at the oonclnaioB of (ha ezpitlmnnt. 

For the best experiment to te continued through three erops, to 
ascertain In bushels of grain and weicht of stalks or stmw Ihe 
actual value of manure to a Qvmer. Tim experiments to be con- 
ducted as follows, vis. : 

1st. Three oonliguons acres of ground shall be sheeted. 

SU. One acre of which shall be manured with not more than 
ten cords of common bam yard manure the first year, and plowed 
ucder. The second acre to be manured with fermented or com- 
posted manure, to be applied In any manner the experimenter 
chooses— bat n Aill account of the mode Is to be made, and the 
manner of application. Also» an aecurato account of the cost of 
the ffi yM " 1a' and Its apptteation. 

3d. The three acres are to be planted with eon the first year ; 
the sacond to be sowed with barley or oats ; the third jcrop to be 
winter grain; an aecurato account of the yield of each crop to 
be kept 

4th. A AiU account of the whole numagement and all the de- 
tails respecting the cnltnre and the eirenmetanees aflhcting the 
Giop. 

Slh.— The sereral kindi of loU to be pnrtlcnlariy described, and 
spedmens transmitted to the Stato Society for analysis, before 
commencing the experimen t a n d also at the eondnslon of the 
^Bffjnr*"*— ^^"•Hminarteg caroflilly between each acre. 
For the bett,. .•40 1 Second best,. .030. 1 Thlid best,. .990. 

N.B. The spechnensof soil to be selected for analysis, must be 
taken fh>m the surlhoe in different parts of the acre. Where the 
aere is men sward, the sample must be taken Just attbetenntnar 
tton of the roots of the glass, flpecimeas sliould also be selected 
from the depth of seven or eight Inches. At all events, immedi- 
ately below t|^ ustul depth to which the plow runs. The spe- 
cimens of soil mast in no case be mlsad; and should eooslst of 
about 1 lb., sewed in a cotton beg. 

990 win be paid at the Annual Meeting of the Society, la 1818, 
to the person who will make the moat ndsfhctory agrienltnral 
experimen t accuracy and the Importance of the experiment to 
be token into consldemtlon. A ftul detail of the expertment and 
its resttiti must accompany the application. 

Fw the best managed eattoe flock of shaap^ of not less than 100, 

to be awarded at the annual meeting la 1848. 

Beet,. -930. | Beeood best,. .#90. | Third bset,. .flO. 

The applicant for these nmnluma will be required to Aimlsh 
the Society with the following information, via : 

1st. The kind and quantitv of food and in value. 

9d. The quantity and quality (tf wool— this to be detemined 
by its being sabmltted to the stapllnc of eome respectable maau- 
ftcturing estnhlishment, whose ceitioeato ahall accompany the 
application for the premium. 

N. The number of the Increase. 

4th. Kind of sheep and the numbar of ewea. wathen, and bucks. 

0th. The value of sheep whea Ihttoned, aad the value of 
lambs tot the butcher. 

To CoRESBPOMBBnTS^L. T. Tslbot, A BobseilbeL Nath. 
flawyier (whose queetlons will be answered by a gentleoMui who 
has trsTelled hi New Mexico, California. Ac.), C. N. Bement, J. 
Bowers, Arch'd Jane, and T, are received. Twoof the artideeof 
the latter for Boys' Department came to hand so lato ae to be out 
of season, we shall therefoia lay tiiem over ttU next year. The 
odier articles shall appear in our next They an au good, aad 
we am much obUgad. 



RETUEUr or THE MARKET. 

PKICES OVBRINT IlT HBW YO|tK, HAKCB 23, 1846. 

ABHES,PotB, per 100 lbs.. 94 00 to 04 08 

Pearis, ^ do. 4 38 ** 4 44 

3ALBROPE, lb. 8 •< 7 

BARfCQaerettion, ton, 95 00 " 9B 00 

BEANS, White, bush. 1 13 *« 1 S5 

BEESWAX, Am. TeUow, lb. 98 « 33 

BOLT ROPE, do, 18 *• 13 

BONES, graand, hoah. 40 ** SS 

B RIgrL JW, American, lb. 8S " - OS 

BOTTEE, TaHe, do. 10 ** 9S 

Shipping do. • « 13 

CANDLES, Bfottid, Tallow, .». dow *• 11 

Sperm, do. 9S ** 38 

St eartne, do. 90 **i 98 

UHiSBdS, ^......do. 6 ** 10 

COAL, AnthmcHe. 9000 lbs. 5 50 » 50 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 11 ** is 

COTTON do. " 11 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.. ..yard, 13 « 14 

Kentucky do. 19 ** 18 

FEATHERS, ib. 90 «• 34 

FLAX, American, do. 7 ** 8 

FLOUR, Northern and Western,..; bU. 5 50 " 5 87 

' F^cy ,do. 00 ** 50 

Southern, de. 5 SO ** 5 87 

Richmond City Mils,. de. 8 50 " 8 75 

Rye, do. 3 75 *« 4 00 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bush. 1 15 " 195 

Sonthen do. 1 10 •* 190 

Rye, '.do. 80 <« 89 

Com, Northen,* do. OS « 70 

Southern, do. 07 •« 00 

Beriey, do. « «• 05 

Oats, Northern do. 43 «* 45 

Southern, da 38 ** 40 

GUANO do. 800 » 3 00 

IIA7,in bales 100 lbs. 80 *• 00 

HEMF, Russia, clean. do. 810 00 ** SIO 00 

American, water-ratted, ton, 105 00 *• 188 00 

American, dew-ratled, &o. 75 00 ** 195 00 

SIDES, Dry Southern, do. 8 " 10 

HOPS. lb. 90 « 35 

HORNS, 100. 1 00 ** 7 00 

LEAD ....lb. 400 ** 4 08 

Sheetandbar do 41** 5 

HEAL, Corn bU. 3 18 <« 3 90 

Com hhd. 16 75 " 16 00 

MOLASSES, New OrieaM. gal. 30 «* 38 

MUSTARD, American lb. 10 ** 31 

NAVAL STORBB-Tkr, bU. 8 00 « 886 

Plteh do 1 98 «• 138 

Rosin 40. 75 *• 85 

Turpentine do. 4 00 ** 458 

Bplnts Turpentine, Sotttheni, gal.. 00 ** 85 

OIL, Linseed, Ameiiean, do. 64 « 85 

Castor, do. 57 ** 88 

Lard, do. 70 ** 75 

OILCAK& lOOlbs. I 78 «" 188 

PBAfLMo, bosh. 150 « 808 

PLASrm OF PARIfl^ ton. 8 89 ** 818 

Ground, la bbls ^ ofOOOlbs, 1 18 ** 198 

PROVISIONS— Beef. Most, bbl. 700 « Or 

Prime, do. 4 50 ** 5 58 

Smoked, lb. 8 ** 8 

Rounds, in pickle,.. do. 4 ** 8 

pQrk,Mess, bU. 10 50 ** 13 00 

Prime, do. 00 «' lOOO 

Lard, lb. 9k** 7 

Bacon sides, Smoked, do. 3 « 4 

In^cUe, do. 3 " 4 

Hanw. Smoked, do. 8 " 18 

Pickled, do. 4 ** 7 

Shonlden, Bmoind, do. 5 ** U 

Flckled, ....do. 44'* V 

RICE.. NOlbs. 3 76 *• 4 50 

SAUT, 4 sack, 1 83 » 130 

ComoMm, ..*. «».» .... ...... .»«» b u rii. 90 ** 36 

SBBDB-Clover, lb. 8 ** 13 

Thnodiy, 7busfa. 13 SO » 80 00 

Flaz,clean do. 10 00 "* 1180 

rough, do. 800 - 10 08 

SODA, Aeh,cont*g 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 3 «* 8 

8nlphatoSoda,gtomid, do. 1 ** — 

8UGAR,NewOrieaas, do. 5 « 8 

SUMAC. American, ton, 35 00 " 37 50 

TALLOW. lb. 7 « 8 

TOBA CCO do. S *< 7 

WHIBKEY,Amaricaa, gO. 98 ** 84 

WOOLS, Saxony, .....Tib. 36 '* 50 

Meriaon do. 30 ** 35 

BalfUood, 80. 85 « 38 

do 80 r 88 
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NEW YORK CATTIiE IlIARKfiT.-March Si 

At Market, 1000 Beef ChitUe (800 Southern), 100 Cows and 
CalTM, and 000 Sheep and Iiamtw. 

Puc^t.— Beef Cattle— Prices have ftilly recovered what little 
tbejr had kiet last week. We quote as fa qnaUty, 95a97| as the 
ntrames of the market, UDsold, 100. 

Cows AND Calves.— Prices nsnuUn firmat last week's rates. 
All sold atfWxn 9Ki fo fl35. 

Shcbp and Lambs.— Holders were backwaid last week, and 
the oflhrlngs smaller than for some months past. AH taken at 
prices ranungf aeeordlng to quality, firom (3 XSo^^ t»$6i0. 

Hat.— The stoek on hand at pcesentls very small— flilly ade- 
qiate, however, to Uie demand. The North River being now 
open, fnidk soppllM. In the coarse of the week, are ei peeled. 
Sales of Long island at $1 per ewt. 

MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN 9u NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER, NSW TORK, 
S^Kth St. PmU Siretti nsorly q^posite tkeCemetery. 

The Praofietors of this establishment oflSir for sale an anasnally 
large and nne collection df Fkolt ai^ Ornamental Trees, Flower- 
ing Shmhs, Boses, Herbaceous Planu, Doable Dahlias, Balbons 
Boots, Gnpe Vines, Raspberries, Stmwberrles, Gooseborries, Asna 
lagos Boot^ Rhabarb, liedse Plants, Green-hoose Plants, ice. kc. 

The collection of Fhtit Treee comprises the most popalar va- 
rieties cultivated, and has been grown with the greatest poesible 
care, to ensure accoracy. The ncoprietors are yrmetieaiy caam- 
mtdi mirseryncn, and devote tbetr entire attention lo the bnsl- 
ness. Ail the important operations are oerAimed either by them- 
selves or under their immediate inspection. Experience htm fnl iy 
nrbved that trees grown at this point, in addition V» being tne 
tlnm diseases, are better adapted to cold climates than thoseof 
any other poriaon of thelfnited States. 

The collection dapples includes several thousands of the Ik- 
mods new American apple, the JSQ»rtifc«ni <!^. Of Ptart^ a large 
ainrtment of the choicest kinds are prop^ated on quince stocks, 
liar garden cultoA, as dwarfs or nramid*^ and will bear the first 
or second year aller planting. A lot of extra size fbr immediate 
bearing are now ofibred. 

The collection of OmammkU TVess is laive, and includes a few 
linndied of tlie splendid Pmdownia hntrmia. The catalwae of 
JbeM embnees the most beautiliil or the new varieties 5f the 
several ^classes; hardy and tender. A choice variety are propa- 

Rted as standards w tree roses, 4 to 6 feet high, with fine Mads. 
^£>MMe DakUua, th^ assortment Is unsurpassed, including the 
flndiit sh0w flowers utrodnoed to this country, and many that 
wew iinportad last season at 6 guineas each. A separate cata- 
logne wlU be pabUshed In April. The stock of Green-house 
UBBts Is Ttry eztenaiw, and includes the most beautiAil new 
PalaiionlaB (Geranium), FuchslOi Camellia, Calceolaria, Yer* 
Roses, Cactus, die All are finely grown, and are <^bied 



iS neatly redocad prices. 

Ttees and plants packed In the best manner, and shipped to 
any part of the country agreeable to order. Priced catalogues 
sent gratU^ to all postfiidi applications. Orders flrom unknown 
eonespondents must be aceompaAled with a mmitiaaee or a 
feferanee. BLLW ANGER Jt BARRY. 

April, 1846. 

COUNTRY 8EAT AND FARM. 

Fob Balb.— a Farm and heantUhl Country Seat, at Flushing, 
L. L , one mtta flfom the steamboat landing— containing ahout sixty 
acres of land, under the best state of cultivation, having a fine 
view of the bay and surrounding country. On the praniues are 
a two 9tory dwelling-house (handsome Interikir), marUe mantels 
and folding doors, containing tea rooms, large gaiiet and cellar, 
with kitcfisn, washroom, and mllkroom— attached, two large 
terns, eaniage house, stable, and oUier ontbulldlngi— also gar- 
dener's and mrmer*s cottages. The cardena are tasleftillT laid 
out with fruit and flowers, upwards or 100 peach trees, ana over 
8S0 specimens of fhiit trees of various kiaoi, large gnen-liouBe, 
hot-house, pota, Jec., Idc., and one of the most epIeBdid vineries 
of Ita kin4 fn this codntry or In Europe, 180 feet long, and ttfeet 
wlne^ with span roof, containing 109 superior fevelgn Grape IHaes, 
of 31 varieties, and 40 Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, and Cweennge 
mes, on arched trellises in the centra, ^aannff lane fruit. The 
vines commence bearing this sommer. Furtner deeerlpilon Is 
unnecessary, as persons disposed to purchase, will view tlie pre- 
pilsBs. The fiicilitles of conmnmieation l(Btween Flusliing and 
tha eity, both by steamboat and stsges, are teofiuoolliar to need 
description. 

Per terms of sale, whteh will be reaeoBahle and acconmiodat- 
Ihg. apply (if by letter post-paid) to W. It Franklin Jc San, Broad 
Street, New Yorlc, or to the subscriber at Fhishtng. 

. JACHMt R. VALK. 

OUANO. 

The Subscribers' offer ftir sale, ou'Very aeeooimodBttng tanas, 
the balance of the ship Shakspeara's cargo, tlw only duect Im- 
portation Into this port from Ichabde. Mimh guano from other 
partt of Africa has been sold as Ichaboe, whichim trial haa pro- 
duced unAivomble rssulta. To prevent the loes nfnmBimiia tlila 
eano has been put hildr^tlght caaks. Aaplyto 

Feb. 6, mk B. K. COLUNS * CO., 56 floutti St. 



AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

Oramgt CkmHtjf Scismtific and Practical AgrieultMral tan^uU. 

The design of this Institata i» to aflbrd the most efficient means 
for the acquisition of a combined sciendfic and practical lotow- 
iodge of Agriculture. 

A number of fermers residing in the same neighborhood, in the 
town of Montgomery, from 7 to miles west of Newbuxgh, 
having united, under a written contract one with the other, to 
become lastroctors to sach pupils as may be committed to their 
care, through the undersigned, their offitJirs, present the Instlia- 
tion to the attention of the public; 

Each pupil will be under the practical instrhctlan <^the mem- 
ber of the association with whom he may reside. 

The scientite instrucdon wilt be under the care of Ifr. James 
Darracb, a graduate of Yale CeHega, a gentleman (tf sdentMe a^ 
4ainmenu, and, la comnum with his ■seoclatas, the holder of hla 
own plow. 

This part of the Institution will emfance most of the Academle 
Studies, Natural Hist(Mry, and principles of Agricultural Economy. 
' Tiwpecnllarity of this Institute which recommends it to pa- 
renta is, tliatthe practical instruction wiU be given by nrsetical 
fturmeiB, whose auty and Interest compel them to attead to tiie 
economy as well as the genersl management of a fiirm. 

It pftsenta also the fotlowlng features : Family Discipline an^ 
Core ; eonstant companionship with the instructors ; varied hus- 
bandry and soil, which the pupils wttl be constantly directed to 
observe and eompare. In the neighborhood are places of worship 
within convenient distance for wl to attend, Episcopalian. Ftea* 
byterianf Reformed Dutoh, flcoteh Presbytatiaa, and Methodist 

Terms— $125 per annum, fpr tnitifln and board, payable semi- 
annually in advance. 

Mail and other stagas that paas over the Nawburgh and Co- 
cheetoft turnpike, eonnect out placaadaltar «flth Nawbuigh. 

The lastitate will open for th« reeefilon of pupUs on die 1st 
of ApriL 

Inquiries and appllcatioas may be addressed to either of the. 
undenigaed at Cddenham, Orange County, N.Y. 

LINDLEY HURRAY FERRIS, Piasldent, 

Samuel Wait Jr., Socretarv. 

Refereneee— Frederick J. fielta, Esq.> President of the Orange 
County Agricultural Society ; John Caldwell, Bsq., Salisbury, 
Orange County; A. B. Allen» Esq., Editor uf the American 
Agrieulturiat ; Wm. Partridge, merchaM, New York ; Peter M. 
Schenek, Esq., New York ; Hon. Morris Franklin, Naw York ; 
and the oflleers of the American Institute. 

JAOK8 AND UENNCTi. 

The Subscriber hastwo very lame fine Spanish Jaaks, and 
some superior Jennett for sale, uqulie, post-Mid, of 
New Bronswick, N J. JOHN A. P(X)LB. 

FIELD AND QARPEN SEEDS. 

The Sttbeeribor has been so often requested to add 6aida« 
Seftds to his assortmeiit of Field Seeds, that be has at length con- 
sented to do so, and now oflbrs for sale^ grsat variety, nown by 
responsibte persons, and put up e xM s ss fr for Urn. Thty ara 
fresh, and hfj confidently thinks may be relied upoa. 

A. B. ALLEN, No. 187 Water 8tH>et, N.Y. 

PRINOrS MANUAL OF ROSES. 

rmioa 50 cnnre. 

Tha new and improv«| edition of thhi work will be Issued tba 
p res e nt week. It compraes the most complete history of ** Ttf B 
ROSE,** and of all the branches of this most Interesting femlly . 
that hiM evOT appealed in Eonpa or Aaaerica. Every variety 
that is c o mprised In any English, Fkaneh, or American work on 
the subject. Is described la ttus, together with an immense num- 
ber of the sptondid new varieties, mat have not beeiMM»tlced in 
any previous pablieaUan. The meet ampte lafomatlflo Is also 
given aa to the culture and propagatloa of all classes of ** Tbb 
Robs.** PubUshed by the anthoriwn, R. Prinee, Claik tt Ana- 
thi, Barton dc MUes, Wiley dt Putna^ and Bwoids, Siaaftfd * 
Co., New York. k 

Xm York, MamhUt, 1846. ' 

IMPERIAL OATS. 
A fow barrels of these superior oate can bo Imd of th« avb- 
seriber. Price %i per barrel, or 1 JOper busheL 
A. B. AU^ 187 Wa ter Stiaet, N.Y. 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Not having sufflolent use for him, the subscriber oflbrs for sate : 
his thorouch ISsd imported bull. Prince Albert His sire was the 
celefataied bull, SIrThomas Falrfiix, and his pedigree can be seen 
in the British Hani book, Yol. 4, page 388. Hehi five years old, 
a red roan, of nwdlmn sine, andorqutet temper. If not previously 
disposed of, he will beoflbrad for sale at the next show of the 
New York State Affrieultoial Soetety. 

Letieni on the subject can be addressed to the subscriber at Red 
H..IC IMcta Goaty. N.w ^"^^^^^ SosSSs^T 
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NEW YORK AQRICULTURAL WAREHPU8C 

CAimoN.— BtWAM or comrrflftrBm, 

*l%e only pla£e to find M« genuine Eagle and ether 
PUws, nuimifadmjnd by iSig^^, Nouree if* Mdsonf 
of WorcegteTj MassaehiuettSf is at the Waetkouae of 

Thi Buburiber, who keeps comtaaCly on haad ihe best and 
most complete assorinient of Agrlcaltaral ImpleiMnts, FleM 
Owden Seeds, Fertilizers, Fralt Trees, «tc^ to be Sunnd i» die 
dty. A few of the arUcles he enememtes below, ▼!& ^— 

/»/«««.— Couon, Rice, slid Suar Plows, 93.00 tp49e 

Some of these piows ore made expressly for light bandy soils, 
otliem for a loam or sftff clay, which they work in the best 
manner. Being made by pa4ent machinery, they an swpeilor to 
anythlnf^^ofthe kind «ver before sold In this market. 

One-htirse Plows for the North, with single and doahto mould 
boards. These last are admirable to work tn between the rows 
of root crops and corn, .when not over 3j| feet apar^ as they iva 
the fUrrow both ways to the crop at once, thus doing doabb the 

noik of n single monldboat4 3.00 to 5.00 

Ktcc Trenching Plow. This does the same work as tk0 hands 
prri' Ttfi on a lice plastatlott With trenching hoes, and eqnatty as 
wvii. und with five thnes the ranidity that a negro ean woifc. Nb 

rice plantar shoaid be without tnem 6J0O to &50 

• Two and rour-horse Plows, of df flbreot slaes, and for A kinds 
of s(iil--«tony, sandy, loam, or day ; alio for stahble art! sward 
land. 0ome of these have craae-devtos attached to tham, thus 
enabling the off horse, in plowing a wat meadow, to witk on flie 
'iolM sward, Instead of a miry firesh plowed fanrow. Others are 
adftptod to trench plowing, enabling Che farmer to torn ap viit§^ 
aartn In a deep solL These plows ars strong enongh to |^ ap 
bushes with thetr roots, heavy bogs, Ac They llkewlsa answer 

fbc partial dUchlng. $Mto90M 

Pacing Plow* be ahhvf nr dff tht taiT pMpanlorir in { |c m| 

htimlttg I ^ui.w 

Barrows. A oonriete assortment of sqaare, triangle, a«d 
donUe triangto foMJig haiwwa, with wioaghc iroa or niedl 

pointed teeth. The last are very superior 4u09to 10.00 

Rottan of various kinds, wood, siona, or iron, single or double, 

and to move by hand or hone power TlBM to 05.00 

Cultivators, band or herse, of TwtoiisaatlenM SjOOio &00 

HonePowan. Endtass chain sli^ie horse 854)0 

" do. two-hofse IlOJX) 

** Cast-inn, sipgia or two*hona SOiflO to 004K) 

•* d» lbur-hoM0 ...054)0 

Grafai Threshers.... 025.00 to dOiOO llaators....S04N> to SS.00 

Thiashers, with Beparators aS4)0to 50.00 

Clovet Mills 30.00 to 65.00 

FanalngMUls 13.00 to 37.00 

Burrfltoae MlUa, for grinding grain 30410 to 1354X) 

Oast'lnm MlUs, a new and most admliaUo Invantloa. They work. 

either by hand or other power, and are well adapted for p4adlBg 

all kinds of pahi, except flouriiig wheat te nnikat. . .7410 to 3500 

Com and Gob CmshaH, fiir gMdlng «dh 1a the «ar,30.00 to 35.00 

Sugar Crushers. • • 7.G0 to 30.00 

Paint MUto ofVariovpaOHM. s» 7.00 to 17.00 

Cora SbaUers and Haskaca. Will shell fhna 100 to 300 
hn^fcati of aan par hnu^ in the beat aaanar. These work by 

hoiae or other power. ..•••• •« •AS.OOto 

The aaase worked by hand, asada of wood or 9 ^^ ^ 






50.00 
104X) 



1S.0D 

&00 
»lOO 
154)0 
4$M 



Vsiatebla CiUtoH, IbcsUdng up potatoes, beets, r bim «» 
turnips, Ae jowww 

Btiaw Cntters. Common hand kind. 34)0 to 

*• llov«ys,wlch8plittlUadM lOOOto 

" Btovens* do. cut fiooi 1 inch to 1| taijoag.l04)0 to 

Con atolk Cutters, ThomX BbMlair'a, and «Ch«n354)0 to 

Cotton Olna of vaibeoapattons ••3640 to 1504)0 

Os, Road, or Dirt Sempen ...» 4J0fo 5.00 

Belf-Aeting Chetet Pw, a aaat asd vary supariar and ) ^m 

•taBdaantole i^^ 

fl>ed flowawL vatiowi patlifs • 3Alto 6.00 

■nninnlmnil Tnsl rtinsH ri— plsin 18410 

Wb«el-Bainy«ra ibr GarOaaa • 4jB0 

raMiiiim ilWfa • <.•• «.... .3L35to UiO 

Viae or Bush Pullers, 03.00 to 5.00 ; Oardaa Syriagis, 3^00 to SlSD. 
Gndn Cnulies, 3.00 to 3.50^ Saosaga Btoflhto, 4A> to 5.00 ; Lae- 
tometers, 9.90; Bee Hives, SJB; Oi Tokes and Bows,2J0to 
5410; Bfaaure Forks. OScantatodJOO; Hay dittos SO eoala to 14)0; 
flrakiaiidaf«saSoyihaa.75canistol4»; Swiigto Ttaas, 1.00 to 
IM; Hay aad »mw Knives, LOO to 34)0; Ales, Colllaa*, 
Binila'aad8imoBe*,lMndied,U»toU0: OrabUng Hoes, 60 ete. 
telMi Pleka, 14)0 to 34)0; Tkaea CBfthu,75cli. tol4N): Bod- 
dtaf ditto, 1.13; Qx chalBS, Ajuericaa 19| cants per lb., Ekudish 
dttl^ Octs: Bhovals,75e«kto 1.50; Spadaa, ditto, ditto ; Tiae 
ttaapen, 81 to 75 eents; BchuiBlag Haai.tf e^to 1410; dnroa, 
YBrtooa pattorn% 8.00 to 4.00 ; Qtemg Oilaala aad Raw, 
haadtod, f.00 ; Hoea, aU patterns, 35 to 63 da. ; PotaHkhooka, 00 
eti. tolJO; Do. Forin. lJ7toS.00;aanien Raals,756ia. ; fltoklea, 
>7to 03ets; Grass Shears, 1.35 to IJH) ; Twig Cutters, 50 els. to 
1.1)0; Tine fldsaors, OS ets. ; Pruning Bheais, 34)0 ; Besew Wmwh' 
1.00 to 3.00 ; Sheep Shears, 76 cts. to 1 J5 ; Buawhany Forte, 
37 els. : Scythe Rlflas, Rakes, vniloiia^ pattsraa and variofa 




Htamiers, At* Handles, Horse Hocfcets, Orlndatoaes; RoileB^ 
Crank and Shafts, Ftower Gatheren, Flails, Bdriag Kaivos, 
Cattle Tle^halna, Boll Riags, Butler Boxes, Bosh Hooka, Gator- 
dlUr ■rttshes, FleapM, Scoops, Qx Balls^Post Bpooaa, Oasdea 
TVowels, Bplmdng-whed Heads, Wall Wheals, Ovsp Mouthii 
BniMag Knlvrs, Pranias^^* 

Oaai^gi ofaU thepaflbna for New Toik aad PeaMdll Plow 
at 4 cents per lb. 

Worcegtor ditto, aanta. 

Seeds of the various kinds, for the RsM 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barlev, Corn, Baau 
Pototoea, Baali, Cairocs, toid Panntas. 

Fertiliaerti; audi as Guano, PoMiacta, Lhna, Pkata^, 

Agrlealtuial Books, a eomplato aaaoftmeat. 

A liberal discount made to deajefs. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Sireal, N. T. 

' THE AMERICAN AQRIOUtTURIST. 

PuUished Moathty, bySAXVoa dc ifiLia, 306 Broadway, Haw 
York, oontataibig 32 pages, royal octovo. 

TERMS— One DoUar per year in advaaeej thiaa capias kr Two 
DqUars ; eight copies for Five Hollafs. 

When Airienltoral Societies order the we^kfordliMbattpn, 
among the maaber^ the price will b e only flTTT, CTOTBLa. 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, aad ftl£VlSNTlf-rnni OBNES 
per copy for bound vdnmes. It will be expected that itaMO 
orders come odMaliy, ud be signed hy the President ar Secretory 
of the Sodety. The 6bjieKt ia putting our periodical at this vary 
io«»nto is, to baaedt the famnng coaununity more extoadvety 
than it aoaid olharwisa be doiM. We hope, henceforth, to aaa 
the Agrkaltoriatia iha hands oravary Fuasar and Planter hi the 
cooatiy. 

Each anaiber of the Agriculturist coatdaa hat One shaot, aad 
ia fnr*| " ' by aiali uader the aaoto regalattoas as newspeMO^ 
via. : free any oistanoe not oaav 30 mllaa noto ito plaee of pnbliea- 
ttoa: -over tUs aad within 100 miles, or to any town ia the Btato 

of Nair Yortc, ««s ««a( portage on each anmber»aad ens aada MT 
ctato if over 100 mllas^ wi&out the Stote. 

BAtora of aawMapaia aatidag ttoauaobeis of ffals work umibA- 
ly, or adi iii jjlap ft. nlB be fliralahad a copy yada, opns awdlBg 
such Botice to thia oAsa. 



FAUIT TREES. 

For sale, a conectloa ofSne ^rple TVas^ imajajsiaiiO 
slso upwards of 300 disUnet vaiioaaa of Fcp* 4 
CkerHMt Aprieot$f aad Plmme. 

When tha order <ynnpriaBa lOO TaaaL iha prictti «iU 
apples, 16 canto ; for^an oa flea stocks Tor atsadavda, SO 
ditto on quince stocks Ibr dwarft, SO eeatt. floraay lasa 
than 100 trees in aa order— Apptos, 30 ets.; peaia, 174 da 
on quince, 35 ctt. ; apricots, 50 ets. ; plnaai, S7i cto 
37| cento. Apply (»y lettetp09bpaU> «t tha Fralt 
Uoyd N. Rogan, aaar Baldmore, to 

. TUOS.TDRNBR, 



it for 



HOVEY^ SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

Price 9IJ0 per haadredplaats, and SlQner thousand. _ 

aM, ALU&Nj l^rwator Street. M. T. 



CONTKNTS OF APBIL NUMBER. 



lOS 
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ptoea ; 1 
Boira, )t 



PWtKnlvasl.B0;OKMi 
to 00 Cto. ; Hatchets, 50 to 75 



ato50cti.par|abr:Qi 
75 cto. ; Horse Bruihflii 



"Value of tha O 

AgrtouRaml CaUagas and Schools ••« 

Aalhiadto Coal Ashes : ladlaa Cora for SoUtog i 

and Fodder; Fish for Manure ( */**' 

The Cuttor, the Cooltor, aad the Lock-Coalter ; Deaeripllve » 

Catalogaat Mustard as a Gardea and Field Clop f 

AaMriaaaAgrlcnltaial Atoodatkm ; The Sua FtoiMr 

Rocky Mooalala Wool, H. Watooa i ^ ^^ 

ALaafft«aanutaMr*8Ledger.J.H.C.( *^ 

naRowCultwaforWheat, ASobscrtbar. IH 

Raaiboiiillet Meriaos, L. 6. Biagham ••-< US 

Ssitotato*a Carriage Whed,£. B. Scripturo I «]« 

BxpariBMatowithQuano,wm.P.Cleavalaad < *^ 

Neceasityof a Kaowiedge of Chemical Principles i n^ 

toararmer, R« L. A. 1 

SheepaCtha South, Thomas AlBeck W 

AgrteaHura aad Laads of Florida, S.B.Par«cus Itf 

Sbeaif Husbandry, ioha Browa 3 • Jg 

Ratoii« Beat Seed {^ 

A Maatochnaaito Bhrn, A Vpavdler..... ••• •* iW 

Blight la Fear Trees, U W. Hltohcoek |tt 

flaHlialag, rio ti Ti T TMhol i «■ "^ 

ffBtBdfoiB,L.D.OSft \ tog 

Bnerimeato with Gaaaoii IX K. T. | 

FbBad Cattle, O. W.J ''"'"': 

TV> heapJIofr Laads hi Grass, A Touas Fawf I 
Hbod*sBalaaeaGato,AadiairBood _ ^1 ,_ 

iBa*Da«umiBaT:TheGardea,No.3' • w 

OooBtrySehada: TotakathaSaidlflmmPatat » 

AmteoltanlNewu g 

MatoVaikStoto Ag.'Moty,'Pm^ » 

BcvtowafStolltofeit ^ "* 
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NEW YORK, WAY, 1846. 



NO. V. 



:, Allbn, Editor. 



Sazton b Miles, Publishers, 20j) firoadiny. 



TO COBBE8PONDSNT8. 
Thk edition of our paper \a so luge now, that we 
an obliged to dose our columiiB wilv'in the pre- 
cadiig Dumth, in order to g«l it prJHtod Mid seat off 
piomptly^ at (he time of ils date. We wisli our o 
reiyondente hereafter to beu ihi*- particoisrly 
mtnd; and if their faTors do Dot nach us at least tk. . _ 
weeks in sdvaoee of the first of the moath, there is 
no certaintx that theycaD be inaerted in that nuna- 
bet of tbe F«P«'> but may lie over tilt tlie succeed- 
ingmoath. Those nnacciistoRral to edit a periodical 
•f 1lu»Jtind, eauMt-estiMials the importHUce of an 
edilm's haring his awtter in hand, and rU preyared, 
at least one month in adraBoe of paUicMioD. In 
consequence of not retting articles in aeasoo, wc 
tue fraqaently ohliged to let them lie over nearly a 
year, nnch to our own regret and that of eorres- 
pondeats. Adreriieements mast be sent in as early 
■a the 15th of the nonlh in advance. 

JEaUSALBM* ARTICHOKE. 
This root is ooltivMed preeiady like the potato. 
ID hills or drilk. At the 8o«A aad West it is fed 
off by taming swine on to the fields, who root then 
■p and consoms them at j^eamre. A wintefa 
Bu^y of food is thus easily provided for their 
hogs, and the crop fed off the land -greatly enricJies 
it The artichoke is coasideTed oae of Uit best of 
• f tftilizerB, as it derives a large amount of its earboa 
and niDoffea from the atmosphere. They should be 
critivated extensi*e1y in well grown orchards, as 
they d« well in the shade, pulverize the soil with- 
out exhauBtiiig it, and lesve it in a good ooodition 
for growiag trees. After the fruit is gathered turn 
the svrine on to feed them of!. RootiDg them np is 
ncariy as beneficial as plowing; at the same time 
tlw Bwiae destroy nearly all ibe insects harborii^ 
roond the trees, and tbe manvte they leare is eqiu- 



vnleni to a goal lop.dreeeing. The articlioke is a 
deli<uoa8 table vegetable, pared and cut up raw 
in thin slices with vinegar added to it. Many tn 
also fond of it botled and mashed like Id^ips. 
Frost does not injure the roots, and after the first 
planting they willpropaaate themselves. The roots 
of the Je'mraJem are ill.sbaped, rather large, and of 
a part white color, lie kind of artichoke bearing 
a root with pink streaks or spots on the ilesh part, 
is not as good as the Jernsalem. They grow well 
in the poorest land. 

cCltdbg of cabbage 

Thb cabbage crop is a very important one m the 



paid to the cnltute of this ve^table on the farm as 
there dwuld be, considering its importance as food 
for both man arid beast It is true that in conse- 
quence of the severity of tbe weather of the North- 
States (cabbace beinga very watery -vegetable), 
I not as profitaMe to feed to stock as in toe mild- 
er winter climate of Great Britain ; and, in addition 
to tfaia, it is fribia diScalt to ke^ withus,andiBoa 
diflenlt to store, Nevertheless, for food for catde. 
as the frpet cuts off die grass in the autumn, and 
before the severity of th% winter seta in, few ve^. 
tables excel it Then, sach an immense quanb^ 
can be raised per acre where the ground is favoiabla 
for the crop, and it is so eatdly ciSlivated, it is qnita 
an inducement for those who have hot a anaU 
quanti^ of land to devote* few acres to it. 
Tbeie .are various Methods of cultrralinK tha 
ibbage; for the Geld, widi the larger variety, now- 
ever, we prefer planting them in hills two snd a 
"to thre? feet apart each way, it is so much 
eauer using the cnltivator among the plants, ani 
thus saves ths ledioas process of hand hoeiBg. It 
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DEAD ANIMALS*-^A LBS«0» ON PLOWlNfl. 
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is a general rule to sow the seed in beds and then 
transplant. A recent and miich superior practice 

.is, to sow from three to lire seeds in the places 
where you wish one plant to grow. ]n this case 
the largest and most thrifty plant only is left stand- 
ing. After it gets three to four weeks old, the 
Qther plants are pinched off or broken down. 
Grown in this way the heads are said to be much 
larger and finer llian when the youne cabbages are 
transplanted, as it is contended that nowever care- 
fully the process may be performed, the plant re- 
ceives a cneck in its incipient state which it ncTer^ 
entirely recovers. There is reason and philosophy 

' in this, and we should be glad if those engaged in 

the cultuie of cabbages would make experiments 

the present season between different rows, side by 

' side, sowing the seed as above, and in the usual 

me^od, ana then transplant. 

PEAD ANIMALS. 

At all seasons of the year dead animals are to be 
eeen hung up on feaces and on trees ; and eq^- 
cially is this the case in sprinic. On every farm 
where sheep are kept, dead lambs are suspended in 
the beautiful, blooming, and fruit-bearing orchards 
— ^how shocking ! — ^to annoy the sight and smell » 
and waste the farmer's means. Dogs and cats 
too are frequently hoisted into view in the same 
annoying and dSseusting manner. If horses, cattle, 
sheep, or hogs die, they are drawn out of sight, 
but not out of smelly and are still sources of dis- 
just. Why is all this ? If the farmer be so un- 
fortunate or so negligent as to lose an animal, 
should he be so wasteful as to permit the carcase 
to decay uselessly in the open air, to the great an- 
noyance of his family and every passer by ? Does 
he not know that animal matter is the best and 
richest of manure ? Animal matter contains every 
element that is necessary to grow every plant 
known. In it are pho.opbate and carbonate of 
lime, ammonia, carbon, in short, in the best form, 
all the essentials of vegetable growth. Its putritive 
power is great, and if added to the compost heap 
hastens fermentation, and adds greatly to its rich- 
ness. Whenever a fowl, eat, doff, sheep, pig, 
horse, or cow dies, let the carcase oe cut up, and 
the bones broken, and the whole added to the 
manure heap. The carcase of a single horse will 
turn loads of useless muck or peat into manure, 
richer than any ordinary barn-yard dung. Why 
then suffer it to decay uselessly and annojringly ? 
It is true it is not lost, for the gases that taint the 
air are appropriated by plants ; out the farmer who 
owned the animal gets but a small portion of what 
should be all his own. Why, then, will he waste 
the dsad energies of the horse, when he has lost 
the living ones ? If our readera will heed what we 
say, they will not suftr dead animals to annoy the 
eye and disgust the nose hereafter. Bury them in 
the manure heap ; add some lime to quicken decay, 
and charcoal dust or plaster to absorb the gases, 
and much will be gaineil to the good appearance of 
- the faon, the quality of the manure, and the quan- 
tity of the crops grown ; and much to the purse of 
the farmer. It your neiffhbor be so improvident as 
to waste a dead animal, beg it of him,. that it may 
not be detrimental to health and useless to vegeta- 
tion. Laws should be passed to compel the saving 



and use of -this post powerful of fertilizers, when 
common sense and decency fail to do it, 

Whenever it is desirable to hasten decay, and 
rapidly turn animal matter into manure, sulphuric 
acid may be used. This would be too expensive 
(although the acid is cheap) for farm purposes, but 
may be employed for the garden, where expense is 
not so important. It is frequently desirable to have 
a rich manure in the garden, and it is not at hand. 
Animal matter put into sulphuric acid will in a 
few hours furnish it. Every house will supply 
much refuse animal matter. To this rats, mice, 
moles, feathers, hair, bones, horns, •&c., may be 
added. If the garbage of a slaughter-house can be 
got, it should be. All these will soon be reduced 
to an available state, be inoffensive, and wiH add 
great fertility to the soil where used. The requi- 
site quantity of acid may be ascertained by experi- 
ment — about 10 or 15 lbs. is usually allowed for 
100 lbs. of animal matter. 

A LESSON ON PLOWING. 

Vismwo the farm of Edward J. Woolsey, Esq., 
at Hellegat Neck, one day the past month, we were 
conducted over it by his manager, Mr. Samuel 
Pate, ile has just begun his operations there, and 
will one of these days make it one of the most pro- 
ductive places that atlorn this neighborhood. He 
showed us a field of about twelve acres, the most 
thoroughly sub-drained of anything we have yet 
seen in the United States. It was originally a deep 
morass ; now it is a firm* dry, meadow. But as we 
hope to be favored with an account of the operation 
from Mr. Woolsey bitnself one of these days, we 
forbear further observation upon it. 

Mr. Pate is a Scotchman, and having several 
Scotch plowmen, with Scotch p)ow8 at work, to 
gratify our curiosity he invited us to see them ope* 
rate. The work was not done for riiow, but was 
such as characterizes the every day operationa of 
good plowmen in Scotland ; and if all were not as 
well ione at home, they would be dismissed by their 
employer for awkward workmanship. The field 
in which we found the men at work was about 40 
rods lon^, of a>rich loamy soil, and coated with a 
tong^ Old sward. Here the men set in and run 
their furrows from end to end, as straight as one 
could draw a line; turning them 6 inches deep, and 
11 inches wide, slightly Tapped, ^nd packing them 
up one after the other all day long, with a single 
pair of horses, each plowman driving his own 
team, and not varying tiiroughout their work, as 
we could discover, a single inch in the thickness or 
width of their f u rro w slices. We have Been as goed 
plowing" in Great Britain, but never anything like 
it before, as a whole, in the United States, though 
we have often been present at the most celebrated 
plowing matches. There were no snake trails, or 
ram's horns here, or half-turned sods, or untouched 
ground, or skipped places ; but the whole wa? as 
tltoroughly and evenly done as il would be possi- 
ble to accomplish with the most careful spading, 
and when harrowed with the fine double harrow, 
the surface of the field had the appearance of » 
well -dug Kadjine-raked garden. 

Beople may say what they please, yet we con- 
tend that j[;ood plowing is not only the first, bud 
the roost important part of the operatioDs on the 
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hnners if Ihey would take leBaona on plowing, 
•t' .least so for as lo enable them to draw 
•tt^ht lines [fot these are rarely seen in the Uni- 
ted States), and stir and pulverize the erouncl well. 
We ibould be glad to eet hold of the plow handles 
ouiBclTes uadei Mr. rate's instruction, and only 
regret that our numerous aTocaiions elsewhere 
prereot our doing so; but as it] was, we did 
absolotelf stay long enough to (urqaiAorC/urrote ,- 
yet, in comparison of those of the canny Scotch- 
men, we will candidly acknowledge it did not do 
us much credit. Our readers, however, will please 
bear in mind that we are now somewhat out of 
practice, and that we are unluckily more at home 
with the pen just at this moment than with the 
plow hanJlra. We trust this will not always be 
the case. 

One o[ the men whom we saw at work there 
ia deairouB of obtaining a permanent situation as a 
fannet. We were witnesses of his plowing, and 
1 that, and as ior the rest we will 
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Fie. 40, 
This is a yery oseful implement to attach to 
boshes, clumpe of roots, and bogs, for the purpose 
of falliag thBDi out of the ground. It is made with 
two, three, or four claws. These are hooked to tbe 
bash dene te (he ground, an ox-chain ia then 
hooked into a hole at the other end of the puller, 
the cattle attached, when the bush and roots are 
easily hauled oat. It also answers very well 
palling out small stumps. It will do the work -of 
half a dozen men i» dealing and grabhiog. 
Price S3 to «4, _ 

Ddtton Cmn.— Mr, Frederick Plumb, of Sals- 
bury, Conn., says that he received an ear of corn 
from a friend, who sud it was from the Rocky 
Mountains. The grains of this ear were covered 
with a huak. He has improved it by cultivation, 
and thinks it will Soon be entirely free from husk, 
and will be in perfect resemblance of the Dutton 
corn, which Mr. Plumb esteems as the best kind for 
the Northern and Ea.'^tern Slates, He planted, a 
few years aince, ten acres of Dutton corn, ten 
acres of the yellow eighl-towed, ten acres of the 
twelve and fourteen -rowed white, and ten acres of 
eight-rowed white. The Dutton proved a much 
better crop than either of the other varieties. Ne.^t 
to the DntloD, Mr, P. prefers the eight-rowed yellow. 



NURSERIES OF MESSRS. HOTET k CO. 

We visited these extensive nurseries last July. 
They are situated in West Cambrid^, a few miles 
out of Boston, and contain npwards of 35 acres of 
, great variety of soil, from alight sand to a heavy 
oara, lying upon a substratum of heavy clay, vary- 
ng in Its depth from 2 to 10 feet from tbe surface. 
This substratum is of great service to the nursery, 
as a sulGeient quantity can be brought up any time 
by the trench plow or deep spading, to temper the 
surface soil to such a consistency as to snit any 
variety of shrub or tree ; and tne ground being 
thoroughly sob-ilrained, the operations of the nur- 
sery are never impeded by an excess of moisture. 
The groun'J slopes from the south-west to norft- 
west, and is exposed to all the cold winds of the 
country, wliich the Messrs. Hovey think is quite 
an advantage in enabling them to rear hardy trees. 

Mr. C. M. Hovey has recently returned from an 
excursion to Europe, a very interesting account of 
which he has pnblished in a series of numbers in 
his Horlicultura! Magazine. While abroad, ho 
made arrangements to add lai^ly to their collection 
of fruits, sic. Especial attention is riven here to 
p«ars, they having the enormous number of 400 to 
500 different kinds, from every good source' in 
Europe and in our own country, for the purpose of 
testing their genuineness and qualities. Soma 
of these we saw in bearing, and very fine ape- 
cimens Uiey were. We think thev will have 
some new and choice ones for sale in a year 
or two. his thdr intention to reject the indifferent, 
and propagate ^e good varieties only. We noted 
several other kinds of choice fmit trees here, anong 
which are the May and new and black Bigareau 
cherry; tbe Icknorlh, Imperatrice. Fellembeig, 
Royal Nonvelie, Thoinas, and other plums j Fas- 
tolff rwpberry, Victoria currant, &o., ke. Wo 
found the Victoria riiubarb here of immense UH, 
and of fine quality. This, with Downing's seed- 
ling, which is an eoriier variety, are considered the 
only two sorts now worth cnltivatiug by those who 
desjre a superior quality of food. 

The Messrs. Hovey are very careful about their 
work in the nursery, never using the plow or the 
cultivator, but instead of these imprements, the 
ipade. They think that they can thus bring for- 
ward their trees ia a superior mann^ the ground is 

much better worked. As we have no experience 

this matter, we must l«ave nursei^en to dedde 
for themselves which ue the beet implements for 
their use. 

They have originated anofter seedling st«w- 
berry, which they call the Boston pine. It is of fine 
flavor, though not so large as the Hovey seedling. '■ 

The green-house department here is very exten- ' 

_.ve. The large conservatory, or show house, is of j 

a chaste, neat architecture, %i feet long, SS feet i 

wide, with a span roof, and well constructed ^ 

throughout, being one of the moat expensive in the j 

luntry. Another laree house is 84 by 23, with a ] 

spaa roof. Beades these there are some smaller ^ 

housesj making a rich dnd varied display of plants. j 

The camellias were worthy of ul admiration. ' 
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npwarda of S,S0O varieiics of the best foieJEu aji^ 
nstiTe, some of ibe largest of wluch we noted were 
8 to 10 feel Wgh. Not wa» 1^ atlenlion giveD lo 
roeee. Here we foaad 1,200 rarietiee, the moel 
enpeib of which we Ihqught waa La Heine — worthy 
indeed of bdng the queen of her epeeiea. Messrs, 
Hovey & Co. have taken the firal premiumB of tlie 
Massachuselts HorticullmaJ Society for three years 

Gist, for the beat show of rare roses, and if we may 
I pennilted lo judge by what we saw here, they 
well deserved Ihem. 

Mr. C. M. IJovey politely conducted us over the 
premises, and pointed out many other things worthy 
of notice ; bul \te regret la say, lliat the weather 
was excessively hot, and we Iiad been so greatly 

. fuigued by several other excursions during lEe day, 
before reaching these nurseries, thai we felt lillle 
inclination to ^e notes, and have doubtless foraot- 
ten many things which we ought lo mention. Yet 
this we remeniDcr, be has recently built a beautiful 
pointed Gothic cottage, and is now tastefully adorn- 
ing the grounds around with choice flowers and 
shrubbery, and wiihin this we were ho^Ltably en- 
leitaiiied.and shown one of ibe best horticultural 
libraries we have seen in this country. Many ot 
the worhe are rare, and others exeeedi»gly rich and 
^rgeous in exquisite colored engravings, of supe- 
rior fruits and flowers. Mr. Hovey is the editor of 
the Horticotlural Magazine, publislied in Boston ; a 

.work too well known and highly regarded by the 
public to need any further notice of ours. 

These gentlemen have an agricultural implement 
and seed store in Boston, where they io an ezien. 
sive business in their koe. With all diese varied 
occupations they doubtless bave a pretty active Uie 
of it, and we can only hope it may prove as prt^l- 
able lo them as busy. 

PARING PLOW. 



Via. 41. 
This plow is used iof paring Inrf lands pre- 
faralory to burning. The' share is thin And flat, 
nude of wrooghl iron, sieel-edged. Il has a lock- 
coulter in the centre, and short coulter* on ihe out- 
ward ed^e of each wing of the share, culling the 
turf at il moves along into two strips abont one 
foot wide, and as deep as required, there being a 
sliding apparatus put on the end of the beam in- 
i^adof awheel to regulate the depth of culling. 
nis is much preferable to awheel for thisparticu- 
hx purpose. After the lorf is pared, off into strips, 
mm follow M'ith sharp spades and cut it into suita- 
ble lengths, say of Isvo or three feel. These pieres 
they then tlirow into heaps after drying of which 
ttny are burned, and the ashes spread broad-cast 6n 



the land. Paring and burning is n very ameliorat* 
ing process for stiff clay soils; it changes (heil 
mechanical lexlure almost enlirely, and readers 
ihem friable and (uitable for cultivaliom The 
paring plow is also an eicelienl implement for 
cutting off uieadow-liogs and grass bunches, and 
turf for covering a grass plot. 

AMERICAN AGRICDLTDRAL ASSOC) ATION, 

Since our last ihe Society has had tvro meetiJiga 
per month, instead of one. At thai on Ibe iSlh of 
March, Mr. Pell moved that a Horlicullurol de- 
partment be ctmrteclcd with tlie Society to make 
eshibilions, and slated that they would be well 

ipplied and patronized, if premiums be oSered to 

e amount of $400 or $500, and fruits, flowers, 

id vegetables be included in the exhibitions. 
The money necessary might be expected to be ad- 
vanced by members, as the constitution does not 
allow the Society to appropriate money not in the 
treasury, A similar Society was commenced in 
Boston a (ew year* ago, from humble beginninga^ . 
and the income of the exhibition the past year ia 

id to have been $18,000. 

The resolution was adopted, and the following 
Committee appointed to carry il into effect : — R. B. 
DeiaBeld, S. T. Jones, Alex, H. Stevens, T. A. 
Emmet, Wm. 5. McCodo, Hugh Maxwell, J. F. 
Sheafe, Shepherd Knapp, E. K. Coliios, James 
fiootinaii, Jas, Lenox, Ambrose Stephens, R. B. 
Parsons, and R. L. Fell. 

Mr. Van Epps made sorae further exptanaliong 
in regard to the silk business, riiowiag thai the 
multicauhs bad done well in Washington, D. C, 
where he had 20 acres eel out, and intended lo in- 
crease bis idanlation to 100 acres Dr. UndethiU 
said that however well this variety of mulberry 
might succeed elsewhere, it could not be depended 
upon to stand the rigor of the New York wintera, 

Mr. Sceley addiesaed the Society on the influ- 
ence of electricity on vegetation, and thought thai 
the causes of failare were owing to the erroneous 
manner of applying it to growing plants. 

At the meeting on the Isi of Anil, varioas 
grafts, seeds, and vegetables were offered for dis- 
tribution among the members. Of the fatter there 
were some line large stalks of the pie-piast from 
Mr. Pf If, who said that by selectinc roots in the 
fall and placing them in the loam anaer the shelve* 
of the green-house, you can have a supply of this 
plant from the latter port of February to Jane — 
whereas it is now to be bad only dunng the latter 

Dr. Gardner presented from the publishera, th* 
Messrs. Harper, a copy o( bis Farmers' Dic- 
tionary, 

Chancellor McCotin, having been called Id tbe 

chair, read the report of Ihe committee to whom 
waa referred ibe offer ot Gardner Howland, Esq., 
of his farm on Long Islnnd, for the use of the Soci- 
ety. The re)ioti takes Ihe ground that Ibe Society 
~ not sufGcientiy advanced at present in its means 
.d resources lo safely ruwiime the rt^ponsibility 
ol managing a farm ; and that it will be advisable, 
in the present sl^e of its cnieer, to confine its 
labors to the investigalion of new truths, and ibe 
elaboration of important principles — -leaving their 
practical applicution to individual enterprise. The 
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report expressed the hope that hereafter, when the 
Societjr iouad itself more completely established 
in all its departments* enriched in resources, and 
protected by legislatiye incorporation, it will be 
enabled to add. to its other endowments a pattern 
farm. The report, with its accompanying resoia- 
tions, was adopted. 

Dr. Stevens inade some obserrations respecting 
the use of whale oil soap, and stated that much 
injury had resulted from its application to trees, by 
the too great acceleration of their growth. As to 
the worms, no liquid was efficient against them, 
for they deposit their lanrs under the inequalities 
of the bark. A solid coating was, in his opinion, 
the only efficient protection. Dr. Underhill had 
found security in scraping his trees in the winter 
with a dull hoe [a scraper for this purpose, such as 
is found at the agricultural stores, would be better], 
and then paint them with soft soap, and aiterward 
he had found a solution of potash — a pound to six 
or eight quarts of water— answer every purpose. 

Oov. Edwards, of Connecticut, then was called 
ii]>, and gave a very interesting account of his 
raisins an entensive variety of early and late pear 
trees from the seed. He recomnrended that fruit 
trees should be raised in this wav, and stated the 
probability that the race of a tree became, in a cer- 
tain number of years, enfeebled and finally extinct, 
and it was therefore necessary to renew the trees 
from the seed. [We consider this false doctrine 
entirely. If fruit trees are properly taken care of 
they will never run. out, any more than animals or 
man himself.] He had also planted the seeds 
of the two native species of grape — ^fox and frost — 
from which he had raised a great variety of fine 
fruit Altogether, cultivating the native fruits of 
this country had been too much neglected, and he 
earnestly recommended it as being among the sub- 
jects most worthy of attention. Dr. underhill 
agreed with Gov. l!«dwards'on the necessity of cul- 
tivating American fruit, especially in regard to 
grapes. Foreign grapes, except under glass, can- 
not be cultivated in our climate. The winter 
freezes them and the summer scorches them to 
death. All the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
expended in the experiments with foreign grapes 
had been literally thrown away ; and yet Uiere were 
nurserymen, who knew better, every spring adver- 
tising and selling foreign grape-vines which they 
promised would flourish in our soil. They oa|^ht 
to be and should be exposed. In regard to Ameri- 
can grapes, they had already been mueh improved, 
and would doubtless improve for a hundred years 
to come. He had himself produced Isabella and 
Catawba grapes, which had been pronounced good 
by Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Italians ; and they 
were' now banning to lay out vineyards for these 
varieties in Spain, France, and Germany. When 
we began to import them, Americans would doubt- 
less find them ox exquisite flavor ! 

Some further remarks were made on the subject 
of grapes, pears, &c., by Gov. Edwards, Dr. Mar 
son» and Col. Clark. Dr. Gardner eloquently de- 
fended the European grape, and stated mat It was 
a superior fruit when found wild, which was not 
the case with the American grape. His opinion 
M^as that the Isabella and Catawba were hybrids. 



At the meeting on the 15th of April, the Corres- 

Sondins Secretary, Mr. Green, read a letter from 
aron Von Spech, of Upper Bavaria, accompanied 
by a treatise on sheep and another on hops, writ- 
ten by that nobleman. 

Mr. Rowland presented a basket of large, deli- 
cious strawberries, perfectly ripe, and of the most 
exquisite flavor and fragrance — ^together with a 
plant containingthe berry in all stages, from flowei 
to ripe fruit. They are the monthly strawberry. 
Mr. Howland received the plant from Mobile about 
eighteen months since. Tne plant is very healthy 
and vigorous, and bears luxuriantly. 

Mr. Bradish presented for distribution and expe- 
rimenlal planting a small parcel of potatoes from 
Ocana, a table land in the highest part of New 
Grenada, S. A., and in about 30<^ lat N. They 
were dark in color, and of small size. 

Mr. Griffin detailed some experiments he had 
made last summer with various kinds of manure 
upon corn. He planted corn with guano, pou- 
drette, stable-manure, and ashes. That with guano 
was far the best, poudrelte next, and ashes last 
Some of the corn which he had soaked thirty-six 
hours before planting, in fpuano-water, grew the 
greenest and thriftiest ; but he did not know that it 
yielded any more than that guanoed in the hilL 
The ground was clayey, and not particularly 
adapted to the potato. * * 

Mr. Howlaaa had tried an experiment with com 
last year. He divided a ten-acie lot into three sec- 
tions. The first he gave- a top-dressing with stable 
manure jplanting ; the second lime before plowing ; 
the third he first plowed and then dressed with lime. 
This he found to be decidedly the best. 

Mr. Lawrence exhibited a model of his newly- 
invented park-gate, which can be opened without 
dismounting. It is very ingenious and simplcu*and 
must work well. \ 

Dr. Gardner mentioned that some noise had b^en 
made tn thfs country regarding a new kind of pfOr 
vender used in Grermany, and which was said v 
be far more nutritions than any other kind of gredl < 
fodder, not excepting clover. This was known ^' 
under the name of sRurry, and in BSfreral instances 
persons had sent to Europe for the seed. This was 
quite unnecessary. The plant is indigenous here, 
and well known to farmers «s infecting corn and 
wheat fields. It is known as com spurry ; and if 
even half the wonders told of its nutritiousness by 
our friends in Grermany be correct, it is worthy A 
attention by our fanners. At the Doctoi-'s sugges* 
tion, a committee was appointed to make some ex- 
periments on this subject After some little farther 
Dusiness, the Society adiourned, to meet on the tot 
Wednesday evening in May. 

Manitre. — Cart out aU the manure on your pre- 
mises as fast as possible, and spread it broadcast 
upon your grass lands or plow it under for hoed 
crops. It is fast losing its most fertilizing portions 
in the sun and rain, ana the sooner you get it on to 
your lands and covered up, the better. If left to 
fot in the barn yard it fertilizes the air, and passes 
into your neighbors* crops at the expense of 
vour own. No good farmer will neglect his manure 
neap*— it is his mine of wealth. 
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DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

BciNa a subscriber to the Agriculturist, and see- 
ing a great many articles on the breeding, rearing, 
and diseases of poultry, I thought I would relate 
an experiment I made on a fowl of the Poland 
breed, if you saw fit to publish it for the benefit of 
those who may have fowls afflicted in the same 
way. 

I noticed one of my hens drooping for two or 
three days, and when i went to feed the fowls, she 
would not eat. I therefore concluded something 
must be wrong. I took her up and fouiid her crop 
perfectly full. I then came to the eonclusion that 
she was erop-bc^nd, and she might get orer it in a 
day or two ; but she continued to get wors^, and 
was now in the last stage of existence. I now 
made an incision through the breast, into the crop, 
of an inch long, when I found the passage from 
the erop to the gizzard completely stopped up. I 
removed that, took two etitches in the crop, kept 
the hen in a warm place for a week, fed her on 
warm, light food, and she is iiow as well as any 
fowl I have. This happened about three weeks 
ago. H. T. LxoYD. 

New Ycftk^ No. 3 Prine$ sL, Fdf. 4, 1846. 

We knew an instance of a valuable hen being in 
the fiame predicament aa the above, from swallow- 
ing a large piece of ladia rubber. She was cured 
liy making an incision in her crop, and taking it 
out There is no danger whatever in j>erforming 
this operation, provided the incision is immedi- 
ately sowed up, and &e fowl properly cared for 
UU well. Fowls, "both young and old, are very 
apt to overstuff their crops, especially when they 
set their food irregularly, and we have no donbt 
Siat many more deaths arise from this cause than 
is generally sapposed. 



SALT. 

JU$ valus or a ferHUzer — its supposed ^cacy for 
ike Potato disease. 

The value of salt forameultaral' ]>urpose8 has 
long been known both in finrope and in this coun- 
try, and why it has not been more generally used is 
beyond my comprehension. More tiian one Jbiun« 
dred and fifty years ago. Sir Hugh Piatt, an eminent 
writer of the day, speaks very decidedly of the 
benefits which might be derived from the practice 
of sprinkitttK salt upon land, and calls it ** the 
svfsetest, and Mc^pest, and the mo$t philosophical ma- 
terial of all others." He relates the case of a man, 
who in passing over a creek on the sea-shore, suf- 
fered his sack of seed-corn to fall into the water, 
and that it lay there until it was low tide, when, 
beine unable to purchase Boore seed, he sowed that 
which hadjain in the salt water, and when the har- 
vest time arrived, he reaped a crop far superior to 
any ijk the neighborhood. The writer adds, how- 
ever, that it was supposed the com (gcain) would 
not fructify in that manner, unless it actually fell 
into the sea by chance ; and; therefore, neither this 
man, nor any of his neighbors, ever ventured to 
make any further use of salt water ! [So much for 
superstition ! Ed.] 

That salt is an excellent inanure, experience, the 
most satisfaotory of all evidences, clearly proves. 



It is stated in an English publication, that ** a far- 
mer in the comty of Su^sk, some years since, had 
a field, one part of which was very wet and rnahy, 
and that the grass produced npon it was of so sour 
and unpleasant a kind, that the cattle would not 
j^raze upon it \ he tried several methods to improve 
it but to little purpose ; at last hearing of &e bene- 
fit* of salt as a manure, he determined to try that; 
for which purpose he pfocured a ouantity ot rock 
salt, which, in a random way, witnout any regard 
to the precise quantihr, he threw upon tM nishy 
ground, fencing it off from the other part of the 
field,. the efiect of which was a total disappearance 
of every kind of vegetation. In a short time, how- 
ever, it produced the largest quantity of mushrooms 
ever seen upon an equal space of ^und in the 
country. These, in the spring following, were suc- 
ceeded by the most plentiful and luxuriant crops of 
grass, far exceeding the other part of the field in 
richness of verdure and quickness of mwth ; the 
cattle were remarkably fond of it, and though the 
salt was laid on it twenty years before, this part is 
still superior to the rest of the field." 

Prom the information which I have been able to 
collect, I am inclined to believe tiiat sidt, when 
cq^ngly applied, is valuable as a fertilizer, and 
useful in killing the gprub and wire worm, which 
often injure, and sometimes even destroy, whi^ 
crops ; and it haa been found by experiments the 
past season, that the seab or disease which has 
proved so disastnms to the potato crop in all sec- 
tions of the country, hae not been found upon land 
that had a proper dressing of salt 

Judge Hamilton, of Sconarie, informed the writer* 
that he had found great advantage from using salt 
on his potato giound last spring. After plowing, 
he caused four bushels of salt to be sown on the 
furrow, upon one acre of the field, and harrowed in. 
Potatoes were then planted. Part of the field was 
not salted. Although the season was remarkably 
dry, the aalted acre was observed to maintain a 
green vigorous appearance, while the other part of 
the field looked siocly and stunted. On lifting them 
in tile fall; those potatoes, where salt was applied, 
were of good size, smooth skin, sound, and of good 
quality, and yielded a fair crop, while of those'on the 
unsalted part of the field, although the soil was fully 
equal to that of the salted portion, the yield waff 
Considefably less, potatoes small, and much eaten 
by worma. His neighbor had a field of potatoes 
on the opposite side of the road, soil similar to his 
own, who planted them in the usual way ; the con* 
sequence was, his crop was small in size, inferior in 
quality, and most of them rotted soon after diggin|; 
— ^they were diseased, 

DoctcMT Bogart, who has charge of the Santos' 
Snug Harbor, on Staten Island, informed me tiftt 
he a])plied four buahels of salt to one acre of his 
potato ground, last spring, and thinks he derived 
great benefit from it Though the crop was not a 
larg^ one, the potatoes on the salted portion were 
of much better size, skin smooth, and free from dis- 
ease. The vines were more vigorous, remained 
green, while those on land of the same quality ad- 
joining, which was not salted, shrivelled and died 
prematurely; the potatoes small and soggy, and 
produced less. 

C. W. Johnsoni a distinguished agricultural 
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writer, strongly recommends salt as a manure, at 
the rate of from ten to tvrenty bushels to the acre, 
to be "sown two or three weeks before the seed is 
pst into the groasd. He says the benefits are as 
follows: " 1st, when used in small portions it pro- 
motes putrefaction. 2d, By destroying grubs and 
weeds. 3d, As a constituent on direct food. 4th, 
As a stimulant to the absorbent vessels. ^th» By 
preventing injury from sudden transitions of tem- 
perature. 6th, By keeping the soil moist." 

It would seem from aii the facts I have been able 
to collect, that salt corrupts vegetable substances 
when mixed in small quantities, out preserves them 
when it. predominates in a mass ; that» in dry sea- 
sons, its efifects are more apparent, and whether it 
attracts. moisture from the atmosphere, or whether 
it acts as a condiment or stimulant, is of little coose- 
<|uence, so long as its.efiects ar^ certain. 

On account of the small quantity of salt, in 
weight, required for manuMng lands, it is no incon- 
siderable recommendation, because, on that account, 
it. may with ease be conveyed to the most rough, 
steep,' and mountainous parts, to which the more 
bulky and heavy manures most in vse could not be 
carried, but with infinite labor, and at an expense 
far exceeding all the advantages to be enected 
from it. 

Sah alone is. considered by some, rather too se- 
vere and harsh in its nature ; but mixed with ashes, 
aay six of salt and ten of dry ashes* well beat up to- 
gether^ which is sufficient for an acre, and spread 
vpon the furrow and iiarro wed in,« one particle in- 
corporates and mollifies the other, and ii conveyed 
into the earth by a soapy, smooth method, will 

grove the real enricher the earA wants, to tmxd 
)rth vegetation. C. N. BfiMfHT. 

Jmerican Hotd, Aibany^ AprU^ 1846. 

SOUTHERN CROPS AND CULTURE.— No. Z 
The main crop in this section ie cotton, gene- 
rally ; it takes up about two-third* of the cultiva- 
table labor of the farm. I presume, as the leaif is 
large, thick, and hairy, the stalk also being hairy, 
that it must take from the air a larger proportion of 
its organized material than does our own corn, 
grain, or grass. As the leaves of all plants contain 
a larger proportion of saline and earthy matter 
than does the stalk, or even generally the fruit, 
and as we return the leaves and stalk to the soil, 
also, have I not some ground to suppose, if I 
return all my cotton seed, that I wiU keep up the 
fertility of the land, as it was at first— the peculiar 
inorganic matter that forms the matter alone ex- 
cepted— and even then, there being so little taken 
away that the top is somewhat recompensed by 
occasional additions from accidental sources. If 
we judge of the leaf of the cotton plant by the 
willow, we would not lose very much by even re- 
moving the cotton stalk. The willow contains 
4 1-2 lbs. tA saline and earthy matter, whereas 
the leaves contain 82 lbs. to the 1,000 — so says 
Johnston. But the advantage is not only returning 
of the salts— supply of organic food — ^but the stalks 
tend to loosen the land, of course to render it 
lighter and less adhesive. 

As to the turning under of corn-stalks, cotton- 
stalks, and pea vine, there is no planter in the 
South will object to it ; but there are many who 



think plowing in green oats or rye would be inju- 
riousL I have done this to a rreater or less extent 
for several years, and I well remember of a ten 
acre patch of oats that I plowed in, in the month 
of May, I think, and planted it forthwith to corn. 
The land rikowed a marked advantage for several 
years, and but for this would have been, ere now, 
worthless. I ask if our Mississippi farmers (plant- 
ers I should say) do not plow in every spring a 
good coat of green grass? I ask of those who 
have the chick-weed — called in these parts ** Jack- 
son purslain '* — if they do not plow it in ? I go 
still farther, and contend if the turnip be sown on 
fields at the rate of 1-2 to 1 pint of seed per acre, 
and fed on the land to sheep and cattle, that the 
land will not deteriorate. I am aware that a large 
majority ol planters'believe the turnip to be an ex- 
hauster, yet I cannot believe that it will prove so 
if used' as we use them in this country. The tur- 
nip receives very largely of its growth from the 
air, being mostly composed of water, and not much 
over, though one-third is removed from the soil^- 
scarcely what the root has gained from the air. 
We never feed our turnip lots so close as to remove 
the half, and. then bring feed on the land ; a portion 
is returned in the way of Urine and dung. The 
residue is turned under before the seed-stalEs hav9 
bloomed, and does good certainly, by keeping the 
land porous, if nothing else. 

The dost of labor, with all these adjuvants, is 
very trivial ; the sowing down in time is all that is 
required. I have grown as good rye without the land 
being plowed before as after, for that crop, as when 
the land was flushed and harrowed, rye not pro- 
ducing over 12 to 15 bnshels per acre at this place. 

In 1843 I sowed some 75 or more acres — ^this 
year I sow over 30. I am anxious that this thing 
should be prosecuted in the South, believing that a 
little help now will save our children's cnildren, 
their ancestral all a rich legacy. And why not 
work thus for our children, as well as to add 
workers .' If I can have my land entirely compe- 
tent to raise $40 per acre, will not my child be as 
well off as my neighbor, who leaves his child with 
double the number of hands, and land not capable 
of producing over $20 ? The equality may not be 
in one year apparent, but would oe ere the close of 
the next generation. But when it is considered 
that a plantation is under good hedges that will 
last for a century, under a good system of drainage* 
and ^en in good heart, wi U not the advantage oe 
immense ? There are too few who will look al 
the matter in its true light. They are fearful of the 
labor, of the present cost, without looking to the 
result. . Every one who would reflect would know, 
that land letaining water would remain cold much 
longer than if it did not; let them place their hand 
in water and hold it up — the evaporation cansea 
coldness. Again, a vacuum will not exist ; if the 
land be full of water, air cannot penetrate it; but 
drain ofi* the water, air will follow ; if made light 
the air will fill every interstice, and thus will roots 
be furnished with more material for food. Yet 
even this is not aU ; when the food is too miich 
diluted with water, it is like feeding the horse with 
fodder — there is nutriment, but too dilute — ^it re- 
quires too much aliment. 

With all these important aid^ there is one thing 
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that is all important — deep plowing. By the natu- 
lal course of events the riehneas of the top soil is 
'washed oat, it sinks into the sub -soil ; I!me sinks, 
Diarl sinks, clay sinks, thus leaving the top soil 
poor in lime, &ic., and disposed to become poor and 
sticky. By deep plowing these are brought up, 
mixed, and the soil deepened ; in proportion to the 
mixing and fine tilth will the air nave access, and 
will the soil be rendered lighter and more open, 
and of course permitting roots to ramify and extend 
in search of lood ; thus causing a retention and 
circulation of moisture, more rapidly cooling in the 
night, and a greater deposit of dew, as well as 
earlier wannth in the spring. 

I need not extend these remarks ; your readers 
can find them elsewhere, and if they will examine, 
they will be as equally convinced as I am of their 
ut^ty. 

Mature herself pursues a rotation of crops. I 
have seen a waste field produeing nothing save 
broom-sedfe ; in a few years it would be able to 
bear a crop of short-leaved pine trees. These 

Sow, drop their leaves, and after years of labor, 
&e land to produce a crop of oaks. These grow 
with more or less vi^por, and we are told that after 
thnving for centuries, they sicken and die — 
** its entire race dies out, and other races succeed 
it.*' Let the hand of man, in imitating nature, 
have a care lest it runs one crop to the (feath, and 
unfits the land to produce aught save the ridge- 
grass; 9S barren fields amply testify ail through 
the Bou^. M. W. Philips. 

Edicards* Ikp6t, Miss, 

MANURES AND CULTITATTON. 

CknrcLvsioH of Mr. R. L. Pell's remarks at the 
January meeting of the American Agricultural As- 
sociation, on manures .and cultivation. 

On cultivation, Mr. P. said :-- On the 9th of Octo- 
ber« 1844, 1 cleared the tops frcmi a dug potato field 
— ^bumt them, and returned the ashes — ^with a view 
of sowing wheat The seed was then prepared 
tiius : soaked four hours in brine that would float 
an egg ; then scalded with boiling hot water mixed 
with pearlash ; passed through a sieve ; distributed 
thinly over the bam floor, and a dry ^xHnposition 
sifted on it composed of the following substances : 
oyster-shell lime, charcoal dust, oleaginous char- 
coal dust, ashes, Jersey marl, or blue sand, brown 
sugar, ssdt, Peruvian ruano, silicate of potash, ni- 
trate of soda, and sulphate of ammonia. The sun 
was permitted to shine upon it for half an hour, 
when the particles crystallized upon the grain. 
In this state it was sown at the rate of two-and-a- 
half bushels to the acre, directly on the unplowed 
Jotato ground, and immediately plowed in to the 
epth 3 five inches, with a Scotch plow; har- 
rowed once ; a bushel of timothy seed sown to the 
acre, and harrowed twice. At the expiration of 
fifteen days the wheat was so far above ground as 
to be in advance of some which had been sown on 
the Ist of September— thirty-nine itayn earlier, in 
the usual manner, without any preparation. Near 
it I sowed wheat prepared, on turnip and carrot 
ground, the tops not having been removed, and 
plowed the whole in together with like success. 
Still adjoining I sowed three buriiels to the acre in 
a dry stale, on potato ground ; fdowed and bax- 



rowed first ; wheat then sown and twice harrowed ; 
the first parcel, ahhoueh plowed in to die depth of 
five inches, was 2} inches high before the last ap 
peaKd above ground, although ^e whole field 
received the benefit of the following composition 
sown by hand, at an expense of two dolmrs per 
acre, viz. : stable manure, dry charcoal dust, hick- 
ory wood soot, bone dust, olea^nous charcoal 
dust, oyster-shell lime, decayed leaves, leached 
ashes, unleached ashes, guano, sal soda, nitrate of 
potash, fine salt, poudrette, horn shavings, refuse 
sugar, ammoniacal liquor, blood, sulphuric acid, 
magnesia, plaster from walls ground, decayed grass, 
decayed straw, decayed weeds, fish, refuse oil, 
sea- weed, oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese. 
My object was to contribute to that erowin^ crop 
every substance required for its growtn. It is pos- 
sible that ten or twelve of the above named sub- 
stances might have produced the same effects. The 
wheat raised by the experiment just detailed pro- 
duced flour containing 18 per cent, of gluten. 

In 1843 I sowed thirty acres with prepared wheat, 
and top-dressed it with charcoal dust. It grew 
rapidly, was not attacked by rust, mildew, or 
blight, when fields near it were almost destroyed. 
A small portion of the lot,. which Jiad received by 
accident a large supply of charcoal dust, produced 
at tile rate of 78| bushels to the acre. I cut it when 
the straw presented a yellow appearance four inches 
above the ground. At that stage of its growth a 
milky substance could be expressed readily from the 
kernels. It was allowed to remain three days in 
the field, when it was carried to the barn, and 
threshed onmediately. It weighed nearly 64 lbs. 
to the bushel, and sold by weight for 12i cents 
above the market price. 

A few acres were left standing, and cut three 
weeks after* when the fanners in tne neighborhood 
harvested tftnr wheat The grain was small, 
shrivelled, and weighed 56 lbs« only per bushel ; 
the straw had lost its most nutritious substances ; 
was much lighter than that cut earlier, and conse- 
quentiy less valuable. I believe (hat after the stem 
turned yellow near the ground, there being no con- 
nection between the root and tassel, the kernel 
wastes daily. By cutting early there is preserved 
in the straw all its nutritive matter, and thus it is 
rendered almost as valuable for fodder as hay. 

In conclusion, Mr. P. said that his processes 
looked not only to results through science, but to 
economy in expenditure. 

FENCES. 

When you commenced your articles on fences, 
early in the last volume, I hardly had sympathy 
enough with you to read them attentively, t was 
not vexed (as it seems some of your readers were), I 
rather ridiculed your notions, and passed them un- 
heeded. But now, having spent more tiian f 150 
the past summer. In enclosing mv farm with a new 
and stout fence, I confess I nave considerably 
changed my mind. 

I purchased a farm where the fences were mise- 
rably poor. It was said a crop had never been 
harvested there without more or less injury from 
unruly cattle. Indeed, the domestic animals all 
about seemed to r^ard it as *' free plunder." The 
first Aing I did was to hire two men, and com- 
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mence enclosing the whole farm (wood lot and all) 
with a stoat fence. It took us several months of 
hard labor, to the neglect of other needed improve- 
ments. It took also a eood share of the valuable 
timber from the whole Tot The fence is finished 
— ^the cattle keep their own side. This is some 
satisfaction. But when I remember how much it 
cost, in time, money, and timber, and remember, 
too, that it is all to keep others' cattle out, not my 
own in — ^fhat it is a direct and heavy tax to pro- 
tect me from what ought never to be allowed — cattle 
on the common, I repeat, I begin to have conside- 
rable sympathy with your anti-fence making arti- 
des. I wtsh you great success in convincing the 
fanners of the injustice of this whole matter. By 
the time this fence decays, I hope there will be 
such a revolution as to make it needless (as it will 
be impossibie for want of materials) to rebuild. If 
the Agriculturist shall eifect such a change, it will 
si^ve millions to this people. T. 

OKio^ January^ 1846, 

GARDENING.^No. 3. 

DvjUNG the reign of Henry V. of England, in the be- 
ginning of the 15th century. King James of Scotland 
was a prisoner in Windsor castle for several years, 
lathe poem written at that time by that monarch, 
he gives the following account of a royal garden 
Ihtre : — 

Now was there raaide &8t by the touiis jrwil 

A gaiden faire, and in the comeris set 
Ane herbere graene, with wandis long and small 
* Ptailit about, and so with tieeis set 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 
That lyfe was non, walkyng there foj^l^e 
That myght within scarce any wight espye. ^ 

Hampton Court was laid out about the middle of 
Henry the Eighth's reign (1530), by Cardinal Wol- 
sey. The labyrinth, one of the best which remains 
in England, occupies onl^ a quarter of an acre, and 
contains about half a mile of winding walks. It 
is of great intricacy. 

Chatsworth, the splendid seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, was laid out in 1670, from a design by 
the artist Le Notre. 

Hopetown House is situated 'On the banks of the 
Frith of Fo^h, a few miles west of Edinburgh. 
Both on account of the elegance of the mansion 
itself, and of the magnificence of the scenery with 
which it is surround^, it is considered one of the 
most princely residences in Scotland. The park 
contains 1,700 acres, of an irregular surface, and 
abounding in trees. The pleasure grounds were 
laid out in the years 1725 to '30, and appear to have 
been designed in the Dutch style. Tnere is a cer- 
tain stateiiness about the nounds which harmo- 
nizes well with the aspect of the mansion itself. 

The greatest curiosity in gardening in Ireland, is 
the Hanging Garden of Limerick. This contains an 
acre of ground, which is covered with lines of 
arches rising in terraces one above another ; the 
lowest, 2o feet, and the highest, 40 feet. Over 
these arches is placed a layer of earth, five feet 
thick, and planted with choice fruit trees and 
flowers. The space under the arches is employed 
as a cellar, and will hold nearly 2,000 hhds. This 



work was commenced in 1623, and was completed 
in 5 or 6 years, at an expense of $76,000. 

The first publk botanic garden in England was 
foonded at Oxford in 1632, by Henry, Earl ot 
Danby, who gave, for this purpose, five acres of 
land, built green-houses and stoves, and handsomely 
endowed the establishmcmt The botanic garden at 
Kew was established in 1760 by the Prinoeas. 
Dowaj§;er of Wales, &e mother of Georgt III. The 
botanic garden of Edinburgh occupies 16 acres, and 
includes extensive hot-houses and other desideiata, 
in a superior style. 

The garden of Ae Emir F^uiardine, at Beyroot, is 
described by Maundrell as " a laige quadrangular 
spot of ground, divided into sixteen lesser squares, 
and planted with eilron trees." 

Tne gardens of Damascus are described by 
Egmont and Herman as perfect paradises, hnaft 
watered with copious str^uns from Lebanon, ana 
shaded with palms and elms, whose shade was ^- 
quisite in that burning climate. 

The gardens of Persia are said to vie in beauty 
and luxuriance with any in the world ; and to them 
the Persians devote their principal attention. When 
Mirza Abul Hassan was ambassador to the court of 
St James* „ one of his greatest satisfactions arose 
from occasionally walking, unattended, in Kensingw 
ton Gardens. Ilie gardens of Kerim Khan are thus 
described in Morier's Journey to Persia. '*Aa 
immense wall, of the neatest cbnstm^ion, encloees 
a square tract of land, which is laid out in walks, 
shaded by cypress and chenar, and Watered by a 
variety of marble canals, and snriall artifi^l cas- 
cades. In the oentre of the garden is one of the 
principal summer houses. There is a basin in the 
middle of the chief room, where a fountain plays 
coBtinua]lir> refreshing the air. The garden is now 
(1812) falling into decay; but those who saw it in 
the reign of Kerim Knan delight to describe its 
splendor, and di> not cease to give the most ravish- 
ing pictures of the beauty of all the environs of hia 
capital." 

One of the earliest accounts of Chinese gardens is 
thus given by P^re le Compte, who resided for some 
years in that country as a missionary. ** The 
Chinese appear still more to neglect their ^rdens 
than their nouses. They would consider it as a 
want of sense to occui^ their grounds only in par- 
terres, in cultivating iowers, and in forming alleys 
and thickets. The Chinese, who value order so 
little in their gardens, still consider them as sources 
of pleasure, and bestow some expense in their for- 
mation. They form grottoes, raise liHle hills, pro • 
cure pieces of rocks, which diey join together with 
the intention of imitating nature. If they can, be* 
sides these things, find enough of water to water 
their cabbages and legumes, they consider, that as 
to that materia], they have nothing more to desire, 
and content themselves with a well or a pond.'* 
Such was Chinese gardening anciently, but mark 
their improvement In DobeIl*s Travels (vol. 2, p. 
31 4), we find that " the houses afe surrounded by ex- 
tensive and beautiful gardens, adorned with artificial 
-lakes, rocksr cascades, buildings of various descrip- 
tions, walks, bridges, &e. In the ornamenting and 
beautifying of gardens the Chinese excel all othe 
nations. iBy means of a variety of winding walks 
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Aev make a small place apoear twice as lar^e as it 
reaOy is. Innumerable ftower-potB, containing 
a great yariety of beautiful asteie, of which they 
are very fond, are sometimes arranged in a laby- 
rinth. When the asters are in full bloom, the pots 
arranged handsomely, near a piece of water, and the 
walks and alleys well hrhted, at night, with- va- 
riously colored lamps, a Chinese garden has the ap- 
pearance of one of those enchanted places we read 
of in the Arabian tales." 

The country houses and gardens of the Pacha, 
and most of the rich inhabitants of Grand Cairo, are 
situated at Boulak. They are said to be well 
stocked with date and other palm trees, and with 
die flprape and some other vegetables. 

Of the state of horticultural science in the North 
of Africa, some idea may be formed from the fol- 
lowing extract, given by Beechey, from a Moorish 
horticultural work. " When a palm tree refuses 
to bear,*' says tiie Moorish author, " the owner, 
armed with a hatchet, comes to visit it in company 
with another person. He begins, by observing 
aloud to his friend, in order that the date tree may 
hear him, — * I am going to cut down this worthless 
tree, since it no longer oears me any fruit* ' Have 
a care what you do,' replies his companion, * for I 
predict that, this very year, your tree will be cov- 
ered with dates.' < No, no,' cries the owner, * I am 
determiaed to cut it down ; for I am certain it will 
produce me nothing;* and then, approaching the! 
tree, he proceeds to give it two or three stirokes 
with the mitchet. The friend again interferes, and 
b^ him to try one more season ; adding, that if it 
does not bear then, he will let him do as he pleases. 
The owner at lenjj^th suffers himself to be persuad- 
ed, and retires without proceeding to further extre- 
mities. The threat, however, and the few strokes 
inflicted with the hatchet, have always the desired 
effect ; and the terrified palm tree never fails^to pro- 
duce, the same year, an abundant crop of dates." 

The Isle ol Bourbon contains a botanic garden , 
which has been richly endowed by the French 
kings ; and contains, besides the productions of the 
island, a splendid collection of African and Asiatic 
plants. It is situated on a rising ground, in the 
middle of the town, and occupies fourteen acres. 

The gardening of North America is necessarily 
that of £urope, so far as soil and climate will per- 
mit, and, as is the case of other arts in any new 
country, the useful departments are more generally 
attended to than the ornamental. 

'* Horticulture in the United States, it will readily 
be perceived, has had to contend with many obsta- 
cles. Separated from the old world by a wide 
ocean, it was lor a long time with difl^ultj^ that 
any of the rarer and finer vegetable productions of 
the eastern continent, could be brought out by emi- 
grants. Whatever has been done has been effected 
Dv private means, and to gratif3r private taste. 
This, however, at the present time, is so much as to 
afford cause of the highest gratification, and gives 
reason to hope for the iulfilmentof every reasonable 
anticipation for the future." {Douming.) 

Belmont Place, at Watertown, in the vicinity of 
Boston, is a beautiful residence, and was formerly 
known as the * Preble Place.' It is in an excellent 
situation, containing about one hundred acres of 
Und, consisting of a lawn, gardens, and pleasure 



grounds. It is one of the finest in the country, and 
will probably, before long, vie with the famous 
English gardens of Sion li&use and White Knights. 

Hawthorne Grove is a fine place, consisting of 
dbout fifteen acres, containing green and hot- 
houses, and other forcing pits. Monataqnot, in the 
vicinity of Braintree, is noted for its eoUection of 
fine fruits. Brighton Nurseries are situated about 
four miles from Boston. The collection of herba- 
ceous plants, ornamental shrubs, forest, and fruit 
trees, is one of the best in New England. 

I'he garden of Mr. Tudor, in the vicinity of 
Hartford, is neatly laid out in flower beds, and a 
green, and has one of the best collections of hardy, 
herbaceous and choice green-house plants, any- 
where to be seen. 

In and around Providence, B. I., there ore' many 
fine gardens and country residences. The princijial 
nursery is Dier*6, about four miles from the city, 
and contains many select varieties of fruit and 
other trees* « 

The only botanical garden of any extent in New 
England, is situated at Cambridge, and is connected 
with the University at that place. It was com- 
menced in 1802, by subscription, but it afterwards 
received aid from the State ; and, in commenting on 
this fact, the New York Farmer makes use of the 
following language — ** Of a very enlightened legis- 
lature, who, not mistaking false maxims of economy 
for true ones, saw, in the destruction of a great 
public work, great loss; deeming that the riches 
and prosperity of a state are as much promoted, to 
say nothing of its reputation, by wise and generoua 
establishments for the promotion of knowledge, as 
by any financial measures." 

In the neighborhood of the city of New York are 
many fine gardens and residences. The nursery 
and green-houses of Mr. Hogg are worthy the inu- 
tation of every gardener in the United States, on 
account of their neat and orderly appearance. 
The Feat of N. Prime, Esq., is noted for containing 
one of the finest ranges of forcing houses in the 
vicinity of the city. Messrs. Shaw & Thorbum, 
have a nursery and green-houses at Astoria, con- 
taining about twenty acres, rich in trees and 
plants. The well known and extensive nurseries 
and green-houses at Flushing, L. I., are among the 
oldest and most extensive in this country. West 
Farms is situated about 4 miles from Harlem. The 
grounds, which are laid out in a fine, open manner, 
may be considered of the first order. Long avenues 
of nower-borders and walks, with a good proportion 
of lawn, together with summer-houses, seats, and 
the like, very appropriately arranged, render it a 
delightful summer residence. The establishment of 
Judge Buel, at Albany, and the nursery of A. J. 
Downing at Nowburgfa^ are fine places, and worthy 
the attention of all lovers of horticulture. 

The most distinguished garden in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelpnia is tiiat now owned by Mr. 
Carr. It was established in the early part of the 
last century, and is the second in age in the United 
States. Here was collected together, by the cele- 
brated naturalist, John Bartram the elder, nearly 
all the indigenous plants and trees of NorUi Ame- 
rica, the superb specimens of which, at this day, 
stand unrivalled in v^y part of the country. 
Messrs. Landreth's nurseries are situated about two 
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miles from thf city, and contain about forty acres 
of land; part of vhich is devoted to the raising of 
garden seeds. ^ 

Extensive gardens and nurseries nfiiy now be 
found at Baltimore. 

Mount Vernon » on the Potomac, was the seat of 
Gen. Washington, "first in peace, first in war, and 
first in th« hearts of his countrymen." The extent 
oi tliis place is about ten thousand acres, much of 
which is yet coveretl with forest. 

Monticello was the residence of President Jeifer- 
son. It is situated on the summit of an eminence, 
commanding extensive prospects on. all. sides. ^ 

" At Charleston, the houses of the suburbs are, 
for the most part, surrounded by |^rdens, in which 
orange trees with most splendid npe fruit, monthly 
roses in full bloom, and a variety of other very 
flourishing plants, display th^msejves." 

" At Cincinnati, there is a public garden, where 
the people go to eat ices and look at roses. For 
the preservation of the flowers, there is placed, at 
the end of one of the walks, a sign-post, represent- 
ing a Swiss peasant eirl holding in herhiuid a scroll, 
requesting that the flowers might not.be gathered.*^ 

At New Orleans are beauliful gardens, both 
public and private, filled with tropical and other 
choice flowers and plants. 

A conventual garden at Mexico is described by 
Humboldt, as one of the finest he had ever seen. In 
the garden, were immense groves of orange trees, 
peaches, apples, cherries, and other fruit trees of 
Europe. The botanic garden of Rio is situated 
about 8 miks from the town. The tea shrub of 
China, first introduced into this garden, has begun 
to be cultivated in the interior of the country. 

" The botanic garden of Jamaica, West Indies, 
was originally begun by Hinton East, Esq., and 
afterwards bought hy government and enlai^ed, so 
as to contain about 70 acres. One of the objecis of 
its establishment was to preserve, without artificial 
means, the productions oi various climates. Such 
a project could only be executed in a tropical lati- 
tude, where the various elevations of the ground 
would r^ulate the required temperature." 

L. T. Tajlbot. 



PLANTING A VARIETY OF CROPS. 

Sometimes, farmers devote most of their tillable 
soil for, and expend most of their time upon, oHe or 
two main crops. Thus, some men depend mainly 
upon the wheat crop — others upon grass, and the 
southern planter upon cotton. Now, it often hap- 
pens that an unfavorable season destroys particular 
crops, and thus often a whole year is lost, where 
one crop (or two) receives the fanner's sole atten- 
tioa Last year, for example, in this section, 
wheat was very nearly destroyed, hay entirely, and 
kuit and some other crops were very light. On 
the other hand com was never better. Buckwheat, 
millet, flax, and vines, generall}^ produced well. 
Potatoes yielded well, but were injured by the dis- 
ease after gathering. 

Now the object of this nota is to recommend to 
farmers to plant a greater variety of seeds, so that 
when one fails, ouers will supply their places. 
Those who had only grass land last year nad to 
nearly give away their cattle, or drive them at a 
great expense to another part of the state to be win- 



tered ; wliile those who sowed 4;orn.and millet for 
fodder, have wintered their stock as easily" as ueual. 
This is only an illustration. The principle extends 
to the whole circle of tillable crops.' If one or two 
alone are cultivated, there may be an entire failure, 
causing much sufiering and much loss. If a variety, 
some will always succeed, and these may be substi- 
tuted for the rest 

Besides, the times for planting and harvesting 
the difierent kinds occur, the one after tiie other, so 
as to divide the labor throuffh the season. Thus, 
soring wheat and oat/s should be sown early ; corn 
planted after the danger of frosts is over ; corn for 
fodder and millet later still. And these (and 
others) all have their different seasons for harvest, 
each in its time. Whereas, when one crop is the 
main one, there is one season of great hurry in 
seeding, and another in harvest; teams and men 
have to be driven tO excess then, and be company-, 
tively* idle the rest of the time. This surely is not 
wise. I recommend, then, that farmers add 
greatly to the variety of the crops they annually 
cultivate, and ** give each its portion in due season." 

Ohio, March, IS46, T. 

ANALYSIS OF CLOVER AND ITS MANAGE- 

MENT. 

The following article was addressed by Mr. 
Horsford, of Albany, now with Prof. Liebig, at 
Giessen, in Germany, to Mr. T. W. Olcott, of 
Albany, and read at one of the agricultural meet- 
ings at the capitol in that city during last month. 

Giessen, Januarw, 1846. 

In the progress of the last term, while other 
chemical labor was going forward, I made an ash- 
analysis of red clover, And accompanied it with' an 
investigafioD, which I record below. 

Tb the latter I attach in its isolation no special 
value; inasmuch as the circumstances in which it 
was conducted deprive it of perfect scientific exact- 
ness. I make it the basis, as you will observe, of 
explaining one or two chemical processes. 

It is well known that the juice of clover-heads 
contains more or less sugar. The nectaries of the 
fully developed head are especially rich in a honey- 
like liquid, which bees gather. In cutting the clo- 
ver when the heads are fully formed, but not ripe, 
the sugar of this honey will be secured. The 
watet will evaporate, leaving the sweetness with 
the vegetable fibre and other organic matters, to 
be fed to stock. If the clover be cut before (he 
heads begin to develope, the sugar, if formed, 
must be in the steins and leaves ; it not cut until 
the seeds are ripened, the sugar may have accom- 
plished one ol its supposed ends — ^that of keeping 
up a higher temperature within, the seed for the 
elaboration of its various parts, and thereby have 
been destroyed. 

It was my purpose to ascertain how much su- 
gar, or rather the relative amounts of sugar, there 
might be at the above named three stages of the 
development pf clover. Experiments with the first 
two kinds were made. The clover crop being no- 
where permitted to ripen, I was unable to submit 
the inquiry concerning the third to the test of expe- 
riment. I cut clover exactly at the surface of the 
ground, on the 16th day of June, just as the tufts 
of leaflets enclosing the heads were discernible. 
Hiese I chopped to fineness, and placed a weighed 
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portion in a flaakt connected throngti the medium 
of a dbloride of ealdiim tube, with a Liebig's pot- 
ash apparatas ; baring preyiously thoroughly 
mixed with the cloTer a flfmall quantity of fresh, 
carefully-washed beer yeast, and covered the 
whole with water. Fermentation went briskly for- 
ward for several davs. 

On the 1st of July, when the heads were fully 
developed, I cut another portion, and having finely 
chopped, weighed and mixed with it yeast and 
water, connected all with another potash appara- 
tuSi as in the other case. 

Without or beyond both the potash tubes, were 
tubes of hydrate of lime, to prevent the absorption 
of carbonic acid from the air. 

On the 30th of July, the fermentation being^ 
quite done, the potash apparatus of the last men- 
tioned [quantity of clover] had increased in weight 
by 1.15 per cent, of the whole weight of clover 
subjected to fermentation. The first mentioned had 
increased only bv 0.80 per cent Thus the amount 
of carbonic acid, evolved from the mass last cut, 
was almost half as much again as that from the 
quantity first cut 

It maj be well, since I have fntroduced so many 
expressions betraying the laboratory, that I en- 
deavor to explain the mode by which I hoped to 
ascertain the amounts of sugar in the two kinds 
of hay. 

Most persons are familiar, with the fact that dis- 
dllers ferment large quantities of grain to obtain 
alcohol. The process to which the grain is sub- 
jected, effects a decora j[>oBition of the sugar of &e 
grain, into carbonic acid and alcohol. 

The sugar susceptible of this decomposition is 
g;rape-sugar — ^that to which the sweetness of apples 
IS due, and which is manufactured in enormous 
quantities on the continent of Europe from the 
starch of potatoes. Its composition, when dried at 
21 2^ from analysis,' is Carbon, 12 atoms; Hydrogen, 
12 atoms ; Oxygen, 1 2 atoms ; or, in the language of 
chemistry, Cl2 Hl2 012. If we take from this 
4 atoms of carbon, and 8 atoms of oxygen, there 
will remain C8 Hi 2 04 thus : 
C12 H.12 012 
C4 08 

) Equal to 2 atoms 

C8 Hi 2 04 \ ol alcohol, 
the composition of alcohol being C4H602. 

The alcohol becomes the high wines ; the carbonic 
acid floats over the fermenting-tubsand escapes. 

Thenard has shown, by distilling and collecting 
the alcohol, and weighing the carbonic acid arising 
from the decomposition <3 a, given weight of sugar, 
that the weight of the sugar and the sum of ^e 
weights of the alcohol and carbonic acid equal 
each other. 

The alcohol mav be permitted to go directly into 
acetic acid, as takes place with fruit, when ex- 
posed to air, or continued as alcohol by excluding 
the air. 

Vinegar has the following composition: C4 
H303. Ih order to its formation irom alcohol, 
three atoms of hydrogen must be taken away, and 
one atom of oxygen added. This takes place 
quietly and slowly in cider and beer casks, as well 
as vinegar barrels, with which all are familiar. 
The housewife, to keep the vinegar on Uxe increase, 



adds wine, or whiskey, or cider, or manle sap, or 
molasses. All these contain sugar or alconol. The 
sugar is resolved into alcohol and cufbcmic acid. 
The alcohol, however, does not continue as sudi, 
if the liquid be exposed to the action of the air, 
but goes into vinegar or acetic acid. 

Decompositions have been so much and'closelir 
studied, tnat the results are perfectljr understooa. 
The €auses of the decomposition are still matters of 
discussion. 

The carbonic acid, to whose addition the increase 
in weig:ht of the potash apparatus is to be attri- 
buted, indicates a certain amount of sugar from 
which it was derived. The larger per cent, of car* 
bonic acid in one ca^ corresponds to a larger per 
cent of sugar in the clover. 

I add the analysis of the ashes of the clover. 
From it may be seen one of the .parts sulphate of 
lime (plaster of Paris) plays in the developement of 
clover. - 

JPranklin, anxious to ccmvince our countrymen 
of the efficiency of plaster (sulphate of lime) ma- 
nure, strewed a few nandf uls of it in the form of 
large letters upon a clover field. In aiew weeks 
the plants that had received it had so far out-grown, 
and nad taken on a color so much deeper ana richer 
than the others around, that the wonder of passers* 
by was naturally excited. 

Of the whole plant, in its peen state, the earthy 
ingredients or inorganic constituents 

Equal ... 1.83 per cent 
Of the leaves, - - 1.75 " " 
Of the stems, - - 1.40 •" " 

The water in the green clover, determined by two 
experiments, was 83.55, and 83.58 per cent 

Of the dry plant altogether, the ashes 

Were - - - 11.18 per cent. 
Of the leaves, - 10.69 «* «• 
Of the stems, - 8.52 <« 



KO 

Na 
NaO 
CaO 
MgQ 



IfigredienU of the Mhet, 



(potash) 
(sodiun)) 
fsoda) 
(lime) 
(magnesia) 
POs, 2Fe203, > 

(phosphate of iron) ) 



CI 

P05 

S03 

Si 

C02 

Sand and coal, 



(chlorine) 
(phosphoric acid) 
(sulphuric acid) 
(silica) 
(carbonic acid) 



Loss or waste, 



12.164 

1.414 

30.757 

in.556 

6M2 

0.506 

2.159 
2.957 
0.801 
1.968 
22.930 
1.244 

99.718 
0.262 



w 



16.101 

1.874 

40.713 

21.914 

8.289 

0.670 

2.856 
3.915 
1.063 
2.605 

100.000 



/ 100.000 

The sand was probably spattered upon the stalks 
by rain, and some coal remained after the most 
careful and 'long-continued burning. 

The first column of figures contains the direct 
results of the analysis in per cent The second 
column the results deducting th» carbonic acid, and 
coal, and sand. 

By the analysis we see how lan^e a part is made 
up of potash, soda, and lime. Sulphuric acid is 
there; without its presence in the soil it could 
never have been among the tissues of the clover. 
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If it be an essential irreplaeeabU ingredient, as plus- 
phone acid is in the seeds of wheat and corn, it is 



may have been peculiady happy. I do not pretend 
to say that it is indispensable. A series of experi- 
ments only could settle such a question. 

The laire proportion of carbonic add is partieu- 
lariy worthy of aMention. ComnariAg it with the 
sum of all the other acids — the phosphoric, sulphu- 
ric, silic, and hydrochloric (of which the chlorine 
is given) — ^we see how far it exceeds them. Again, 
locMcing at the per celit. of bases, we see how very 
large ^me proportion when compared with the sum 
of the inorganic acids. This surplus of base was 
most of it united to organic acids. These, in the 
burning of the plant, have been destroyed. Their 
place has been wholly, or for the most part, taken 
by carbonic Acid. Here is nearly 23 per cent, of 
carbonic acid. In an analysis of the ashes of 
sugar cane made at Giessen last summer, there was 
not a trace of carbonic acid. Such is the dlfier- 
ence. In the sugar cane the per centdge of silica 
was lai^. Timothy grass ashes Mve also no 
carbonic acid, but a large per cent. oT silica. 

The moisture of green clover amounts to 83.55 
per cent, and the clover contained sugar, a- body 
capable of fermentation. What hints do these 
facts furnish to the farmer ! If the clover be taken 
to the mow \^ith this cfuantity of water, the water 
will furnish the means of that intestine motion 
among the constituents of the plant held in solution 
in the fibres of the stems and leaves, which is ne- 
cessary to fermehtation ; and' not only will the 
sugar oe lost, but vinegar will be formed, souring 
the whole mass, and rendering it unpalatable to 
stock. If it be properit dried, the sugar as such 
will remain in the vegetable fibre, and go to nourish 
the stock, furnishing to horses, cattle, and sheep, 
an element ^srhose combustion serves to keep -them 
warm and furnish fat. (a) 

But again-— 

The leaves contain 10.69 per cent of ashes. 

The stems contain 8.52 *• " " ** 
Now as the inorganic matters- are more or less ser- 
viceable in the animal economy, the" leaves, contain- 
ing most of them, should be carefully preserved ; 
and as the ashes of tiiie whole plant, including the 
head, have 11.18 per cent of ashes, it is clear that 
the preservation of the heads and leaves is deci- 
dedly more important than the stems. Hence the 
farmer cuts the clover, and instead of drying it in 
the sun, cocks it for a few hours, so that the vapor 
evolved from within, in the process of drying, shall 
keep the stalks and leaves without from becoming 
too suddenly dried and unnecessarily brittle. 

In closing, I will state one of the results to which 
the experiments of Trof. Liebig are daily leading. 
In the ^rinff preceding my arrival at Giessen, 
Liebig planted some grape scions under the win- 
dows of the laboratory. He fed them with the 
ashes of grape vines, or the jtroper inorganic food 
of the grape, as shown by analysis of its ashes. 
The growth has been enormous, and several of the 
vines bore laree clusters of grapes in the course of 
die season, ana all mar have, as I did not pacticular- 
]f observe them unti I the grapes were gathered. The 
•oil is little better than a pavement — a kind of fine 
gravel* in which scarcely anything takes root. 



There are pate of wheat ia different stsges of thefr 



nrowth, that have been fed variously — some upon 
readily seen how Franklin's selection of clover the inorganic matters they require, according to 



analysis of their ashes — others have had merely 
the food which is furnished by the soil. The re* 
suits in numbers are not yet known, but from ap- 
-pearance we may readily judge what may be 
expected. ' 

1 may mention in this connection, that I gave to 
Prof. Liebig five varieties of American corn, all ol 
which were planted, but not one of which came to 
maturi^, thon^ the first frost in Giessen wan 
abovt the 20th ol October. The climate is essen- 
tially different from ours. The heat of our summer 
is more intense. 

The experiments of Prof. Liebig, mentioned 
above, are full of interest, not alone as sustsining 
the views he has advanced, but also as showkig 
that the treasures in tbe shape of inorganic imi-* 
nures, heaped up in some quarters of the globe, 
may be made to equalize the fruits of labor in other 
regions. £. N. HonsroRB. 

(a) The discussion between Dumas and Liebig^ 
relative to the formation of fat from sugar, has been 
settled in favor of the litter, by a repetition on the 
part of Dumas* of experiments made several years 
since by Liebig. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 8H£EP. 

I AM a wool-grower in the State of Ohio, and 
being a great admirer of sheep, I have been very 
desirous of ascertaining whether there are not modi- 
fications of the Ameritan ArgdU or^e Bocky 
Mountain riwep, to be found among the native 
tribes of Indians, inhabiting the country bordering 
on that range. Capt De Bonneville, and oth^ 
travellers, speak of the ArgaU iu being found in. 

great abundance from the 50th degree of north 
ititnde, down to California; and ^ough their meat 
is said to be very tender and {pood, as they mostly 
frequent the lofty summits, inaccessible to man^ 
they in a great measure escape the vigilance of the 
hunters, and must be very numerous. In this effort 
I have been unable to aiscover any sheep among 
the tribes, which were not originally taken from 
east of the Mississippi river, except in one case» 
and that a very interesting one. This tribe is 
called the Navahoe, and live about 800 miles nordi 
by west from Santa F6. They inhabit what is 
called a gor^e, in the Rocky Mountains, into 
which there is but one narrow winding passage, 
which they defend from intrusion with me utmost 
bravery ; and httving been really independent, they 
appear to hasre made more em>rt to add to their 
comforts than the other tribes around them. No 
white man has ever visited - their residence, and 
it is said no Indies, except fur traders of the Dela- 
ware tribe, who are a very daring and .enterprising 
race of people. These traden describe ^eir 
houses — ^tnat they raise a great many sheep and 
cattle — ^have a large quantity of arable land, and 
cultivate it — have some knowledge of the arts* 
which they discover by the blankets which they 
make and sell in the market of Santa E6. 

These blankets are made from a very superior 

kind ot wool, which they raise. It is said by those 

I who have seen them, to be very fine* soft, and 
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mlky to the toneh, and sdl in that market from 
$25 to #100. I hare not heen able to get any idea 
of the form of the sheep» their domestic habits, or 
the quantity of wool which they prodoce. But as 
these Delaware traders say they hare a great many 
of them, and as they probably are dependent on 
their fleeces for their clothing, it may be pretty 
certain that they are well domesticated. 

I have seen one man who has conyersed with 
one of those traders upon the subject. 

Is not this race of sheep worth an effort of the 
wool-growers of the United States to possess ? I 
haye been long thinking that we hbye been yery 
remiss in our efforts to introduce the Alpaca ; but! 
am much gratified in reading to-day in a newspa- 
per, that the American Agricnltiiaral Association 
are now determined on importing 300 of that yaln- 
able animal. Success to tne enterprise.- It will be 
a great indiyiduai and national benefit. 

CineinfuUi, Feb, 20, 1846. Nath. Sawyer. 

We sent the above letter for an answer, to Dr. 
Lyman, who has trayelled extensively in New 
Mexico, amoitt the Rocky Mountains, and in Cali- 
fornia. The K»llowing is his reply : 

Northamptany Biass., Marth 6, 1846. 

I will endeavor to answer, in as brief a manner as 
possible, the interrogatories of your correspond- 
ent There are no modifications of the Argali, or 
'* Rocky Mountain sheep,'* among any of the Indian 
tribes of the mountains, nor are there anjr kind of 
sheep among them, with the single exception of the 
Nabajo Indians, living due west of Santa F^, and 
about 100 miles from that place. 

Hie Nabdjos raise very large flocks of sheep, 
but they are of the genuine Spanish breed intro- 
duced by the early conquerors. It is not fifty 
years since these Indians were entirely destitute of 
every description of stock, excepting a few wild 
horses which they caught out of the wild droves 
of the country as they needed them. In the time 
of the Viceroys, they were nomadic in character, 
like the other Indians of the mountains at pre- 
sent ; but since this the character of the New Mexi- 
cans has so much deteriorated in every respect, that 
the Nabajor, naturally enterprising, have discovered 
their own superiority, and consequently have made 
free with the property of the Mexicans. The 
atock thejr now have is derived from what they 
obtained m their frequent marauding expeditions 
into the valley of the Rio del Norte. In- fact they 
have so thoroughly drained the Mexicans, that they 
have left them almost entirely destitute of every 
kind of stock, except vermin and mongrel dogs — a 
iew noble shepherd dogs still remain ; while the 
Nabajos have become enterprising and energetic 
farmers, and capital stock-breeders — ^rich in sheep, 
mules, horses, and homed cattle. Some of the horses 
they breed are not surpassed by any on the conti- 
nent Their fanning implements consist of a plow 
made of two sticks, tied together where they cross. 
These are drawn by oxen. A hoe of wood — a fork 
of wood also. The ^ound they cultivate is a 
light alluvial soil, easily broken, and annually 
flooded by the swollen streams of spring. They 
raise maize, beans, peas, onions, and pumpkins. 



dress in buckskin breeches and shirts, which are 
beautifully ornamented and fringed. Ilie blankets 
they make are worn constantly thrown over the 
shoulders. For a more particular description see 
account I have given of them in Faruham's Cali- 
fornia, part 4th, pages 372-3-4. ' 

The sample of wool yon sent me looks very 
much like the New, Mexican Jamb's wool [from 
Mr. Watson, see current volume, page 410. — Ed.} 
— or like die under fleece of the sneep, which lies 
close to the skin^ and is covered by the long part of 
the fleece. The fleece of the New Mexican sheep 
is lone, coarse, and heavy, like mohair. The Na- 
bajo sheep of course is the same, being the same 
kind of animal. What this fleece was when first 
imported by the conquerors of Mexico, I do not 
know, but probably much iner than now. 

You call the above sample " Rocky Afbuntain 
wool ;" it is so, inasmuch as the " Rocky Moun- 
tains '* run into New Mexico, where the sheep 
which prodiice it are found ; but you leave me to 
infer ibai it iff the product ot the <*.Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep," or American ArgaUt which 'lA-enttrdy 
destitute ^ wool, Ito covering is of precisely die 
same character with that of the elk, deer, and ante- 
lope of this country. It has coarse hair, like bris- 
tles; any one who has seen a deer will understand 
me. The Only doee resemblance of the animal ta 
a sheep is in the flavor of its meat, which is pre- 
cisely like that of Southdown mutton — ^juicy, ten- 
der, and luscious. In shape, it has some resem- 
blance to a Merino ram, but is much larger, say 
about three feet hiffh, and four feet long. Their 
horns are remarkable for size and weight, averag- 
ing some 40 to 50 lbs. ; five inches in diameter 
where they leave the h«id, and about three feet 
long, gradually tapering to the end, they curl like 
a ram's horns, hut make three or more entire xevo- 
lutions. The only difference between its skin and 
that of a deer is, that it is rather finer and softer; 
but it is used by the trappers and Indians for the 
same purpose of dress. J. U. Lyman. 

Mr. Sawyer wiU find an engraving and descrip- 
tion of a male and female ArguU, or Argaliy at 
page 128, Vol. 2, of Godman*s American Natural 
History, Uiird edition, published by Messrs. Uriah 
Hunt & Son, Philadelphia. These figures closely 
resemble deer, except they are greatly coarser in 
the head and other points, and their horns are like 
those of Merino sheep, saving that they are very 
much larger. One might almost thiiJc that the 
Argcli was a cross between a huge, coarse Merino 
ram, and a female elk. Stuffed specimens of the 
Argali can be seen in our Aluseums. 

CULTURE OF LATE POTATOES 
Thkrx being a desire among farmers to obtain 
information on the different nmies of cultivating 
the potato, with a view to escape the rot, I have 
concluded to throw my mite into the collection of 
experiments. A great yield was no part of the 
object Having been unable to obtain potatoes of 
a good qnality, I determined last spring to nwke an 
enort, not only to grow them iree from the rot, but 
to get an excellent quality. 



They have an abundance of poultry also. They | £arly in April I chosen small ptece of gioand. 
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one-third of an acre only, rather a strona; loam, 
with an easterly slope, from a field that haa carried 
a corn crop two years in succession, and was more- 
over pretty well worn down by previous hard crop- 
ping, with but scanty manuring. 

When the corn stumps were harrowed down, 
three bushels of bone-dust were sown over it, then 
plowed and harrowed again. £arly in. Jane, two 
waggon loads of dirt from the wood-pile ground 
were spread on it, and the piece was divided into 



MAKING CHEESE. 

Two years ago I was unacquainted with the 
practical part of cheese-making, and in order to 
hdd on to the knowledge gained by experience, I 
commenced entering in a book the heat of the inilk» 
and the heat of the air at the time the runnet was 
put in ; each cheese was numbered, and any other 
remarks made which might be called forth by cir- 
cumstances during the process, or until cheese was 
safely deposited on the shelf. On referring to my 



three equal parts, each, of course, one- third of an, book for the past season, I find that all the cheeses 

acre. On the first division was spread unleached'' — ^^- •*" *- '"^ '-* -.vr-v v«- — — :* 

wood ashes, at the rate of 50 bushels to the acre. 
On the second, lime rubbish (ojd house wall) at the 
rate of 250 bushels to the acre ; on the third, coal 
ashes at the rate of 60 bushels to the acre. A 
short time ^er, it was plowed and harrowed 
smooth^ a^d planted with mercer potatoes (from 
down east), cut rather small, on the 18th of June, 
in rows three and a half feet asunder, and eighteen 
inches apart in the rows. 

The weather continuing Very dr}[, after the mid* 
die of July, the first and only hoeing, a thorough 
one was given without plowing between the rows. 
The vines did not grow large, but during the dryest 
weather looked gr^en and healthy. 

Before digging (which was on the 17th Oct.) I 
K>k up hsuf a peck from each division, that I 



took 

might ^e able to test the diiferent qualities, if any, 
produced by the three last applications. ' The result 
was, the coal ashes gave one per cent, more than 
the lime rubbish, and the wood ashes two percent. 
abqve the coal ashes. The quantity was only at 
the rate of 220 bushels per acre. No difierence in 
quality could be dlscov^r^d ; but they were alto- 
geUier the best of the kind I have ever grown. 
Not a potato was affecWd by the rot, and not one 
was found hollow in the centre — a consequence 
unexpected, as heretofore my large mercers have 
▼ery generally b^en unsound. Aech'd Jatne. 
SetaUkeU March 2, 1846. 

We should be pleased to learn from our corres- 
' pondent what kind of soil it was on which he 
planted his potatoes, as coal ashes have been ap- 
plied by several of our friends to the light gravelly 
and sandy soils of Long Island without effect 
But on clayey soils, as detailed pages 55 and 107 of 
our current Vol., it seems that they were productive 
of considerable benefit. 



St£spik6 Seeds. — ^The agricultural p^^pers, from 
time to time, recommend the stee]^ing seeds before 
planting, to facilitate their germination. This is 
always well when the ground in which they are 
planted is sufiiciently moist But when the ground 
IS so dry (as is sometimes the case) as to extract the 
moisture from the steeped seed, it delays germina- 
tion, if^ indeed, it does not kill the seed. Darin? 
the drought of last year, dry seeds generally sprouted 
sooner tnan soaked ones, and in some cases the 
latter dried and died in the ground. Hence the 
above caution (a). T. 

Ohio, Marchy 1846. 



from No. 76 to 106 (at which number we quit 
making), were of an excellent and pretty uniform 
quality. The variation, of the atmosphere was 
ironr 60 to 90. degrees — the heat of the milk from 
83 to 90, when uie runnet was added, but mostly 
85 or 86. I also find by referring to my book, that 
the cheeses from No.- 1 to 75 were made from 
milk coagulated at a greater degree of heat, some- 
times even as high as 96. The wither was 
mostly hot during the time these cheeses were 
made. They were not, however, of uniform good 
quality, some heaved up and became like loaves of 
bread in shape, others cracked, making excellent 
harbor for flies and other insects, and one or two 
landed in the hog-trough, not, however, from 
poverty, for richness seemed to be leather a fatilt of 
my cheese. 

The only material difference between the cheeses 
made after No. 76, and those made before it, is, the 
different heat of the milk when the runnet was 
added. During the time our cheeses were good, 
our process was as follows : The milk 85 degrees 
-r« small handful of salt to be added to every 10 
or 12nllonsof milk. Let the runnet be strong 
enough to do its office in one hour, then cut the 
curd into souares with a long knife reaching to the 
bottom of tne tub— spread a clean strainer over it, 
through which in ten minutes begin carefully to 
dip oft' the whey, by gently forcing down a bowl 
or tin pan — ^heat some of the whey first dipped off, 
when the curd has become somewhat compact, pov 
in some whey at such heat as will make the mass 
in the tub 90 degrees, after the curd has been 
coarsely broken b^ the hand to allow the warm 
whey to mix with it At this stage of the process, 
wait five to ten minutes, then commence dipping off 
the whey, and ^t the curd pretty dry as soon as 
possible--4ake it omt in handfuls and put it in a 
strainer and vat, and pat it under a screw-press for 
about fifteeoi minutes, pressing very gently at first, 
but with considerable force before the expiration 
of the fifteen minutes, when it should be taken out 
and broken op till there are no pieces of ctfrd 
larger than a kernel of com. This should be done 
as quickly as possible, and in a warm place if the 
day is cool ; it this is not attended to, the particles 



day , _ , 

of curd may not unite well, and the cheese might 
be unsound. 

While the curd is in the fine state, a portion of 
salt, to the taste of the maker or his customers, inay 
be added and mixed well with it ; or the salting 
may be done after the cheese is finished pressing, 
by keeping it twemty-four hours or longer'in a tub, 
rubbing it frequently with salt, and turning it over, 
taking care to pour off the brine daily. We have 



(o) When it is very dry seeds should be planted „ 

deeper than ordinary ; they will thus be in the re- practised both these methods of salung with suc- 
tion of moisture, and pretty sure to generate. * cess (our cheeses are about 12 lbs.), but I prefer 



gion 



INPSOVED EAGLE COTTON CIN. — BENEFIT 



the ktter method, though the firit mentioned do«e 
not give one-tenlh of (be trouble. Gentle preesare 
only should he applied when the chttne is Grat put 
to preM, and here I think tbe adrantage of the 
«erew-DTeas i« apparent With it, a preMnre of 
lbs., as the state of the eheeae mqr 



ba« pretty much done dropping, tnm it and put it 
in a dry cloth, and repeat this once or twice, Oi 
more if tou choose, before Ihe expiration of tVen- 
ty-fouT noun, ^ben the cbees^ mar be taken ont 
of tbe press wholly to make room for its sacces- 
A ScBscannt. 



require, in an boui m two.Mwlwn the cheeeel Auburn, FOmaTs, iei6. 

IMFROTED EAGLE COTTON GDt 

Dtxriflion. — a, driring bnuh pnlley; 
fr.'fllidc^ c, c, end boards ; d, cylinder pal- 
ley ; e, top board ; /, saws ; g, gnte fall ; 
h, Med board, with a section of the patent 
pate below it ; t, idler pulley. 

After carefully unpacking the diflerent 

ri of the Gin, pnt the front pieces into 
posts and fasten dtcm securely with 
dMJoint-bolte. 

Iw Saw Cylinder riioutd be fint placed 
Im tbe frame, dien the piece having tb« 
Um grates upon it, tati then the Kveh. 
The^.tiiDbeie may then be pnt on and 
fcatened. See that all pans ot the frame 
are sqnan. The ^rate tall should then be 
hung ID its place, and the top boards and 
elides fitted in, eo that tbe marks on their 
ends will corres] 
timber*. Then ai , 

grates with tbe tempering screws at the ends, so 
tkat the uws and grates will exactly correspond, 
takiw care not to turn the screws any farther than 
ie BBlBcient to keep them steady and in their places. 

See that all joints rf the fiame ate screwed up 
tight-^place the Qin in the position in which it ie 
to stand, and fasten it secarely to tbe Soor or plat- 
iorm, so that rt will stand peifeclly terel. See 
- Aat the shafts lam freely on their aiee, and that 
the saws ran freely in the centre of tbe spaces ' 
tween the giatea. 

The oil caps at tbe axes of the shafts shonld be 
naaiiy filled with oil when the Gin in started, and 
the wick which conveTs the oil to the axes should 
he enlarged or dinunisbed, until tbe proper quantity 
is supplied to prerem friction. The tnbe contain- 
ing the wick shonld be withdrawn when tbe Gin 
is alopped, and dK^ped into the cup to prerent 
wasting the oil, tod replaced when the Gin is agaii 
pnt in Operation; 

The Baw cylinder and the piece having tbe false 
nates upon it, may be moved mdwiee and adjaeted 
by tbe screws at their ends. 

Place the mote-board 3 to S inches bdow the 
hnieb, slanting down toward the front part of the 
Gin, and extend another board from beneath it down 
to the Boot ; it must then be moved either forward 
or back, and the slant of it varied until tbe motei- 
and falee seeds are separated from the seed cotton 
and fall under tbe saw cylinder. 

The seed-board may be raised or lowoed by 
mMUs of tbe small bolts cm which it rMts at the 
ends, aad it may be varied eo as to ealarge or di- 
nunisb the space conUining the seed cotlon. 

A 10 inch saw cylinder should rna abont i80 
revolutions per minute. A 12 inch do. Bhtmld run 
about 160 do. A la inch do, should tun about 
ISO do. 

Great care shonld be taken to fix tbe mote-boanl 



in a proper position to sepanrte the motee from tlie 
clean cotlon, as well as to adjust the seeil-bcrauil, so 
that the seeds will be diechai^ed as fast as ginned ; 
and it is essential that the speed of the brush 
should be very rapid, and that all the axes should 
be kept oiled and prevented from beating. 

Price of Hand Gins, with 14 to 13 saws each, 
«50 00 to $60 00. Power Gins, with 30 to 100 
saws each, «3 40 to «3 70 per saw. 

BENEFIT OT GUANO. 

As it nwy be for the public utility to hear some- 
thing on tbe score of Peruvian guano, I will give 
you my experience mi the subject. 

Last i^ear I used about three and a half tons of 
it in varioDS ways, during tbe spring and summer, 
and must say I think it the cheapest and most 
effective manure I have ever tried, particularly as a 
top-dressing for grass lands. The way I prepare 
the gnano for use is this : I pli>w a knoll of loamy 
soil, remove all tbe sods to the barn-y^, harrow 
Ihe ground lo make it linr, then spread a layer of 

Sane half an inch thick, then shovel on fine dirt 
e inches thick, then a layer oS guano as before. 
then five inches of dirt again in ollemate layeis, till 
I get the (juanlity desired. This muBl lie a week or 
ten dajB in compost, to incorporate the gnano with 
the soil ; it nnist then be shovelled over, and all the 
lumps broken and well mixed ; yoo can then put it 
in your cart and spread it from file tail of tbe cart 
abcK:t as thick as you would ashes. I put on at 
tbe rate of 500 lbs. Peruvian gnano to an acre, 
which started my grass rieht ahead, ridding two 
tons per acre.wherershoQTd not have bad over 500 
lbs ol hay without it 

My potatoee beneflled mally by Ae use of 

uano, turning oat astonishingly—" the observed 

f all observers i" and I believe it lo be a cure for 

It where guana 

I I foand iteqoiilly- 



SOKTIKS WOOL. 



f pasture land, a poor 



benelicuU. I planted a lot 
Modj soil, and mostly rn 
•pnad on forty ox-cart loads of stable manure lo 
tie ten, and plowed it in; but feoringthat would 
not overcome the inertia of the eoil, I applied 500 
Iba. gnano per acre, in this way, after harrowing, 
instead of running my rows with a plow. 1 did tt 
with a small harrow made for the purpose, not 
vver 14 indiea wide, but heavy. The guano was 
then spread in thos^ drilla,aiul iben the harrownin 
Main, to mix U well with the soil, and put it in fine 
^th foi plantiag. My corn yielded 70 Dushels per 
acre, whereas, some ra\rs that had no guano, gave 
at the rate of ^ bushels per acre. This, I think, 
conclusive. I recommend it also for fruit trees. 
Aefconi.ifaM.JIfiA. I4,184». J.W.Bo\vkiu. 

SORTING WOOL 

Ai most of the sheep of the United States are 
shorn during this monlh, we cannot do the f;inner 
a greater service than to call his attention to the 
subject of the qiiali^of his Heecea.and the manner 
of stapling them. For the cut illustcating this, and 
the matter which follows, we ar« indebted lo>l7, 
Horrell'B valuable work, the American Shepherd, 
recently published by the Measrs. Harper of 
this titf. 

Fiiwii***.— This term, when 
applied to wool, is wholly com- 
pu%live ; various breeds of 
sheep producing wool essen- 
tially different in qnaiily, the 
same breeds varying much, Md 
all breeds exhibiting qualities 
of wool of unequal hneness, in 
the same fteeee. It is also 
somelimes the fact that the ex- 
tremity of the fibre, as ascertain- 
ed by the micrometer, is five 
tine» greater in bulk dian (he 
centra and root. 

The Ebrs may be considered 
coarse when it is more than ihe 
five hundredth part of an inch 
in diameter, aaa very Jine whan 
it does not exceed the nine hun- 
dredth part of an inch, as exhi- 
bited otieasionallv in choice 
samples of Sa.von-Merino wool. 
It is said there ace animals 
which have a wool underneath 
a covering of hair, the fibre ot ' • 

which is less than the twelve 
hundredth part of aniiich. 

The following cut will show the points in the 
pure Merino and Saxon where Ihe dirferenl quali- 
ties of wool ai'e lo be found. The divisions do not 
always accurately correspond, but Lasteyrie and 
Chancellor Uvinplon^ who were both familiar with 
pare Spanish Merinos, agree as to their general 
truth, and the obijcrvalioiis of the writer conlirm 
their dccisiop. 

It is, then, a matter to be studied by the wool- 

Sower, wbo is desifous of propagating sheep of 
e fiae-woolted varieties; iot grades will often 
exhibit sevenand eight 'qualities iii ihc same fleece, 
whereas it will be seen that unalloyed breeds show 
but foni qoaliltes. Individuals have occasionally 



very rare. 

The rtjina. No. I, or the picklock wool, begins 
at Ihe withers, and extends along the back to the 
selling 0" ot the toil. It reaches only a little way 
down at the quarters, but, dipping down at the 
flanks, takes in all the superior pari of the chest, 
and the middle bf the side of the nesk tb the angle 
of Ihe lower jaw. The Jina, No. 2, a vatnaole 
wool, bnt not.Mi deejiTy serrated, or pomessiiig so 
many curves ai the rrftna, occupies tne belly, and 
the quarters and thighs down to tne stifle joint. No. 
3, or third quality, is found on the head, the Aroat, 
the lower part of the neck, and the shoulders, ter- 
■ninalinr nt the elbOw; the wool yielded by ths 
legs, and reaching from the stifle to a little below 
the hock, is procured from the tuft that grows on 
(he forehead and cheeks, from the taD, and from the 
legs below the bock. 

Length of the Staple. — Formerly, wool of short 
staple only was thought by the manufacturer indis- 
pensable to make a nne cloth with a close pile or 
nap, but the improvements made in machinery 
within a few years, have superseded (his considera- 
tion, and now long-staple wool is most valued. 
This in part proceeds from the factthat short wools 



Mebibo Ewe— Fio. 44. 

have more " dead end," proportiojially, than longj 
agnln,tlie new American enterprise, for manufactur- 
ing uinalrn-de-laines, calls for a long, tough, flue 
staple. The AuHtrailian wools, which are ot Me- 
rino and Saxon blood, from the mildness of the di- 
mnie of New South Wales, are very much loa«i 
in staple than formerly, and are much used for Uis 
above object. It is a query, however, whether a 
fine and very compact fleece, poesessing a long 
fibre, can be produced on tbe same sheep. Very 
close, fine fleeces, are always comparatively short 
in staple; and close fleeces are indispensable in oui 
rigorous dimate, to protect the sDcep from the 
efiects of cold aitd wet; on the coottaty, open 
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LESSONS FROM EXPERIEXCE. WATER FOR CALVES. 



fleeces are usually long in staple, but a poor de- 
fence against a low temperature. It is, therefore, 
a question for the wool-grower of the North to con- 
sider whether, in obliging the manufacturer, he 
will not adopt a policy injurious to the constitution 
of his sheep. In a more southern latitude, this con- 
sideration is not so important. 

LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE. ' 

As you declare your paper *' free and independ- 
enV I ask tiie liberty to state my views respecting 
the last clause of your article on the " Potato Hot,'* 
in the December No. of the Agriculturist The 
clause reads thus : " Our readers will do us a great 
favor by giving us facts on this interesting subject, 
free from speculation." 

My experience teaches me the entire futility of 
accumulating facts from ordinary observation on 
this subject ; and that the mariner might, in ascer- 
taining the velocity of his vessel, as well tie a 
living'wild goose to his log-line and throw it over- 
board. But the reader will say, and truly too, any 
fool knows better than this. That is true; but in 
this case there is no daneer of mistake. The error 
occasioned by tiie accidental attachment of the 
goose is too manifest to deceive. But one fact, 
among numerous others which might be men- 
tioned, will suffice to show that causes not obvious 
have a decided effect in producing, as well as con-, 
trollifig this disease. A friend of mine, whose ve- 
racity I am willing to vouch for, relates the follow- 
ing /acts : In planting his potatoes the last season, 
it so happened that ne planted certain portions at 
different times ; and in doing this it so happened 
that a portion ol the field was jplanted after a heavy 
rain had fallen on the manure after being dropped 
in the hill. The whole was planted with the same 
kind of seed, and otherwise treated alike in every 
other respect — ^the only difference being this, that 
one portion of the dung was covered as taken from 
the heap, and the other exposed to the atmosphere 
in a drenching rain. The result was, that the po- 
tatoes on the portion where the manure was ex- 
posed to the atmosphere and the rain wefe but very 
little affected by tne rot, compared with, the por- 
tions where the manure was not so exposed. 

Now it is a fact, that I could readily accumulate 
facts from my own experience and others iii this 
vicinity, to fill. a small volume; and yet every fact 
should go to support a different theory ; and this 
assertion is not lightly made. 

Again, I wish to enter my protest against your 
conclusion with regard to the cause of ttiis disease, 
or perhaps I jought to say your opinion as to what 
the disease is. You say it is probably a " fun- 
gus." My experience, and it is a painful one, 
teaches me very different from this. I perfectly 
agree with you as respects the propriety of pub- 
lishirtg long prosy articles on the subject ; but as to 
what would constitute such articles, perhaps we 
differ. Of this I «lo not complain. . 

And I ask one more favor of you, and that is to 
state briefly the result to which my own experi- 
ence leads me, and of the truth df which I feel not 
a shadow of doubt. It is caused generafly by a 
substance poisonous to the tubers, which poison- 
ous substance is eliminated during the decomposi- 



tion of organized matter, nearly or quite in contact 
with the potato. I have said generailu, because I 
believe any cause that kills the life of the potato 
may produce the same result. By the life of the 
potato I do not mean that kind of life that causes 
its growth, but that which resists decay. Hence, 
then, \ve see potato vines killed before the tubers 
are half git)wn, and yet the tubers do not rot. And 
farther, experience teaches me that this poison is 
almost universally eliminated early in the season, 
and dissipated or weakened by the powers of the 
soil too much to affect .the tubers, so far as to de- 
stroy that kind of life in the potato of which I am 
treating. For ordinary seasons, then, this disease 
cannot take the form of rot. But in seasons like the 
last two, Avhen it is ver^ cold the first part, and the 
Jast is warm, this peculiar development of the de- 
composing geine takes place with great rapidity, 
and furnimies the pOison- with uncommon strengths 
My experience teaches me that heavy rains may 
dissipate this poison, and prevent itsenects in some 
instances. My experience also teaches me that 
if the rains be just enough to wet the grouiid 
around the tubers, the plants being dry will drink 
in the poison greedily, and thus produce more dia- ' 
astrous efiects than dry weather. Yon may see the 
same effects produced in grain plants, and far more 
commonly, because the plants. mature when in com- 
mon seasons the poison is strongest My ex peri* 
ence teaches me that numerous causes of diflerent 
soils, seasons, &c., control the development of 
this poison, and that it requires the most elaborate 
aqd the most exact experiments to arrive at any 
definite results. 

My experience also teaches me that this disease 
is not that " new thing under 4he sun" which peo- 
ple seem generally to believe It. Every .potato 
which when boiled gives a foetid smell, is infected 
with this disease ; and these we find every year. 
They are poisoned, but the poison is not strong 
enough to kill them. Joseph H. J^sm, 

Peru, Me., March, 1846. 

As our correspondent proposes a continuation of 
this subject, we will wait till he gets through before 
making any comments. He is at least a shrewd 
aAd curious observer, and we shall be pleased to 
have all the facts of the case within his know- 
ledge. Much valuable information is now being 
prepared for publication by scientific men, ap- 
j)ointed by several of the European- governments* 
to investigate the disease, among numerous districts 
of farmers. 

Water ron Calves. — Accident, last year, taught 
me that calves whose only food is milk, still need a 
supply of water daily. I had supposed they were 
fully supplied w^ith liquid in their food. But in 
changing my calves from one lot to another, they 
passed the water trough, where they drank heartily. 
I acted on the hint, and supplied them daily after- 
wards. They drank as often as other cattle,* for 
aught I know, thou^^h milk remained their main 
food. Perhaps everybody else knows this, but I did 
not, and lest others may not, let me spesik a- kind 
word for the calves who cannot speak for them- 
selves. T. 

Ohio, Blardi, 1846, 
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OYERSEERS AT THE SOUTH. 

On pajre 24 of your Jamiary No., I obsenre a 
paragraph about overseers of farms and planta- 
tions; and on pag;e 17, Mr. Norton^s letter, in 
which he mentions the Arricnltural School of 
Templemoyle. Sir Robert Ferguson I know per- 
sonally, and he recommended two young men to 
me as stewards or orerseers from that school, when 
I resided in Ireland, ten years past ; and two better 
overseers, or more unexceptionable young men I 
never met with — ^perfectly competent to do their 
business. Mr. Jas. Anderson,. hfir Robert's agent, 
and' also one of the trustees or pianagers, is at pre- 
sent sending over at my desire, a young man from, 
there as an overseer for a friend of mine here, Mr. 
Woodfine. If vou want for your friends proper 
overseers, who know their business, I recommend 
their getting them from there. The salary men- 
tioned, viz., $500, is ample f6r trial. One servant 
is quite enough to wait ou one of them in the 
house, for thej are brought up plainly, and will not 
be above helping themselves, gtving such assistance 
88 is necessary — such as sa*.ving grain, showing 
the farm servants haw to manage horses, plows, 
&c. ; and I venture to ^ay they will raise as much 

frain off of half the laiid as is at present done, and 
eep it clear of weeds and \he soil from deteriorat- 
ing. Indian corn they know nothing of ; but a little 
instrucfSon will put them in the way of raising as 
large crops as any one can on the same kind of 
ground. They are well versed in the care and 
management of cattle oi all kinds. If any friend 
of yours should require an overseer, I will write to 
Mr. Anderson to do so, if certain of their being em- 
ployed when they arrive. Wir. Mubdock. 
Ashville, Buncomb Co., N. C^, Mdreh 2r, 1846. 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS, WITH REMARKS 
ON SHEEP HUSBANDRY.— No. 2. 

My object in availing myself of the privilege of 
your periodical, to communicate some facts and 
incidents in animal medicine and agnculture, is 
purely the good of the farmer ; for I have long been 
aware of tlu uujust contempt which the farmer has 
received from the other classes^ I can hardly 
reconcile the remark of the great English moralist 
with the general good tenor of his writings and 
disposition, and o^ course do not agree with nim in 
his renuirk upon an admirer of nature, that ** that 
man's conversation savored of bullocks." It might 
have been the result of aiustocratic feelings, pro- 
duced by royal patronage; but whaiteves might 
have been the cause of this state of feeling in Eng- 
land formerly, it has now entirely subsided, and 
given place to a most laudable encoiuagement and 
patronage to all agiicuhaial pursuits (even from 
the hand ol royalty itself), as shown by the ab- 
sorbing interest now taken, in England in this 
branch,' by some of her most eminent statesmen. 
This commendable zeal to taise tlie dignity of the 
husbandman has reached our own land, and may 
it he cherished by every patriot and philanthropist 
until our country shall be covered with the results 
of industry and science. 

My object at present is, to mention some of the 
diseases among sheep and other animals, which 
have come to my own knowledge from observa- 



tion, hoping that it may stimulate others to watek 
attentively the symptoms of every' diseased ani- 
mal on toeir farms, and search for the cause of 
death in every instance. No doubt many will say, 
** what can I tell (A what part is diseased^ or what 
it is ?'* Why, it is a very easy matter to leam the 
general stnicture of an animal. ' Every man look- 
ing at the inside of a beast earn, easily tell whether 
the liver, heart, lungs, stoinachr and bowels appear 
healthy or diseased. If diseased, describe it; note 
it; perhaps others will become diseased in the 
same way, or have the same or similar symptoms. 
Examine the stomach, see what has been eaten, and 
where the animal has been feeding. By obMrving 
these things, the diseases of animals and their 
causes- would be as easily ascertained, and eonse- 
auently be as easily prevented or eared as those SA 
tne human subject, indeed much more so; for as 
the food of animals is more simple and aattiral, so 
would their diseases be fewer and more simple, 
and be more easily and successfally treated. 

I have noticed since my residence in the West, 
at times nearly whole flocks pf sheep eztensiyely 
diseased,- and the owner, or shepnerd^ iiardly 
seemed to have at^ idea what was the nature of 
the disease, or. what the cause ; and so for want of 
a little proper study and reflection, hundreds of 
these useful animals die aniMially. As regards 
sheep husbandry in this section of the coantiy, an 
in^ortant consiaeration presents itself. To supply 
the want and demand occasioned by the immense 
tide ol immigration that is constantly rolling to the 
west, millions of sheep most be brought in. These, 
like ottrselves, who- have been raised and accus- 
tomed to a healthy climate and soil pievions to our 
arrival here,' but poorly beta the dumge; hence 
sheep and other animals become subject to new 
diseases, the result of new caasts and. new influ- 
ences. It is in this way that tiie intelligence has 
gone forth that sheep will not do well on the 
western praiiie& Now this is a sweeping conclu- 
sion, drawn from isolated circumstances ; for tiieie 
is- as much difference in the situation of our 
prairies for health of both man and animal, as be- 
tween a sea^coast and a lake-shore, and more so. 

Many of our ^rge prairies, upon which sheep 
are kept, are as level a^ « house floor; and f6r 
three or four months in a year are almati inun- 
dated with water! Every one informed as to the 
nature and habits of sheep, knows very well that 
they cannot long remain healthy in a wet or damp 
situation; and » that they will sooner or later be- 
come diseased. 

This is but one view of the case. Aside from 
the disease of moisture, the soil and atmosphere are 
impregnated with muvm,. which is almost a» delete- 
rioue to sheep as to UKtn. ^ Although I have not 
yet seen a sheep shake with the af ue, yet I have 
seen dogs do so effectually — hence l draw the con* 
cliK^ion from extensive obseivation, that sheep and 
all animals, more or less, are frequently diseased 
with miasm, or the poison that exhales from the 
earth, and the decomposition of animal and vegeta- 
ble matter. It is a fad that is well known in all 
the Western States, that the diseases of animals 
change materially from the diseases of old settled 
countries ; both man and animal seem to beaflected 
alike with the climate and different circumstances 
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to which ^hey are subjected. It was long ago no- 
ticed by Professor Drake» of Cincinnati, that hardly 
a hog was slaughtered at that market that had not 
a diseased liver. I have noticed it oiyself during 
seven .years'' residence in this section of country. 
To satisfy my curiosity, when I have had the op- 
portunity in a number of cases of sheep dying 
nbm stagKSrs, running of the nose, &c., I have in- 
varidUv fijund their livers to be extensivdy diseased. 
It would be an easy matter to assign the cause of 
this and other diseases among sheep iuthe West; 
but we must be brief. In the first place, we must 
coBunence with ^ose sheep that are brought here. 
One great error in most peoi^e is, that they look at 
lowuess of pnce, instead of looking at quality and 
€^adition» and consequentVy a l8,rge portion are 
very old and infirm, the cuUings from choice sheep, 
whose more prudent, breeders would net part with. 
Such sheep cannot stand beinf driven several hun- 
4fed miles. They are generally driven west in very 
hot and dry weather ; the dust Vo which they are 
continually exposed, and which they inhale, is a 
constant source of irritation, to the lungs and air 
passages, and completely deranges the whole di- 

Sestive functions, and soonet. or k^ter the whole 
ock is extensively diseased. Such sheep genC" 
i|dly die off the first winter in this country. 

Acain, sheep, as' well as other sto^, suffer 
HUcS, sind often die in summer season on the 
prairies for want o! sufficient good water ; such 
iota been the case die season pa^t ; the drouth has 
been so great that streams that have usually aiford- 
ed plentv of water have been entirely dry, ai^d 
if aatmals obtained any vfoter at all it was very bad, 
stagpBBteH» and full ot ilth and miasm. I have 
often seen them sucking every particle of such 
iooter, when it looked so green aiid putrid that the 
very sight of it would recite in me a strong- dispo- 
sition to fUMMa. Dr. C. Stimsoa brought in a flock 
of two thousand sheep (rom parts of Cauada and 
Ohio, during the warm and dry season of the past 
soimner. The^ appeared to have suffered much 
irom dust, fatigue, and heat. To add to their 
severing and mortality, the^routh wto so ex- 
tensive thaf many tlied for want of water. I fre- 
quently rode by them on the prairie where they 
were kept The taste that I always have had for 
sheep-raising, combined with the interest I felt 
for my friend, caused me to observe them very 
closely. Once in particular, one half -grown lamb 
and a sheep were com{>leteIy prostrated for want of 
water. The shepherd' had taken the lamb all the 
way in his airms, some three miles, to the stream, 
hoping to find water^ but there was none — a num- 
ber hiui already died. 

It may be thought by som6 that I am tbo minute 
in the detail of circifmstaftces ; but I think a few 
instances like the above worth more than a volume 
of theory. If sheep or other animals do not do 
well here, there are good reasons for it ! Many 
eet a quantity, regardless whether they are the 
kind adapted by constitution, &c., to our climate, 
and the circumstances of the country, and turn 
them out to take care of themselves, and if they 
fail to do well, " sheep business," in their eslima- 
Hon, is " bad bitsiness." No prudent person can 
reasonably expect to succeed in this way. Sbeep 



must be taken care of ; they must have extraordi- 
nary attention, and that continually. They must 
have a sufficiency of good water, and that of easy 
access, so that they can drink whenever nature 
prompts. Many depend on springs and natural 
streams for water; this will not do; for the 
springs in this country generally fail nearly every 
summer; consequently an efficient well oi water, 
with a good pump, should be provided. There is 
no excuse for not being duly supplied with the 
best water, for geneialiy through the W.est ircan 
be found on an average within thirty feet of the 
surface ; and no impediment usually offers t^ dig- 
ging. A pump wjth a little expense can be worked 
U'itn. horse, or even sheep power; or 'it pay be 
contrived on the wind-mill plan for summer opera- 
tion, for on our broad expansive prairies a day 
hardly passes without a £ne breeze from some 
quarter. Narrow tioughs or vats may be con- 
structed in the ground, on the plan of a small canal, 
with hydraulic lime, and made with a little ex- 
peuBe to convey water to any distance. 

Let it be indelibly impressed on the memory of 
every one wishing for the health of his flocj^s, that 
they never should be allowed to drink at a stagnant 
stream or puddly. The shepherd must b^ uf early, 
and his sheep crooping the moist erass, t^at they 
may be supplied before the heat of the sun ener- 
vates vital energies ; and a shady grove with a few 
sheds sliould be secured in the feeding range; for 
during the summer sheep cannot feed with much 
comfort from nine in tlie morning to siiL in the 
evening ; therefore it is highly necessary for the 
attendant to keep them out until nine or ten o'clock 
at night. Neither should they be huddled together 
in a close, dirty yard, so small and ill-ventilated 
that they are obliged to inhale each other's breath. 
Again, another great error is not only the keeping 
of too many together, but of those of different 
kinds. Ewes and lambs never should be kept 
wilii wethers,, nor bucks, except in the proper sea^ 
son. Many young lambs and weak sheep are 
teased oud fatigued by bucks and wethers until 
they ajre completely overcome, and die in conse« 
quence. A diseased or affected sheep never should 
be allowjsd to remain with the healthy; the flock 
should be closely watched, and as soon as a dis- 
eased one is noticed it should be instantly removed 
to its appropriate place — the hospital. 

As the season is fast approaching when many 
will undoubtedly be preparing to drive sheep, in 
their way of immigration into this country, one 
word of advice from one who has long been experi- 
enced in sheep husbandry may not only save them 
many a dollar, but do a service to our western 

{)opulation likewise. Select such sheep as are 
lardy, of a rugged and sound constitution. Thev 
should be from one and a half to fbur yearR old, 
which is the true scale to be confined to in that 
respect. Old sheep will not only die off after ar- 
riving here, but should they be ewes (which kind 
it is supposed will mostly be brought as breeders), 
they will not raise their lambs. Sheep younger 
than one aiialf years will not stand the fatigue of 
a long journey without much trouble and ca^e. It 
will well pay, and be a great saving in the end, to 
give something more, for choice kinds of -sheep. 
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In dnving, neyer feel in a hurry, be at home ; and 
for tbat purpose fix well before the start, so that 
comfortable quarters can be h^id on the road with- 
out fretting to push ahead. See well that the 
sheep hare pTenty of time to fest .and eat, and 
plenty of good substantial food : for such a purpose 
have them accustomed before starting to eating 
tiireshed oats, which are a nourishing and unstimu^ 
lating food for the road. Recollect mat sheep will 
naturally be a little feverish on the road, and will 
require plenty of good water, and that often,, and 
on that account never of>er'Sccit, for feat they 
should drink so much as would cause them to 
scour bad, and thereby become we^ened. 

Andrew Stons, M, D. 
Lake <^ourt House, Ind., Feb., 1946, 

THE POTATO DISEASE. 

1 8HA2X not attempt to account for this disease, 
bat shall give some facts derived frdm experieuce, 
which may go far towards a prevention. Many 
writers have attempted to explain the cause of the 
disease ; some by supposing it to be insectial, others 

rin say it is caused by a Fungus. If a medical man 
uld find insects or proud flesh in or about a 
wound, would he pronounce the insects or proud 
flesh to be the cause of the wound, or the effects of 
diseased action ? It must be known, or should be, 
to all natural philosophenn that when vitality 
ceases, either in the whole, or in any part of organ- 
ized matter, it immediately begins to change 
into other organisms, many of which produ<5t8 bear 
no resemblance to the original organic product. It 
follows, of course, that we should be very careful 
in our investigations not to attribute effects to 
causes ; for, by such a mode of reasoning, we never 
can find a cUre for either animal or vegetable 
diseases. 

In raising potatoes in Ae part of England I came 
from,. the rocky strata caldireous, we always found 
the best and soundest product from new land that 
had received no manure : and never considered they 
could be of prime muuity when grown in soils 
hi^y manwed. To obtain choice potatoes for 
family use, we set men to grub up the bushy dis- 
tricts, and in such soils ^e never failed in raising 
a sound and shoice product. 'Limestone soils ^we 
always considered more agreeable to the potato 
crop than soils principally argillaceous. The 
farms, therefone, on the chalk downs, were cele- 
brated for this esculent! I had an uncle on the 
Wiltshire downs, at A town called Kennett, whose 
potatoes were in great repute, and I have seen spots 
in a field, plowM for potatoes, turn up white chalk 
to the surface. . He tatted his pigs and cattle on 
steamed potatoes, until two or three weeks before 
killing he gave them grain to harden the fat. 
They were washed in a machine, fi^e bushels at a 
time, and the steamer held about thirty bushels. 
He once gave to a hog some of the liquor left in the 
kettle below the steamer, and this liquor nearly 
killed the animal, bringing all its hair off» and it 
was more than two months before it fully recovered 
from its effect. 

In confirmation of the' advantage of Ihne in soil< 
for raising this crop, we had presented last fall to 
the Brooklyn Natural History Society, ^ree sam- 
ples of potatoes raised by Mr. Ladanskie, near 



Jamaica, Long Island ; one portion of the land was 
manured with stable manure, one portion left with- 
out any manure, and a third portion was well 
iimed. Those produced on the limed land were 
perfectly sound, whilst both the others were gene- 
rally defective. 

I have one more fact to offer which I consider 
highly important to our farm,ers. We made an 
acre of garden on the sea-sand, at Graresend, Long 
Island, and in the comiiost heap we used about 
thirty per cent, of fine cnarcoal. It would be use* 
less to describe all the other materials used, as they^ 
were numerous, being a collection of -everything we 
could sorape together that could be obtained with- 
out cost. Among the numerous articles were the 
refuse of a whiting manufactory, of about half a 
sloop load, and twenty-one barrels of the refuse of 
a soda water manufactory, or pure plaster of Paris. 
In this gardeq we planted our winter potatoes the 
year before last, and they were not only sound, but 
the most delightfully tasted of the kind We^had ever 
eaten. The last year some of the same kind were 
planted on a piece of old meadow land, and they 
were not only unsound, but disagreeable to the 
taste, and we had to discard themi and buy for 
family use. 

I infer from the above-named facts, that lime 
unbunit, or burnt* and^ charooal, are the best pre- 
ventives for the disease in potatoes, and for.other*' 
wise improving their quality. 

. Any tanner, in this woody eouolry, has waste 
limbs of trees sufficient to make one or' two thou- 
sand bushels of charcoal annually, which he could 
render sufficiently- fine for his purpose, by passing 
a heavy roller over it on any hani ground. This 
would be no great labor for an industrious fnan. 
Let him, when he plants a potato, put in with it 
about a quarter of SLjpiQt of fine charooal and ground 
oyster shell in -about equal quantities, -and I feel 
pretty confident that his product will not only be 
sound, but of very superior quality. 

Farmers who cannot obtain charcoal or ground 
shell, can Suy it ready prepared, and mixed in due 
proportions, from a Mr. Atwater, of New Haven, 
Connecticut; or it can be obtained in this city« 
Mr. Atwater has invented a machine for grinding 
bones, shell, &&, fine enough for all agricultural and 
horticultural purposes. Such a machine is a great 
desideratum for bone, as tbisaVtide, when in lumps, 
will take many years to decompose ; and its beneficial 
effecta be so slowly developed, as to induce the con- 
sumer to condemn thein as uselesii^ Mr. A. will 
prepare a mixture of ^e charcoal and lime shell, . 
iJso of charcoal snd ground bone. I am pretty 
certain, from actual experiment, as before mention- 
ed, ^at charcoal and lime, if planted with the pota- 
to, about a gill in each hole, would prevent the rot. 
I should expect as good or a better result from the 
charcoal and ground bone, as the bone supplies not 
only lime but phaspheUe, one of the elements of that 
esculent. At all events, let some of our farmers 
try the latter, and report the result ; for I cannot 
speak of it from actual trial, the only real test to be 
relied on. It will be perceived that one bushel of ' 
either of the above mixtures will suffice for two 
hundred atid fifty plants ; a cheap and safe manure, 
producing no weeds. 

Chared should always be used with bone mar 
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Rare, or more than two-thirds of its fertilizing virtue 
will be lost to the farmer. For, as bone decom- 
poses, it gives out a' large quantity of ammonia, an 
alkali so volatile as to oe lost by evaporation, un- 
less combined with some material that will retain 
it, and charcoal will hold of this gas four hundred 
times its own bulk» giving it out to the plant as 
required. 
I would suggest to our farmers the folly of 

?)lanting potatoes in any soil in which water cannot 
reoly percolate, as stagnant water will inevitably 
ruin the product. Wm. Partaid'qe. 

New York, April, 1846. 

AGRICULTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

I pROBusED to furnish your paper with an article 
treating of the system of agriculture pursued in the 
eastern section of J^^orth Carolina genepdly ; and 
you have been pleased to ask me for one in relation 
to my own method of farming, particularly. Had I 
not im)i?u«^'to.furni^ something on the subject, I 
would now shrink from the task ; far Lknow full 
well that I cannot impart aa^ instruction or valu- 
able informadoft in the descnptioiv I should give of 
agriculture as it exisH at present in our section of 
the country. I use the term exist in a passive sense, 
and in contradistinction to thai in wnich I would 
use it .were I residing in a country whose agiicnl- 
tttre was in a flourishing or even progressive con- 
dition.- But I grieve to say^ that here) with some 
very few exceptions, our farmers are content to 
ploa along the same slipshod, slovenly, wasteful 
course of impoverishing tneir knds, and themselves, 
which reduced those who formerly otrned the 
lands either to beggary or emigration. So uhiver- 
sal has been the bad management in the eastern 
section of North Carolina (and I may with truth in- 
clude the same sections in Virginia,. South'Carolina, 
and' Georgia) on the part of planters, that an estate 
is now seldom owned by two generations of the 
same name or family. Nor is this the least melan- 
choly reflection arising from a view of this picture ; 
for with the extinction of ownership to the land by 
children of its former proprietor, there soon follows 
the extinction of his family or name; poverty, 
death, or emigration, io distant lands; in a few 
years effiicinff well-nigh from the memory of those 
who are left behind, that such persons ever dwelt in 
their neighborhood. . Tou wiU naturally ask, is 
there not some special cause at work to produce 
such melancholy results, and if so, is there not a 
remedy to check its further progress ? 

My own decided belief is, that the primary cause 
is attributable to the gross ignorance and. neglect of 
those to whom the proprietors have hitherto con- 
fided the management of their estates. I mean our 
overseers or managers ; and that our remedy con- 
sists in an entire remodelling of the old system. 
This you will readily understand when I state the 
following case, as a fair sample of the management 
of a Southern plantation. Mr. A. becomes pos- 
sessed of a tiact of very fair land, say 1 ,260 acres, 
valued 'at $15,000, of which from 800 to 900 acres 
are cleared; he also owns some 25 working hands 
(old and young inclusive), which, with his stock, 
farming tools, &c., &c., cost him some $15,000 
more. Here, then, is a capital of some $30,000, 
invested in a plantation, as it is termed. What ')» 



the first thin^ that he does? Why, to hire an 
overseer, that is, a white man to live on his planta- 
tion, manage his negroes, and '* make a crop." 
Whom does, he select for such a puri)08e? Why> 
seu9tdA\y speaking, some young mftn in the neigh- 
borhood, wnd is too indolent himself to work for a 
support, but is ready to make others work for it — 
perfectly and thoroughly ignorant of everything re- 
lating to agriculture, or anything else, with the ex- 
ception thai he has occaaionaily taken hold of a 
thing called a plow, drawn by one horse, and 
which he skiins over the surface of the ground, or 
mayhap scratches it to the depth of one <ir two 
incnes — ^has probably dropped - com here and there, 
over this suriace, and covered it sometimes with a 
clod and sometimes not at all ; and then afterwards 

fone through his corn rows or whatever they may 
e^ three or four times e^h with the plow and hoe 
— and this he calls planting and " tending the 
crop." . He may have " farmed" it this way in aa 
efibrt to- " raise^ corn, wheat, cottonftobaccOr&c.»- 
eilkket on his own amount or that of one. of his 
neighbors, who were short-handed, and hired him 
fop the purpose at different periods of the youth's 
<\ growing up." He probabLv may have bean. Xa 
school long enou^ to have learned how to read, 
andrwith prodigious efibrt^ to write, and go through 
a simple sum of addition, maltiplication, and subtrac- 
tion ; but even mthout these accomplishments he 
considers himself properly qualified to manage your 
farm, or, as it is called, '* carry on your business." 
He receives, as a salary, from $150 to $350 per 
annum ; his provisions are found him by his em- 
ployer, that is, a sufficiency of porkr or bacon and 
meal, the use of a cow, a horse to ride over the 
plantation, a house to live in, and ar woman \o cook 
and wash for him, 4^. Grenerally speaking, there- 
fore, excepting a small deductioo for their clothes, 
they spdnd very little of their safauy. 

Now it is scarcely worth my while to say any- 
thing in relation to the sjrstem of farming carried oa 
under such auspices-! Would not any mercantile, 
establishment in New York or London^ however 
vast its rewurces, sooofexplode, if the management 
of its affairs were entrusted to one so little versed 
in his business, aa this overseer palpably must be in 
that which he presides ov$r? Cau any one wonder 
now at the picture I have presented, when the first . 
object the eye rests upon is this odious deformity ? 
Should you desire it 1 will fuush the landscape at a 
subseouent period. Excuse, this hastily wcittea 
scrawl — the truth is I take no pleasure in the re- 
cital. T. POLLOS BVBAVTN. 

' Bavenswxxl, N,C. 

To OESTEor THE Bbe Moth^ — A conespondeiit 
from Winchester, Ohio, asks as to th^ best method 
of destroying the hee moth. There are various 
articles on this subject in the back, volumes of Ae 
Agriculturist ; but if anj of our -readers can furnish 
us additional succinct information on the preven- 
tion of the moth> we shall be glad to hear from 
them — as prevention is the great desideratum. There 
are various authors on tne Bee, such as Bevan, 
Townley, fee, )^hose works may be had from 25 
to 50 cents each. These all treal fully of the 
bee moth, and it would be scarcely fair for us to 
copy much from these authors. 
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A rey:iew op the march no. of the 

AGRICULTURIST. 

Many writers in different agricultural papers 
hhve occasionally attempted the task of reviewers; 
"but few have succeeded), except that excellent 
«* Cdnnncntator," the late Hon. James M. Garnett, 
of Virginia. I do not expert to equal him ; yet in 
the hopes of doing good when he can do no more, 
I am disposed to make one attempt 

The March number, 1846, of the American 
Agriculturist is before roe. Do the readers of this 
paper ever think how much there is in this name 
to b* proud, of? How much more than all the 
records of heraldry, should we feel proud of ^this 
name ; and'how our children should be taught to 
feel that they never can enjoy a more worthy and 
honorable name thaii that of an American Agri- 
eulturislf No other of all the " Farmers," " Plant- 
ers," " Cultivators,** and numerous names of our 
growing family of Agricultural papers, conveys to 
my mind such an extended meaning as does the 
Bame.of this paper. It is a name that alTlkfae a^rir 
Cttitnrists of our loved country should he proud of 
—may this paper be so conaucted that we sfiall 
alsa be proud of it. Let us proceed now to re- 
view it, and if we find faults, and comment upon 
them, recollect siich is the task of a Reviewer. * 

Vignette. — Before looking at the matter, let us 
dwell a moment over the vignette. It is a picture 
of such a home as every American Agriculturist 
ought to enjoy. It is a lovely view in harvest 
time. Yet the plow continues tor run. It mirht be 
said by some that so productive a farm snould 
have larger bams, if not so taster, so as that there 
should be no necessity of " stacking out.*' I dpubt 
this. Sec Vol 1, page 335, of the Agriculturist 
for illustrations, and an admirable article upon 
Stacking. I doubt die economy of building bams 
to house grain. It will keep better in stacks if 
well put up on such foundations as are laid for 
stack bottoms in England, on stone or cast iron piU 
Jars. But the threshing-floor should he in the 
barn, or what would be much better, a building 
buHt solely for a threshing-floor, around which the 
stacks cduld be built. Grain< can be stacked more 
green than it can he housed. .... . . That distant 

windmill reminds me of a motive power ver}** ap- 
plicable to the prairie of the West, but very much 
neglected. ..... The cattle and horses in the 

American park are no scrubs. But their breeding 
tells a tale that should teach us the folly of further 
importation of stock into a country so capable as 
this is of raising our own from those we now 
have, and as fine as can be done in England, if we 
try — we now have the seed — the b]<K>d. . . ; . . 
Those ^eese in the view may be very picturesque, 
but dehver me from the iiithy brutes around the 
house and yards. Besides, I am no advocate of 
feather-beda. Hair, wool, cotton, moss, shucks or 
husks of eom, or even straw, are far better and 
healthier, in my opinion, than feathers. And cer- 
tainly cheaper. Nothing but habit could ever 
enable a field-laborer to endure the enervating influ- 
ence of a feather-bed in August. 

l%e JIfotto.— Next comes a motto from the pen 
of an American nobleman. It always makes our 
Uood tirigle to read it, and we are proud to rank 



ourselves in a class. headed by the name of George 
Washington — the father of American Agri- 
culturists. 

The Place of PuW«a/ion.— This is worthy of a 
passing note. As New York has become the great 
centre of commercial transactions, so it is for many 
reasons the most fit place for concentrating useful 
information ; and certainly it possesses more faci- 
lities for an editor to make up a^ paper worthy the 
name of this one — national in its character — than 
any other point in the United States ; and like the 
city, the paper should continue so purely the na- 
tional paper of the American Agriculturist as to be 
without a rival. 

To Agricultural Societies. — After this long pre- 
face, we at length reach the^ first article. A most 
liberal offer on the part of the editor and very 
gentlemanly publishers of this paper. Fifty cents 
only a year ! Who could believe it, tor such a useful^ 
entertaining, and handsomely illustrated periodical ? 
I hope many societies throughout die Union will 
avail themselves of your generous ofl^r. Let me 
recommend the m^ in all cases to take the bound, 
volumes. They are beautifully bound in black 
cloth, and gold lettered, and only 75 cents to' 
members of Agricultural Societies. Why, it is 
the very cheapest work ever issued from the press. 
Another suggestion. Let the publishers have a 
certificate printed to bind or paste in each volume, 
intended as a prize, something in this form — " This 
volume is awarded to A. B., of Brooklyn,. by the 
Kings County Agricultural Society, as a premium 
and certificate that he exhibited the third best 
milch cowi at the show held at fllatbush, for the 

year 1846," &c., &c Spe^in^ of lectiires 

reminds me, that agricultural .societies could 
not make a better appropriation of money than de- 
voting a small annual sum to pay the expense of 
lectures. You can get men to near who cannot or 
will not read. And you must get them to read or 
hear before they will think. If a man does not 
think, how can he act and improve ? How else 
can their minds be " opened to conviction," sov^at 
they can see " what is for their best interests ?** 

Early Plotoing. — Good advice, which being 
interpreted, means, do all your plowine in the fall \ 
and do it well and. deep, with a goo4 plow, and not 
with that old rattle-trap which you have been plow- 
ing with for fiYe years past. Is it possible that 
any man in possession of sense eaough to read 
your paper, Mr. Editor, needs to be told that it is 
veiT poor economy to work his team, or land, or 
self, or hands, in rainy weather ? If he is a good 
fanner, he will always have " a job for a rainy 

day *• kept in reserve For spring grain 

upon **a stiff clay," I had rather have one acre fall- 
plowed, dian two acres ** mud-hauled,^' over in the 
spring. And generally speaking,- tbe one acre will 
produce the most wheat or oats, and it does not 
cost so much to plow two acres in the fall as one 
in the spring. This difference, a merchant would 
thihk was a tolerably fair profit 

Parsnips. — ^Thls article is not like the alma- 
nacs, that are calculated to suit all parts of the 
United States. It. would hardly suit the meridian 
of the Miami or Wabash Valleys, to quit corn and 
take'to parsnips However valuable the root crop 
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may be in some of the Eastern States, I could 
neyer recommend farmers to try it for feeding 
stock, where they raise com for ten or twelve cents 
a bushe], as is the case upon millions of acres 
west of the Alleganies. where roots must be 
crown, I have no doubt that parsnips would be 
found a valuable crop. But the soil must be very 
rich,, and very deep and mellow. For ti lield crop, 
one of my neighbor Buggies & Co.*s biggest sub- 

0oil "plows should be used There is one 

more valuable property of this root which you have 
not 'mentioned. A field of them is worth all the 
recipes in creation to keep the rabbits away from 
the young fruit trees. Let them have . plenty of 
Darsnips to eat, and they toon* t .gnaw the trees. . . . 
Has any one ever attempted to make sugar 
from parsnips? They certainly contain much 
saccharine matter, and m that consists their great 
fattening qualities. With the "potato cholera" 
spreading through the country to an alarming ex- 
tent, it is full time for us to look for a substitute, 
both for man and beast. For the latter it may be 
found in the parsnip, probably better than either of 
the other esculents. If we could at the North 
adopt that universal flish of the South, it would 
stdt our money-saving propensities to eat hommo- ^ 
ny, while Irish potatoes (what a bull to call them 
Irish) were selling at a dollar a bushel. But habit 
and fashion are both tyrants. But let us quit the 
field, and go to — 

The Stake, No. 8.-^The first thing that catches 
the attention of nearly all readers of. taste is, 
th^ picture. Pray, Mr. Editor, what is that 
bird-ca^e looking thing, up in one corner of the 
stall, high over the trough? Is it intended to put 
hay in ? If so, it is weU called " a rack f* defined 
in my dictionary as ** an engineof torture.** . . . 
If your horse is a. very bad kicker, and can kick 
high enough to reach that " engine of torture," for 
mercy*s ssike turn him around and let him expend 
his " excess of nervous energy," till he kicks that 
abomination of the horse stabliB out of fashion. 
. . , . Whenever I discover that it is natural for 
a horse while feedina^ in the pasture, to constantly 
stretch his neck girane-like, into the top of the trees 
to look for grass, then« and not till then, will I in- 
sist that my noble friend shall pursue the same 
course in the stable. Ui)til then he shall be allowed 
the privilege of stretching his neck down instead 

of up for his hay There is one other 

method to prevent kicking* It is the Indian mode ; 
and can be adopted in situations where there are 
none of the appliances of the stall which you de- 
scribe — that is, on the road, or in the camp, where 
the malicious kicker will often injure his fellows. 
This method is the hobble, or fetters. They need 
not be so short as to impede the movement of t^e 
horse around hie'ieed ; but if he attempt to kick, 
he finds there is a limit to his heels, and he will 
soon desist, and perhaps be cured in time of the 

habit Your recommendation " to shoe 

all kickers with fiat shoes, without corks,*' is cal- 
culated for a " Southern latitude." And, generally, 
there they are not shod at all. In fact, all the re- 
commendations of the article are better suited to the 
operations of a large stable than' to the wants of 
** American Agriculturists." 



Jlpacas. — This is a Peruvian produst, which I 
certiinly shall not object to see imported in any 
quantity ; and I have not the least aoubt but the 
contemplated importation will prove one of the 
most valuable jfor this country that ever took place ; 
and I most sincerely hope it will turn out as pro- 
fitable as it is honorable ,to the gentlemen engaged 
in the enterprise. I should like to be personsoly 
engaged in the voy^e, where I could see aniTuote 
the habits of the ammals upon their own native 
hills. .... But let me inquire, is it the best route 
to bring them around Cape Horn ? Cannot they 
he shipped to Panama, in smaller s^d cheaper 
vessels, with much less fitting for the boisterous 

Easisage of the Cape ? From Panama to Pprto 
iello it is 60 miles ; and formerly- the^e used to be 
an immense trade carried or between the two 
'cities»and I suppose there. is still a passable mule 
road across the mountains, over which the Alpa- 
cas could be driven, aud at Porto Bello take a 
first class vessel, and short run to New York. 
As this woul4 so greatly shorten the passage^ 
which is usually the greatest difficulty with ani- 
mals on ship-board, and if feasible would also be 
less expensii^e, it is perhaps worthy of confiidere- 
tion. I feel very anxious that the first experiment 
should be successful, and that it will prove that 
these valuable animals can be introduced into this 
country at a moderate price, and thereupon thou- 
saiids will follow ; and t fully beFieve that they 
will be found among the most valuable of our do- 
mestic animals. I love.th^m, too, because they are 
Americans. ^ 

American Agricultural Association. — " What's in 
a name.'" Wlvy, muCh in this to make us hdpe 
that it is' not like that whilom got up at Washington 
city, a mere ** sounding brass and tinkling cym^.*' 
Verily nothing so good as a ''National Agri- 
cultural Society" could flourish in so sterile a soil 
as that of Washingtoi). I hope the *< American 
Agricultural Association " will grow, if nothing 
else, at least a cargo of Alpacas. RtiviewnR. 

We think the above review in part of our March 
No. a racy and agreeable article, and we regret that 
it came to hand so late that we cannot give the 
whole of it. Reviewer promises, if our readers 
like him, to continue the subject. Will they let 
him hear from tliem anent this mattet? He is 
welcome to criticise any articles which we write to 
his heart's content — w^ promise, for one, to take 
lio exception to them. Our readers will understand 
that the matter interpolated in brackets is ours.. 

To KEEP Meat fresh in StTMMER; — A cheap and 
simple refrigerator, for keeping perishable articles 
sw^et durjnghot weather, may oe thus constructed • 
Take plank {hemlock is best to resist rats), plane 
one siae, and form a hollow trunk about po inches 
in diameter, open at the ends, and as long as youi 
ioe-house is deep. Place it erect in the centre of 
the ice-house, and fill in the ice around the hollow 
trunk. Into this ice- well meat may be let do\vn by 
cords and hooks. Or, what is a better plan, a box 
may be suspended from a little windlass fixed to re- 
volve at the top, and meats, butter, &c., se- 
curely kept ; and, if desired, they may be lowered 
deep enough to freese them. Q. £. D 
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TO THE GIRLS. 

For a long time I hare wished to have some com- 
mnnicatioQ with my jonng friends, the country 
girls, and bespeak their aid in the protection of our 
mutual pets, the birds, that are inviting onr atten- 
tion and kindness by their sweet songs, and eentle 
and coquettish ways. They, flock, around our 
dwellings, and, if properly invited and noticed, ac- 
cept our hospitality and repay us st thousand fold 
for all that we bestow upon them. When we take 
the trouble to provide a few houses for them, how 
readily are^ they taken possession of, and how 
fiercely guarded, should an intruder dare to rob 
them of their home ; showing how dear to them is 
their possession, and giving ^^is the assurance tliat 
nothing is required but shelter and protection to 
have flocks around us, and the v sufficiently tame to 
be our household filends and companions. But 
especial care should then be taken to guard against 
the thousiind dangers that beset them in the shape 
of hoys and cats, tdeir mortal enemies ; and worse 
than useless will have been all our trouble, if these 
deadly foes are suflered to molest them. In addi- 
tion to -all you already feel on the subject,'! will 
oflera few extracts from' the invaluable journal pf 
the Old Lady, which, for some time, has been my 
constant study. The following notes were taken 
in June ; but I offer them to yoti now, that you may 
be in time to prepare the houses, get rid of the cats, 
and persuade the. boys bv kind entreaty juid gentle 
remonstrance to suspend their hostility,, {or their 
own interest as well as your gratification. 

June 12th. — This day has been one of peculiar 
interest. As usual I rose at 4 o'clock, and while 
standing at my window to watch the gradual ad- 
vance of day, and inhale the fragrant air, and listen 
to the rich melody that poured from every bu^, 
like hymns of praise from the good spirits that had 
protected us during the night, my attention was at- 
tracted to a tree clos^ by my window, where a little 
song sparrow had built her nest. The male bird 
was seated on a far-off branch, sing^ing^ his sweet 
and merry strains over and over again, as if in love 
with his own melody, while, the mother-bird was 
attending to her duties in the nest ; presently she 
fte\T to nave some communication with her mate, 
when his song ceased, and off* they went in different 
directions, but in a few minutes one of them re- 
turned with a worm which he gave to the rest, and 
instantly departed ; after a short interval die other 
came in, ana like her nuUe lost no time. The serious 
business of the dav appeared to have set in, and not 
a moment was to be lost ; so I took the hint and 
went about my morning task, but determined to 
take my sewing as soon as possible* with my seat 
close to the window,^ and make myself more inti- 
mately acquainted with the family arrangements of 
my sweet. neighbors. They had for a long time 
been so familiar with my appearance, that they 
took no other heed of me than a bright cheerful 
chirrup as they rested for a moment on a branch 
close by, and then off* to their task again. At 
8 o'clock, A. M., I beffan to note down their arri- 
val, by making a strojke with a pencH each time 
they entered the nest, and never quitted the window 



until 8 in the evening, when the birds went to roost 
for the night—the mother on the nest, the father on 
a branch close by. On counting the pencil strokes, 
I find, to my amazement, that they averaged a worm, 
every three minutes during this long day; for I took 
care to be certain that they were as diligent before 
I took my seat by them as they were afterwards. 
The day has been sixteen hours lOUjg, my pets have 
consequently destroyed 320 worms in one aay ! In 
one week this single family i^ncU have killed 2,240, 
and in one month nearly 10,000, unless some cat 
should discover the nest. Surely I need have nc^ 
further anxiety about my grape vine, whose wormy 
appearance troubled me so yesterday, when I found 
tbc worms so far out of ray reach, and the boys too 
busy to attend to it I will trust to my little spar- 
rows, and take care that nothing shall molest them. 

l^th. — To-day I have spent both painfully and 
pleasurably in the ^rd^n, looking after my fruit, 
flowers, and birds. The fruit I find sadly injured by 
the insects, and must be . closely watched, and all 
that is infested by the worm carefully gathered and 
destroyed, or I shall lia^e little or none liext yiear. 
Some fine flowers and rare strawberries are. killed 
by the cut worm, whose history I must inquire into ; 
and, saddest of all. I find that fifteen birds' nests 
have been destroyed by the cats, since last I counted 
therii. At any time this would have grieved, me, 
but, since yesterday's investigation* 1 feel that it is 
a loss too serious to be borne with impunity ; for, if 
one family of birds requires 2,240 worms in one 
week, fifteen families would take 33,600 ! Had 
my birds' nests' remained, would my fruit and flow- 
ers have suflered as they have done ? Alas, no ! 
and all this from my ungratef nl cats— so the cats, 
petted and beloved as they have been, must die, all 
but Tabby, who shall be tauffht better things if 
possible. I will try what can oe done. 

In ano&er part of the Journal I find this memo- 
randum : I am now satisfied that I have been able 
to teach Tabby the laiws of kindness and forbear- 
ance, for she has been in the bird caffe to eat the 
bread and milk, while the bird remained unmolested 
on the perch ; the doves, squirrel, and cat, shared 
their mead out of the same dish, and at night ny 
little white rabbit shared her box with pussy. 
This ha3 been brought about by caressing puss 
while I fed and handled the other pets, and by 
showing displeasure without severity when she at- 
tempted to injure them. 

Now, my aeaigirls, can any of joa read this ex- 
tract and not feel erateful, not only to the Old Lady, 
bat the sweet biros who are rendic^ing you so much 
service whether you do anything tot them or not ? 
A little study of their history will teaf h you their 
immense value on the £arm as well as in the gar* 
den, and you will feel that if you successfully pro- 
tect and cultivate them, you will be of more if al 
service to your country than many a. general whose 
name is written in history. The wrens, sparrows, 
blue birdsand swallows, you will find most willing 
to accept your hospitahty; but most of all the 
spanow, who soo» karnsthat she may not only 
hop inu> the room, but share the crumbs on the 
tea-table. 

I had a little family 00 tame that thsr ratified 
me by sharing my meal whenever I left toe doof 
open, and invited them by throwing a few crombe 
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attract their attention. The wrens and sparrows 
vie with each other in the destruclion of. worms 
and other insects, while the bhie biri wiH eat more 
Vfeel seeds in a day than, if suiTered to grow, a gar- 
dener Qould pull up ia a 'week. The swallow 
makes war upon flies of all kinds, and will be 
found most useful in ridding us of the common 
house fly {Musca domestica), tnose nasty pests that 
destroy our cleanliness and comfort daring the- sum- 
mer months.' The natural food of the larva or 
young of the house fly is horse manure, in which 
the eggs are deposited early in the spring. The 
maggot soon hatches out, and feeds voraciously for 
a few weeks, when they pass into the chrysalis 
state, and M a few days swarm out in countless 
numbers to feast on our greatest delicacies, and he- 
come our.household pests. Swallow boxes should* 
therefore he oa every stable in the country, and the 
chimney birds never molested, though they do make 
a N^ dirt on our nicely painted hearths, unless we 
are careful to nut a board up to catch the litter. 

The cat-birds will be our familiar friends, if ihe 
boyar^l only be persuaded not to throw stones at 
them or fob their nests ; and, as they live a great 
many 'yeara, the same bird will return and builcf in 
the same bush while she feels you are kind to her. 
The foolish story that cat-birds bring snakes, arises 
from the fact that snakes are fond ofcat-bird?' eegs, 
which they are constantly on the look out for; 
therefore, when a boy hears the screaming of a 
cat-bird, he may be sure she is in distress, and, in- 
stead of Eilline the poor bird, had better look for 
the snake and kill that, which will be a real service ; 
as all the cat- birds which can be persuaded to live 
with us are wanted to eat the cut worms, vine 
worms, and other insects which do our ganlens and 
farms so much injury. If they do eat a few ripe 
cherries now and then, surely we may well afibrd 
to spare a little fruit in consideration of the good 
they do^us — besides, it it were only for their sweet 
song, I would be willing to share my ripest cherries 
with them. My cat-bird is so tame that one day I 
found her in the kitchen quietly feeding on a loaf 
of bread. She has her nest jn a grape vine under 
my window, and comes to be f^d when I call her. 

There, arc a few directions I wish to be observed 
in putting up the bird boxes — those for the wrens 
should have very small holes, or the blue and cat^ 
birds will be apt to get in. and tear up the nests; 
while those for the blue birds should be at a re- 
spectful distsmce^ from the wrens, perhaps on the 
other; side of the house, or- they will watch their 
opportunity and retun^ the compliment, as they 
have a gteat dislike to each other. The wren 
boxes should not be very close, and If possible out 
of sight of each other, as they object to too many 
near neighbors'; but you may place them as near 
yonr own window as you wish, and provided you 
do not trouble the young the day they leave the 
nest, they will care little about you. ' 

To PREVENT Brass Vessels from contracting 
Verbioris, after being used. — ^Instead of wiping 
them dry, it has been found, -that by constantly 
immersing them in water, they are kept perfectly 
innoxious, and will remain for years fully as clean 
and nearly as bright as when they first came out of 
the hands of the workmen. 



KNITTING. 

Though at present, Mr. Editor, a lonely and 
comfortless old bachelor, I still live in hopes one 
of these days of getting married ; and if I do, I 
trust it will be to a woman who is a grwl knitter. 
Of all the many accomplishments which adorn the 
gentler sex, I do assure them, from the vetif bottom 
of my hearty that I esteem knitting among the 
greatest. \ 

This subject has been forcibly broiight to my 
mind by the reception, a moment ago, of a pair of 
the most comfortable kind of woollen socks, from a 
good old aunt of mine, famous Jor knitting. The 
yarn is of the very best kind, bard twisted, and the 
stitdies drawn so tieht on the needles during the 
progress of the work, that the socks are as com- 
pact as apiece of buckskin; and dieii the heels are 
so substantially rnn^ that although fan^oiis for 
kicking half a dozen holes per day through such' 
hose as I purchase at the stores, I am. sure these 
will wear me weeks without needing to, be touched 
by the darning needle of my complainine^ washer- 
woman. I must confess, Mr. Editor, I was so 
overjoyed at the sight of these' sdcks, that the tears 
absolutely came into mv eyes on beholding them ; 
and I could not resist the pleasure of iuunediately 
trying them on, and when on, they felt so com- 
fortable that they at onQe~ revived all my youthful 
feelings, and beforelwasaNvareof it,I began incon- 
tinently takihg the almost forgotten steps of the 
doubk-shuffie, greatly to. the annoyance of my 
sedate landlady in the lower story of the house. 
Ah, yes I commend me to a knitter— diat is com- 
fortable. 

When I get married, I intend my wife, witli 
knitting needles in hand, shall be seated iii her 
easy chair by my side, every evening that she is 
not otherwise engaged ; I will then take up some 
book for her edification, and read aloud. Thus 
work and instruction will go hahd in hand. Ah, 
how the anticipation of the thing delights me ! 
Would that I were to be married to an accomplished 
knitter to-morrow ! 

The German ladfes carty their knitting-work to 
all places of amusement, wbether public or pri- 
vate, and why should not ours do the same ? In a 
time of ^reat pecuniary national trouble, an emi- 
nent writer on political economy made the calcula- 
tion, that if our women would knit as much stodc- 
ing yarn as they foolishly misspend in street yarn, 
the national and private debt of the United States 
wouhi be paid off within a twelvemonth. How 
true this may be Fcannbt say, as I care little for po- 
litical economy-^— but much, very much for knit- 
ting. I hope the ladies will not ihink me enthusi- 
asnc, as it is in their behalf I am pleading ; for I 
verily know that knitting is not' only a highly use- 
ful, but a most agreeable occupation. Else why 
should some of our ladies have recently carried 
their knitting-work to the Senate chamber, *to pass 
the whole day, to listen to the burning eloquence 
of Mr. Webster ; and why else do we find them 
knitting on board steamboats, and canal boats', 
on railroads, and even in stage-coaches, except as 
an amusement to pass away the heavy time. Com- 
mend me, then, to a kuitiing wife--ra gentle being 
whom I l^ope it will yet be my happiness to pos- 
sess! Solus.. 
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RUHPLESS FOWL 



Fw. 45. 
Tins bird derives its name ia conteqnence of 
wanting feathers in its tail, and shoold therefore be 
deoomiuated a taillees ratber ibao a rwnpiem fowl. 
However odd it may be in appeaanoe, we know 
from experience that it is an excellent breed of 
fowls, having kept them for f eart. We fOnnd them 
bardy, good Ixyen and nnraeB. Tfaey are of me- 
dium size and of TarionB colors, thougn the golden 
brown speckled predominate. I^ is destitute of the 
gland on the rump, which we believe is fonnd in 
every other variety of the domestic fowl. A tail 
is as useless an appendage on fowls as horns are 
on cattle, and if the boya wish to cultivate a profit- 
able breed of fowls there is nothing equal to the 
humble rum pleas. 

spbing"work. 

Now, boys, is the time for a^iiTe work. - This is 
jnrt aa important iu its place as are Ui« adiools and 
studies of winter. Not that I would have you ne- 
glect your books altogether, even though you can- 
n6t attend school. By no meant j you must give 
many leisure hours to stady and reading durinz thfr 
aummer. Bat with most of the boys who read the 
Aj^ricultiuisI, this ia the season wnen labor takes 
the lead, aa study does during the cold winter 
moDthe. Yon bare had a fine time for the lattet; 
DOW, for the former. Yon need to begin right 
heie as in eTcrything dee. 

" Everything jn its season." You have often 
heard that if a man loses an hour in the morning, 
he may toil hafd all day and cannot overtake it. So 
it is with the year. This is the time for fitting the 
ground and planliog the seeds. Now is just the 
best time for doing this. It is eaily in the spring, 
juat when the treea and the plants ah rixmt you are 
patting forth their leaves and flowers. This ii na- 
ture's time. If this be pasMdinidlcneae, you will 
^ no good crops this year. Jnst as when youth 
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covered in after life. 
NoW, then, for a. few weeks, 
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wonfd we the Bowers of suqimer md tts golden 



fruit of sBinmn, be active now in putting your 
grounde in the beat slale, and in planting in the liest 

Sossible manner such setds aa will give you thoss 
Dwers and fruits. .Aud after they are planted, 
don't let a weed grow in all the grounds. Reman- 
ber, that it coeta jnot as mnch strength of land to 
grow a weed as it does a useful plant ; and that ths 
weeds are great robbers of the plants. Bwn now, 
and keep on, and your hearts will be gladdened by 
and by with the reward of your labor. 

" Everything in its place." This is another im- 
portani lesson for you to learn. I suppose yoii 
n^To your little axee and boea, and rakes, and other 
tools, suitable for boys, as I recommended you last 
year. If not. yon wilt have your father get tbem at 
once. And inen yon are to see that everything is 
kept in llje very beat order, and is always pQt,in its 
place. An axe left out in the rain to rust, or a hoe 
left in the ground over night, is a very slovenly and 
wasteful practice. On oo account should you ever 
sufier it. No work is ever finished, not even for the 
day.'tillall the tools employed are put in their pro- 
per plaoe. Yon will find, aa yon ^w older, that 
It coelsteBs time topnt everythingia the tool place 
at night, than it does to find it in the morning, or to 
wear off the rust from such as can rust, if you re- 
member where you left them. Lately, I hired a 
and set him to oiaking a ditch. He took my 



my tools were covered with snow that night, and 
mOch injured before they were fotmd. Here ha 
loat some days, and I suatained considerable damage 
by his not having learned wben a boy, to put 
" everything in its place," 

" Everything well done.*' " Whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing weU," was the motto 
of a man who performed a moat incredible amount of 
labor, and waa one of the greatest men of his axe. 
And it is precisely the doing thinga well, or the 
botching them lip anyhow for the present, because 
they are in a hurry, that makea aome men rich and 
respected, and others poor and despised. The for- 
mer always have time at their command. The lat- 
ter are always in a hurry, atid always losing from 
the effects ol their poorly done work. The lormer 
have good fences, good Buildings, good fields, good 
everything. The latter have poor feneest unruly 
cattle, leaky barn^, damaged ctopt, poor everything. 
The former always have " good Inek." The latter 
are always frettii^ at their " ill laek," ib part their 
own shiftlesaness. Learn to do ererydking well. 

But I must stop r^ht here. T. . 

Ohio. April, 1S4 6. # 

ExPKBimirra. — Well, boys, what do yoti pro- 
pose doing the coming suranur ? Can any oi yon 
tell } WillyoQ let the season pass negatioiiy away i 
or will you make some experiments in gardening or 
farming with a view of testing certain principleal 
For example : do any of you expect a favorite caU 1 
If BO, will you weigh jt when first dropped from the 
cow; then learn it to drink milk from the pall, and 
weigh every particle it consumes till old enon^ to 
kill ; then w«gh the calf ai;aiD and see how miich 
Aesh it has gained aa every hundred pounds of nUk 
conaanied, and give as the Result 
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FOREfQN AORtCULTURAL NEWS. 

By the steam-ship Caledonia we are in receipt of 
ear foreign journals upk> April 4th. 

MaVk£T$. — Askft had declined and were in limited 
demand. Cotton was more firm and had recovered the 
Ihll of id. per lb., which took place early in Ihe 
month. Stock on hand at Liverpool on tne 1st of 
April, 788,000 bales, against 800,000 same time last 
year. Flour ouite stagnant, in consequence of the agi- 
tation of the Corn laws in Pailiament Beef in fair re- 
quest. i^rA; verv dull.' Ixircf and Clueu the same. Riee 
little doing. Tobacco slow of sale. Wool in good re* 
quest, with a slight fell in the lower qualities. 

Mmui/ is tight and difficult to be hadf except on Ihe 
first class paper. 

indian Oomm Qnat Britom.— This article continues 
to arrive in great quantities in the principal ports of 
this country, and is already becoming one of great 
consumption. In Liverpool we have several flour 
dealers and bakers who put forth Indian com, Indian 
flour, and bread made of Indian flour, as the prominent 
article of sale : and amongst the higher classes -of so- 
ciety it is used with English or American floor in 
making bread.' At a meeting of tlie Horticaltiual So- 
ciety, held in. London, last week, there were distribut- 
ed to the, members a lai|^ quantity of packets of seeds 
of the earl]^ sort of Indian com, tne earliest and most 
prolific variety, and the most suitable for cultivatton'in 
this country, which had been sent . over from New 
York to ascertain whether its growth would not in- 
troduce a fresh article of food here. 

Polato Murrain, — This disease has npw appeared in 
carrots and onibne in England, and it is feared it may 
ultimately pervade all the root crop«. 

ji' Startmg .Ailiqpatiofk — Unless a succession of bad 
harvests intervene to check prosperity, the year 1850 
will behold the extinction of horses as a moving 
power in £lngland,for the puiposes of pecuniary gain, 
m the public transportation of passengers and goods. 
Every new street, every village, every farm will have 
its railway. 

Cotton m JntHcL,'— At a recent meeting of the Roytil 
Asiatic Society, a communication was read from Pro- 
fessor Royle, the botanist of the East India Company, 
detailing some further results of the experimental 
trials for the culture of cotton in India. Since the 
last report of Dr. White, .30,000 acres had been put 
into cultivation : from one acre alone the produce was 
700 pounds, ana more was to be expected. All now 
required to m^e East India Cotton a most valuable 
export commodity, hfe said, is the emplojrment of Eu- 
ropean agents in the India markets, to select the best 
qualities. 

Nmnber of Homed CatHU in Ektirope : — 

Russia' 19,000,000 

Great Britain 10,900,000 

Austria.* • • 0,042,000 

France • 6^684,900 

Prussia. 4*275,700 

Italian States • • • • 3,500,000 

Spain.^ 2,500,000 

Netharlandt. 2,500,000 

Sweden .-.••. 2,647,000 ^ 

Bavaria* 1,895,000 

Denmark • 1,607,000 

All other States 5,258,000 



Total in Europe. 



70,270,974 



The nnmber of Homed Cattle in the United States 
In 1840, were 14,971,586. 

€hmm at Afts O^w e/ Qood Bbpt.— Several fermers 
i«i gMdc^en at the Cape have need coaaiderable 



quantities of guano this year, with marked success in 
all kinds of crops. It is the best and most manageable 
manure yet discovered.— SifRinoiMf* Mag. 

Deep Draine. — We notice that several writers in the 
late volume of the English Agricultural Society 
Journal, contend strongly that drains in a very stifi* 
soil are much more effectual from thtee to four feet 
deep from the surface, than when made more shallow. 
Another advantage is, that they may be placed twice 
as far apart as the shallow drains. Thus the expense 
of deep draining is veiy little more than that of shallow 
draining. 

B«wfit9 of Jrrigatiim.'^The same journal above as- 
serts that the water meadows at Audley End yield 
from 6 to 8 tons of hay per acre, at three to four rut- 
tings during the season. We will add for ourselves 
that such hay cannot be as sweet and nutritious as 
that grown on dry meadows. The Italian rye-grasi 
is considered especially suitable for irrigation. 

Vahie of Burnt Ohy. — Experixrients with burnt clay 
as a top-dressing to wheat lands, last year, added 25 
per cent to the crop. 

Culture of Italian Bye Chnn. — I am quite satisfied 
of its being the moat valuable plant I know of, especi- 
ally for early spring feed ; it comes to perfection, for 
fe«Kl quite as early as rye, and the comparison between 
the two^ for feeding qualities is as 10 to 1 in- favor of 
the Italian rye-grass. — Englisk jSg. Soc. Journal, 

j9naly»t of Indian Com, — Dr. Play fair has ivcently 
analjrzed specimens of Am«irican growth itl London, 
and finds its composition as follows : 

Protein, *• - 7 "J 

Water,- 12J 

Oni^ pound of |ndian meal will absorb five pints of 
watfr in making it into mush or pudding, and when 
sufficiently boiled the mush will weigh 4 1-2 lbs. 

It will be seen from this analysis that it contains 
less protein, or nutritive matter, than wheat, oats, or 
,lmtley, but more than either rice or potatoes. It con- 
tains, in fact, three and a half times the quantity of 
nutritive matter that is found ifi potatoes, and a very 
much larger quantity of starch, and less water. It 
also possesses more fatty matter than any of those, 
which is an important consideration where the mere 
fattening of animals is considered. It will be thus 
found, as ah article of diet^ hoth for man and beast, su- 
perior to potatoes and rice, but inferior to wheat, oats, 
and barley. — Gar. Chron,- 

Jt Mode of JUuttrating the It^ury done to Mammt by 
being repeatedly Flooded with Bain Water. — Suppose 
that any of the married men in this compani^ was to 
get hold of his wife's teapot, after she had done with 
it, and was to dry op the leaves carefully, and bring 
them to her for her tea the next momih/^, I would just 
ask you, whether she would be likely to find out the 
trick or not ? I imagine she would not be long in dis- 
covering the cheat ; and I might venture to guess he 
would find out to lus cost that, if that was the way he 
was to keep her in tea, she would soon find~"a way to 
keep him in hot water. Now, if the wife would feel so 
indignant at being supplied with tea that had been wet 
two or three times, how ought the farmer to feel that 
waa supplied with manure that had been wet t^p or 
thfee hundred times % It is true the farm caffnot 
fight its own battle as well as the mistress ;' but thevs 
is such a thing m passive resistance, and you may 
(lepend on it, that in the harvest,, the farmer will be 
made to feel, that in cheating his land,, by giving it 
manure which has lost all its strength, he has oeen, in 
fact, cheating himself, and that this may have a worse 
result even than cheating his wife. — ^petdi of Mr. 
BUuker. 
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The pablishers of the American Ai^riculturistf with . 
thisnmnber, send bills to all who are in arrears, and 
will expect them to remit the small amount promptly. 
It will be remembered that our terms are in advance ; 
and at the first of the year we requested all who did 
not wish the paper to fetum the first number, and 
those who have not done so are considered as regular 
subscribers. The publishers are highly gratified at 
the promptness of subscribers in forwarding their sub- 
•criptions, and trust that the few who are itill in ar- 
rears will find it convenient to remit at once by mail, 
that we may thus have clean books and renewed faci- 
lities of improving our Journal. Should any error 
arise in senaing bills please inform us. 

AamcujuTURAL Instixute. — We neglected at the 
time to call attention to the advertisement of this In- 
stitute in our last number. We are personally ac- 
qnainted with the gentlemen concerned in it,^and can 
recommend them with all confidence to the public. 
We like their plan o/ instruction accompanied with 
■Mnual labor, and think it must be highly successful 
with their pupils. See Advertisement, page 167. 

Cortland Covntt Ao. Society. — Henry S. Ran- 
dall, President ; Jame» S. Leach, Sec. W^ hieive re- 
ceived the premium list of this Society, and find it 
embraces a large number of prizes. The Show takes 
place at Cortland ViUase on the 23d and fi4th of 
September next. It will doubtless he a highly spiirited 
aflair, and we hope it may be in our power to attend. 

Afowme Macuimb.-— We are anxious to obtain one 
of these machines, and shall be obliged if any of our 
readers know of any which workt well, that they will 
give us full information on the subject. 

Cbima Tbxb, Durrow, Early Canada, and 
SwKET CoRN.-^Can any one inform us where we can 
purchase a first-rate rata quality for seed, at a mode- 
rate price, of these varieties of corn t Wc should like 
some in the ear and some shelled. 

MuNiFroBMT Donations. — Messsst Sam*l Appleton 
Is J. A. Lowell, of Boston, have each given One Thim- 
wand Dqlian to the Massachusetts Horticultural Soc'j. 
When shall we have a Hbrticultural Society in this 
creat emporium ? and will our wealthy citizens come 
forward and endow it as Uberully as the ^ostonians 
have that of their city ? 

To PRRVSRT thk Potato Rot. — Take salt, lime, 
and charcoal or ashes, mix them equally together, and 
apply about a gill of this mixture to each potato hill 
at the time of planting, or double the Quantity round 
the stalks after the first time hoeing, anu it will almost 
infallibly protect the crop from the rot 

SBExr Farms and Husbandry in Missouri^-^ 
Henry A. Ancram, Esq., of Ashley, Pike Co., Mis- 
souri, informs us that he has a large tract of the finest 
kind of rolling ^rairi» land, suitable for sheep pastures, 
and would be glad to make an arraogement with flock 
masters fo occupy it. Ashley is 80 miles fiom St. 
Louis. For further particulars please address Mr. 
Ancrum, who will be happy to give full information 
upas the subject. 

Quarterly Journal or Agrtcultveb and 
Science.^ We are glad to hail the appearance of this 
able and high toned jounial again, ror we feared it 
mighC not be continued another yeaf. It abounds 
with valuable articles, both aericuhnral and* scientific, 
and we earnestly commend it to the attention of our 
readers as w^orthy of their support It is conducted by 
"Df, £. Emmons, State Oeolo|;ist, and A. Os1k>fB, 
Esq., Albany, N. T. The present No. has a beautiful 
•teel-engrared portrait of Governor Wriglit, and seve- 
ral other embelushments. It contains )§0 paces, aad 
is as well got up as the best European journals of the 



kind. The price is only $2 a yei^r. We shall think it 
a disgrace to the country if this work is not well 
sustained. 

An Encyclop/bdia op Domkstio Economy : 
Comprising such subjects as are most immediately 
conriected with housekeeping ; as4he construction of 
Domestic Edifices, with the modes of warming, ven-^ 
til&ting, and lighting them ; a description of the van- 
ons articles of Furniture ; a general account of the 
Animal and Vegetable substances used as Food, and 
the methods of preserving aVid preparing them by 
cooking ; making Bread ; materials employed in Dress 
and the Toilet; business of the Laundry; ^description 
of the various Wheel-carriages, preservation of 
Health, Domestic Medicines, &c., «c By Thomaa 
Webster. ]llu9trated with nearly One Thousand 
Engravings ; pp. 1238, octavo. ' Price $4. Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Clifi* Street, N.Y. In presenting this su- 

STrb and highly useful work to the pubUc, the Messrs. 
arper have done the country a great bervice. We 
consider it indispensable to tbe housekeeper, as it 
treats in a condensed and perspicuous manner of 
everything relating thereto. The ladies would do 
well to place it in their libraries for daily consultation. 
The knowledge it contains will not only be found 
eminently useful to them in tkeir housenold avoca- 
tions, but of historical and general scientific interest. 
There are thousands of facts here we are sure it will 
gnatly enlarge and enlighten their minds to be the 
possessors of. and the acquisition of which will add 
no little to their pleasures and usefulness. 

American Natural History. — By John D. 
Godman, M. D., to which is added his last work, the 
Rambles of a Naturalist, with a -Biographical Sketch 
of the Author. In two volumes. Third Edition. 
Philadelphia : Uriah Huat & Son. Price $4 00. This 
is a beautiful edition of one of the most agreeable and 
useful books in the English language. The illustra- 
tions are numefous and exceedingly faithful to nature. 
We can never cease to regret the premature death of 
Dr. Godman j but as it was, he ran a brilliant career, 
and during bis short life added much to the records of 
American Natural History. ^ * 

Memoirs or thr Pretbndrrs and thbir Ad- 
hrrrnts« By John Heneage Jesse. In two volumes. 
Philadelphia : J. W. Moore. This beautifully printed 
work forms Nos. 1 and 2 of Moore's Select Library, 
h combines in its truthful narrative the adventures of 
the wildest romance, and is particularly calculated to 
interest the youthful student of histonr . 

JouRNRT TO Ararat. By Dr. rriedrich -Parrot. 
With Map> and Wood outs. Translated by W. D. 
Cooley, pp. 389, 12mo. Price 50 cents. Harper & 
Brothers, 82 eiiffStreetrN. Y. It is a great misfor- 
tune that a taste for the Ughter productions of the Eu- 
ropean press in this country has generally forbidden the 
republication of scientific voyages and travels, which 
are oceasi0nall|r sent fbrth by eminently learned men 
abroad, and ibreign governments. Among such is the 
work of Dr. Parrot's journey to Mount Anirst ; which, 
from its being the resting place of the ark, after the sub- 
siding of the awful flood that deluged the world, and 
its own intrinsic ^ndeur and importance, in what 
may yet become a highly civilized and populous region, 
must ever be an object of interest to um biblical stu- 
dent, the general historian, and the man of science. 
Ararat rises 17,230 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
tdp is covered with eternal snow'froin the height of 
li^760 feet, and all around is grana and magnificent in 
tbi extreme. May it be our privilege one day to 
wander, at least, at its base 1 The Messrs. Harper have 
issued this work in a style similar to English publica- 
tions, the print bekig very clear and distinct, and the 
^paper of a firm felvity softness, that mak«t it a plea- 
stire to touch. . 
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KfiVIEW OF THI:: IflAUJiCJB'r. 

PAICBS OORKVNY in NE# YORK. ATSIL 22« 1846. 

ASHES, Poll perlOOlbs. $3 87 to t4 00 

Ftails, (ki. 4 18 ** 425 

BALE ROPE lb. 5 *• 7 

BARK.UucrcltFOD, ton, 25 00 «' 96 00 

BEANS, White, ^ bosh. 1 18 ** 185 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow IV. 86 '* 33 

BOLT ROPE, - do. . 18 " 13 

BONES^ground, bush. 40 •' 55 

BRiarrLBS, Aniericitn, lb. 85 « (» 

BUTTER, liable,... do. 16 " 85 

Sblpping do. 9 ** 13 

CANDLES, Mould, TiUlow, do. " 11 

Sperm, do. 85 ** 38 

Btearine, '.-.do. 90 " 85 

CHEESE, do. 6 " 10 

COAL. Autbraclte, MOO lbs. 5 50 ** 50- 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 11 '*. 18 

COTTON : do. 6 " 11 

COTTON BAGGING, Amcr.bevp,.... yard, 13 ** 14 

Kentncky do. 18 ** 13 

FEATHERS. lb. 96 " 34 

- FLAX, American do. 7 " 8 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 5 31 ** 5 50 

Ftocy do. 6 00 *« 6 50 

Sootben, do. 5 00 ** 5 50 

Richmond City Millt. do. 6 25 *« 50 

Rye do. 3 85 ** 3 38 

GRAIN—Wtae^t, Western, bush. 1 15 *' 1 85 

floMhern do. 1 10 •< 190 

Rye do. 73 " 74 

CocB, ^forthern,-• *••.>" "^^ ••— ••••do. 67 " 68 

Soatbem, do. 97 " 68 

Bailey. :.v do. 08 <* .65 

Oats, Northern /. da 43 *< 45 

Boatkwm, :*do. 38 ** - 40 

GUANO da 8 00 " 3 00 

UAY.lnhales ....100 lbs 6$ " 80 

HEMP, RussUi, clean, do. 90S 00 "^ 8J0 00 

AaMrlcan, watei^iotted, ton, 105 00 •* 189 00 

American, dew-rotted. do. 75^00 ** 195 00 

HIDES, Dry Suollieni, do. 8 *• 10 

HOPS, lb. 80 " 35 

HORNS, V' !<»• 100 " 7 00^ 

LBAD.plK do. 3 75 - 4 00 

.Bhaetandbar lb. 41 " 5 

MEAL,Conu bbl. 8 25" 3 88 

Corn,.. hhd. 16 75 •*- 16 00 

MOLASSEd, New Orieuu, cal. 90 « 31 

MUSTARD, AJMricu^ lb. 16 " 31 

NAVAL STORB8--Tai^ : bbl. 1 75 " 9 00 

Pitch, do 196 «• 138 

Radn do. 63 " 70 

TurpenUno, do.. 3 50 «* 400 

Spknis Tvpentine, Bonthera, ...» .fal. 55 ** 50. 

OIL, Linseed, American <....do. 64 ** 65 

Ctutor,. do. 60 ** 73 

Laid, do. 67 « TO 

GU^CAKB, lOOlbs. 1 76 " 188 

PEAS, Field, ^...boslv. 1 50 '* 8 09 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 8 87 « 3 00 

Gvoiud,lnbblB., oTSOOlbe. 1 18 ** 185 

PkOViaiONB-Baer, Mess bU. 7 00 «« 9 00 

Prime, do. 4 50 •* 5 50 

Smoked, tb. 6 " . 

Roonds, in pickle,, .do. 4 ** 6 

Fork.Me«, bbl. 10 50 " 13 00 

PriM, do. 000 ** 1000 

Lu^ lb. .64" 74 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 3 ** 4 

Inplckle, : do. 3 *• ^ 4 

Hum, Bmoked, do., « 10 

PIcUed, - do. 4" 7 

Bhonldors, Bmoksd, do. 5 *< d 

Pickled, do. 44" 5 

RICE, lOOlbe. 375 " 4 96 

SALT, « •a«ki I 88 *• 130 

Conmon, bush. 90 " 35 

SEBDS-GloTer,.... lb. 64 " 9 

Timothy,. ThOMh, 11 00 " 1600' 

FUui,6laan do. 10 00 " 1100 

rough, do. 00 «• 10 00 

SODA, Ash, eont'g 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 3 ** 3 

Salphata Soda, grwinfl, « do. . 1 " — 

SUGAR, New Orleans;- do. 5 •• 

SUMAC, American, ton, 99 00 " 87 50 

TALLOW, lb. 7 « 8 

TOBACCO do. 3 " 8 

WH18KEY,American, nl. 81 ** » 

WOOLS, Saiony, i ab. 35 « ' 94 

Merino...... do. 30 " .30 

....^ 90 ** 91 



KsMAEKs.— df#Aes transactions ligfac Cotton doll at a decline 
of I of a cent per lb , since the arrival of the Caledk>nla. FUmr 
little doing. Oraiu the same. Indeed, there se em s to be an 
almost nttezampled lethargy in our market just at this moment 
In all kinds uf prodoce. 

JUinuf is ecafce, and the benks dieeoantlng none bat the 
best paper. 

Stidtt a good deal depressed. 

7%« Weather has been Tery fine,. tfiongU rather too dry thos $a 
this spring- CoploQs shovters, however, have set in lately. We 
hear good accounts of the crops at the Sonih ; and winter rye and 
wheat are looking aocommonly well at the North. 

To CoRaKSPOiiDaNTB.~L. T. Talbot, Henry M. Walte.T. N. 
Halllster, Solon Rohlnsun, M. W. Phliipe, Aleznder McDonald, 
Lert, An Old Graxler, are received. The excellent article, Reier 
tlon of Crops, by S. Y., will be inserted ip oar nexL 

AcKHOWLKDOMBim.— A pamphlet on the collivatidn of the 
Grape and manaflictare of Wine, also ehaiacter and habits of the 
Strawberry, by N. Loncworth, of Ohio ; Report of the Commlttoe 
on Agricalture of the Njbw York Stale Assembly, with a vala- 
able Appendix on the use of Sail as a Manare ; Oration belbee 
the Bark Connty Ag. «m., S C, by M. 0. M. Hammond ; Ad* 
dress befon the Uarnllton Coanty Ak. Soc, Ohio, by John Cald- 
well ; Proceedings of the Affleultanst's and Mechanic's Also- 
elation of Louisiana ; and a ueuer upon (he Applicatioa of OCarl 
nddrsMed to the AgricalinrU Society of Jefierson Coanty, Georgia, 
by J. U. Hammond. 



JuM PnHishtd, 

A BOOK FOR FARMCR8. 

A System of Book-keepinft as apiilled in practice to the bnsl* 
uess of Jobbing Merchant!, City Retail MerchanU and Cooatry 
Merchants, with a concise irian of aceounto, for all persons, In 
one biMdc, salted to Mechanics, Farmers, and Professkmal men ; 
being a self-lnstroctor, and for the ose of schools. By Janet 
Arlington Bennett, LL.D., author of the Amecican Pracncai Sys- 
tem of Book-keeping, by doable entry. Ate. 

SAXTON 4c MILBB, PaUlshers, ' 
No. 805 Bidadway, New Yoifc. 

NEW YORK AQRIOULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

167 WATSK STUIBT. 

The Subscriber has Just received a large assortment of Seaip- 
8on*s snaths, and Tower's hoes. Pope's, Partridge's, au 
Hopkins' celebrated Hay forks. 

Also, a large assortment of Stevens', Sinclair's, and Thon^ 
Cotters, for catling Hay, Stmw, and Stalks. - 

OBBAF PLOWS, 

Made op by Balatttpd Machinery, at the lowest priees. 

No. 3. M. 4& Co^ 

194 Miner dt Horton. 

80 " ." 

81 •• ** 
Laagdon's Horse Hoe.* 

eovTBBBii PLO we. 



No. 104 
" 114 
Com. 



A. B. ALLEN. 



FRUIT TREES. 

For sale, a collection of ftne ^ppU TVmt, eomprismg SO choicest 
sorts ; blso upwards of 800 distinetYarieties or Pear tr^ea ; also 
CkerriM, Ayrieots, and Ptumt. _ 

When the order comprises 100 Trbos, the prices will be for 
apples, 15 cents ; for pears en free stocks for standards, 30 cents; 
dillo on qutaoe slocks for dwarfii, 80 cents. For any less number 
than 100 trees in aa order^ Apples, 80 cts.4 peais, 37| cts. ; ditto 
on quince, 85 ets. ; aprieots. 50 cis. ; ploms, 37i els. ; cheiries. 
374 cents. Apply (*y imter pott-paU) at the Frolt PUmtatftmi of 

UoydN. Rogers, near Balthnore, to ^. 

. ^* THOS. TURNER. Manefsr. 



IMPR^OVCD BERQEN FLOW. 

The sobseriberhas |ast received a lot of the above 
manaCMtoved by B. Meyer, Newark, N. J. 
BH««i»MH«« J A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.Y. 



TO GARDENERS AND NURSERYMEN. 

CkMk4nmT^iau0rM^tmhig Sticks MSmh.'-rhiBU^, 
lnventtQn,attdls so eeoitnieted as to noeivethe Mmeof mv 
seed, rl«"» . or tree, under a glass cover, thos keeping It safe ami 
alwaysdlsanct to he seen. They will last half a ceotury, aa4 
are very cheep, oosthig only SOeents to #1.50 pe rdeoen. 

IMPERIAL OATS. 
A foiv bands of these soperior oats can be had of thessb- 



AOVnBTISKHfiNTS. 
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Just PiUimhtd, 

A TREATISE ON MILCH COW89 
Whereby tho qua lily and q<mnti(x of uitlk which nny cnw will 
giTe iiuiy be nccnnilely deteniiihed by oboervlng Natiiml Marks 
or External liiiiicAilons iilone ; the length of lime ahe wSU con- 
tinue 10 g\ve milk, Ate., Ac. By M. FrHncts Oitennp, of Libonie, 
France. 'J'ranslated f«ir the farmer:** Library from the French, 
hy N. P. Trhtt, E«q.. late U. 9. Om^ul nt Hnvana. With Intro- 
ductory Koiiinrks and Observmiona on the Cow anv thb Oairt. 
By John S. (4Jtlnner, Editor of the Panuen* Library. UluAlrated 
with numerous cnsmvtngs. 

Price for single topiea. neatly done up In )Mper covert, 371*S 
cent*. - Full bound in clolh and lettered, 6Q 1*S cents. The usntil 
dbcbunt til btiokaeliefd, ftgeiits, country merehanls and peddlers. 

Farmers throughout the United 6iates roa^ receive the work 
though the malls. The postage on each copy will be about 7 
cents. By remitting 9^ ftee of posit«\ge we will send anen eepiet 
of the work dune np in paper covers; or Country Merchants vtaii- 
Jng any of the cities will procure the wbrk for those who may 
wish to obtain \u. Please send on yx>ur orders. Add'ress 

CKEULEY & McELRATH, 
8t* Tribune BuUdUig)i, New Yok^. 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN MILLS. 
L T. Grant tt Co. still continue to nianufacture the celebfatcd 
Improved Patent Fan Mills, at the old stand, Jupctlon, Bensselner 
Ooi^ New Yortr. These milU have taken the Jirtt pymimm at 
throe of the New York Slate AgricnUuml Shows, at the nlr of tho 
Meehanles* Institute, N. Y., and at the last State Shows la Penn- 
vylvanla and Maryland. It Ls tbc onl^ mill that has ever been 
produced that vtll chaff and screen wheat perfectly clean in 
one operation ; nod M cleaning all kinds of giuin and seeds. It 
■wpasaes anylhing of the kind ever oflerud In market. It wiH 
also cletui riet fiksier and better than apy will ever got up for that 



pnipoee. 

We also manufacture Cfrain OraMts of the very best quality, 
which have taken the first premium at the Now York State Fair. 
OorMUla-anil Oredleaare for sale at factory prices, at the follow- 
ing plaoes : 

A- B. Allbn, 187 Water Street, New York ; ^ 

Eeua WuiTMAN, Si5 Light Street, Baltimore ; '. 

E. CoKsTocK A Co., S3 Dean Stteet, .\lbany ; 

PnoVTT if. MiAEa, Bostoo ; 

H. Warrbm, Troy, New Voile. 

AH oitlen thankfuny.received and punetoaliy attended to. All 
goods deliverod at Ttoy, N. Y., ffeeoCchane. 

I. T. GRANT Jt CO., 
Junction, P.'0.,1tuDsse1aerCo., N.Y., April, 18M. 

AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. ^~ 

Ormtgt Ckm«t§ Seitnt\fie and Practical Jigrieultural Inttitute. 

Thedeslga of this Institute Is to aflbrd the most efficient means 
ftr Hm acquisition of a coraUoed aeieotiflo 4nd practical know- 
lodge of Agrlcniinn. 

A number of fimnen residing la the same neighborhood. In the 
town of Montgomery, fnmi 7 to miles west of New burgh, 
having united, uodei a written contract, one wlih the other, to 
become instructors to such pupils as may be eommlttod to their 
euro, through the undersigned, their oAeers, present the Institu- 
tion to the attention of tho puMle. 

Each pupil will be under the iiractlcal Instruction of the mem- 
In of toe aMoclatlon with whom he may k«slde. 

The scientUfe Instruction will be under the care of Mr. Jamea 
Durach, a gredunte of Yale Collega, a gentleman of scientific ai- 
tahiroenta, and. In common with hla associates, the holder of his 
own plow. 

This part of the Institution will embraeeinoat of the Anemic 
Btndie , Natural History, and principles of Agricultural Economy. 

The peculiarity of this Institute which recommends It to pa- 
nuts Is, that the practical Instruction will be given by practical 
farmers, whoeo outy and interest compel |hem to attend to the 
■ economy as well as the general management of a farm. 

It presents also the following features : Family Discipline and 
Core ; constant companionship with the lastrficturs ; varied hus- 
bandry and soil, which tbc pupils will be constantly directed to 
eiiserve and compare. In the neighborhood are places of worship 
within convenient distance for all to attend. Episcopalian, Pres- 
hyiortftn, Bcformcd Dutch, Scotch Presbyterian, and MethodlsL 

Tenu«— $1S5 per annum, for tuition* and boaird, payable semi-, 
annually in advance. 

Mall and other stages thnt pass over the Newburgh and Co- 
checton turnpike, connect our placeftdaily with Newburgh. 

The Institute will opon for the reception of pupils on the 1st 
of April. 

Inquiries nod applications may be addressed to either of the 
undersigned at Coldenhnm, Orange County, N.Y. , 

LINDLBY MURRAY FERRIS^ Piwldeat, 

Samuel Walt, Jr., Secretary. 

References— Frederick J. Betts, Esq., R resident of the Orange 
County Agricultural Societv ; John Caldwell, Esq., Salisbury, 
Orange Cimntv; A. B. Allen, Esq., Editor of the American 
Agriculturist; wm. Partridg**, merchant. New York; Peter H. 
Smnck, K^q., New York ; Hon. Morris Franklin, New York ; 
and the-<rfricen of the American luslitnie. 



AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST* 

Jfew Haven, Ct F. Trowbridge. 

Jfevark,jr.J...\^ B. Myers. 

PkUadelphia. ..... .J. M. Campbell and David Xandreth. 

tVaakimgton,Pa-*': Dr. R. R. Reed. 

Syracute. JV. Y... .Stoddurd k. Babcock and L. Wv Hall. 

nAuhum, .v. Y Alden k, Markham. 

nocnctttr^ jV. J. .......................c«. F. Crossmnu. 

Buffalo, JV*. Y. •• . . . J. H. Butier k. Co. 

Botton^ Maia-.. Sastou lb Kelt. 

MUw^ukia^ms. fer Hale k, Hopkins. 

Chicago, III -. S. F. GHle k Co. 

C^wmi/ru^ Oa , and Montgomerp^ Jila Hall k Moses. 

SL Louis, JUo Ilaisall <t Collet. 

iMorti>n k. Griswold. 
George Lopping &0ob 
A. 6. Munn. 

JWw Orleans., D. Baker k. Co. and N. Steele. 

Cimeinnatit Ohio .«... W. H. Moore 4t Co. 

CAsW^ftox, S. C> .■••.••..•.••.••....••. .J. Ihompson. 

^tksM, Geo. i. J. Rkhards. 

SavannaA, Oa •..■a Donslow it Webster. 

J^'arfotk, Va J. Vlckeiy, Jr. 

Richmond, Va • Wm. Palmer. 

J^alchct, Miss OS. Talnter. 

Woodland, La^ East Frliciana Rev. A. W. fool. 

Bound volumes can be obtained of any of our Agents at flJS 

per volmue. ■ 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Not having sufllcieitt use for him, the subscriber offers fbr sale 
his thorough brod Imnorted hull. Prince Albert. His sUe was the 
celebrated bull, BirTliouias Fahrfhz, and his pedigree can bOhseen, 
in the British Herd book, VcA. 4, page 383. He Is five years old, 
a red rnan, of meditnn site, and or quiet temper. If not previously 
disposed of. he will bo oflered fbr sale at the neat show of the 
Now York State AgricuUurul Society. 

Letters on the siioject can h6 addressed to the subscriber at Red 
Hook, Dutchess County, New York, where the bull may be seen. 

ROBERT DONALOSON. 

GUAftO. 

' The Subscribers odbr for sale, on very accommodating terms, 
the balmce of the ship Shakspeare*s cano, the only direct Im- 
portation Into this port from Ichaboe. Much guMiu firnaolhcr 
paru of AiWca has been sold as Ichaboe, which on trial'has pro- 
duced unCavorable results. To prevent the loss of ammonia, this 
caigolias been pat In air-Ught casks. Apply to 

Feb. 6, 1840. E. K. COLLINS k CO., 56 South St. 

FOUDRETTE FOR SALE. 

The Lodl Maaufhctnring Company offer Pondrette for sale at 
the fbllowiog prices. At the Fhciory on tKe Haekensack river, 4 
miles fhmi New York In bulk, 35 centsper bushel, and Sl.83 els. 
per barrel. Delivered In New York fh>m 1 to 6 bbls., $2 00 ner 
bbl. ; 7 bbls. and over,. $1.75 per bbl. Apply to the office of tue 
Company, 51 Liberty Street, or to A. B. Allen, 187 Water Street, 
where printed dlraeiions and other Information may be obtained. 

Msy, St 

~ FOR SALE. 

A fhll blooded Narraaansctt, mctrshoi^e. This breed has 
been In the fkmlly of the late Governor Jay, for the last century. 
They are raehsrs, and not pscsrs. He Is 8 years old, and the 
only entirs horse of the breed which Is left. He Is very fhsl, will 
rack his mlla>wlthln 3 minutes. Horses of this breed are highly 
esteemed as saddle horses fur ladles and gentiemen, and bring a 
very high price. Apply to James E. Dey,.No. 51 Ub(vty Street, 
New York. 

PERUVIAN OUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 

The subscriber keeps this superior fbrtlllaor constantly on 
band for sale, in bags, barrels, half barrels, and kefs. H comes 
direct from the Agent of the Pemviah Company, and is wanaated 
genuine and of a first rate quality. 

Five tons and over 9 ceula per lb. 

One ton and under five tods . .' S 1-8 do. 

BaK* a ion and under one ton 91-4 do. 

Under halfu too '. 91-9 .do. 

This Guano Is packed In bags weighing fhwn 190 to 15(1 lbs. ; 
barrels, fW)m 890 to 250 lbs. ; half barrels 1h>m 115 to 130 lbs ; 
kegs about 60 lbs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ton Is taken, it Is expected It wUl be In bags. No allowance 
for tare, and no charge ftw packages. Ortage extra. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Sueet, N. T. 

'' HOVEVS SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
Price $1*60 per hohdrod plants, and $10 per thousawL 

. A. RALLfiff, 187 Water afreet, N.T 
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' 8AXTON Ik MILIty 

B00Y9£LLERS, PUBUSHiSftS, AHO STATIONfiRS, 

No. 20S Broadwaf , Wrr Toifc, . 

Would (»rtlculHrly 0*111 aiLBalioa to their OMtirtment af works 
portalnlnff to Aj^lcaltiire aod Rural Bo4Bomy, a few Of which 
are enauMrated, with the ituil prices, from which a liberal dis- 
count will be mnde whea a number of works are'onMred at on^ 
time, vl». :-• 

Towntey on the Honey Bee. SO^eoti. ^ 

Th'e Amerieao Flower .larden Directory.. FiicatflJK. 

The Ainoriean Shepherd. Prtte fi. 

Vob. 1, S, 3, ami 4, Anericaa Acrleultorist Price •IJS. 

Johnson's Agricultunil Chemistry. Price ^lilST 

Ruschenber|mr'« tlbriem^nship, Price f 1. 

8to<k RaisePs MitnnaV J'rice^d. . .J 

American Fnnoer's Kncyclopaei^a. PrRe H 

Treatise on Citttle. Price 91. 

Prince's Pomologteal Maauat. .Prlee$l.M. ' 

BfcM&hon*s American Gardener. Price iSJD.^ 

Hoare on the Vlue: Prieo 63 cents. 

The American Fiorist. . Price 38 cents. 

PareeiCft Applied Chemkitry. Price tU 

Ure*s Dictionary of Art*,- Minut'itciures, ice. Price #6. 

Dana's Prize Btsay on Mamire^* Price I2k cents* 

Fessendbn's Aoionean GArdeaer. Price 80 cents. 

Kttowlson's Cattle O^ictor or Caw Djctor- Price SScoBts. - 

Ctnnpiete Gardener :>. mi Florist. Price 37 cents. 
^Bhlst on the Rose. Price 75 cisnts. 

Prince on the Row, inpr«ts. 

Downhig'sFraltandFolMt Tries. Price. t>.flO. 
Landscape Oerdening. Price f3J(X 
Cottage Reeidenees. Price 63. 

j[*a Highland CottaMS. Price •1.50. 

fivenr Lady her own Flower Gardener, Price 38 ceots. 

Mason's Farriery. Price %l. . 

Hiiid'a Ditto. Price 75 cents. . 

Every Mas his own Gardener. Price T8| cents. 

The Horse> iti Habits and llaaagemeat. Price l^ cenu. 

BoosadngMtlt's Ofianic Nattire^ Price 50 cents. 

Piaper'sTreatlse on Plants. Price fSiKl 

AgrictiKural Ainanac Price 6-ceiits 
, llii»> American Poulterer's Companion 4 a pmctica] Treatise on 
tli9 Breeding. Reariog, F^tteoiog, and General Hanngemcnt ol 
the Various Species of Domestle Poultry, with tllustratioas 
(flfty or sixty) and i*ortvaltt of Fowls taken A^ooa Lift. By C* 
N. Benient.' Price tL«. .* . ^ ^ 

Qlater and Yonatl's* Cattle Doctor, coBUlataig the Causes, 
Symptoms, a^d Treatment of all the Dtoenees incident to Oxen,- 
tUiaep, and Swlae. 60ee««k ^„ ^ 

Buays5i» Practical Agrlcaliore, hy Adam Beatty, ofKealneky. 

The American Turf BegtoCer and fltod Book. By P. N. Mfar. 

Price M. ^ 

Uabig's Aflricnltttial and Animal Chemistry. Price SScCa. each. 

•« ^miliar Letters on Chendstry. Price 1^ cents. 
riTOiUm'r Bncyelopedla of Agrlcuitoie (BngUeh). Price $10. 
** BBcyciopi!<na of Qaidenlag. Price $10. 
*" EncyclopadiaofArclulectare. Price fU. 
BrMgemaa's Yooni Gat^Bnei's AssUlcnt, arw fdttUm, much 

BiiSgeman*« Fruit Cnlttyator** Ifaaoal. Priee 09 eanti. 

" Kitchen Gardener. Price 03 cento. 

** Florist's GoUe. Price 08 cento. 

The fVmer*a Mine, betaig the most complete work on Maonrai 
ever published. Priee 75cento. ,_*^ ,.. ^ _, ^, „ 
The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand Book of Plants. Pnaa OLs. 
Touau on the Hone ; a aew edltloa. Priee $t.7S. 
Rural Eccnoroy. By BonsalnAait. _FrioetlJO. 
Stable Economy, by Stowait. R«vleed hy A. B. AUaa. Priee 01 . 
Johnston's Catechum of >A|^ihiml Ctaenlacry and Oeotogy. 

S5 cents* . ^ . _ . ^ . mh. ^ 

The CompMePaimr and Bwml Bcoiw mU t, by Theom O. 

FIssseoden. Price 75 cento. .^ ^ .„ „-_.,. «-.^ c»i ^*. 
Tl» New Ameitoan OfSiiNtei. by Wm. K««dck ^ 

The HoMiF Bea, tta Mataial Ulicbry, Isc, with 36 engraylags. 

Beee, plfBoii^ ftaUdto, aad tka Caftary Bird, (hmlUaily da- 

tcrihed. PrioeS74 centa. ' . 

The America* Wtw Book : being a pmctksal Treattoa OB the 

Management of Domestic Poultry Priee S7| cento. -,__, 

Afraadse on Sheep, with the test means fcr giair CMftaral 

Maaagemant, Imniovement,fcc by A- ttlaeklock. Price 50 cento. 
tB Theory of HoUenltam; or, " »tt«J"in toexgajn the 

prtneteal operations ofGaidanlngnponFhyiiofogleal Prtnelplas, 

by J. Llndiey. Price 91.35. ^ ' ««.*_ 

Gardening fhr Ladlea. and OompaaloaA) ^ Floww Garden, 

by Mrs. Loudon. PriM«1.50. 

American Husbandry. Price $1. ,„ ^ 

The Fanner's Instmctor ; constsUag of ^'^SThp^S^^'*'^^ 

Hlnto for the ttanafoment of iha Faon and Ika Gaidsn. By J. 

Bnel. «vols. Price tL ' ■ _^ ^^__ ^ ^_ 

A Muck Manual tor P*»«MV ^•^J^^'JiJlf^J^' 
Chemtotry Applied to Agrlndtnie, ly M. I^Comia <A^iM. 

PrieeSOcts. 



Sidiiuer on ihe Dtaf. Priee 75 canto. 

Mills' Sportomaii*s li>(httr^ H 

Piutond Life of the Anelento. $L~ ' 

Winter on the Horse, A» ptets, 

f vea' Ne«P Engfand Prnit Book. Oft < 

American Bvlva; a D<»wripclon of Foiest Tiaai In Amariea. 

Gmy's BoUMcaa Tttt Books. 91.50. 

Gardner's Foimer's I)iciionary. f 1.50. 

FraieVnltnrist, by J. J. Thonus, ttS < 

Treatise on UtlehOitws. agceata. 

Stable Talk. $1. 

JBrftonrs and Wright*s Manual of Botany. 93. 

First Lessons in Botany. SSj^nto. 

Orders premntiy a^ndod to, for all Unds of Books inerary 
department of Literature. 

SAXTON iL AftLfid are Agento for aU the PohUeationa of tha 
day, which wLU' be faralshed at publisher's prices. 

Aliio, on hand, a oomfriele aesorlmeat ot School, Classical, 
Medical, and Miscellaneous Books* which they, offer at whole- 
sale and retail, at the lowest prices for Cash. 

THIS AMERICAN AGalCULTURIBT. 

Publislied >loiithly. by SaxTOit ^ Mxlbs, ^ Broadway, Now 
York, containing 33 iwges, royal oetn^o. 

TBRMS— One Dollar per ><ear In advunce ; ihreo copies for Two 
Dollars ; eipht copies forgive Dollars. 

When Agricultural SedeUes order the walk for .distribution, 
among the members, the price will be only FCPTY CENTS a 
yearTfor the Monthly Numbers, and SBVENTY-FIVB CENTS 
per copy fir bound volumes. It will be expected that theea 
orders come officially, and boslgned by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object In putting our periodical at this ineiy 
low rate is, to benefit the fannmg community tnoro asianslvely 
than it conld otherwise be donoi . We hope, h e nceforth, to saa 
tha Agricnltorist hi the hands of every Faruser and Plantar in tha 
country. 

Bach number of the AnIcattntlBl eontalns bat One sheet, and 
Is transported by mail wO^ the same legnlhtkms as newspapers, 
viz. : /res any lUstaace not over 30 miles from ito place of jNtUlcar 
tion : over this an4 within 100 miles, or to ady town In the State 
of New York, cne cent postage on each number, and ens and a A«(^ 
csato If over 100 miles,' without the State. 

Bdltors of newspapers noticing the numhers of this work month- 
ly.or advertising It, will be (Uriilshed a copy gmtis, upon sending 
such notice to this oilce. 

/ 

I II . ■ ..11 I » ^ ■ I ■ ■ I ■ 

FIELD AND QAROCN SEEDS. 
Tha Bnbeeribdr has been so oftea requested to add Gafdan 
Seeds to his assortmeat of Field Seeds, that he has at length con- 
sented to do so, and now often for sale a great variety, grown by 
responsible persons, aod put up exoremlv ftir him- They ai« 
fresh, and he conlkientfy tlilnks may be relied npon. 

A. B. ALL8N, Wo. 187 Waler Street, N.Y. 

CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER. 

To Oooasnondaato ; Jerusalem Aitkhake ; ] ^ |yy 

Cultnre or Oibbages I ' ,«« 

Dead Anbaals ; A Leasoa on Plowiag. ...;-. • 138 

Bush Puller ; Dntton Cora ; Nuiaarlas of Messrs. > j^ 

Hovay 4t Go. ( 

Paring Plow; Amariean Agriqdtoual Amociatloa »••• Iff 

Mamire .■' * *" 

Diseases of Poallry, H. T. Lloyd t • •.i.... idi 

Salt as a FartHUmr, C. N. Bemeot [' 

dottthem Crops and Cnluue, No. 2, M. W. Philips. 113 

Manjuw and CnltiyadoBt E* I* Ml { I44 

Fences, T. * ■ I 

Gardening. No. 3, L. T. Talbot - ; • • 145 

Pinnttng a Variety of Crop«,T» .„ - „ « « S.. 147 

Analyst of Clover and ItoTiaaagpment. B. N. Horsfoid i'*^ 
Becky Monntaln Sheep, Nalhl. Sawver and J. U. Lyman.. . !£ 

Oultum of Late Potatoes, Archibald Jayna 1» 

Steeping Seeds, T/ ( 151 

Making C^ieese, A Sabseriber | 

Improved Eagle cotton Ola i 19 

Benefit of Gnaao, J. W. Bowers ( 

Sorttng Wool, Amariean Shaphard... 1» 

LeesonsftomExperianea, Joseph ILienae I 154 

Water for Calves, T. ^ „, ^ ^ ^ > , 

Ovareews at theSouth, Wm. Mmdock i ... 135 

Diseases (tfAnlmala and BhaepBusbandry, A. Stone ) 

ThePotaloDleease,Wm.Paitrid«......... IW 

Agricultoreln North Oamlloa, T. Poilok Bargnyn ) igg 

1V> destroy the Bee Moth . ...«>. ««& 

A Review of the March No. of tha Afrieoltnrist, Bevlawer. . . 150 

ToheeafVashMeatiB»ttmm«f,a.l5.D. W 

Lapibs^ DKPxRTitBirr : To tha Girls. . . ... . -• . • IJJ 

To keep Verdigris ftom Braes VesaeU; Knitting '« 

BoTs'DBVAnTKBirT: Rnmplass Fowl ; i |g| 

Sprllig Worit : Ezperimaato ( 

Foreign Agitenltuial News..... •• * ''• 

Bdllai'sTabla. ....*.... 

BavlawofthaMajrfest 
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APPLICATION OF LIME. 
LoBt> -i>irKD0NAUi, Etn Enflish nobieman, who 
spent most of hii life and fortune in experimenlal 
farming and eardeninet Bt&tes in his " TrealiMi 
iho^ring the ^dm&te Contiection that -stilisists be- 
tn««n Agiicultare and Chemigtry," published in 
1795, that lime, wben eoailj procured and properly 
^citd with water, immediately Hpread on the 
ground and plowed in, if applied in ^reat quantities, 
will occasion, a too iminediate diisipation in a 
KaaeouB ilata, of the Tcgetable natters contained in 
Uie Mil, from nhich the eucueding crops coo only 
be benefited by the proporliaii it isable to receive 
dutinr (he dissipaling proceu. Hence it is mani- 
fest that an ecooomicsl and frequent applicatioii of 
lime, in moderate quantities, either mixed with 
peat or other Tegetable matter, or even by itself, is 
greatly to be oieferred to those abundant dressinge 
of lime nsoally given at one time, wliich eause an 
. action on the soil more powerfnlVi^ violent than 
is conducive lo, or compatible ^th, a continued 
state of fertility. In short, lime should be consi- 
dered in a chemical and medicinal point of view, 
when so applied, acting as an allemtiye, corrector, 
anda decampounder ; a disengager of cert^n parts of 
the animal aniTve^table substances contained in the 
soil, and as a retainer and a combiner With others ; 
and is not to-be regarded by ihe practical fanner as 
a substance Gt for the immediate food and nourish- 
mentof vegetables, like dune, or decayed vegetable 
or ahimal matlera For, altLou^ calcareous m'at- 
Vit, or lime, forms a component part of vegetable 
and aninul bodies, still the quantity that can be ob- 
tained from the annual produce of most crops, from 
an acre of ground, will not exceed eighly pounds 
weight. This fact has been well ascertained, and 
if proper attention be pud to it in regulating the 
conduct pf the agriculturist, in the future applica- 



tion of lime, it will prove more satisfactory than aQ 
the chemical reasonings adduced in his Uwtise. " 

IB&N HUBDLE FENCE. 
. . E have frequently been asked the cost of this 
kind of fence. Through the politeness of argentic- 
man of, this neighborhood, who has just made an 
importation to enclose his pleasure grounds, we are 
enabled to give full particulars as to its cost, size, 
kc. Eachhurdle or panel is 6 feet long and 5 feet 
high, with a post in the centre, thus making the 
posts 3 feet apart. The posts are of flat bars of 
irOn, 1{ by 1 of an inch. There are five bars in ' 
each panel. These are of round iron, i of an inch 
'- diameter. The ncight of each panel is 75 lbs. ; 

5, laid down in this city, with dnticf , freight, 
expenses paid, i cents per lb., or $3 per 
panel, or 50 cents per ninning foot, of the fence. 
A well made picket fence, with locust posts, costs 
3$ cents per foot. With the wception of the posts. 
would require renewing every lifteen or twenty 

ns. The iron fence wijllsst a century or more. 
consequently mpch the cheapest in the end, 
besides being far more ornamental ; it alao has the 
further advantage of not obstructing the view — in- 
deed at the distance of 100 yards if can scarcely be 

en. It can also be taken up at any moment 

[& great ease, and set in any other place desired, 
it being moveabie at will. The iron posts have 
spreading claw-feet, which are inserted in the 
ground, and hold it up very strong. The panels 
"i joined by two bolts passinE through holes bored 

the posts, and then ecrewea up tight with a nnl. 

The above is the heaviest kind, called oz-iron 
hurdles, the fence ataridina strong enough to resist 
the most anruly nnimal. We can recommend this 
kind of fence highly, having seen it in eitensive 
use in EnglsAd.and in a few placea io the Umtbd 
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States. We will import it in any q_ianiity loorder. 
A lighter kinJ can be had if desired, which will 
come something cheaper per foot, 0/ «™r« it will 
not be as strong as [he ox-hunjles. 
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mana^ng the biter. The inalrument as shown 
serves a triple purpose, viz., it is a muzzle to pre- 
vent biting, crib-niting, aod wind-sncking ; no 
article about a stable is of more nse, where Uicre 
are vices requiring its ose. An ins|>ecl]on of it 
will renJer a description needless. It is of iron, 
and is tp be aitachM to the' leather of (he head- 
stall ; it sliotiid bt rivtted on fast, to secure its 
constant use, where it is required. 

Many valuable botses, as we have before men- 
tioned, aie incorrigible biters ; and yet the^ are bo 
valuable thai they oiust be kept Of this kind was 
imported Messenger, the aoarce whence came our 
best strains of roaa horses. He killed at least two 
ID ea, and yet was preserved. -Hedid itbyhisjeeih 
and fore feet. He caught them (his grDoms) is 
Ma leetb, and fon;ed (hem under his feet, when 
he bit and stam[>ed them to death. Had trie mouth 
been muzzled he would have been harmless, for no 
horse ever does mischief with his foie feet until he 
baa first used bis month, except, as is sometimes 
Ihe caae, when a stallion will rear on his hind 1^ 
and strike with his fore ones. Such as these '. last 
rarely ever bite, and never rear in-the stable, and 
of course muzzles are useless to them. Tbey are 
safe in the stable, and only dan^rous out of it 
when they have length of bridle rem allowed them. 
. If tile groom keeps them close, by the head, they 
are harmless. Sometimes, however, it isnecessai^ 
to cive them their beads. To guard against their 
striking at such times there should be a thong in 



gaickly bring the horse to Ilie ^room, and make 
nim quiet, and will, after a few repetitions, teach 
him better manners. But even if the thonr be not 
attached to the bridle, the groom can easily avoid 
t>ucb a striker ; he rears at 'some distance from the 
groom ; his movement is seen i he cannot readily 
move on his hind 1^, and then but in one direc- 
tion. If thegroom steps aside, and jerkrthe bridle 
rein as the norse passes, he i; broufj^t to the 
ground, and is at command on r^hortening the rein. 
But if he Aist seizes with hi» mouth, and then 
strikes with his feet when within the grasp of his 

SLWB, the groom is at once in the power of the 
orse, and teeth and feet soon do fatal execution, 
Ag^nsijusl such a danger the iron bar muzzle, of 
our cut IS a perfect preventive. The groom cannot 
be brought under the feet of the horae until within 
Ihe gripe of his jaws. Here the muzzle is the se- 
curity- It is used in this manner — i: is attached to 
the nalter (which should always have a secure 
throat-latch) ; what in the halter is ordinarily a 
leather nose-piece, or strap, is in this muzzle iron ; 
the aide straps are of leaihcri (o these should be 
■owed a buclde ; the bits and leins of a bridU may 
be buckled on to them, and the halter then becomes 
a biidle, with the muzzle on. If Ihe horse be a 



biter out of the stable as well aa in, then kwp the 
mozzle on always. If he be not, then take it off 
when he is to be brought oiit. 

The cro0-bars in front of the mouth are close to 
the lips; this leaves the horse free to eat his hay and 
grain with the muzzle on ; and will admit hie eat- 
ing grass if the pasture be not close-cropped or. 
mown. His breaining is not at all affiH;Ad, ami is 
as free as without (he muzzle. 

The expense of this muzzle is small, and any 
smith may make it. The cross-bars should be 
riveted on, and not welded. 

Crib-biting and wind-sucking are efieclually pn- 
vented by this muxzle. 

The crib-biter is so called because he seizes tbe 
manger (crib as it \i called in the Saxon langnage, 
maneer-in French; crib being the word formerly 
nseiTto designate what maiiger now does), and 
swallows air. .When the teeth are firmly gmsped 
on the manger (or any other object which is lirm 
and the mouth can enclose), the horse arches his 
neck, settles bnck slightly on his quarters, uid 
braces with his fore feet, and with a gmnt swal> 
lows or gulps air into the stomach ; uls he will 
'jiue until he is filled, A crib-biter can never 
1 order ; his bslly will be distandeil, and his 
breathinE restricted and laborious ; he will be Satn- 
lent, ana constantly breaking wind, and frequently 
stacked with colic All meafc added will ke^ 
him eVcr lean ; and the colic will st times unfit 
him for work entirely, and even eifdanger or de- 
prive him of life. 



CftiB-BmK.— Flo, 46, 

^ The crib-biter cannot swallow air unless he has 
his teeth grasped on something. This the muzzle 
of the cut prevents, and yet he can feed. By this, 
then, a crib-biter's habit may be broken up, and he 
"-! rendered sound and useful. 

Wind-suckers differ from crib-biters in this, 
they place the teeth closed against the manger Cor 
:uiything else that is near, if it be firm) ana swal- 
low the dr. but not with so much grunting and 



gulping. The results are the same, Forthewind- 
sucker the muzzle is a remedy. Tbe nose strap 
should be of leather, and should be buckled tight. 



that he cannot force his nose so for down as (( 
place the teeth against the bare ; for if he can, he 
will wind-Huck as well with it as without it. 

A strap is frequently used to prevent wind-suck- 
ing and crib-biting. It is buckled around the ti«ek 
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cImo to ihe head. It certainlr prevents the vice, 

but it endiugerB the horee, ana when lone used ii 
sure alwe.^s to bring on derangement of the wind- 
pipe i bf ita BM roaring and inflammation of the 
throat and such diseaseH aie ireqnentl; produced. 
The muzzle is a better preventive, and is free of 
danger in every respect There are horses, how- 
ever, that will i^iod-euck without placing their 
teeth against the manger. SAch horses can be 
controUed only by the strap, and on them it mnsl 
be used. With it they are in danger, but may be 
useful ; without it they are useless, and of course 
worse than worthless, for they consame and pay 
not. 

We have now brogght our stable articles to a 
close for the present, and are happy to eay, that 
they have had some inflnenee with the public, 
especially in iheir arrangements for proper ventila- 
tion. Several gentlemen in. this city ood else- 
where, have availed themselves of hints thrown oat 
in these numbers, and have constructed new stables 
on a plan highly to be commended. We shall 
probably ^ive illustrations and dcftcriptions of one 
or. two 01 these hereafter. To conclude, we say, 
give your horses plenty of, fresh air, but keep them 
out of the cold, damp currents] and, furthermore, 
sweeten the atmosphere in the stables, and around 
the premises, by sprinkling plaster of Paris, or 
charcoal dust, or bom, over the stmw and floor, and 
n the manurfi. These substances fix the 



arisingtherefrom, and are in themselves highly fer- 
tilizing, so that they not only renoer the atmo- 
sphere pure around, but add to the value of the ma-- 



lure heap. By following o 
vil! scarcely be known in s 



and one quarter of land. The second crop was cut 
the flflh day of September. From this crop there 
WBs'l ton, 8 cwt., 17 lbs., from the same land, 
makit^;in the whole tons, 18 6wt., 7 lbs." 
Mr. Bowles, we understand, first prepared hia 

"^ ' ip of Indian com, and 

n bushels to the acre. 

SCOTCH LACTOMETER OR CREAM- 
GAUGE. 
The object o/ this instrument is to ascertain the. 
proportion which the cream beais to the milk, of 
any particular cow, or the produce of a whole 
dairy. If new milk is poured into graduated glass 
lubes, and allowed to remain, the division between 
the dream which floats upon the surface of the' 
milk will be so clearly defined, thai its depth may 
be easily measured; and should the milk from any 
cow produce more cream than that of another, the 
difference will be seen by the divisions or maikson 
these tubes. The lactometer consists,' then, of twa 
or more glass tubes, half Skn inch or more la 
diameter, and eleven inches long, fitted into an up- 
right wooden fnimei each tube having a fine line 
drawn, lotoU it, ten inches from the bottom; three 
inches from'the line downward it is giuduated ialo 
iutihes ahd tenths of inches. At the time of mitk- 
iog each tube is to be filled up to the lop line with 
new milk. After standing twelve hours, the quan- 
tity of cream which floats upon the surface will be 
shown by the scale of inches and tenths ; each 
division represenliog one per cent of the whole. 



! scarcely be known in stables, and ibey will 
' no longer be considered as nuisances in the vicinity 
-if a gentleman's residence. . 



GRABS AND HAT. 

As the Mason for securing the hay crop is at 
band, we solicit from okt friends who are curlotis, 
yet economical, in matters of this kind, to give ils 
condensed statements of well-tested exneriments of 
their mode of culture, and of curinalhis valuable 
crop. The following extract of a latter from Mr, 
Isaac Bowles, of Winthrop, Me,, to the Awarding 
Committee of the Kennebec Co. Af^cnltural So- 
ciety, will show what may be done, even among 
onr eastern neighbors, when proper means are 
employed ; — 

" Tire soil on which my 'crop of hay grew, is a 
vary deep yellow Joam, with a clayey rocky sub- 
soil. In (he spring of 1841 it was plowed, and 
about forty loads of compost manure were evenly 
spread over the piece, and planted to cQm. In the 
spring of 1842 it was plowed and sowed to wh^L 
'red and White clover and one 
n seed. On the 36Ih of June, 
f cat the grass of the first crop, 
which had not at this time arrived to heading out, 
and the fifth-day after, ii was dry enoagh to haul to 
the barn. The quantity of hay was ascertained by 
putting up the cocks as near of an eqnal site as w^ 
eonld judge. One or more, not larger than an 
average lot, of the same, was weighed, and com- 

Sting the whole number of coeke by that, found 
me contained S tons, 9 cwt , 90 lbs., on one sere 



I sowed 80 lbs. of red and White clov^ 
"b grass e ' ~ ■ 

1843, my hired nelpci 



peck of herds e 



Fw. 47. 
If the amount given at one milkmg be a gallon, 
or ewht pints, and the thickness or depth of cream 
which floats apon the surface of the milk in the 
tube, occuBies 14 divisions, or one inch and four- 
tenths of me scale, multiply the nnraber of pints 'm 
a gallon, S, by the depth of the creWn, .14,aiul tba 
result will be the produce of creain of that rallon, 
namely, 1.12, or one pint and twelve handredths of 

Care mnst be observed to fill the tubes as soon as 
the milk is taken from the cowi for, should any 
delay take nlace, a^ portion of the cream will have 
risen towards the surface. The milk to be tested 
should be taken from the middle of the pail, which 
may be done by dipping a small pot below the 
froth. 



Mock is the mother of the meal chest. — (M 
SaHth Saying. 
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- NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUR 

Thxs branch of the American Institute continues 
to hold its meetings, as usual, on the first aad third 
Tuesdays of each month, free of chaige. At ^e 
last three sessions Taiious topics were discussed, 
among which were the feeding and management of 
stock, and the nature and application of Indian cotn. 
and other grains. 

Soiling, ^c-^Br. H. A. Field stated that he bad 
found during .summer, that it was a bad practice^ to 
change the food of cattle often. From feeding on 
clorer, or oats cut green, and putting them suddenly 
upon green corn-stalks, he found that his cows be- 
came thin. ^ His method of soiling them was as 
follows : To select a piece of land neither wet nor 
Tery dry, and make it as ridi as poemble by manur* 
ing, at the same time studying economy. In Sep* 
tember, sow rye-~dduble seed it— it will come early 
in spring ; then sow oats, doVer, and the common 
field pea, which will be of a heavy nowth. After 
the rye is oflf, sow Indian corn broaa-cadt ; cut the 
«t^s while they are green and tender, before it 
has tasseled. You can have two, and even three or 
more, such crops of corn in a season, by beginning 
earl]^ and continue to sow f oi; several weeks in suc- 
cession. Hitis, you caa sow rye. in September, 
oats, peas, and clover, early in spring, and eoni in 
eariy summer. II this'^green food should cause 
diarrhoea, give the cows for a while dry feed. In 
this way you can keep up -your «reen crops from 
snow to snow! He said that lour of his cows 
which were stabled in winter, and soiled in suihmer, 
after this plan, had yielded about $300 worth of 
milk the year mist, scid to certain hotels in summer, 
for two and a half cents a quart, and for four cents 
a quart in winter. Two cows which gave only 
five quarts daily each, produced eleven quarts each 
after oeing stabled and well fed. 

Remedy for ths Heaves. — Mr. Hancock presented 
the following recipe for thick-windedness or heaves 
in horses : — - . 

Take 180 grains of tartar emetic, and divide it 
into three equal doses pf 60 grains each. Mix one 
of them in wet bran, and give it to the horse. Re- 
peat the dose once in two days, and Jiis disease 
will be greatly alleviated, if not perfectly cured. 

Arramcka. — Mr. Meig8.read an interesting, pi^er 
on the arracacha, an umbelliferous plant, found 
wild in the elevated regions of equatonal America, 
where it is also cultivated for the sake of its root 
In the Andes of Popayan, Los Pastos, and New 
Granada, it is as extensively grown there as the 
potato, and is far more productive than that plant, 
yielding, according to some statements, sixteen tons 
of roots to an acre, while the potato does not ave- 
rage more than nine or ten tons. It is said, bow- 
ever, to be somewhat less nutritious, as it contains 
a larger proportion of wafer. The root of the 
arracacha resembles that of a gigantic parsnip, ii^th 
numerous fangs, and in flavor is thought to be 
something between that of the parsnip and roasted 
chestnuts; Each root is said to weigh from four to 
six pounds, when ^wn on good land, and serves 
as an excellent article of food. But die question 
naturaUy arises, will it grow in the open air in any 
part of the United States? — a question that can 
only be answered by actual experiment The tem- 



perature of the Andes where the finest fields of this 
plant occur, varies from 64^ to 82^F., where there 
IS no frost, no cold weather, nor dry summer heats, 
where it must have six months of favorable wea- 
ther to perfect its growth. From various experi- 
ments made in difierent parts of Europe, it will not 
bear froM, and very dry weather is eqjially fatal to 
it; and besides, it is a difficult erop to preserve 
through the winter, owing to its great proneness to 
decay. Consequently it would be ill adapted to the 
northern, and In most seasons, to the middle sections 
of the Union< Should this plant ever succeed in 
the United States, as a field crop, the mountainous 
parts of the Carolinas, Georgia, and of Texas, wrU 
prob&bly be the theatre of operations. 

Composition of Com, ^c. — ^Mr. Browne presented 
specimens.of several varieties of Indian com, ac- 
companied by a diagram showing 'the chemical 
proportions of the various kinds of corn, beans, 
peas, &c., from original experiments made by Dr. 
C. T. Jackson, of ^ston. He also repeated seve- 
ral of the experimenta, as illustrated oy the dia- 
gram, and showed the proportions of starch, dex« 
trine,- and phospl^ates, coptained in the com, with 
the view qi proving that the ingredients of which 
the different varieties ar& composed, lure not uni- 
form, and consequen^y the analvsis of one kind 
alone cannot be of much practical advantage when 
applied to the whole.. In-splitting opto, longitudi- 
nally, some kernels of Tuscarora corn, and drop- 
ping upon (hem a small quantity of Uie tincture of 
iodine, nearly all of their bulk was instantaneously 
changed from a pure whit^ to an intense blue, indi- 
cating the presence of starch, with here and there 
a deep port wine colored speck, which defined the 
parts composed of dextrine. In treating some rice 
corn and pop com in the same manner, only 
sKght traces of starch were manifested, showing, 
conclusively, that the proportions of the ingredi- 
ents of which the two vaneties are composed, are 
widelv different Again, in soakine some split 
kernels of sweet com in^ a solution of sulphate of 
copper (Uue vitriol), ihe' chits or parts contain- 
ing the flerms, .were chaoi^ to a bright green, 
beautifully defining the limits of the phosphates of 
lime and magnesia contained in the com, and indi- 
cating more than double the quantity than the Tus- 
carwa variety contained when treated in the 
same ^^^Y* 

Com Oil, — The homy or flinQr portions of com, 
Mr. B. repiarked, when^ viewed in &eir sections 
n^der a -good microscope, will be foiud to consist 
of a great, number of six-sided ceUs filled with a 
fixed oil, which has been successfully employed for 
the purposes of illuminaticHi. He said that he had 
been informed from a credible source, that there is a 
distillery in the vicinity oi Lake ChOario, where this 
oil is extracted, at the rate of sixteen g^lons from 
one hundred bushels of com, leaving the remaining 
portion of the corn .more valuable and in better 
condition for distillation, than before the oil Is 
extracted. 

Popping Com, — On this oil, added Mr. B., de- 
pends the popping qualities of com. For when the 
kernels are neatea to a temperature sufficiently 
bieh to decompose the oil, a sudden explosion 
takes place, and every cell is raptured by the ex- 
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paniion of gBsems rnkKersariBiD^ from the decbm- 
position of the oil, and The grain ra complelelj evO' 
raled and folded back, or ttirned inside ont. This 
property, continued be, iB'TentaricaUj Btronc in thf 
pop com, and a common, in a ereater or wn de- 
pe*, in all kinds of com tbat aM>nqd in oil ; bnt 
inOHe Tiritties dectitate of a homy coveiitig, as the 
Tuscarora, and white flour corn, wiU not pop snder 
any circnm Ranees whatever. 

Bttxptfor making Corn Brtod. — The Committee 
appointed b> select the beet recipes for cooking and 
I»'«pariDg Indian aara for ftiod, -obtained from Jud- 
son's Hotel, No. 61 Broadway, one of Ae b^st 
public honaes in N«w York, the following dii 



tiaAfl for makieg com bread, which they specially 
TecoBunended to public attenSon : — 

Take 1 qwul of sovr milk, add the beaten ^olks 
of B ^gs, and a handful of Indi&o meo), briskly 

the mixtnrewhile adding the meal. To this 



eggs, and a sufficient qnantity of meal to form a 
smooth baiter of the consistency of hasn pudding. 
Then quickly. tnm the mirtnre into well nuitered 
tins, and bake in a brisk oven. The time Teqnired 
for baking will depend upon the size and thicueas 
of the bread. For smaller parcels one-half or one- 
fourth of the above-iuaned materials toay be used. 



THE CDLTIVATOR 

CirLiTTiTOHs SK of Tarioas kinds; we 
could enumerate . st least twenty. The 
general form of them, however, is essen- | 
lially the same, the greatest variations being 
in fhe teeth. Of these some are made of a' 
triangular flat shape, like, those represented 
in our cut ; others like a small hoe blade or 
chisel, with sharp tdges at the sides as well 
OS at the front; o&ers a^nwith reverse 
teeth, which, wben.tbe pmnt of one end is 
worn off, can be turned and naed at the ' 
other end. In addition to these, coulter or 
harrow teeth are frequently , added, and 
flometimes the two hind teeth ere made like 
a plowshare, to throw the soil to or from the crops 
as desired, while the middle teeth stir the eaith 
effectually, and cut up the weeds between the rows. 

The cultivator should always be made to expand 
and contract at pleasure, so as to accommodate 
iUelf to different widths of space between the. rows. . 
One kind may expand from 2i to 5 feet or more, 
another from li to 3 feet. They are admirable 
'implements ID stir the ground and deetroy, the 
weeds, and for these purposes they will do the 
work of two or three plows. They are absolntely 
indispensable on the farm and plantation, and in 
the garden. 

The celebrated Tult was the first -who used culti- 
vators to any extent. He contended that repeated 
stirrings of toe eftrth were eijuivalent to man;irinE 
it ; and in triumphant evidence of this, he polntM 
to a poor field where he had grown crops for thir- 
teen years without manure.'or summer fallowing, 
or plowing in a single green crop to fertilize it; and 
yet his last crops were the best. He even sowed 
wheat and other gnun in dtills or rows so wide 
apart as to be able to work the caltivalor between 
them, and thus obtainsd on a pom soil 48 biishela 



We have recently greatly improved our cultiva- 
tors by strongly iron bracing the bnndJee to the 
timbers, and lengthening and setting them more 
slanting. This gives the operator greater power 
over the implement, and makes it easier managing 
it. A wheel is set on 10 the end of the cultivator 
or not, as desired. This is useless in very uneven 
or rocky ground ; but when the surface is tolerably 
smooth it is very desirable, as it makes the cuhi- 
valor move easier and steadier, and with it the teeth 
GUI be exactly ganged, to work the ground any je- 
quhred depth. 



CoLTtviT«ii.— Fw, 48. 

The price varies from 05 to t&, according to the 
size and the nnmbet and kinds of teeth required 
in it. 

7^ Haad CiJb'uifor.— This is made entirely of 
iron, except the handle, and will expand from 10 to 
18 inches. It is a very useful implement in the 
garden for clearing out the rows of heels, canots, 
parsnips, and indeed everjpthing sowed in drills, 
raking up beds, &c. It will do the work of four 
men at 1« ' " ■ - 



Price $3. 



—This 



LoK8 Island HoBTiCcilTimAL Soramr.— 
Society 4iBS been recently organized under highly 
favorable auspice, and holds its first semi-annual 
exhibition on the 11th and 12th of this month, 
commencing at 10, A. M., and dosing at 10, P. 
M. There will doubtless be a rich and vatiel dis- 
play of frnits and flowers, end we hope all who 
are interested in such shtfws will make It n'point la 
attend, and exhibit as muph as is in their power. 
Extra lines of stages and steamboats wiU ply be- 
tween this city qnd FlushiiiK during the nays of 
exhibition, for the accommodWion of those wishing 
to attend. Mea«rs. Wm. W. Valk, Bobert B. Par- 
sons, and G Winter, of Flushing, are the commit- 
tee of artBngemente, 

SurvoLK Hoos, — Mi. William Sljckney, of 
Boston, Mass., some time aince sent us three of 
his delicious pork hams, nude from the Suflblk 
breed of pigs, one of which we presented to the 
American Agricultural Aasoeiation, and one to the 
Farmen' Club of the American lustitnte, nicelr 
boiled and nmished. They were discussed both 
mentally ana physicalfy, and pronounced to be so- 
perior to anything of the kind ever tasted. The 
third h«m was presented ta the New York Lnnatie 
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Asylam, the qnalities of which are to be tested by 
the Board of TruBtees, at their next monthly visita- 
tion, fram whom we hope also to have a favorable 
account. The Asylum nas a very superior stock 
of white hogs, to which the superintendent has 
lately introduced a fine Suffolk boar, procured from 
Mr. Stickney, with the view of stiU further im- 
proving them. 

THE ALPACA.— No. 1. 

The following information relative to the nature, 
uses, and history of the afpacaV or Peruvian sheep, 
has principally been drawn bv us from. a gendeman 
who has travelled extensively, in South America. 
In addition to considerable personal observation, he 
appears to be well read in the works of the eariy 
Spanish writers on the subject ; and. with a view to 
their ultimate, introduction into the United Stated, 
he has kept a vigilant eye upon 'the more recent 
movements to domesticate them in Spain, France, 
and Great Britain. 

By what we can gather from various sources, we 
are led to believe that there are at least three kinds 
of Peruvian sheep, namely» the 6uanaco or Llama, 
the Paco or Alpaca, andtne FicuAi^ which agrees 
with the classification o£ Baron Cuvier^ who regards 
the alnaca as a mere variety of the UamA, and who 
consiaers the vicuna as the only animal in the 
group that deserves to be. speciafl;^ distinguished 
From the latter. This also agrees with the opinion 
of our informant, who cites Inca Garcilasso de la 
Vega, as saying, in the year 1611, that <* the domes- 
tic animals of the Peruvians are of two kinds, the 
greater and the smaller, which they, as a common 
name, call llama, that is, cattle or sheep. The 
larger kind they call huawjcu^lama, on- account of 
the resemblance it bears to the wild animal known 
in Peru by the name of huanaeUt from which it dif- 
Itfs only m color ; for the domestic llamas are to be 
met with asyarious in their .colors as^ horses; but 
the wild llamas are uniloimly ei a chestnut-color« 
The laiger kind bears a g^:eat similitude to a camel, 
except that it is deficient in the hump upon its 
back, and is not so large. The small kin^ they 
call pacoMama, which is only re^ed Cor its flesh 
and wool. The vicuHas are not very untike goafs 
in their appearance, except that they have no b^riis, 
are lar^r, and are of a leonine color, or more ruddy. 
They live in the hiehest jnountains andgroves, and 
particularly love taose cold regions of solitude, 
which the Peruviana designate by the common 
name of punas; neither arfe they annoyed by frost 
and snow, but are rather created by tnem. They 
^0 in flocks, and run most swiftly ; and such is their 
timidity, that at the sight of man, or wild beasts, 
they instantly hurry into inaccessible retreats, ahd 
thereby elude their pursuits. There were formerly 
a great number of these animals here, but Uiey are 
now become much more rare, in consequence of the 
promiscuous license of hunting them. Their wool 
18 veiy fine^ resembling silk, or the fur of. the beaver, 
and the natives deservedly hold it in high estima- 
tion; for, besides otherproperties, it is also said to 
resist heat and imjtart coolness to the wearer." 

The order of animals to which the Pemviaii 
sheep belong, offers to the eye of the naturalist but 
a yery small anatomical diirerenee of conformation 



from that containing the camel properly so called. 
Their feet are not, like those of the camel, entirely 
padded with an elastic sole, but their two toes are 
separated^ each having strong, homy nails or 
hoofs, nearly resembling the talons of aoird, with a 
thick cushion or pad beneath. They are also dis- 
similar in the formation and .arrangement of their 
teeth, having on each side of the upper jaw one 
canine tooth more than the camel, ana want a sec- 
ond canine tooth in the lower ja^ According to 
Walton, their " incisors project full half an meh 
from the muzzle bone, so as to meet the pad fitted 
above, by which means^ and with the aid of the 
tongue and cleft lip, they a^re not only enabled to 
draw together, and clip short grass upon (he 
ground* but also, with their long necks, pointed 
muzzle and the oblique posture whidi the head 
can assume, to reach' herbage growing'', on the 
ledges, and in the' interstices, of rocks seven feet 
h}^,iiB well as the tops of hedgep and tall shrubs. 
Their teeth are, at the same time, so strong, and in* 
terlock in such a manner, that they easily crush and 
masticate, vegetable substances too hard and tough 
for ordinary cattle.** The absence of the hump, 
and of the callosity on the breast, also constitute 
striking points of oiflerence between these animals 
and the camel. , The llama, however, according to^ 
Molina, has a conformiEtion resembling the camel's 
hump, being. provided with an excess of nutritive 
matter, which lies in a thick bed of iat under the 
skin, and is absorbed as a compensation for an 
occasional want of food. 

Some of the Peruvian sheep, as in the camels, 
have callosities on the knees of the fore legs, and, 
like them, knegl down in the same manner. Their' 
stomachs and those of the cainels, are, in sojn^ 
respects, similarly organized. That of the llama, 
accordii]^ to Sir Everard Home, " has a portion of 
it, as it Were, intended to reseoCible the reservoirs 
for water in the' camel; but these haye no depth, 
are oply superficial cells, and have no. muscular 
apparatus to close their mouths, and allow the solid 
food to pass into the fourth cavity, or truly digesting 
stomach, without going into these cells.". But the 
stomachs of the Peruvian sheep- certainly must 
have some kind of internal mechanism for retaining 
Avater, or secreting a liquid substance; for it has 
been, remarked, along the flanks of some^parts of ihe 
Aiidep, that they live far above any lakes or streams, 
and abstain from drink a great portion of the year ; 
and further, it has been observed, that, in a state of 
domestication, they never manifest any desire to 
drink so long as they can obtain an abundance of 
succulent heroage. , 

From the peculiatorganization of both the camel 
and the llama, we are led to infer that each is evi- 
deinly fitted by nature for the endurance of great 
hardships ana ' privations — ** the one amidst the 
sands of the desert, und^r a burning sun — ^the other 
on the wastes of some of the loftiest mountains of 
the world, with a region of perpetual snow above 
them, > The slight variations of their conformation, 
such as that of the foot, are modifications of nature 
which fit them for their respective localities. A 
habitation amongst the rocks would be mechanically 
impossible for thie camel ; whilst the burning plains 
would be as Utde suited to the llama." 
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MB. RANDALL'S MERINO SH££P. 

Mr. Bingham, in his reply to my remarks in 
your Feb. No., does no injustice to my motives in 
institutinff the comparison I did between the Ram- 
bouillet &ck purcb3sed by him of Mr. Collins, and 
that of Col H. S. Bandalfof this place,ihough he^ 
finds a diflerent reason for the liberty I took, than 
4he one which actually influenced me. I did not in 
the least design to disparage the former. But Mx. 
B. cannot be unaware that comnarisons have been 
before instituted between these flocks, that Col. R. 
invited Mr. Collins to show some of his • sheep 
against an «qual number of his own at Pough* 
keepsie, in 1844, and that a spirited correspondence 
tooJc place on the subject in the public prints. I 
will do Mr. C. the justice to say, that his declining 
to show did not prove the inferiority of his edieep. 
Breeders- are not bound to accept challenges of this 
kind< But I mention the fact to show Q^ I was 
not so far wanting in courtesy, 93 to single out a 
particular flock to compare with Col. R.'s, without, 
as I supposed, finding my warrant fat so doing in 
circumstances of public notoriety. 

The weights heretofore published in the Aflicul- 
turist of Rambouillet fleeces refeired to by Mr. B., 
have been invariably, I believe, otunwaAed wool 
This is a poor te^i* certainly, if any test at all. 
Wool ordinarily loses from one-third to ime-half in 
washing, and it might be so dirty^as to lose isXr 
mote. There ean, .therefore, be no approach td 
ci'rtaiiity .by any such criterion. Mr. B. will doubt- 
less nve us better jata to judge by the present year. 

Mr. B. says — ** Doctor Emmons is doubtless a 
good geologists and meant to make a fair trial of 
the samnles, {>ttt how much does he know about 
wool and sheep ?" 

The editor of the American Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture was bred a Connecticut fanner boy, and 
for one who has ma^e agriculture a *' secondary 
matter," is supposed in this State to be very fami- 
liar with the subject in all its. branches. Else 
peatly did our Executive en in entrusting to his 
hands the volume on Agriculture in our magnificent 
" Natural History,*' one of the noblest monuments 
of New York greatness. . Thus much to vindicate 
Doctor Eipmons fromtheimputatioD of presumption 
in speaking of these matters. But, after .iul, a 
practical or theoretical knowledge of a^culture 
has very little to do with the^mple experiments of 
testing with optical instruments and weights the 



ted to it. If Mr. B. dieslKS any mate minute ac- 
count of this experiment; he will^find it, with draw- 
ings of the wool (of Col. R.*s prize ram, i/ii. Col- 
lins* .Grandee, and various others) in the first vol. 
of tha Amer. Quar. Jour, of Agriculture. 

So .far as fineness is concenied, Mr. B. will see 
that the .evidence is conclusive in favor of Mr. R.'s 
prize ram, and against Grandee. On the subject of 
strength, Mr. B. suggests that the wool of Grandee 
might have ** lost strength by age, repeated hand- 
ling and puHing, and the wear and tear of being 
carried in some wallet in some man's pocket till 
half of its original strength was probably gone.'* 

I hhve se^ part of the specimen from which 
Doctor E. selected. He received it from an honor- 
able source. It was understood by me to be xecent 
wool, and had never been carried about in any 
man's pocket, and evidently had been submitted to 
no injurious treatment. Every serrafi(» showed the 
original, and it gives me pleasure to say, beautiful 
character of the wool. 

The wool from the Merinos of ** eariy importa- 
tion" was *< old." I doubt whether ttiis would 
mtudi affect its strength, if preserve widi care. I 
have never known a wool or cloth buyer particular 
abput the a^ of the article, provided it was in 
proper condition. I state the fact, however,. let 
each one draw his own inference. ^ The. sheep re- 
ferred 4d, were those imported by Seth Adams into 
Massachusetts, and were not, tnat I am aware, 
'Rambouiilets, as Mr. B. erroneously infers I meant 
to intimate. T^e specimens tested were given, I 
learn, by Mr. Adams to Sanford Howard; Esq., 
junior suitor of the Cultivator. 
. As to the length of* leg of the RambouiUets, 1 am 
still constrained to differ with Mr. B. The best 
judges in ,this country consider them decidedly in- 
clining to this fauh. 
. Mr. B. says I an^ largely ihe own^r of American 
Merino sheep of a very similar character to Mr. 
Randall's. Is. Mr. B. sure of this? Has he^een 
Mr. Randall's flo^k ^ He bases this supposition on 
the fact that Mr. R. has purchased sheep in Ver- 
mont which he has highly commended to the pub- 
lic. There is a family of Merinos in Vermont — ^dke 
most common' one claiming purity of^ blood— rwith 
heavy creases and heavy . medium quality and 
rather uneven fleeces, and to this family I have been 
led to suppose Mr. B.*8 belong. ; Col. K., purchased 
some such, but soon got tired of them. He now 
breeds an entirely difi^rent quality of sheep, with far 



diameter and strength of wool. ^ \ " 

And now to ^. B.'s inquiry, ** How was the ^her and evener fleeces, Imd is attempting, and ap- 
exact diameter Of each specimen ascertained-^by parently successfully, to preserve the weight of 



guess-work, by measurement, or by counting the 
number of fibres constituting the cord to be broken 
by weights." 

The streng^ of fibre was ascertained by attach- 
ing minute weights to a single'one until )t broke. 
This was repeated a number of times, and the mean 
or average weight which fibres of each variety of 
wool would support, was given as the test of 
strength of that vari^^. The diameUr ai the fibres 
was ascertained by an optical instrument of gceat 
magnifyinj; power, throwing (like the camera, lu- 
cida) the image of the wool on a measured scale. 
This instrument, «n elegant and expensive one, de- 
signed for this express .purpose, is a pxanEcr test 
o\ the superficial size of any minute object«ubfflit- 



fieece of the Vermonter, woth a fineness approach- 
ing to the Saxon. By for the! best ram in my opi- 
nion now owned by him, was bred by himself, and ne 
unites these qualities in a very reiharkable manner. 

I do not'wish to be undeM^od as classing all the 
Vermont Merinos with those above alluded to. 
Col. R. )kas some of the best ewes I ever saw from 
•Vermont But they difler most palpably from the 
common stamp which I have described. 

As for the exhibition of fleeces proposed by Mr. 
B., I cannot say what Col. R.'s views would be. I 
am not authorized to speak for him in the premises. 

Cortkmd VHUute, ^prU II, 1846.' L. 

P.S. Since writing the above I have been at tha 
pains to see Col. R., to obtain his views in relalioii 
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to the above proposed exhibition ' of fleeces. He 
nys the exhibition of two or three fleeces would be 
no test of the quality of a flock, (hat he cannot re- 
serve a large number of fleeces for comparison, but 
that he would willinely allow Mr. B. to compare 30 
or 40 samples of his Rambouillet wool with an 
equU number from his (Mr. R.'s) flock, the weight 
01 washed fleece being attached to each such sam- 
ple, «t the next N. Y. State Fair. . 

GARDENING.— No. 4. 

G€(>gr<nhical DisMMian of VegdabUs.-^This 
blanch of the study of horticulture poipts out the 
grand features of the immense extent which plants 
occupy, from the regions of peroetual snow to the 
bottom of the Ocean, and to the interior of the 
riobe. The superior limits of yegetation «re 
Sn^TWD, bat not the it^erior ,• for eyelrwhere in 
the bowels of the earth are|;erms which develope 
themselyes when they find a space and Dourisb- 
ment suitable for^yeostation. 

The territorial linnts to yegetation are deteimined 
in general by three difierent causes; by sandy 
desots, which seeds cannot pass orer either by. 
means of winds or biids; by seas too vast for the 
seeds of plants to be drifted from one shore to the 
othef ; and by loog and lofty chains of mountains. 
To these causes are to be attributed the fact, £hat 
similar climates and soils do not always produce 
similar plants. Thus, in some parts of North 
America, whidi resem}>le Europe in respect to soil, 
climate, and eleyation, not a single European plant 
is to be found in a natural state. The potato, first 
found by the Spaniards on the Western continent, 
does not now naturally in like situatioDs on the 
Eastern. There is scarcely a single plant found in 
Africa that ffrows wild in South America, and the 
splendid damia of Mexico w^s neyer found upon 
Uke steppes of Asia. 

' Pki^uxU DfBtribuiionif Vegdable8,^The natural 
circumrtances affecting the disbribution bf plants, 
are teoapeiature, eleyation, moisture, soil, and 
li^t »[>me plants belong to mountains, some- to 
yalleys, and others to pkins. £yery species of 
soil has yegelables peeubar^y adiqpted to it Some 
plants an confined to water, and some to moist re^ 

S'ons, while Dthere grow only in dry tracts, or on 
e surfoce of naked rocks. Some require the hot- 
test climate, and some a climate that is temnetate, 
while othen will thriye only in the midst of frost 
and snow. In this way, n^rly the whole surface 
of the earth is'coyered with yegetation, and plants 
are found eyen in the dark yaults of cayerns, and 
in the beds of the sea. Some plants will flourish 
with a lugh decree .of heat, for a short time, 
idthongh it is foUowed by seyere cold ; othera re- 
qaire only a modente degree of warmth, longer 
continued, and are adapted to eleyated renons. 
Manyplanis will flounsh where treesrwili not, 
and some approach the lesian of perpetaal saow. 
Those regions where no omer yegetable will mw, 
are pfoymed witlLthe hardy lichen (capable of sup- 
porting man and animals), which is found beneath 
. the snow in the depth ol wintet. ^ 

Temperature has the most obyious influence oa 
tegetation. In this respect, not only the medium 
teftiperature of a coantiy ougnt to be studied, but 



the temperature of difierent seasons of that country. 
In adyancing north from the polar drele, the birch# 
which beare the seyerify of tne cold best, dwindles 
in size, tiU at 4ast it ceases to grow at 70^, the 
point where man giyes up the cultiyation of grain. 
North pf this, shrubs, bushes, and hM-baeeous 
plants only are to be met- with. Wild thyme, 
creeping willow, and brambles, coyer the lace of 
the rocks, and the arctic ctoud-benT here a^umes 
its most delicious flayor and pernime. Shrubs 
next ^sappeax, and their place is supplied by ^e 
saxifrage, primrose, and the low-flowering herbs 
and grasses ; then comes the Cchen,. winch coyera 
yast tracts of country, and beyond this we find 
only a naked, sterile soil, and perpetual snows. 
On the borden of the temperate zonA the eyer- 
greens commeace. The pc^o, cabbage, tuxnip, 
and similar ^iden yegetables, may be cultiyateid^ 
and cnmbennes, whortleberries, and omrrantSyare 
the only fruits. In the northern parts of these 
zones^ tne apple, pear, and fruits of the cold jenoas 
are {tfoducea in perfection ; but in the southern 
parts these .fruits oft(Bn lose their finest flayor, and 
m some instancies degenerate entirely, near the 
boidere of die hot or totrid zone. Here the wine- 
grape, peach, almond^ and apricot flourisli ; here 
we first meet with the oliye -and &e Ag, and in 
Europe, the orange and lemon, and as we proceed 
towards ^e tropics, we find the sugar-cane, coflfee, 
and date. The oranjie, lemon, citron and fig, are 
here Of the most delicious flayor, and stiU nearer to 
the equator tbe yarious species of palm characterize 
these, regions. Some of the trees of the. torrid 
zone attain a size, of which a natiyeof northern 
coimtries can scarcely conceiye Hie mighty 
baobab, on the plains of the Senegal in Africa, is 
found with a trunk 50, 60, ahd^eyen 70 feet in cir- 
cumference, and one of th'e leayes of the fan-palm 
is pften 6f sufficient size to coyer tan (nr a 
dozen men. .^^ 

Eleyation, or the height of the soil aboye the 
leyd of the sea, aflects dOnnite much in the same 
manner as latitude; while, at the same time, it 
occasions a material difierence'-in atmospheric 
pressure. • This diminished pressure is one of the 
causes of the diminutiye size of plants, grown in 
eleyated r^ioiis. Ej&periments haye been made to 
proye^this, oy causing seeds of barley to terminate 
in soil placed in yessels under di&rent degrees of 
atmospheric pressure ; and the result has been, that 
where the pressure was greatest, the yigor of the 
plant was greatest also. .In ascending me moun- 
tains* of the tDirid zone, as the eleyation varies 
each section has its own distinct plants, and We 
find in sudcession the productions of eyery regioa 
from the equator to the pole& 
' Moisture, or mode of waitaring,'natural to yeg»' 
tables, is a droumstance whidi has a powerful in* 
fluence on the fadliiy with which plants grow in 
any giyen soil. The qualities of water, or the na- 
ture of the substances dissolyed in it, must neces- 
ssrily infliienee powerfully the possibility of certain 
plants growing in certain places. .But the differ- 
ence in this respect is much less than would be 
imagined, because the food of one species of plant 
difiere yery little from that of another. The most 
remarkable case is that of salt-marshes, in which 
a great many yegetables will not liye, whilst a 
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number of others thrive these better than any- 
where ^be. 

The eoHs editable for the maintenaaoe of the 
Taiious kinds of veg^elable prodactione may be 
brought under the five' following heads: 1. Friiai; 
tive soils. These affect veeetaoles mechanically, 
according' to their dilTerent degrees of qioVeability 
o^ tenacity. In coarse* sandy surfaces, plants 
sprinff up easily, and are as easily blown about 
and, destroyed. In fine, dry, sandy soils, plants, 
with very delicate roots, prosper ; a similar earth, 
but moist in the growing season, is suited to bulbs. 
a. Mixed or seoondary soils include not only pri- 
mitive* earths, but vegetable matters ; not .only the 
medium through which perfeet plants obtain their 
food, but that food itself. 3. Aquatic soils are 
«uch as are either wholly or partially inundated 
with water, and are fitted to produce such plants 
only as are called, aquatic 4. Earthy soils are 
such as emeige above the water and coniftitute the 
surface of the habitable globe, that is everywhere 
covered with vegetable productions. 5. Vegetable 
soils are such as are formed of vegetating. or de- 
cayed plants themselves, to some of which the 
seeds oi certain odber plants are found to 'adhere, as 
beine the only' soil fitted to their germination and 
development 

' Light is a body which has very considerable in- 
fluence on the structure of vegetables, and some 
also on their ' habitation. The fungi can live and 
igrow with little or no light, while green plants re- 
ouire light, though of different degrees of intensity. 
Some require shady places^ and hence the vegetable 
inhabitants of caves, and the plants which grow in 
the shade of forests ; others, and by far the greater 
number, require the direct. action of the sun, add' 
grow in exposed situations. L« T. Talbot. 

LESSONS FROM £XP£RI:EN€EJ--No. 2. 

^ Moving heavy i2opib.-r-£verybody knows, that is 
Acquainted with digging heavy rocks, that a com- 
mon iron bar is too niort to an>rd lever power suf- 
ficient to. break them up from their earthy beds ; 
and the' common heavy wooden lever will not bite 
so as to hold its grip, especially if the lock at the 
point itf iMurd and smooth, and withal a little round- 
ish. This trouble is easily^preventedi and the 
process is as follows : — ^Take a good stick of tim- 
oer of ^a length and size to yosr liking, and after 
giving it the proper shape, let your blacKsmith take 
a wm bar of iron and weld on to one side of one 
end of it, and d^e whole width of the bar, a nar- 
row piece of good' steel; let him then tnm it 
over on his anvil^ ^d with a very sharp chisel, 
trim the end so as 1b le^ve the side on wnich the 
steel was laid, ouite sharp* This sharp edge is 
then turned up a littl^, s^ about three-eignths of an 
inch, like a tooth-key. This end is then finished, all 
but the hardeninff part, which your blacksmith will 
please -to rememoer after finishing the other part. 



bolts ought to have large heads on the- under side, 
and be settled into the wood, so that your lever 
^haU be smooth and fair; and the same precaution 
miisl be used on the upper side where they rivet 
down on the iron ; and for this purpose it would 
be well to have the holes in tiie iron a little the 
largest on the upper side, so that the bolt would 
rivet down even with the surface. It is now to 
have a temper to the biting edge, then firmly fas* > 
tened to your lever, and it is ready for use. You 
will remember, alsp^ that such an instrum^t is 
worth preserving as much as your plow or harrow; 
you wul therefore «use it carefully, taking caxe ol 
it when not iu use ; and one thus fitted and taken 
care of, will last for years, and will hang to a rock 
lilu a tooth-key to a rebellious grinder. 

The/e is another small opntrivancal have aom^ 
times seen used in tutning over heavy rocks widi 
cattle, which works well. Instead of nooking your 
chain directly into the 'ring or staple 6f the yoke* 
yott fastoi it tp the axle between two cart-wheels 
(the /cart body being first taken off) and your ei^e 
draw by the tongue attached to these wheels. It 
is to be remembered that the wheels are backed 
nearly astride of the rock, so that the chain pulls 
very different from what it does as usually fastened. 
This plan is of service only in turning over flattish 
rocks. If the rock is round or square,* nothing 
would be ^ned ; o)r if flat, if it stands nearly per- 
pendicular, the result is tibe same. 

Shocking Cora, — There is a practice getting 
much in fashioA, in this vicinity, of shocking com. 
Which I like ; and as it is very simple^ any one can | 
prove it to his own satisfaction. It is simply } 
this, — ^take a smooth pole about ten feet long, and 
with an inch and a half auger bore two holes near 
one end, and put in two legs about three feet in 
length, standing astride like two of the legs of a » 
saw-horsd. -These legs hold up one end of the 
pole, while the other rest» on the ground. You 
may th^n bore with the same auger, or a smaller 
one will do as welJ» some five or six holes, begin* 
ning about three feet from these legs, at a foot 
apart or just as you find convenient These last 
holes must be bored so that when a smooth rod is 
pushed through one, it lies ^horizontally, and it 
forms right anrlea with the pole through which it 
passes. The horizontal cross-rod may be about 
three feefloilg; and when made ana placed in 
one of these holes, your' instrument is done. Now 
for its use. Instean of binding the prostrate com, 
you take it up in your arms and set it firmly against . 
your pole in one of the angles formed by the cross- 
rod ; and as there are four angles, this' process is re- 
peated until the shock is formed. The top is then 
turned down as usual, and bound with a corn-stalk 
or anything more convenient Your three foot rod 
is now drawn out, and then the ten-foot pole, and 
l^ves the shock erect withbut any other ceremony. 
> Satt and Tar. — As every farmer usually has 
t^ese' articles, it may be well for him to know their 



The next thing is to cut oif a piece of^youF-bar 

some eight inches or more in len^h, and druMEr vtlue. My experience has ^taught me the follow- 
down the end not steeled quite thin. ' You inay Jng lessons ; and first, salt and tar will cure wens 
then have three or more holes punched, of a si^c^or tumors on cattle. I once had an ox that had a 
that will receive some ftnall bolts, of strength ^ulit^ ^*^ 
ficient to hold this piece on one side of the end\>f 
your wooden lever. Three-eighths of an inch in 
A^^mutMf fof these holts wHl be about right. These 



tulfeor on his aeck, a few inches back of his jaw, 
anfi apparently attached to his windpipe. Some- 
times ne appeared to breathe with some difficulty ; 
and the w^n nad increased to the^size of a goose e^. 
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VariouB ezpedieBts were reeorted to without suc- 
cess, until i had seen a wen cured on the human 
head by washing it repeatedly in brine. The pro* 
cess of washing, however, seemed too tedious; 
and so I conchided to mix salt and tar, and apply 
to it. It soon began to diminish, and after two or 
three applications it had nearly disappeared, when 
the ox was accidentally killed. The tumor was now 
a very small hard bunch, not larger than th^ end 
of your finger. Since that I had a young steer dis- 
figured by warts, mostly about his nose and face, 
though he had not a few all about his body. I 
appli^ salt and tar to these. The first application 
healed, and the^second comj^letdy cured tbem. 

Query — ^What might be its effect in the disease 
called the '* wolf ?" As &is disease is said to proceed 
from an ulcerated jtooth, I should try^td penetrate 
from the outside to the seat of the disease, and then 
apply salt and tar externally.- By so doing I should 
expect to saye the tooth, and still efiect a cure. 

J. H. Jin NB» 

Peru, Me:, April, 1846. 



TREATMENT Of ORCHARDS. 

Yoc requested that I should giye my/mode of 
treatment to my Orcharda for a lew years past 

My practice is, every spring, to have the ^roung 
shoots, decayed limbs« and such branches as inter- 
fere with each other, carefully removed ) the rou^ 
bark and all the moss scraped off, and the main 
body of the tree rubbed with Hquid soap. Once in 
five years I have manured heatily with coarse 
manure from th6 barn yard and dung heap, pjanted 
with potatoes, plowed deep and cultivated w^, 
spading up round the trees where I could not plow. 
The next spring! plow a^n, sow with oats and 
seed down to clover. It is my purpoaie hereafter 
to feed off the oats and not let them ripen. A 
grun crop in an old orchard is of little vaiue, and 
is a decided injury to the trees as well as to the 
fruit. I used to mow my orchard. This too I 
think is wrong. I now pasture with sheep and 
hogs. I put.ring8 in the noses of ftiy hogs to pre- 
vent their injuring the clover when young and ten- 
der ; but when the dovei becomes well set 'with 
good roots, I put 'the §nouts of the hogs in good 
condition by pulling out their rings, and they root 
the ground completely over, es]jeclally about the 
roots of the trees. This I think is of great benefit. 
It keeps the ground loose and open. The hogs eat 
all the worms and unripe fruit; they destroy all 
insects with, which they come in contact; And, 
should any be so lucky as to escane, the frost of 
winter will be sure to kill them, x ought to have 
said that I. never allow' au insect to build a nest 
upon a tree during the summer or spring. My fruit 
y has improved very much since. I have adopted this 
mode of treatment, especially my Newtown pip-, 
pin ; and this I can attribute to nothing else but to- 
my mode of cultivation. I have an idea that gpuano 
is a good manure for fruit trees. I applied some 
last season to peach trees that were on tiie decay, 
and pretty much destroyed by the worm. I applied 
it about the first of June. I had the earth removed 
from the roots, and what worms could be found 
were ' destroyed. I then sprinkled a handful of 
guano about the roots and wet it well by sprinkling 



water ever it I then covered' tiie guano with 
about a peck of pulverized charcoal to each tree, 
which I also wet thoroughly. Thie trees immedi- 
ately chan^ their color, grew astonishingly, and 
ripened their fruit in great perfection. 

Wh. Wickham Mills. 
Smithtown, L. L, 2S March, 1846. 



ANALYSES OF SWAMP MUCK. 
}/Lb,. T. N. Hollister> of Metuchin, N. J., has 
furnished us with the foUowing analjrses made by* 
Dr. Chilton of this city. The bed is situated on a 
low level surface, with only a gradual slope from 
the surrounding lands, the soil of which is com- 
posed, of a rica sandy loam. The subsoil upon 
whiph the muck appears to have been formed con- 
sists of clay, the muck varying in depth froni one 
to twelve teet The up^er stratum, as per sample - 
No^ 1, IS from one to six feet deep.' The unaer 
stratum, as per sample No. 2, was i)roduced where 
No.^ 1 was five feet deeY>, at a point twelve feet 
below the surface. The land where it is found is 
Qovered with maple, ash, and ehn, which grow, very 
rapidly ; a small portion having been cleared of 
wood nas become ^nn -and dry, and is at present in 
fine sod, and conudns an early growth of ^grass. 
The valualde properties of this muck have been 
tested hy Mr. Hpllister, who, by the way of experi- 
ment, spread' it broadcast upon a part of his,lawn» 
(be present verdant appearance of Which stronj;ly 
contrasts with th^ part, where no muck was applied, 
far exceeding in. beauty a fine piece qf vrass land 
well manured jearl5r this spring. The bed of muck 
comprises about thirty acres. 

▲NAI.T8I8 of' HO. 1. 



Vegetable matter, about thirty per cent of which 
is' in the' state of what is called soluble 

Geine or Humus, 40.21 

SiUca, . - - - - - , - - - 14.00 
Alumiiia, - ; - • - • -. • L7.04 
Magnesia and Liifie, - - . • - i • • L41 
Oxide, of Iron, -':--'-- ,3.24 
TcLceis of Potash, Sulph. Acid, and Phosphoric 

Acid, . - - - - • - . - 2.40 
~ " ... 13.00 

IOOjOO 



Water and loss, 



ANAZfYSlS Of NO. 2. 

Vegetable jnatier as in No. 1, - - - lS4ft' 
SiUca, 47.00 

Alumina, • ,- , - - - /• - 17.80 
Oxide of ^ron, ' - • - >- - • - 3.10 

Lim^ and Magnesia, 0.43 

Traces of Sulph. Acid", Potash, lUid Phosphoric "^ 
Acidj • - ' . - -, - - 0.81 

Water and loss, .... 12.40 

• • I 

100.00 

DusTRuc^iON or Sheep bt Doos.~^A corres- 
pondent writes us from Lebanon, Ohio, that up- 
wards of $600 worth of sheep were destroyed 
within a few weeks. in that township alone; and 
the loss in the county for one year was not less 
than $2,250 ! Notwithstandmg this, and losses 
equally great i{i other parts of the State, the Legis- . 
lature of Ohio, at its last session, refused to pass a 
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law taxing dors. There ia no neater friend to the 
dog than ounselTes, and we are iond of having them 
about us ; but then we womU take care tW they 
did no injury to our neighbors, and we hold that 
every person should be liable for damage commit« 
ted by those belonging to them. . 

A REVIEW OF THE *M ARCH NO. OF THE 
AGRICULTURIST.rr-No, 2. 

RuUs for ike Aoplkaticm of Guano. — Permit me 
to ofier an amendment Strike put all after the 
words, ** Before using guuno" and insert, let^ the' 
eultivators ^ of American soil seriously inquire 
whether there is not a vast amount of iiative-ma- 
Buies existing in the form, of permanent minerals 
or evthy^^atters, to say nothing of that most valu^ 
able of all manures, deep plowine and green crops, 
besides Ae enormous neglect of animal manures 
constantly going to • wa8te» particuiarly in cities, 
which it would oe far more economical to use in- 
stead of impoiting a substitute. Mr. Editor, I can- 
not bear the name of ^' guano." 'It calls up sad 
reflectiOiU whenever I see or hear it. Is it posisible 
that Young America, the land of fertility, '* the 
garden of uie world," has occasion to import ma-, 
nure ? Then lune we .poor, indeed ! as most new 
beginners are. Why,, here in lliis' good . city of 
N^w York, there is ia ^uipload of guano as good 
as ever sun shone upon on the islands oi Affica, or 
Peru, ^oing to waste evenr day. If we are to im- 
port manure or bread-stuffs, I lam reminded by. the 
qtorj^ of die t^'o brushmakers, that we had better 
** steal the brushea ready Inade.^ .... There is 
another thing. I lay it down as an axiom to my 
mind, which tiihe will prove to my countrymeur, 
that owing to our long drjr summers, atnd want of 
irrigation, as a gensm^ fertilizer, guano will prove 
a decidedly bad speculation. Besides, is it good 
economy for us to import phosphaie^oflime 7 In the 
name of geology, I protest that w« Mve a sufficient 
quantity in our own -country. At all events, 20 
per cent of sand, clay, organic matter, and wates, 
when added to the 26 to b% per cent, of phosphate 
of time, is entirely too much of a very common and 
superabundant article, to be so far-letched and dear 
bought, for the sake oi the 4 to 46 per ^ent. of 
ampoLoniacal salts, which your table. shows the 
guano to contain. ' . .... Most persons who ever 
read, know ^at ammonia is a fertilizer ; and as the 
best of ^uano contains 46 per cent, of it, conse- 
quently It is ^ good manure. But is it any more 
necessary to go to Peru after ammonia than it is 
after phosphate of lime ? Heavens ! what a hum- 
bug ! Whar is ftmmonia ? Is it something that 
exists only on the sun -b unit- •' Islands of Peru, 
where It never rains?" Really it is a long time 
since we have had a shower of common sense. 
" The schoolmastisr" ^is undoubtedly " abroad.** 
What is ammonia.' My book (I am "a book 
farmer") tells me it is — ^nitrogen*, 81^.35, l)ydro- 
gen, 17.6», sslOO; and it is found in the most 
come-at-able form for the farmer*s ujse, in urine and 
animal matter ; particularly in bonecf, horns, hoofs, 
&c., that are thrown away to make room 4'or 
" Guano." What immense quantities go daily 
down the sewers of New York, in the form of 
human urine alone ! . . . . On account o^ the 
mere trantportation (it is so portable an article). 



guano may be a valuable fertilizer for a conserva* 
tory or pocket garden; but my objections are 
against importing the raw material, or inducing fax* 
mers to look abroad for a supply of that which we 
have in abundance at home. . . . Being a home- 
made and a home-trade man, I vote for a tariff>of 
public opinion upon the importation of manure, or 
any. other of the naturcd products of the country. '. 
[For an admirable series of articles on " Home' . 
made Guano," see our last volume; pages 61, 87, 
and 115.] 

ChfUenden Co., Vt, Ag. Society. --Ml I have to 
say upon this article is, tnaf^very other society in 
the United States should^* go and dp likewise." It 
is the best show of common sense that I have ever 
noticed of any Agricultural Society. > « 

77i6 Eagle Pwui. — Rather too much like an ad- 
vertisement Xyou would not think so, my dear 
Reviewer, if you had to answer the hundred and 
one questions per week^ which we do, regarding 
these plows] to pass Current 'among strangers 
Mr., Editor ; but if the said strangers will accept 
my endorsement I will vouch for all you say 
of its'gobd^ qualities. . , ... , By the by, I re- 
collect that Solon Robinson has spoken highly of 
the ploWji and he is safe authority. Pray, fnend 
Solon, does it do weU* upon .your prairie soil, 
'where there is so much complaint s^bout the plow , 
<^c>gging.' . . . Your Prairie Farmer paper brags 
much of steel plows, but a friend of mine who lives 
out there, says they soon wear out. Is that so ? If 
it is why not harden the steel mould-board ? . 

•Reduction of ike British Tariff. — Yes, and ourei 

too, of course More Guano f 1 have just) 

seen a letter from some inland, out-of-the-world 
town in Illinois, that says, ** in consequence of the 
prospect of being able soon to send our wheat to 
England free of duty, real estate is looking up.'* 
Fudge i But' it ia^ no use to say to a man tnat 
" looks np^' to the British tariff, 75 miles inland 
from Chicago, that the total abolition of the British 
Cora-laws will have a tendency to reduce instead 
of increasing the price of his wheat Time will tell. 

Li^igs Patent Frocess of Mdmifadwrins Manure. 
^Patent medicine and patent mai^ure ^ Is this an 
improvement on Bommer ? Sut first, how do you 
pronounce that name ? Is it a ** Lie," with an affix 
of *•. bi;," or is it " LabahT" [The German pro- 
nunciation is.Le-big.] Some of his opponents say 
that his writings give the 6ignificati<Mi of the Eng- 
lish sound of his name. I hope not, for thousands 
place great'depeadence upon them. . . . This may 
oe, and undoubtedly isi a very good formula of 
preparing ah artificial substitute to restore fertility 
to land j but it never will be extensively used ' 
while millions of acres of forest and prairie can be 
had afier the ** old homestead" is worn out, upon 
which crops ean be raised without any manure — 
our country fs too large and too rich in soQ to. 
improve. 

A Southern Parn.-rWell, at least here is one 
good feature — there is a manger instead of a rack. 
Sut, begging your pardon, tnis is not a ham as 
Noah Webster understood it, but a stable ; and so 
it is called, where it belongs. The place iorf odder y 
i. e. blades of maize, is upon scaflblds over the 
stalls, and the corn is in the crib ** over yonder," 
4ind the door has to b^ opened whenever the horse 
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ifl fed, and it opens outward, and ia fastened by a 
rail leaned up against it; I know it wont suit 
this latitade. . . . Mr. Miller speaks of liia plan 
as of bride or stbne. He snrelj means logs. I 
nerer saw one of that family of odier materials. 
If not of logs, he need not caution that the partition 
walls shooid eo down to the floor — if of brick or 
atone, I " reckon" the wall wovld start from the 
ground. It is a yery good way to build a new 
country log dabU, but a poor plan for a cirilized 
ham. 

Fencing. — ^This is a fn^it^ul theme. I am a dis- 
ciple of vours, Mr. £;diton upon this, subject. Let 
us see wnat says this other iSouthXarolinian. Oh, 
bo ! the South is with us too. Here are a hun- 
dred thottstod -miles in the irst paragraph ! A 
•uarter of a million of doUars worth of land in the 
angle Slate of South Carolina, deyoted to a pur* 
pose worse than useless \ It is a wicked waste of 
the bounties of nature. But, friend Coke, you 
state the quantity erUirdy too small. Half an acre 
to a mile is oftly half a rod in width, whereas, 
bushes, baulks, briars, and' fence will average 
nearly double tiiat width. *'In most parts of 
Europe," you «iay, and so do I, and most other 
parts of the world too, '^thejr hanre no fences.'' 
Comfort yourself that trhen this countrv is as old 
as China, we shall not be such intolertibly bie fools 
about fencing as we are now. But you nor I wont 
live to see our country enjoying such a blessing. 
A greater boon will it be when fences are unknown 
except as cattle enclosures or ]^ardB. Such a loss 
would be worth more than all tiie gold mines of Peru 
''-Guano included. I give you the right hand of fel- 
lowship, and thank you for the peni& of your conl- 
mon sense articles. Although^our views are at present 
treated with 8c6m by those on <« f other side of the 
fence,** yet we rank some strong namea upon our 
side. dvlX add to the picture of your own State 
the millions of acres of rich prairie' soU in the 
West, which the poor man is deprived from enjoy- 
ing, because he cannot fence his crop against 
his neighbor's cattle. Piracy is an honest oc- 
cupation, compared with turning unruly cattle 
out to range over a neighbor's roadside fences. 
''Pass a law to keep up stock," do you 
say ? ' Why,. none but a nation of uncivilized bar- 
barians would ever' let 'them run at large. ... I 
am sorry that you did not zire us your own name 
and place, for I «am going down'to your State next 
winter, and I should be proud to taxe so sensible a 
writer by the hand. [If Reviewer does go South 
we promise him a letter to Coke, and will ensure 
him a hearty reception at his fiospitable mansion.] 

A^iciUtural Chemistry and GeohgT/, — From the 
reading ol this j^rticle it actually appears as though 
it was intended for the use of sdiools. Now this 
may do very well, to amuse some of our citv youth, 
who will sometimes talk of " a place In the coun- 
try ;" but what country boy that has sense enough 
to comprehend anything about the science of those 
few questions and answers, has any idea of 
spending his life as a cultivator of the soil? No 
sir; he is looking forward to ''a place in some 
store," or something " moVe genteel " than that of 
being the son of an American agriculturist. 

Slieep on the. Prairies. — What again ? Them 
chaps out West are determined to " wool us."" 



This is an old subject with ah old writen but he 
ever has something new. In common with many 
of his friends, I regret that ^' nuserable health " 
has prevented him from keeping his^eadypen in 
exercise for the gratification of the readers oi ^f our 
paper." . . . And so it is not aU gold that gtittera 
upon the prairies ? Sheep will starve upon frost- 
bitten dead grass in the fall, then ? Glad to hear 
the truth spoken plainly. No doubt the Western 
praities^ afford jbl fine country for raising sheep, 
but ^ere .are -some diificultiei; there- to encoun- 
ter. . . '. This article of friend Solon's no 
doubt contains' some sound, practical advice to 
those who design to commence the business of 
wool-growing upon the Western prairies. But 
some of us *' up our way," would nke a word of 
explanation about Mr Cockrillls fine sheep; Does 
the wool deteriorate in quality or quantity in thai 
latitude .> Will" Mr. R. tell us something more 
about tlAs Southwesteim flock ? . . . Too mu<^ 
truth about them "ignorant, stupid^, unfeeling, aad 
indolent flock-masters," though it is expressed in 
rather strong language. No danger though of a 
" Itbd suit,'* as those who treat their floocs thus 
never read. Such suits are more commonly cooper^ 
up by some very envious eu/fnwtorff, of a niali- 
ciouB, instead of ignorant disposition, towards a 
rival in business. ; . . But is it a fact that people 
Jive upon the productive soil that you describe, in 
such nabitations ? Then truly thev are indolent ! 

' the Yellows in Peach Trees.-r-lieje is " new doe- 
trine "irom an qld book. But the translator, if I 
•understand the signature, ia a gentlemm who may 
be relied upon. JLnd if the article from the N/ew 
I>nhame}, which is also reliable au^ority, is cor- * 
rect in its theory, as Wdl atf the opinion of Persi- 
cns, that this disease is not ** contagious/* then 
must we change our practice i|i the cultivation ol 
this best of- all fruits. . . . Let us hear more upon 
this veryduteresting subject What is the experi- 
ence of those who have cultivated this fruit upon 
the rich s<>il of the We^ and Solith ? It strikes me 
if Dr. Philips, of Mississippi, Dr. Fanning, of 
Tennessee, ^nd Mr. Robinton, of Indiana, would 
tell their experience in raising, peaches, that it 
inight be good evidence from three points, and dif- 
ferent soils and climate,- that might be useful when 
'*<loctors disagree.;* ... I wish, friend Persicus, 
that one of your experience and information at 
home and abroad, would write over his own signa- 
ture. J have cause for concealment, you havt 
none, ^y^-* 

&Mthern Crops and Culture- — It appean to Ino 
that' I have seen Dr. Philips* described as a small 
man, but he certainly has a jarge head, and -handles 
a free pen. ' I have been told by one who has been 
** thar,* that he also has a large heart. I certainly 
should like to visit him and many others of the 
Southern planters, and test that fact by testing their 
hospitality. ..." Is that so," as you say in your 
second sentence, that what we conceite, here 9t the 
North, your Mississippi soil to be, inexhaustibly 
rich, will wear out in twenty years ? Please ex- 
plain this, Doctor. What is the soil ? You inti- 
mate that cotton is not an exhausting crOp. What» 
then, wears' it out .' For you say, " tne subsoil 
possesses all the requisites of a good soil." That 
you need no minerai manures, such as lime, marU 
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&c., and yet your land •vrears out in twenty years. 
What sort of farmers (I beg your pardon, I believe 
yon don't call yourselyes •* farmers," but " plant- 
ers **) are ye ? Is the word'" rotation " only known 
as applicable to office, and not to crops ?. From 
vour description, or rather the inference drawn, 
irom jrour partial description, I should suppose 
that Nrith such a subsoil, and such ah ability to 
turn under ^o green crops* peas and oats, for one 
taken off, that such a* soil in such a climate, with 
such management, would never wear out. , ,\ But 
what is the " cow pea?*' 1 find such an article in 
the American Farmer^s'Encyclopsedia, but the- de- 
scription is very mea^e. If you please. Doctor, 
rive us a full description — color-^size — :yield— 
both of seed and vine — ^when sown — when har- 
vested — and what good for, both pea and h^uJm. 
. . . And . so you have done feeding your ho^ on 
cotton seed ! Well, it is time, if I am ri^hUy in- 
formed of the manner of feeding them, whiph I am 
told is often done in the same state that they erew, 
with quantities of the lint. adhering, and as I be- 
lieve the seed itself has an outside hull around the 
oily kernel about as nutritious and digestible as 
dry hickory bark, it is no wonder that, vour liogs 
went to the buzzards instead of the smoke-house; 
. . . But let me inquire if you, and nearly every 
other large planter, do not own' a grist-mm; and 
whether if you should pind your cotton seed with 
oats OIF peas, thus mixme fat, bonej and muscle 
t6Kether, it would not make good hog fee4. Fray 
tell, us something of the manner oi_ using cotton 
seed for" manure. How much seed grows upon an 
acre ? We cannot underst^d what you mean by 
saying, that " en6ngh rye, oals, and pests, .should 
be saved to plant the succeeding crop.** This Aiay 
be all plain English in your latitude, but you. must 
recollect. Doctor, that our pape^ is. a natioital one, 
and i, ginen some of us dont understand ^ your 
Southern ways. If yoii only save the seed, pray, 
what becomes of the crop.' And what kind of 
ffrass is that which follows oats and rye T I un- 
derstand sweet potatoes, and should like to be one 
of your *' poor, starved niggers," long enough to 
eat my "half-acre.** . . . If ail the ttraw of wheat 
were returned to the land, how much loss of pot- 
ash would there be there? . . Because ^ you 
'*'lose tpo much time fencing," and y6u might have 
said because your rail fence in your climate is a 
very unreal estate, you will take to hedging. 
Well, that is better thanjiothing; But Iwish you 
would read the article in the numb6r,pf this paper 
now under jreview, upon fencing, and say if there 
is not more common sense in that, writer's vie^s 
than in a system which takes " too much time,*' all 
over the I/nion« Write a^in» Doctor. Don't fear 
that we shall tls^. Descnptions of your country, 
and method of cultivating your crops, given with 
much more minateiless» will be interesting up 
here. . 

A Drill CtUtivixtat and ifor*«r.— What ! an- 
other! Is it possible that the world is not yot 
full I Now these may be very good implements 
for. cultivating strawberries, and if I knew the in- 
ventor had not patented them, I would recommend 
him as a generous and liberal-minded man for ex- 
hibiting and publishing them for ihe benefit of his 



horticultutal brethren. [He has not patented them 7 
says any one is welcome to their use.] But if I 
knew that he had taken a patent, I would denounce 
the whole concern as a very picayune way of ad- 
vertising his wares for sale. The fact is, I am 
decidedly opposed to that spirit of nanow*minded- 
ness among agriculturists,, that'prompt? them to 
patent every little simple contrivance that they 
may chance to think of. One of this c]ass of 
*' small potatoes," a few 3rear8 ago^ patented aa 
apple picker, that €nj common farmer can make 
for an expense of sixpence.' Very useful, true, 
but too small for a.p&tent. Revixwxr. 

W6 have so many oommunications crowded upoir 
us, we regret to aaty that we cannot give the whole 
of our correspondent's agreeable article, btit ar» 
compelled abiruptly to bring it to a close. . 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

The primary points in relation to the proper ro* 
tatioh of oops with the fanner, before he can with 
prudence attempt the cultivation of land to any ex- 
tent with ' satisfactory results, should he a full 
knowled|;e of the climate Und soil he is to occupy. 
By the term climate, is intended the nature' of the 
weather in his particular district; and it is with 
regret that full and proper attention is rarely given 
by the' farmer, to the nature of the climate undet 
which he is to operate ; as it is a well established 
fact, that the system best adapted to maritime situ* 
atiojas is not sq weU adapted to those that are 
more inland; as also, where- a large pOrtiou of thft 
country is cotered with timber, were is a greater 
variation of the thermometer, between the extremes 
of heat and cold, than where the country is cleared 
of wood. In a 'woody coufitiy, the sun. being par- 
tially excluded, the evaporatton from the eartn i» 
not sufficient to dry the ground ; consequently parts 
of the day in summer are hotter, and the winters are 
colder thaain a country cleared and under. cultiva- 
tion, where'a more ^ual temperature is obtained. 
By the term soil I would name clay, loam, peat and 
sandf which are the most popular' with us, and 
neither so ungratefuras not to repay the husband- 
maiU if he will only give proper attention to it» 
culture. In fact, a .favorable climate and soil are 
justly ranked as the '^ first riches of a country." 
Another important feature to be considered in rela- 
tion to a system of rotation of crops, is a proximity 
tOj or distance from, a market Under the formei 
circumstance, the various kinds of root crops, vege- 
tables, hay, and all' the more weighty articles, can 
be cultivated ' to advantage, while those more re- 
mote from a market have to confine themselves to 
grain, and the more valuable products. 

Too much attention cannot be paid by the culti- 
vator to the nature and qualities of tne soil, by 
becdmin^ familiai: with its natural properties, im- 
proving its good qikalities, and removing its defects, 
the. importance of Vhich is so self-evident to every 
intelligent farme1^ thai no general system of culti- 
vation can be given unless all the circuihstances as 
to jfthe nipit^re.-fif the climate and soil be known; 
and the force of nbit is so strong, that a farmer 
who ha^ been a long time accustomed to a certain 
variety of clim^ Mid soil, by removing to another 
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under different circumstances, will rarely meet with 
tbe same satisfactory results. • Hence it cannot be. 
presumed to establisn one system as best adapted to 
all situations. ^ 

The atmosphere of Long Island from its maritime 
situation is strongly impr^nated with salt, while 
in the northern ana western portions of the State 
which are more inland, nitrogen preyails in the 
air, and different applications are required as fer- 
tilijsers to the soil. For instanoe, the application 
of plaster (which has but little affinity with the 
marine atmosphere) to land on I^n^ Island is at- 
tended with no good results, while in^ihe interior, 
from its affinity with nitrogen, it attracts fipm the 
atmosphei'e, or absorbs and retains it until required 
by the plant,and consequently is hiehly beneficial, (a) 

Owing to the early settlement ox the island and a 
uniform cotrse of cultiyation, a largg portion of 
the natural soil has long since been-exhausted, and 
is now only made productiye by the most liberal und 
large deposits. Consequently a proper rotation 
of crops requires a far more diligent study with the 
farmer than where the land has had less cultiya- 
tion, as on the rich bottom lands of Ohio and the 
West, where wheat is reputed jo haye been. sown 
for twenty successiye years without any apparent 
exhaustion of the soil. 

On Long Island, after a field of grass has been, 
mowed for three years aiid pastured one or two 
years (according fo the strength of the soil) » it re- 
quires cuJtiyation and manure. It is plo'^ed in 
April,- and from twenty to thirty cart loads of stable 
manure per acre are spread upon it, which - costs 
seyenty-fiye cents a load, or about the sam^ quan- 
tity of the sweepings of the streets of the city of 
New YorkvWhich costs about fifty cents ©er load. 
The former is preferable after it is well narrowed 
in. Corn is planted upon th^ field early in May, 
which requi]^ three pourses of plowing and hoe- 
ing during the summer, and produces from fifty to 
seyenty-fiye bushels of shelled com per acre. ^ The' 
follow^mg year, during th« Month of March, the 
corn stumps are harroWed 0]pt, the field plowed, and 
two bushels of oats per acre are sown early in 
April. No manure being added for this crop — a 
portion of the field is generally reseryed for pota- 
toes, which are planted in drills, in which a good 
coating of manure is placed before the potatoes are 
dropped, and then coyered with the plow. In about 
ten days, or a short time, before the sprouts appear 
on the surface, a few green twigs of hickory or 
other wood, are twisted ^mong tke teeth of a har- 
row with which the ground is brushed 'lengthwise 
of the drills; the result of which is, the early 
weeds are destroyed and the ground partially ley- 
elled. They subsequently require two courses of 
plowing and hoeiiiff before they appear in blossom, 
and the produce of potatoes is. about two hundred 
bushels per acre. The product of oats is about 
fifty bushels per acre. As soon as practicable after 
the oats are naryested the field is again plowed, 
when the oats that- haye been left in the field ye- 
getate yery early and afford pasture until the early 
part of September. The field is again plowed, on 
which about thirty loads of stable manure per acre 
(costing as before' stated seyenty-fiye cents per 
load), are spread and well harrowed under, and 
two bushels of wheat and four quarts of Timothy 



seed per acre are sown, after whiclr the ground is 
well harrowed and rolled. In the March follow- 
ing ten pounds of cloyer seed per acre are sown 
upon the field, which completes our system of 
rotation of crops. The field being now properly 
seeded^ for grass and prepared after the wheat is 
haryested for mowing the succeeding three years. 
The produce of wheat is about twen^-fiye bushels 
per acre. 

For a few years past some of our farmers haye 
adoi^ed the system of sowing ten pounds of cloyer 
seed per acre, with, and at the same time of, sowing 
their oats, the growth of which affords. good paS" 
ture after the oats are hanrested; and the follow- 
ing year until after mowing time, when the cloyer 
is permitted to grow to be plowed under in Sep- 
tember, when the usual quantity of manure is 
spreM upon the field, and^e wheat and grass seed 
sown. This plan has been ctttended with satisfac- 
tory results to those who haye attempted it, &e~soil 
being in much better order for the wheat crop and 
laying down to grass, than when cultiyated under 
the Old system. It has another adyantage of au- 
thorizing the farmer in mowing as many acres of his 
pasture ground as he pastures of tiie cloyer. 

Felow I giye a statement or table of a low aye- 
rage of our different products -per acre, the larg^t 
product asc^xtained, and the general ayerage price 
of each. 



of 


ATttni^eropfi 
bvhelfl 


Largest orqM 
bushels 


Arerage 
Talae. 


prodnotfl. 


per acre. 


per Acre. 


Wheat, 


^ 20 


40 


1.00 


Ry^, 


- 13 


35 


* 62J 


Oatp, 


30 


80 


35 


Corn; 


' .40 


123 


■' 60 


Barley, 


20 


35 


70 


Buckwheat, 


20 


40 


50 


Timojthy seed, 


4 


8 


400. 


Tlax, do. 


10 


15 


1.25 . 


Clover do. 


2 


' 4 


10 


Potatoes, 


100 


40O 


37| 


Ruta Baga, 
Mang»l Wurtatn, 


400 


700 


25 


700 


1,100 


25 


C!anotf| 


600 


1,150 . J 


25 


Hayi . 


Iton. . 


3i tons. 


10.00 . 


Flai, 


300 lbs. 
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The cultivation of rye and barley is limited, the 
former being occasionally sown on light or sandy 
soils in the place of wheat — ^the latter on rich or 
strong land instead of oats. Flhx has also a small 
cultiyation, and is sown on a portion of the oat 
field. Ruta baga, mangel wurtzels^and carrots are 
cultiyated in the same ^eld with com. 

Fixed ml 6s can be laid down, practised, and 
profitably adopted for a rotation of crops, for cer- 
tain yarieties of climate and soil, or, where there i* 
a similarity, and "where, toOj the same manures-can 
be obtained, which mles haye been derived from 
previous experience. It would 6^ a useless waste 
of time and labor to apply green manjires to a soil 
a large portion of which is compose^ of vegetable 
matter — lime or marl, where the calcareous sub* 
stances are in sufficient quantities-^charcoal, where 
other substances capable of absorbing all the am- 
monia are present, and coming in contact with them, 
or any fertilizing or absorbing substances where 
there is a sufikient quantity of ooth for tfaa luxuri- 
ant growth of the crops desired to be grown ; — and 
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the. same will apply with equal truth in attempting 
to sow a particular crop, where the substances of 
which it is to be formed aije not present, and can- 
not be obtained at a rate to watrant the expense. 
Oyster Bay, L. /., 3^ I6th, 1846. S. Y. 

{a) May not. this want of eflfect in gypsum be 
owing to the absence of vegetable matter in the soil 
of Long Island ? At other points along our sea- 
coast, plaster has been employed with beneficial 
results. 



Wi 



Cultivation of corn. 

Undxr the head of '^.Indian Com for Seeding or 
Fodder," page 107, current Vol.> you use.the fol- 
lowing language : . 

" If the land be rich and i»<operly prepared for 
oora, it will be «ire to cdine up and grow, nowever 
dry it may be, provided the seed be ^prepued by 
steeping.it in guano, or saltpetre, v^ater, or some other 
cheap solution. When com is toIeiaMy. advanced 
in its growth, it completely shades the ground, dnd 
&e drouth will hare but little effect upon it. A 
larger crop mayusqally b^ gro^wur-fn drills thaa 
when sown broadcast ; and u these drills be two, 
•r two and a half feet apart, we believ^ it will be 
found better than nearer, especially in a* very dry 
season, as the cultivator can be often run between 
the rows, stirring the ground effectually, and 
neuti$^7.ing, in a measure, th^ effects of 'dry 
weather." " ^ 

. I copy your remarks, that the sowing of com 
for provend^ may be again placed before your 
readers, assuring them tlj^t, in Mississippi, it will 
Be as great an assistant as' you spealc of with you. 
And for the purpose of giving m }rour language, 
what I conceive to be the entire principle pf plating 
and cultivating corn, which is, " properly " prepare 
land, plant it close to shade the land early, and 
cultivate with a cultivator. I cultivate only ordi- 
aary land in part ; some of it is really poor, and my 
entire crop, whether little or mucli, it matters not, 
has (and does) averaged 30 bushels per acre. As 
to the nhmber of acres I cultivate, or the quantity 
made, it is of no sort of business to know ; suffi- 
cient is it that I hi^ve had corn, and fodder too, to 
spare for several years. Buj as there are many 
who think **-a patoi" eaji be better worked than a 
field, I will state, for their gratification, that I had 
67 acres in one pat^h last year, and it was not all 
the com either by many acres. A portion of this 
field was pronounced by a planter of ^50 bales cot- 
ton, as yielding at the rate 60 bushels per acre. I 
use no manure to com, but I plow deep, turp under 
COXA or cotton stalks, and pea- vines; plant 4 
feet by about 18 to 20 inches, single stalks in 
drills. I. cultivate early, hoe when corn has 3 or 
4 blades, or as, early (hereafter- as the season will 
admit of, seldom using the. hoe after. I thin out 
by hand, do [not diop it up with the hoei I use 
cultivator or double shovel plows, or the shovel 
plow, and I lay by, when or Defore the cOtn is in 
Dunch. [taseel ?] 

I believe the South will bear close planting, and 
why not ? Are your summers pot as hot as ours ? 
'True, ours are much longer, iut what of itj Is 



our corn not made in the same len^ of time? 
Corn, if planted in latitude 32^ 30', in March, or 
1st of April, will be safe from droutii by about the 
1st of July — say 3 months — ^whereas corn planted 
near Lexington, at usual time, say about the Ist of 
May, is sometimes caught by frost in September, 
and rained. No, sir; the <lifficulty is shallow 
plowing, and as deep- cultivation, with the sttmd so 
scattering that the sun bakes Jhe land. 

Since writing thus far, I have an excellent ad- 
dress from the pen^ ai Mr. C. M. Hammond, de- 
livered before the Burke Co. Central Ag. Society, 
in Georgia, my friend, Gov. I&mmond, of South 
Carolina, beino: kind enough to remember me. I 
also have *' Effects of Drouth oh Indian Com« kc.*' 
** To the Planters and Farmers of South Carolina," 
by W. B. Seabrook. Both of these you will 
see,» and I would ask a copv of at least the 2d 
paragraph on page 13, of Mr. Hammond's pam- 
phlet. 

In addition to my remarks, I would say that 
shallow covering is of much im^rt. I have tried 
the various depths, from half an inch to six inches, 
by putting the seed in a hole at the various 
depths increasing half an inch, and I found the deep 
plantfMl corn invariably rohed. 

In addition to -deep tilth, shallow culture, close 
planting, laying, bv early, and shallow covering, 
allow me to add, oe. certain to plant peas in the 
middle when 3/k>u plow the last time, by scattering 
along the rowv covering with cultivator. I sow 
about one bushel to three acres, my object beine 
not o;ily to grow peas, but to shade the lano, 
and to grow veffetable matter to plow in. I may 
be in error, but I think sliading the land acts in a 
two-fold capacity — preventing the earth getting so 
dry, and as an enricher. I have heard it said so 
frequehtiy that I have become a believer without 
evidence, that, * covering the earth with lumb^ or 
bricks it will act as a fertilizer." If so, and that 
saltpetre is produced in caves^ why should not the 
close shade of pea- vines act in a similas manner, if 
to a less extent? 'This thing I know, that pea- 
vines have, benefitted me very greatly, whether by 
the covering, or as manure, or as both, it matters not , 
I have heard that ^me "fear the pea- vine woulot 
extract nourishment from 'corn, and might pjura 
land;" but I think they, being of the 6am6 cha- 
racter as the clovers,' take very largely df their 
nourishment from the air, and we thus return more 
to the land than we take, even after gathering the 
pea. I do not think as many peas are grown per 
acre, but as I make as many as I can feed, I deem 
the pea itself only as a secondary, and if it was re- 
stricted to the gathering for seed only I shoikV' 
continue. - *" . 

To make these remarks more strliTing, * will 
sta.te that the crop in this place under former over- 
seers, when they were sometimes manured with 
cotton seed, never averaged over 20 bushels per 
acre, \^ith always a scarcrtf, and sometimes to 
buy. Since two-horse plows, and this mode of culti- 
vation, have been used here, I haye gradually im- 
proved the corn crop to so great an extent, that 72 
acres would have averaged last year over 40 bu^ek 
ifa portion had npt been grossly neglected. I am 
, determijied to make my corn crops average 50 
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busbds wilhoul b&uling manure, and think the day 
is not ftr off. 

The Attention of Sonlhem pUnte» heing drawn 
to com culture, ie mj excuse for tioubling you at 
mch length. M. W. Philips. 

Edwards Depit, Mia., April, 1S46. 

Bumn. — A lady, writing os from her planlfttion 
ID Louisiana, saya : As for the sugar crop, that h 
the geDlleman's rocaiJon; mint is the garden, 
poultry, and dairy. Butler as yet we hare only 
enougb for family use. After tepeatedly visiting 
the market of New Oleans, I am eooTinced that 
they know not what butter really is. there. It is a 
niseiable, white, washj stuff, sold there under this 
ume, at an exorbitant price. I know oar butter 
made on the plantation wonld cause theirs to blush. 
I hope to send a small sample to our State show 
in January. The musqultoes seem^to be our great- 
Mt inconTenience. They annoy the young chick- 
ABB greatly, and prevent our hens fron vttiBg in 
wans weather. 

EnrnAncE oatg to a tilla. ' 



— ?OLI,eD CITTLB. 

POLLED CATTLE. 
I xonciD inyour April No., 



Fio. 50. 

SThk entrance to a garden or villa may be pro- 
ueed in a few T«ara, agreeably to the above repre- 
SHitation, by planting a deikse thicket of trees and 
shrabs, dipping the latter so as lo form a. rustic 
arch of almost any size or shape. The shrubs to be 
employed for this purpose may consist of the 
purging buckthorn, arbor rite, arborescent box, 
holly, and Cherokee rose (in the southern states), 
gtape vine, or ivy. 

Tm Best. Ststem or Fxamna.— When Cato 
was asked. What was the best system of farming } 
he thrice answered, " iate patent,"* which is to be 
translated ■■ lo graze well," or to procure food for 
cattle, havinK bad in view the connection between 
the feeding of cattle and l^e production of mauure. 



Suir^ aboat 
ievicii" 
have a cow six yean old, from an impoited c 
brought from London hy one of, oar packet masters. 
The mother was s very fine cow, and cost in LoU' 
don a very high price. The one I have is of me- 
dium size, very gentle, and hardy and well propor- 
tioned. Color red, with some little white, 

Hsnry Peitins.Esq., formerly of Salem, gave hia 
attention exclusively to polied cattle, mising no 
others. A few years ago he gave up the business 
of farming, and disposed of his cattle, which have 
become, scattered through the town. Capt Qiad- 
wick, of dtts place, has a very fine cow of that 
breed, purchased of Mr. Pn-kins. She is nnqnes^ 
tionably the best cow in tfa!« vicinity, with the ex- 
ceptibn of the- Imported Ayrshire of R. S. Gris- 
wold, Esq., which you have seen, and which took 
the first tfreminm at the cattle show of the Ameri- 
can Instttuie in October, 1814. Some think her 
superior to the imported cow of Mr. Grigwold. At 
any rate she is a veryraluable animal ; lave, well 
made, andgives milk abuodanilr, and of fme qua' 
litf. Color, reddish brown. She had > 
beifercalf this spring, by Mr. Gris* 
wtHd's imported Ayrshire bull- 

The other cattle of Mr. Perkins have 
mostly gone into the. posEes^on of far- 
nerfl who pay little attention to their 
stock, and of course Ve not in a condi- 
tion to show their true chamclen. The 
breed has been very much neglected 
here, as our farmers give more of their 
attention to working oXen than lo cows. 
* The polled catUe here are not so 
much esteemed for oxen as those with 
. horns. HsiniT M. 'Waitk 

LitHt, a.. JfTil 18, 1848. 
f ' . — 

f Another Correspondent thns writea 
tlB upqn this subject : — 

Your correspondent, O.W. J.iof Mil- 
ton, N. C, writes to you about polled 
cattie, and you ask your readers for in- 
formation as to where the best are to be 
procured. 

InGreat Britain there are aowlhree 
breeds of polled cattle, which were no 
dpubt originally derived from the wild 
cattle, of which I beBeve but one herd 
now remains pure and in a wild state in York- 
shire, though some 60 or 70 years since then 
were seret^ parks stocked with 'them, both in the 
north of Enmnd and south of Scotland. Of the 
improved pSled cattle, the 6aliow»', from the 
southwest of Scotland, rank first. These are of 
very fine symmetry, ^mall in the bone, and of very 
great capability of quickly taking on fat. Hey ara 
now all hlack, though formerly this wa» not the 
esse. Next to these come the Angus-shire, fron 
the northeast of Scotland, very simiUr to- the Gat 
loway, rather larger, but hardly so fine in their 
pointit. TheM are both more valued for making 
beeves than for dairy purposes. When gross-fat- 
tened, at three years old, tney leave Scotland aud 
go lo within a moilerate distaiice of London, aai in 
uie yaida in Norfolk and the neighboring counties 
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they ue brought to the bij(heM«iate of perrection 
for the Loitilon matket. WheHver in. the half fat 
slate in «'bich (hey are drivMi.tpuib., or when iit 
f<v the LonUon bplAer, t^«y comioanii a price for 
their weigkt, ^)Ore ibgl given for My -other cattle. 
Their being i>oll«it (einten^h^ Ix Jev liable to 
injury in uie yaids iboftntCKV^ith.. horns j and 
they are coMider«d ane^ItU m,th«r capability 
of qnickly uUlnr on fat, J^'bU lt)e)r beef is that 
which brings the nighest price Q}Lmu)on. 

Your correspondent wants iit^liA dairy cows. 
The Enftlish breed would b«ttcJi<a<t)t ttiia- Tbey 
are known as Sufolk duns, . It^s >ei)erally be- 
lieved they are from one,^{ (liS ^^ch breeds, 
which having long, been carried to tliu part of 
England for fattening, aome of the Suffolk breeders 
had either adopied them or erosAed their own breed 
with them, thtia obtaining a polled stock, which are 
Bomewhal larger, and possets qnaiitieB as dairy 
stock, snperiar to the liicotch. They are chiefly 
roans, or light colors, though known nnder the 
general term of (funs — and this at one time was a 
Tery common eotor in the Scotch breed, ttwagh by 
Miection and care they are now almost entirelj- 
black. The wild cattle from which il is thought 
these three breeds have sprang, are white, with 
black an and muzzles. 



One of ihe finest oxen I ever saw in Great Bri- 
tain, was a cross frniti a Galloway bull and West 
Highland cow, the latter a horne^ breed. He was 
nolled, and exhibited at the great cstile show in 
bondon, when the crowned heads, were there in 
1815, and look the second jirize, the first being 
given to a Devon ok, of enormous size, but w^ting 
ip fine points. I do not think any Suffolk cattle 
have ever been imported into this country. For 
dairy purposes I .have no doubt they would be 
found superior to the Durham, now 60 much in 
fashion ; and if this notice should lead some of tout 
enlightened readers who may be in the habit of im- 
porting cattle, to make themselves acquainted with 
the vuttable qualities of the Suffiilk duns, I think 
they would be enconr^ed to make a. trial of them, 
and that great success' ^Ivould attend their intiodu&- 
tion here. 

I have never met with supeijor polled cattle in 
this country, and as it was iii ,i^ard to such that 
youi corre^wndeol inquired, I h^pe scHne of. your 
numerous readers may be able to give inforraation 
on this point. What I have stated niay.dlherin 
whole or in part enable you to All some spare coner- 
of your n«xt nuabn, as notes from 

Apritl3, 1846 A.H OUt GxiacB. 



A MERINO BDCE. 
Mbriko. sheep were first 
known in Afrita. -They were 
introduced into 'Spain and 
Italy in the early part of the 
first, ceolury; but whether 
they produced as Qne fleeces 
then as now, and were other-' . 
vfise as valiuihle, is a matter' j 
of great doubt. The first im- I 
, prover of them was Don Pe- ] 
aro II., king of Arragoo, early 
in the 13th centnry; and attef 
him. Cardinal. Ximcnes, prime 
minialerof Spain. The French 
government also deserves great 
credit for its improvements of 1 
this valuable race of sheep, j 
the royal flock at Rambonillet ' 
having steadily increased in i 
its average weight of fleece 
since they were inlroduced 
there' from Spain, and the 
quality of the fleece at Ihe 
name time ha^ been much im- 
proved, especially In its gene- 
ral evenness. The introduc- ' ■ ■ 
tion of th^se sheep into America, and their breed- 
ing" since, is so familiar to our readers, that we need 
not dwell upon the sabj'ect. For a,v(iluable series of 
arlicleson the Merino in Spain, see our last vol uiae. 



BHE&RINa SHEEP.. 

Of those whocan^ear a large number ill a day, 
and perform it skilfully, there are very few ; but 
nothing preciee can be slatpd, as it depends entirely 
on the breed. If they are Saxons or Merinos, or 
grades of these breeds, it will be very safe to say, 
from twenty-five to forty, taking the average of a 
flock; the growa sheep fewer than of yearlinga. 



Mebimo Beat.— Fio. G1. 
In general termsr it may bq said IhaMW il & goo4 
workman who will accomplish ilbout the largest 
number, cuts the wool with one clip-of his shears 
and not in twain, as one shearing too fast is apt to 
do, shears even and close without catting the skin, 
and holds his sheep in those positioas both easy to 
it and himself. > 

The {ollowing inativetiens may be followed, in- 
tended /or the npvice : — 

Supposing that the floor of the sheating-housa 
has previotUly been thoroughly elean^, the potind 
containing, the flock littered with straw— the sheat- 
et proceeds to bring his sheep upon the floor. 
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This he mu^t avoid doing after a common method, ** upon his unexpected well-doing — thai be im* 
which resemble^, rather than anything else, the proves with each saccessive sheiep— and that he 
rough-and-tumble efforts of a dog dragging a wood- will be Ifture to make a fiHst-rate-diearer," you will 
chuck from his burrow — but after catching it, to bring him under the yoke' without his knowing its 
throw his right arm arouiid the body, grasping the hardships. He will probably shear eight or ten the 
brisket with nis hand, then lift it, and with his left first day, and possibly a few more the 'next ; at all 
hand remove dirt or straw, if any adhere to the fdet. Events, guard him all the whil^ and see that he 
It the sheep is filthy about the tail, or pefchance hurries not, or slights his work in any respect 
any burs are attacl^ed to^the wool, at the threshold In this way, and none other, can we properly 
of the dopr» let all be cut off by a suitablepair of. educate shearers to do their work with tact, and in- 
shears at hand for such p|Urposes only. Then hefcreaded ph)fit to the flock-master. This is. but a 



^may place the ^heep on that part of the floor as- 
Bigaed to him, resting on its rump, and himself in a 
posture, with One kti^e oh a cushion, and the back 
of the unimal resting against his left thigh. He 

SrasDs the shears about half-way from the point to 
le bow, resting his thumb along the blade, which 
affords himbetter comiQand of the points. He may 
then commence putting the woof at the brisket, 
and, proceeding' downwards, all u^n the sides of 
the belly to the extremity of the ribs, the' external 
sides Qi both diighs to the edzes of the flanks; 
then back. to. the brisket, ana thence upwards, 
shearing the wool ftotA the* breast, front, and both 
sides of the neck — but not yet the back of it — and 
also the poll o^ fore part, and top of the head. 
Now the "jsK^ket is opened" of the ahee^, and its 
position^ and that of the shearer, is changed, by 
being turned flat upon its side, one knee of the* 
shearer resting oUxthe cushion, and his other, gently 
pressing th^ fore-quarter of the animal to prevebt 
any stiugKling. He then resumes cutting upon the 
flank andrump, and (hence onwards to the £ead. 
Thus one side is completed. The shee^ is then 
turned on to the other aide, in doing which great 
care is requisite to prevent the fleece from bernf 
torn, and tne shearer acts as upon the othev,- which 
finishes. He must then take his sl^eep near ^o the 
door through which it is to pas^ out, and neatly 
trim the lefl;8, and leave not a solitary lock any- 
where as a narbor for « ticks. It is abaokUely neces- 
sary for him to remove from his stand to trim, 
otherwise the useless stuff from, the legs becomes 
intermingled with the fleece wool* 

In ike use of the shears, let the blades be laid as 
flat to the skin as possible, not low«r the pointMcK) 
inuoh, nor cut more than from one to turo inches at 
a clip, frequently not so much, depending on the 
part, and compactness of the Wool. 

The above instructic^ns being designed for a be- 
ginner, we win suppose that this is his first and 
only attempt. Let his employer, when he is 
about it, and it wiH be a good while, have an eye 
on all his movements, kindly and carefully direct- 
ing them. After the pupil is through his fi|Bt 
litort, you will see 'him smoothing out the crinkles 
and acnes from his back and hips — ^for thus the 
poor fellow will feel— and if the weather is warm 
—and of course it should be— wiping the dripping 
sweat from his brow. But be easy; let him blow 
awhile before he catches another sheep, for if you 
hurry him, long before night you will hear mur- 
mured from his lips, that " shearing is a back- 
breaking business-^it's not what it is cracked up to 
be," &c.,&c., indicating that he is already di^usted 
with it, and if so, adieu to his e'ver arriving at akijl- 
fulness. But if he has time afforded to straighten 
liimself, and is petted with kind compliments 



transcript of the writer's course ; and to show its 
good resttlts, he has now in mind an instance, 
among several, where he instructed a raw one, and 
the following- season his pupil sheared forty per 
day, and performed his taisk aidmirably.^— .^Imm'ean 

COTTON PLOWS* 

I have not ascertained what' will be the amount 
of <cotton planted compafed with the crop of- 1845, 
but I presume not more, if as much;. However, I 
do not think there will ever be made more cotton in 
this country than was made in the ^ear 1844. 
There is more of a feeling now manifested for 
plentiful crops of provisions than heretofore; in 
lact, necessiw will compel us to pursue that course, 
as our woodland ranges are fast failing, which will 
compel us to winter stock; heretofore we have 
been rid of this duty.^ This, in the end, will be a 
blessing instead of a misfortune ; for where a peo- 
ple are dependent on their own resources, they are 
apt to provide more plentifully, than where .wood- 
land pastures have been^eir nopes. 

•To mv knowledge, ^yeral sub-jsoil ploWs, as 
weir as thenorthern turn-cast plows, have been in- 
troduced among us the prese^nt season. Those who 
have tried the former, are well satisfied of its utility 
and practicability. The only obiection to it, is, that 
it is too heav^ — requiring^hard labor for two mules 
to draw it; — in fact two mules cannot work for any 
length of time at it. ' Gould we procure one of a size 
Dr-two less, that would work easy for two mule$, 
I am . of opinion they would become more in use. I . 
am using six of the northern turn-cast plow, which 
answer an excellent purpose. ' The work they dp 
is completely satisfactory. The objections to them 
heretofore at the south, particularly in new 'coun- 
tries, were, they could not stand tne roots in our 
new lands. This in a great measure de|)ends tipon 
two things. First, their manufacture ; second, the 
care use a in working with them. If they are pro- 
perly made of good materials and faithfully put 
together^ they can stand oiir new lands; for those 
I am . how using, have, been constantly at work 
since February, and have been plowed through 
lands of various quality and conoitions ; first and 
second year's "clearings, and stiff, rough ground, 
very rooty, with numerous stumps in it.. As yet, 
they are as sound and in as. good order ae^the day 
I commenced with them — ^not even a point has 
given way. •! am so much pleased with them in 
all respects, that I shall never be without them 
again so lone as they can be procured on reason- 
able terms. In. moulding or working out corn, they 
leave the ground in such beautiful order^ that the 
work to be done with the hoe is much lightened 
and facilitated ; it is .the same with cotton alter be« 
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ing thinned out to a stand. The draft is light on 
the animal, which is a very important considera- 
tion. H. 
Barbour County, Jlabama. 

SUPERIOR MOD£ OF CURING HAMS. 

AoRiEABtT to your request I herewith send you 
the process of curing tn^ hanssl /seiit you in 
Marcn, which recently called forth the admiration 
of the American Agricultural Association, and th$ 
Farmer's Cluh, at New York. 
- I made, a pickle of two quarts' of salt, to which I 
added one ounce of summer savory, one ditto sweet 
marjoram, one ditto allspice. Half ditto saltpetre, 
and one pound brown su^r ; boiled the whole to- 
gether, and applied the mixture boiling hot; to one 
hundred pounds of han\s, and kept them in the 
pickle three or f ou^ weeks. 

My process of smoking^ was not {he most expen- 
sive, hut may not be the less atailable on that ac- 
count I smoked the hams in a seed- cask, with 
one head in, with ^ small hole for the smoke to 
pass out, hune mv hams to the head; and used 
about a peck oi mahogany sawdust for fuel, which 
I happened to have dn hand for packing goods. I 
smoked them but one. week. Wm. Sticxnet. 

Boston, Miye^y 1846. 

. r COLIC IN MULES. 

I HAVE'been a constant reader of yo^r paper from' 
its commencement, but have not yet ^en an article 
on a subject of great importance to us Soulhemers, 
namely, the cause of so many of our mules and 
horses dying with the colic. 
. We are the most unfortunate people in the 
world ^ regards our etock. I lose three, and 
sometimes five mules every year bf the colic ; 
every day there is a mule brought to me from the 
field sick with the colic. Now I 6annot see the 
reason of this, unless 'it is our mode of treating' 
them. Our treatment is this. We plow them 
hard ; eive them as much whteras they caii drink 
when &ey are taken out to be fed ; feed them in a 
lot in which there is a trough with plenty of com 
in it : no stable for oUr ipules whatever. 

You would confer a favor if you or some of your 
correemondents would enlighten us oH the subject, 
for it IS a matter ol importanee that we should know 
how to prevent this disease. • Gaston. 

Tallahassee, Florida, ' 

• Vo treatmeht of mvles or horseg, ihat we are 
acquainted with, would vbe more sure to induce 
colic than sueh as is spoken of above by our cor- 
respondent; 'and- if he wishes a preventive, he 
must change his system, for no medicineVouM.be 
efficacious under it.. To water a mule or horse 
when hot frequently produces colic; and to feed 
him hard, dry corn, will do the san^e. - Oats are 
much better feed in every respect, and may be given 
dry without danger in any quantity, though it is 
better to grind, or at^ lea«t soak them in -water a 
few hours . be/ore feeding. Oats- make tougher 
muScle and harder fiesh to work on *than com. If 
com is used, it oueht to be ground with the cob, 
and mixed up with water, slightly salted, a day or 
so befoce bein^ used. If it jerments previous to 
feeding, or if -it can be boiled like mush or hasty 



pudding, so much the better, as it then goes much 
fiu1h«r, ana is healthier for the animal. When 
mules are teiken out to be fed, let them get a little 
cool before being allowed to drink ; then give them 
a small quantity ol water, say one or two quarts, 
and as they cooj inve them more, till they finally 
drink as much ais uey desire. If the water be very 
cold, a handful of hotWood-4»hes should be thrown 
into the bucket before drinking— 4his is generally 
sure to prevent any ill effects. A gill of ashes 
should be given to each ttfule or horse once a Week 
in their feed. Ashes keep the system open, and 
kill worms and hots in the intestines. It would he 
better to stable the mules, especially when feeding 
during v«rv hot weather, in copious dewy nights, 
and in cold raihy weather. Their principal meal 
shoidd be at night During the lone, hard Working 
days of the season, they ought to have two hours 
rest at noon» and one to one and a-ha(f hbtir's rest 
in the shorter ones. 

DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS^NaL 

On the cohtinent of Europe, particularly in 
France, Geiinanv,. Sweden, and the- Netherlands, 
the rearing of ftph afibrds « rMrutar source of profitr 
to landed proprietors, and we establishment of 
artific^ ponds, and the management of this species 
of ffame, are well understood. la most of the cities 
and larger towns, the stalls in the maikets are fur- 
nished with two or more tabs of water, crowded 
.with livine fresh- water fish^ in excellent condition, 
butpainfiuly panting aad^trugriing in their con- 
finement^ which are obtained zrom private- fish- 
ponds, where they are regulariy bred^ior the mar- 
ket, in a similar manner as our farmer^ wives 
breed geese, ducks, and other fowls. • 

In most parts of the United States there are 
either ni^ural ponds, or lakes, or waste jplaces, ca- 
pable of being converted into - artificial ponds, 
which, if properly stocked afid attended to, would 
grei^y add to the hauries and prosperity of the 
country, find would furnish the wnole population* 
boti^ in the country and in cities, with an increased 
supply, at all times, of idiolesome and nutritious 
food. Few acts of our government, or of private 
individuals, would be more praiseworthy Uum to 
introduce into our waters, from Europe, a quantity 
of tench and carp, for the purpose of breeding, oi 
to bring the telebrated .wiiite fish, ip|iscaIonge» 
Mackinaw trout, and other tribes of our great 
lakes, to^e poAds or lakes nearer the sea-board, 
for the same object. On this point I shall speak 
more in detail hereafter. 

A few years ago Dr. Gottlieb fioccius published 
a pamphlet on the mani^ement of fresh-Wfiter fi^h 
in Germany, whh a view of^ making them a source 
of {HTofitto landed pfoprieto.rs. From this work, 
ai^d several other sources, I have derived the in- 
forhiation which follows in this, and will ~b» C0Q<> 
tinned in the succeeding numbers, with a hope that 
an attempt will be made to introduce this branch o{ 
rural economy into this country. 

Formation of the Ponds^^AM -the first formation 
of fish-ponds is expensive if tbe proprietor has to 
excavate the, ground, it is desirable to choose i^ 
luitural hollow, to form an Embankment where ne- 
-cessary, and to provide a feeder leading into it. If 
these ponds are not made entirely for profit, it will 
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be well not to hide them from the view of the 
house, as sheets of water seen alternately when 
approaching a residence have a very elegant ap- 

Searance. Their extent depends of course upon 
le Quantity of -fish proposed to be raised. If therie 
is omy one pond, it should not be of less ex^nt 
than five or six acres ; four times this area may be 
desirable, especially in marshy or wet soils, which 
often cannot be more advantageously employed ; 
but it is better to construct a series of ponds, the 
first of three acres, the next four acres, and the 
ilargpBst five acres. For 'ornamental fish-ponds, as 
many as Are shonl4 be formed, situated between 
two rising grounds and separated by embankments ; 
three, howerer, is the usual number ;. the first of 
which should be slightly eleratttd, and so situated 
that it may receive the drainings of a vi}lage ; or at 
any rate it should be near aian», as all the refuse 
washitups from such places supply food. The 
ponds snould be separated by a distance of at least 
one hundred yards; more; if possible, as each can 
then have the refuse washings of the neighbor- 
hood. The ponds should be oonnecteid by water 
courses, protected by flood-gates of sufficient depth 
and descent to allow the whole ol the water to pass 
off readily. If the supply of water is even and 
well regulated, the deptn of each pond at the centre 
may varv from three to five feet ; if the supply is 
not regular, the depth may be greater by fu>out A. 
foot The sudd^ mtroduction of large quantities 
of .fresh water is to be avoided, because its tempe- 
rature is generally below that of the pond, and it 
also stirs up the mud. The sides of the pond 
should shelve gradually for about six jBids ; this 
will encolurage tlM growth of grass, in which a 
variety of insects, &c., WiU harbor and supply food 
to the fish. Another advantage of shelving sides 
is that if the shallows are protected by stakes, the 
pond is not so easily poached. A thiid, advant^e 
IS the protection it oners to the ^brood. as will hp 
noticed hereafter. About the sluice or 'flood-gate 
the water must be deeper iat the reception of the 
fish when the pond is emptied for cleuiing,.&c. A 
sheet of water may sometimes be divided into two 
by a middle embankment to be raised about two 
feet below the general surface of the water when: 
the pond is full, so as to allow a boat to pas^ over 
it : thus one-hall ean be emptied at a time, and the 
fish transferred from one to the other at the time of 
cleaning. 

Where there is only one pond it may be desira- 
ble to have several kinds of fish in it Artificial 
bottoms must then b^ made, as diflereht species of 
fish prefer different bottoms. T^out must have a 
gravelly bottom, and will not thrive without one ; 
oarp anid tenth are not so dependent oh the nature 
of the soil, and are fond of weeds. Clay scgls are 
not good, as they furnish no nutriment fqr the 
lartrs of insects, worms^ &c., and consequently no 
food for the fish. Izaak Walton says : " It is ob- 
served that the best ponds to breed carps ^re those 
that be stony or sandy, and are warm and free from 
wind, and tnat are not deep, but have willow treeis 
and grass on their sides, over which the water does 
sometimes flow :?' atid again, <* such pools as be , 
kirge and have most gravel, and shaHows where 
fish biay sport themselves, do afford ilish'Of the 



finest taste ; and note that in all pools it is best for 
fish to have some retiring place ; 'as namely, hol- 
low bafiks or shelves or roots of tree9> to keep 
them from danger, and when they think fit, fjrom 
the extreme heat of summer as also from the ex- 
tremity of cold in winter. And note that if many 
trees be growing about your pood, the leaves 
thereof falling into the water, make it nauseous to 
the fish, ^d the fish to be so to the eater of it." 
New York, May I2tk, 1846. . D»Jay BaoWKK. 

RAMBOUILLET MERINOS. . " 
Under this head, the article which we copy 
below,. recenjtly appeared in the Vermont Chronicle. 
Mr. D. C. Collins, the importer of these elieep, 
happening to be in town when we received tne 
paper, we immediately called his attention to it. 
We subjoin his reply. It was written instantly 
i^er reading the said article, without die slightest 
premeditation^ and in great haste, which wiU tut- 
count for any. little impe^ections of style. We 
think that W. J., and all reasonable men, will be 
j>erfectly satisfied now, if they were not before, 
with, the " unquestionable proof* here eiven, of ^e 
purity of blood of the sheep imported D^ Mr. Col- 
lins, ^from the Rambouillet flock. To. those who 
know Mr. Collins, his word is auite suflicient, 
without giving any other proof, as ne abundantiy 
has here, to Verify his a^ertions. 

As to the " unmeasured language** in which 
th^ sheep were' spoken of by us in the Agricul- 
turist, about three years since, we can only say, 
that every word of it is true; and if W. J*, or any 
candid person will give themselves the trouble to 
visit the flock now with Mr. Bingham, they wiU 
find it so. We have seen hundreds of the'early 
importatioDB of Merinos from Spaing and have been 
familiar with sheep- and wool and its manufacture 
fdr upwards of tnirtv years, and we profess to 
know something of tnese matters ; we knew also 
when we wrote, that what we should say respect- 
ing the Rambouillets would excite the envy and 
jealousy of some Aock-rmasters in this country, an<): 
we were particularly careful'at the time to teU even 
less than the truth warranted us in saying in their 
behalf. 
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*' Messb]^. Bisqop ufD T^act: — There appeared 
in your paper of theljSth in6t.,^n article .unjer the 
Agricultural head, said to be extracted from thp 
American Agriculturist, communicated by a second 
person^ and apparently vouched lor by a third, 
obviously written in praise of a flock of sheep for- 
merly owned by Mr. Collins, . near Hartfon^ in 
Connecticixt, an^ stated to be since sold to a Mr. 
Bii^ham, of Williston^ Vermont, purporting to be 
from the Rambouillet flockln France. 

" Some two or three years since I saw an article 
praising these sheep in. unmeasured language, I 
think in the Agriculturist, published in the city ol 
New York ; and from the hij;h terms in which they 
were recommended^ I was induced to make some 
inquiries of: one or two gentlemen residing; in 
Hartford, respecting them; but to my surpnse I 
learned that they knew little 'or nothing about 
them. I have since inquired of several well in- 
formed men connected with the wool-growing busi- 
ness, but with no better success. They had seen 
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them noticed and recommended in the papers, but 
that appeared to be the extent of their inxonoation. 
« In 17S6 Louis the Sixteenth m^de a special 
application to the King of Spain, to aUoW hun to 
optain a flock of Merinos. This was granted, and 
the sheep were driven into France and put on the 
royal estate of Bambouillet, from which they took 
their name. In the Heyolution those sheep were 
taken under the patronage of the Convention and 
subsequent governments. ' In 1801, Chancellor 
Livingston, then minister in France, obtained four 
from %at flock, and sent them to his estate in New 
York, and the Marauis Lafayette, on his return to 
France from the dungeons' of Olmutz, obtained 
some and put on his estaie of Lagrange. Those 
sheep were undoubtedly well chosen, and< much 
care has been taken of the flock since : but does it 
follow that the sheep of Mr.' Collins were- of Uiat 
flock ? I In every^ instance in which hiji^h bred 
Merinos or Saxonies have been imported into this 



country, they have been accompanied with a certi- still have his head and horns preserved); also, at 



ficate irom some municipal officer .or notary public, 
proving ihe breed of the sheep, which certificate 
was vetified by an American Consul, under his 
(^cial seal and '^nature. Now, although I have 
several tiinesseen Mr. CoUins' sheep' denominated 
Bambouillet, I have nowhere seen any such proof 
of their paternity. If they ate really Bambouillet, 
the fact is easily susceptible of unquestionable 
proof. I must, therefore, take the liberty of asking 
N. L. N.^ who appears to have obtained the inser- 
tion of the article in 3rour paper, the following 
questions, which, if satisfactorily answered, will 
place Jhe matter beyond all doubt : 1st, In what 
year wete those sheep purchased in France ? 2d, 
At what port in France were thpse sheep shipped ? 
3d, On boflurd of what vessel were they shipped, 
naming the vessel and thfe captain? 4th, were 
they accompanied with any cdrtificate of anjr public 
functionary in Fiance,ana was that certificate veri- 
fied by the American Consul ? 5th, Into what port 
of the United Stateif were . they imported, and in 
what month and year ? ' , . 

" It must be obVious to every senfiibre and re- 
flecting man, that any inditrid,aai who. would tiJte* 
the trouble and go to the expense of obtaining 
Bambouillet dieep from France, would be especi- 
ally careful to obtEun the necessary certificates, 
proving the purity of their blood, u these ques- 
tions are not sa&sfactorily answered, the public 
have a right to conclude, that Baanbouiilet is a 
* nomme de guerre,* ^ borrowed «name, in order to 
assist the ssde of the flock, andmay be phiced side 
by side with the Paular, th#;Ouadah)upes, and the 
Infantadas, under which naive several flocks have 
found a much more current sale ib^ they possibly 
could have done from their own intrinsic merjt. 
Apropos of the Infantado flock : the Duke del jLn- 
fantado joined the patriot side in the Peninsula con- 
test, and his flock was not confiscated or sold, nor 
did any part of it ever come to this country. W J.*' 

At New York; April 7th, 1846, 1, J). C. Collins, 
o£ Hartford, Conn., hereby certify, . that in the 
autumn of ^ year .1889 (I think in the month of 
October), I persoitally visited the ancient Park of 
Bambouillet, in France, and there ex&mined the 
celebrated Merino flock of rams and ewes, knpwn 



as the ** Royal Rambottilla breeding flock," the 
blood of which was originally in tiie latter part of 
the previous century 'impoited from the choicest 
Traikumantes, or Tn^vemng flocks of Old Spain, 
of the sort known in Spain as Leoneee, I took per- 
sonally from several oif the said ewes and lamSf 
samples of their wopl, and took down a memoian« 
dum of the numbers or figures branded on the horns 
of the said rams, and by which they Were desig- 
nated, among whidi rams, so examined, saBgLpled« 
and noted by me, was the superb' ram numheced 
and branded 349,l)eiog the identical ram subse- 
auentl3r owned by me, and extensively known, in 
the United States by the name of Grandee, the sire 
of the ram .branded with a figure 3, sold by' me 
with the flock to Bev. Luther G. Binghaikiy of' 
Williston, Chittenden County,' Vermont In 
the spring of the succeeding year, in the month of 
May, 1940, 1 purchased at me public sale at Bam* 
bouiUet^ the said iam Grandee, No, 349 (F now 



same time and place, another very ^ and beauti< 
ful, but younger ram, and twenty of the most 
beautiful, and valuabler and desirable ewes which 
could be selected .from said Boyal Bambouillet 
flock. The business part ol thetransaction was dona 
mainly with M. Bourgeois, the superihtendant of 
the said* Boyal fio9k» and as I understand son of the 
former M. Bourgeois, now deceased, so long known 
as having personal chaige of said flock, and who ' 
is, I understand, still in charge there. 

My agent, an,d temporaiy ^epherd, in bidding or 
agreeing for price, and disbursing my funds in pay- 
ment of saia sheep, at .Bambouillet, provisioning 
and watching over said flock on the voyage of im« 
portation from Europe to the United ^St^tesi wa^ 
Monsieur C. P. Bordenave, since and lately A 
resident of the city of New York, wheS% he has 
been fayprably known ia a teacher and translator 
of, the^ French language, and <as I was informed) 
associated with Henry C. Deminff, Esq., at New 
York, in the translation of severaf p6pulai French 
publications. 

The flock was embarked from the port of Havre, 
in France, in the autumn of the year. 1840, on 
board the ship Illinois, ^Capt Eveleig. Messrs. 
Bcnrd & HincKen, of this ci^, were part owners 
and agents for said ship, and with whom I made 
bargain and arrangements for passage of said sheep, 
before the ^hip sailed from this country for' Europe. 

The flock was landed at New York, in^ me 
autumn of that year (1840), I think in .the month 
of October, witnout the loss of a single sl^ep. 
Young Mr.' Olmst^ed (then a lad of twelve or 
fifteen years), second son pf John Olmsted, 
Esq., of Hartford, Conn., was a- passenger in 
the said ^hip lUinctis, in cfje of M. Bordenave, 
with the said^ock from France, to thd United 
-States, and can, if needed by Mr. Bingham, verify 
the fact of the said impor^tion, as herein stateQi 
Whether M. Bordenave is stiU in ^id country, 
or whether he has lately returned to France, 
I am not aware. If he is still in . the United 
S^tes he can verify and make oatii to all the 
foregoing. 

The 6aid flock, wjth the exception of some of the 
young lambs, was never parted with, or sold by 
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me, till late last fall, when I sold the. entire ronain- 
ing flock, for a valuable and ealisfactory considera- 
tion, to Rev. Luther G. Bingham, of Williston, 
Chittenden County, State of Vermont, since which 
time r have had no pecuniary interest whatever in 
the sheep. The youngest imported buck, together 
with several of the young rams, and one or two of 
the imported ewes, were killed by dogs in my yard 
at Hartford, in the winter of 1841-2, Most of the 
original ewes imported by me were rather old, as I 
chose to Select such in preference to young ewes ; 
of course most of the old ewes are now dead and 
gone. Some -of the said old ewes bred but once or 
twice after reaching this country. That was the 
case with ihe dam of Mr. Bmgham^s ' present 
choice stock buck, branded on the horn with the 
figure 3. I raised but that one ram lamb from her 
before she died. . She wajs one of the best pure 
Merino ewes I ever saw-^-distinguished for fine- 
ness and softness, as well as great closeness and 
weight of fleece, very yMy, but no^ at dl gummy.^ 
Superior jud^ of sheep and wool expressed the 
opinion that m her primes in her ydlinger and best 
days, she must have cut a fleece of probably seven 
pounds of washed wool. She was a sheep with a 
large, thick-looking, muffled neck, with some coh- 
stdemble loose skin on the body, with decidedly 
SHORT legs, wdl wooUed all over, legs included. 
Until I sold the floc}c to Mr. Bingham laM fall, 
I never sold any eWes, old or vounr, to an^ person, 
save one or two old ones which nad long ceased 
hreeiing, and i^ent ito the butcher not known as 
being nom my flock. 

I never took the trouble, nor did I deem it need- 
ful, to procure any eertificnte of consuls, as to the 
genuineness or ituthenticity of 'my imported Merino 
flock. Such things are, of course, easily and 
cheaply obtained by those who rteed, or feel the need 
of them. 

There is no shadow of dotibt as to the au" 
ihenticity or purihf of the breeding of the flock, 
since it arrived m. this country from Europe, 
up to the time when J disposed of it, as herein 
stated, to Rev. Mr. Bingham. Further this de- 
ponent saith not at present, though he has no 
reasonable doubt that tne purity of me breeding of 
said flock will hereafter be carrfv^ly watched over 
by 'the present owner, whose character and qualifi- 
cations, I believe, entitle him to grefit confidence. 

Mr. Burnham, Melancthon Hudson's farmer, at 
.Oakland (or Hockavum Bridge), near Hartford, 
Conn., came to New York, in my employment, and 
took ^e s»d imported Merino flDck from the ship 
Illinois, in the fall oT 1840, and delivered the sheep 
at my yard at Hartford. David C. Collins* 

WitnesSy A, Longett. 

W. J. asserts in his article above, that no part of 
the flock of ^e Duke diel Infantado ever c£ime to 
this countryT^-meanine the . United States. To^ 
show that he is entirelv mistajsien in this mSttter, 
we addressed Mr. Charles Henry Hall, of Harlem, 
N. Y., for a corroboration in writing. of what he 
had frequently told us in conversation. We sub- 
join bis reply : — 

The Duke del Infantado, it is true, joined the 
patriot cause, and went ambassador to England 



from the Cortes, at the time Ferdinand was detain-' 
ed in Finnce, and returned to Cadiz when that city 
was in a state of siege.' There J was introduced to 
the Duke, by the united States ambassador, Mr. 
EVing. His flocks, he informed me, were in posi- 
tions of safety from the contendine armies, in 
various parts oi Spain — some of them in Andalusia. 
The result of my interview was, a purchase from 
the Duke, of a nock of 40<V sheep, dv myself and 
Associates, which were shipped to Virginia, con- 
signed to Messrs.* Brown & Rives, af Richmond. 
Subsequently there were obtained ' from the Duke 
2,000 more sheep, having his mark (a brand of Y 
uponihe side of the face of (be sheep), which were 
shipped to New York and Philadelphia, for ac- 
count of Commodore Charles Stewart^ Consul 
lUchard & Hackley, myself, and others. Of one of 
the cargoes, Chancellor Livingston had a large lot 
of my Infantado sheep, which he purchased of my 
ajent, Mr. -Henry Ward ; and I think in some of 
his writines he speaks, of .the high estimation in 
which he held the flock of the above-named Duke. 
The invoices of these sheepKand the result of the 
shipments, I hare among my papers, and will select 
them out hereafter for the inspection of Mr. Allen. 

ChAS. HxifRT.HALL. 

AGKICULT^EAI- CHEMISTRY AND GEO- 

LOGY.— No 6. 

Q. Of what substances do the diflferent kinds oi 
grain usually consist ? 

A They consist chiefly of three substances, 
starch, gluten, and oil or fat 

Q. What proportion oi each of thfese usually 
exists in wheat .'. 

A. ICtp lbs. of wheat flour contain about 50 lbs. 
of starch, 10 lbs. of gluten, and 2 or 3 lbs. of oil. 

Q. In wliat proportion do they exist in oaXs .' 

2L 100 lbs. of oats contain about 60 lbs. of 
starch, 18 lbs. of gluten, and 6 lbs. of oil. 

Q. What 'do potatoes and turnips principally 
consist .of ? 

A Their principal constituent is wjaler. 

Q. How much water is Contained in 100 lbs. of 
potatoes? 

A. 100 lbs. of potatoes contali^ about 75 lbs. of 

water. «. , 

Q. How much wsler is contained In 100 lbs. of 

turnips? 

A, 100 lbs. of turnips contain about 80 lbs. of 
water. 

Q. "What quantity of starch do potatoes contain ? 

A 100 lbs, of potatoes contain irqin 15 to 20 lbs 

of starch. 

Q. Are these proportions of starch, gluten,, &c., 
always the same in the same fl;rain or root ? 

A No. Some varieties of wheat contain more 
glu^ than oUiers, some varieties of oats more oil 
tnan others, and some varieties of potatoes more 
starch than others. 

Q. Have the soil and climate any influence upon 
the proportion of tiiese ipgredients ? 

A Yes;, the wheat of warm climntes is said to 
contain more gluten, and. the potatoes^and barley 
grown upon light or well drained land, more starch. 

Q. When grain or potatoes are burned, do they 
leave any inorganic matter or ash ? 
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A. Yes, they all leave a small qiiantity of ash 
when burned. 

Q. Of what *does this ash consist ? 

A It consists of the phosphates of potash, soda, 
lime and magnesia, of common salt, and o^er sa- 
line substances. — Professor Johnstqn. 

Sundry items. 

Chinese Tree^ Berries poisonous to Pies. — ^I nave 
just had the misfortune to lose five of mv finest 
Berkshire pigs' in twelve hours, by eating tne bef- 
lies of the Cninese trees (a), .which are now drop- 
ping. They were two months old at the time, and 
nad not been where the berries grew; before the 
day they iied. 

Orchard, — I have just finished pruning my 
orchard, which contains 40 Unds of 'the best 
northern and southern appjes ; 30 kin^ls of peach- 
es; 12 kinds of pears ; 6 kinds of plums; 4 kin^s 
of cherries ; 2 kinds of apricots ; 2 kinds of necta- 
rines ; and 2 kinds of grapes. x 

Corn Bread. — ^I send you a receipt for making 
com bread, such as is used at every meal at my 
house. I have stopped at nearly all the fas^ionabie 
hotels in the Union, and never have found ahydiing 
that has eq[ualled it. It should be tried by every 
one who wishes to have a superior bread. 

Take one egg well beaten». a half pint (tf. thick 
cream, Indian meal sufficient to form a thick batter, 
a small quantity of salt; a4d half a teaspoonful of 
salsratus, disscAved in 8t small quantity of water ; 
after mixing thoroughly, .put it into the pans or 
oven, and bake immediately. £. J. Capsll. 

CentrewUe^ Miss., April 15, 1846. 

(a) These trees we presume are what are com- 
monly called the ", Pride of Chiiia" at the South, 
and ** Azedarach** throughout Europe. . : 

OYSTER-SHELL LIME A PREVENTIVE OF 
THE POTATO DISEASE. 

W£ have freduently recommended the applica- 
tion of lime to me potato crop, as a preventive of 
the disease so destructive at present to this valuable 
root. A correspondent sends us;the fdllowine re*- 
port at a meeting of tne Brooklyn Institute, from 
tile Star, of its applicatioli to a crop of potatoes, 
raised by Mr. Charles Nadansky,bf North Hempsted, 
Long Island, which is so conclusive of the good 
effect of shell lime, that we give it in full for the 
benefit of our readers, trusting; that they^wiU profit 
from ih» example of an intelligent practical farmei. 

That the piece of land planted is about one acre ; 
and was planted in the spring of 1845 ; that all of 
it exoept about one fifth ^as manured at the time of 
planting in the usual way, with farm yard dung in 
the hlUs ; that a strip in the middle of the piece, 
being about a fifth of fhe whple, was left without 
dune, and in place thereof about one pint of slacked- 
sheU lime was used to each hill; that the yield of 
the whole was about one hundred bushds ; that thc^ 
produce of those grown on lime was estimated at 
one third less than tiiose crown on dunged land, but 
of a quality very supenor, being all sound, very 
regular as to size, fau, without, a diseased or de- 
caved tober in them at the time of digging up, 
whereas those grown on the manured part were 
very irregular as tp size, of an ill shape, watery. 



and had a large nortion of decayed tubers among 
them at the time tney were dug up, and the damage 
was s^ch as to excite much apprehension that they 
would not keep, and, in consequence, 70 bushels 
were sold. ' 

And further, that early in the fall of 184il, four 
bushels from theJimed, and twenty^one and. a half 
from the dunged land, were each made quite dry, 
by being spread and turned about on the bam floor ; 
that, in this process of drying, there was among 
(he dunged parcel a large portion which had be- 
come rotten and. worthless, but of thpse from lime 
not one was discovered unsound ; tnat when thus 
dried, they were placed in piles, and as they were 
^ns placed, they were spnnkled.(80 as to whiten 
every tuber) with air slacked lime, and covert^, 
first with rye straw, and then with earth in the 
usual way; that in April, 1846, the piles or heaps 
were opened, and f roift the 4 bn^els of those grown 
on linfe, 21 tubers only were found to be unsound, 
while from the 21 i bushels from the mannred land 
nearly 2 pecks were in a decayed state ; and^ fur- 
ther, that at the time the above n^ed were piled 
and buried* one barrel of the dunged crop wt» set 
away in a coal cellar, and without being sprmkled . 
with lime, and in the spring;, that is to say, in the 
q(ionth of April, upon exammation there were found, 
to he about the same proportion of decayed tubers 
as in tho other part oiTthe same crop. 

AGRICULTURAL PUB ^il CATIONS. 

SiVcs January I have received the Agricultuiist 
fdr 1846, regularly. I am so much pleased with ' 
it that I feel disposed to be one among its patrons. 
Its contents are so much of the common every day 
order of things, that thev may be deemed not onlv 
practical, but verv useful and instructive. Such 
should be the works devoted to agriculture ; as our 
catlings dfe adapted to the most useful, practical 
and the earliest method to suit the purposes we are 
engagedr Anything mjsterious, jcompUcated, or 
extravagluit, does not suit the farmers of our country. 
We are yet in our infancv in our occupations ; as . 
such, we stand in need of plain instruction. Step 
by step' we must learn, andT not be tutored too ra- 
pidly, for fear of too sudden advancement, not 
xnowinff the grounds we have passed over. * Plain 
and useful instruction we need, so that- when we 
read we can understand ; and if ^^e endeavor to 
carry the lessons into the field, let it be such as can 
be ptofttably bestowed. When agricultural work's 
are aiming at the mysterious, and remote sciences, 
they at once lose their usefulness to the common 
planter; for in our day and time, we are neither 
prepared nor competent to' carry them into execu- 
tion; it is *'as pearls cs^st before swine." The 
instructil!^n we most need, is the most eas^ and 
ready modes of carrying out our practical duties to 
the most advantage and profit. The mechanic arts 
are of value to tis ; the time and manner of procur- 
ing green timber for Reasoning for use ; the kinds 
best adapted for certain purposes ; those most dura- 
ble and best to be applied for wet or dry places ; 
all such lessons are useful, as they are constantly 
needed. The stock department, and hints on do- 
mestic and rural economy, are highly necessary. 

Eufaula, Ala. Jno. H. Djcnt. 
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MR. TUDOR'S GARDEN. 
This superb ganlen is at Nahant, .a rough, 
rocky, narrow |)enin8ula» three or four miles long» 
juttiDg boldly into the sea, from the iom sanoy 
beach of Ljmn, seven miles northeast 6f Boston. 
Beinff onen to every ocean breeze, and whh' supe- 
rior bathing and fishing ground, it is a delightful 
summer retreat for the citizens of' the adjacent 
"towna, and has long been quite a fashionaUe, water- 
ing place for the public at Idrge. Several spacious 
hotels crown the dark cliiSs of the south end of 
^ahant, whHe pictaresoue cottaces are scattered 
here and there, occasionajly varied oy groups qf fana 
buildings, pleaeting for their tidiness, or the rfeverse, 
according to ihe means^ and tastes of their several 
occnnanta. The surface of this peiunaula is com- 
posed mostly of rocks, or hard, diy gravel ; profit- 
able gardemne, therefore, much less farming, is 
nearly out of the question. In addition to the want 
of a good« soil, the night and morning 9re cold ; 
and in the storms on. the coast, thcT wind sweeps 
across the peninsula with great violence, loading 
the air and saturating the earth with salt spray 
from the sea. Under these circumstances, few 
shrubs and trees, and these of a peculiar kind only, 
can be reared here without strong, high shelter, 
while growing vegetables and grain are precarious. 
But there^e so many persons at {Hesent residing 
at Nahant during the summer season, that gardens 
have become quite a desiderat-um. . 

Various schemes have l)een demised for a more 
successful growth o^ fruits and vegetables here, 
but uothing has been found to apswer so well as 
ample protection. Among thpse who have, adopted 
this most extensively and successfully, is Mr. 
Frederic Tudor. His garden comprises about four 
, acres, and is filled with nearly every d^cacy of 
flower, fruit, and vegetable, whicl> it is possible to 
grow in the climate of Nahant His method of pro- 
tection consists of a series«of fences. The outride 
line is 16 feet high, made of large cedar posts, dee])ly 
sunk and braced in the ground, connecting witn 
joists 3 by ^ inches, to which slats or pickets, 3 
inches wide and one inch thick, of the same length 
JOB the posts, are nailed in an upright position 2 
inches apart. To this fence espaliers of the hardiest 
kinds of fruit trees are trained. A second fence of 
the sam6 fashioii and materials, but hot quite so 
high, is run round the garden a short distance from 
the .first Then comes a third fence, with others to 
the number of nearly one hundred, short and long, 
running off at different -angles from the first line, 
makinff a complete labyrinth of the garden. To 
these oaorter fences are trained apricots, nectarines, 
peaches, grapes, and other delicate fruit. In ano- 
ther part of the nrden is a peachery by itself, of 
300 trees, grown by the tides of short slatted fences, 
a few feet apart, protected fn front by a thick hedge 
of d.wsCrf willow. One would be surprised to find 
what a difference these fences make between the 
atmosphere of the garden and that surrounding it. 
Although it was in the month of July when we 
visited the garden, without, the air was chilly and 
blustering* within, bland and warm. Several kinds 
X)f fruits were in season, all of .which we tasted, 
and found them as delicious as those grown i;i a 
much milder climale. . -- 



We found several other things here well worthy 
of record : for example, Mr. Tudor's contrivances 
with stones and different kinds of substance, such 
as pea^ forest leaves^ &c., to retain moisture there, 
the soil being excessively dry. This garden is 
well worthy of the visit of amateurs ; for, taking it 
all in all, it is ouite unique, and an .obj[ect of no lit- 
tle curiosity. We have never met with anjlhing 
like it on so extensive a scale, eithel in this count- 
try or in Europe ; and we are informed that its 
opulent owner, with great liberality, allows all re- 
spectable applicatits to walk over it at their leisure. 

AMERICAN AGRICtTLTURAL ASSOCIATIOR 

This Institution held its r<»n^lar meeting on 
Wednesday evening. May 6m. Although the 
number in attendance was small, the subjects dis- 
cussed were not deficient in intei^cst 

Alpaca Fund, — ^Mr. Moses Bamn, of Mount 
Morris, N. Y., fuinouuced through the Tremiurer of 
the. Association, diat he had subscribed $200 to- 
wards the enterprise of intro4ueing the Alpaca into 
the United States. 

• Sifrian MilUt.-^S, B. Parsons, who had recently 
returned from the Soutlu stated that the Syrian 
millet {Sorghum haiepenU) is successfuUy cultivated 
in Carolina and Georgia, from seeds procured from 
the banks of the Nile. Hiis species of grass, he 
said^ has a tuberpus, perennial root, with a succu- 
lent top, and has grown five feet hieh on the dry, 
pine-barrens of North Carolina, ana promises to 
afford a valuable forage for cattle, on the poorest 
soils of the South, wiwout manure. 

Egyptian Horse Beans, — Capt Luther T. Wilson, 
recently from Egypt, invited the attention of the 
Society to a few bushels of beans which he had 
brought from that countnr, and had deposited for 
seed in the' warehouse of Mr. A. B. Allen^ at 187 
Water Street, N. Y, He said that these beans gr6w 
all over Egypt, but principally in the upper part, 
and that they are mucn exported to England as food 
for horses. He^ remarked that they brought, at 
Cairo, seventy cents per bushel, by the careo, and 
that the annual amount carried^ to Europe, ne had 
understood, was 600,0Q0 bushels. 

Mr. Amb. Stevens explained the difference be- 
twreen the properties of £Wptian and other beans, 
and .Indian com, with reference to the feeding of 
horses, and pointed out the importance of obtaining 
a kind of bean that is not too stimulating to them, 
whidi can. be cultivated in the United Satto as a 
-field crop. He recommended that experiments be 
made in difierent parts of the country, with the 
Egyptian horse bean, both as regards its culture, 
and applicability as food for horses and other ani- 
mals; upon wnich, a committee was appointed* 
consisting of himself and the chemist of the Asso- 
diation, t.o analyze and report upon this vcfgetable, 
'forthwith, through the columns 'of some of the 
leading agricultural journals of the day. Mr. Ham- 
mersley offered specimens, procured by himself, of 
the strata of the banks of the Nile, for examination 
or analysis by the committee.' « 

The Association held a special meeting on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 20th, fronv which they ad- 
journed until the first Wednesday of October of the 
present year. 
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MEDICINAL SPRINGS AND CUMATK OF 
4 FLORIDA. 

A HioRLT Tespectable and intelli^at corredpond- 
ent from South Carolina, commenting on that |iart 
of Mr. Parsons' artide on the *' Agricalture of 
Florida," page 118 of oar April No., wh«re he 
flpnks of the conntry around Lake Monroe, says : 
** This is the one mot's Where everu iwftUid in the 
United St9le^, seeking a delightful winter resort, 
^riii come, if sititahle accommodations can be pro-, 
tided for him. The balmiest air; a loTeljrlake; 
abundant ^me; orange grores; sulphur, chaly- 
beate, and iodine spring8--sE^ in one neighborhoda, 
and of the highest virtues: I prefer the waters to 
the Saratoga, Virginia, or any European springs I 
hare visited. If you know a thorough Boni&ce 
who can commana ^6,000 capital, send him out 
there, and I will gpiarantee him a laige^ fortune in a 
few years. If I knew the right sort of man to put 
there, I would not hesitate a moment to purdiase 
the spot myself." 

On showing the abovte to Mr. Parsons, who has 
recently returned from Lake Mtti>roe» with improT* 
ed health, he corroborates all that ^ur correspond- 
ent says— speaks very favorably of- the mild and 
equable temperature of the climate, and is of the opi- 
nion that the medidnal sprites are of the highest 
value. Living there would £b cheap, and of the 
best kind. * Fish, deer, turkeys, and ducks «qual 
to the best canvass^back, are in such. abundance; 
that a single tnan with his rod and'^n, would 
easily keep a Jarge family at all times^ liberally 
supplied with fresh meat of the most delicious 
kinds. The pastures are* green all 'winter^ and 
cattle cost: little to be kept* Mutton, beef, milk, 
vegetables, eggs, and indeed all farm and garden 
products lUPs easily attainable. Besides these com- 
forts, oranges, and several other tropical fruits are 
plenty. 

Lake Munroe is only one week's travel from 
New York, and die whole distance i^ easily accom- 
plisbed by railroad and steamboat. The agricultu- 
ral advantages of the- country are coiisiderable. 
Any one wishing further details oa these onatteiB, 
would obtain them by addressing Mr. S. B. Parsons. 
Flushing* Long Island. 

THE CHECK OR BEARING RltlN.. 
I AH anxious, in this place, to add my anathema 
against that inhum^ instrument 6t torture, ti^ 
bearing-rein. It is no lees detriment^ to tfie utility 
of the animal than it is replete with-agony to him. 
It must hate been invented by.a'^sava^e, and can 
only be~«mployed by the insensate, whence the 
benefit of unbearing a draught-horse when going 
up hill? Because the head caj^r then be thrown 
i|ito its- natural poeitioh) akfi malferiaily assist by its 
weight in drawing the loa^. ii it is beneficial to 
loose the head at that time^' it mnst also be so on 
other occasions. Look at die elongated mouths of 
the unfortunate animals thus so wantonly abused — 
torn by the bit in their Unavailing efforts to over- 
come tnis truly barbarous instrument ! What pro- 
duces that dreadful llisease, ]^U-evil, but the action 
of this cruel strap; constraining the head during 
the violent exertions of tlie animal, producing in- 
flammation aQd uloeiation of the point upon which 



it articulates with the spine ? Poll-evilt so gene- 
rally supposed to oririnate froor blows inflicts an 
the part, 18 attributable alone to the' gagging-rein. I 
never saw a horse used entirely for the saddle 
attacked widi this affection. In order to obtain 
momentary relief from the torment inflicted by die 
bearing'^rein on the poll and mouth', the poor 
creature is compelled ineeseanlly to toss up his 
head. By thus strapping down the head you say, 
practically, *' I expect you to 4lraw a certain 
weight, but I will take away part of your power of 
doing so." Some have urged that the bearing-rein 
contributes to the safety of the animal, who, with- 
out it/ would be more liable to come down. • How* 
ever applicable such an argument may be to' those 
employed in quick draugnt — ^thougn even* with 
them the utility of this instrument is not only ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, but fast giving way to a more 
rational method of treatment — ^it assuredly does not 
apply to cart-horses, fbr litde fear is ever eptertainc 
ed of their falling ; and broken knees, so common 
aiQoxMr the faster breeds, are rare amongst them. — 
77^ Morse in Health and Disease, 

m 

" How iro MAKE Jt HoKss cAEST a GooD TAit.'^The 
peculiar manner in which an Arab horse' carries his 
tail has for a -long time, exdted admiration. It re- 
sults from the form of die croup, which nmy[ itself 
be an effect of art continued for a lon^ series of 
ajges. It is possible that diis deviation m the posi- 
tien and carriage of the tail may liave been first in- 
duced by the invariable Eastern custom of keeping 
the tail shorn of its hair dufin^ the period ol 
growth. The colt is docked earfy m life-, and from 
that time thodock is kept ^onstandy trimmed until 
the fourth or fifth year, or even later. This prac- 
tice, by removing die weight of hair which tended 
to press down Ihe tail during the coifs growth, has 
^he eflAiCt of improvfng its permanent position, and 
giving nse, in the course of many generations, to a 
slight deviation from the usual construction of this 
piirt of the frame. — Bnd. 

BoMft Mills. — Scarce a week parses that we do 
not receive various letters upon th^t subject of the 
cost of bone mills and their construction. Bone is an 
exceedingly hard substance, and very difficult to 
grind. It requires a mill of great strength, and a 
st^y power of at least fifteen hones. Water oi 
stem is th^ best power to be applied, that of ani- 
BQ^le or wind is too unsteady. A good mill eotdd 
not be constructed for less than41,500 so-far as W6 
jjlnbw. We have examined all the cheap coneenis 
costing from $(^0 to 9300 each, and. candidly say. 
they are jiot worth a penny for grinding bonesL 
Thejr are not strong enough, nor can they .lie made 
so without costing a high priee. After the castings 
are obtained it requires a mil-wnght to set them 
.up and construct the machiiiffy for their operatton. 

Jerusalem Ajitichokb% — ^Last yeat I planted 
one peck, and raised neam 25 bnsnela. l^s en- 
conrwed me.tp plant 15 bushels the past month, 
and if the result prove equal to that of^laet year, I 
shall get 1,500 bushels. I planted them in rows 
30 inches apart, dropping the cuttings one foot 
apart in each row. The after cult1^e will be tiie 
same as widi potatoes. R.' L. C. 
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HINTS TO COUNTRY HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Mt couotry friends have discovered long ago, 
or I have been strangely misanderstood, that I am 
a utilitarian, and therefore they will not be sur- 
prised at receiving another lecture upon the advan- 
tages of early rising, and household economy as 
connected with it. The subject can scarcely be 
brought too frequently into the notice of young 
people ; or borne too constantly in mind by those 
more advanced in years, who value time as it 
should be valued, and the acquisition of industrious 
habits, with the wonderful effects which may be 
produced by the careful management of the hpurs 
not necessarily devoted to sleep. I would ^ve 
everybody, women and children not excepted, for, 
to them indeed, I especially address- mjrsell, always 
emfiayed.^ T^eir occupations mi^ht He as various 
as their cbuveiiience should reqmre, or th^ix Pastes 
dictate — ^from making a loaf of oread or a tdiirt, em- 
broidering a purse, arranging a bouquet, or painting 
a flower, up to 8tndvin|; a science or calculating the 
return of a comet ; out they must be at work up^ 
something ; €ven when the object may appear very 
trifling — unless higher duties are Reglectea» it is not 
waste of time. — and is better than doing notiiing ; 
above all, never be guilty of so sadti mistake, as to 
dignifv idleness bv calling it test. If the hands are 
tired, let the head work Ojr'readijig and reflection ; 
if the whole frame has beea pvertasked, and ^ the 
mind sympathizes too much to be exerted to advan- 
tage, I should recommend, as Ihe best restorative, a 
short sleep, and a drive to visit some s^reeable 
neighbor, — nothing restores the exhausted i>ower8 
more effectually, than interchange of sentiments. 
■ with a friend.' Such extreme cases, however, can 
seldom happen, except to those who, are compelled 
to labor for a livelihood, or the welfare ox their 
families,— and to them rest is a luxury too rarely 
enjoyed, and too dearly bought, to lie denied or 
curtailed. 

The Celebrated Sir William Jones was a very 
earlv riser, and when he was asked how he accom- 
plished so much more than oth^r men, he alluded to 
this 'habit, and added, '* I never da n<Mng** — a. 
maxim which ought tq be written in letter^ of gold, 
and adopted by every one who a«pires to excel- 
lence. Children love to rise early, and they should 
be allowed to conttntfe to do so ; they bate idleness, 
and they should be encouraged to employ iheir little 
Angers in stringing beads, making ehains of dande- 
lion stems, or any other attractive childish pastime, 
which would teach those habite o! patient labors 
which, though thev may be laid aside for a time, 
are never entirely forgotten, and are resumed much 
more easily thin they can be acquired, when 
thought begins io influence the acUons of young 
women. . • 

Let us now suppose ^at my fair cotmtiy women 
think with me, that early rising is essential to the 
good ffovernment o( a family — tnat a late breakfast 
not only deranges the business of the whole day, 
but bv throwing a portion of it upon the next, will 
introduce confusion, not soon remedied — and then 
they will also agree with me that a farmer's family 
should never breakfast later than six o'clock in 



summet; and seven in winter. Habit will soon 
make this agreeable, and they will wonder at their 
reluctance to adopt the plan, and be agreenbly sur- 
prised to find how much too short even the longest 
day is, for all they wish to accomplish. 

In this country, I believe no lady delegates all the 
hotisehold cares to her domestics, however nume- 
rous they may be ; and in the rural districts, where 
trained sebrants are so hard to b'b obtained, and^so 
difficult to keep, if she wishes to be spared the 
horrors of keeping house aU day, she must devote an 
hour or two every mornings exclusively, to the in« 
spection of every department of her •establishment 
— dairvi poultry-3rard, kitchen, and garden'— all 
must oe carefully reviewed — and errors reformed 
before th«y become confirmed abuses. If she is 
r^ular and systematical her labor will be light ; 
much trouble will be saved ; and, what is of much 
more importance than at first «ight it appears to be, 
no one need be put out of temper by heing gently 
reminded that they haVe broken a rile. 

The whole family should be ready to take their 
seats when the cofiiSs is placed upon the breakfast 
table; no laffgard should be waited for, nor indulg- 
ied in a lazy Imbit -by having hot cofiee and muffins 
ready whenever he think« proper to make his ap- 
pearance. I have known a case where three or 
four cM, comfortless breakfasts* operated wonder- 
fiilly in curing a heavy sleeper of indulging in 
" the other nap," As soon as breakfast is over, 
and while the servants are eating theirs, the lady 
should wash the cups, glasses, &c., and arrange the 
pickle plates, castors, saJt-cellars, and other matters, 
for the dinner table— and even trim the lamps, 
which seldom bum w^l ^when left to the care of 
subordinates. 

Each member of a family$ daughters ^d sisters, 
should have a re^lar task to |$erform, which may 
he taken in rotation, that all may be familiar with 
every department of housekeeping — but no inter- 
ference with each other's duties should be allowed, 
beyond a kind hint to help the' ignorant and inex- 
pert beginner. When the cook has put everything 
m its proper place, .th^ lady should go into the 
kitchen to give her orders for dinner; review all 
that is left of cooked meats from the day before, 
and direct clearly the ihanner in which ihe fresh 
provision is to be dressed ; biit this «he will never 
oe able to do^ unless she knows practically as well 
as theoretically, how to compotind each .dish she 
orders-^-and remenibering that ** spices are the in- 
visible spirit of cookery, which should rather be 
suspected than ta8ted"-T-she should weiehand mea- 
surB the seasoning for every new dioh, until the 
cook is a complete mistress of her art. 

The dinner table should be arranged every day 
mih iht same scrupulous regard to neatness, as if 
company vniB expected — it will not -be more trou- 
blesome,- nor more expensive, and the husband or 
father will never hesitate to carry an unexpected 
friend home to dine with him ; nor feel afraid of 
finding a soiled table-cloth and unpoliriied knives; 
nor the mistress of the family fretting over, and 
apologizing for a badly-dressea dinger. 

Neatness is only another word for taste and ele- 
gance, yet the absence of it involves all that is 
most unlovely in woman. The females of a family 
should never appear at the breakfast-table in soilad 
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or tumbled drefises ; no matter how coarse or plain 
the cotton gown ; with a clean white kerchief, and 
&e hair accuiateiy brushed, it is all that is neces- 
sary to a proper appeipance. I cheerfully exone- 
rate country ladies generally, from the charge of a 
want of due attentidn to cleanliness, but i must 
confess tn sorrow, that, in a few instances," I have 
been shocked to dee fine stockings and embroidered 
collars worn in the morning, hwiuse they were not 
dean enough to a^^ear in during the latter part of 
the day ;.and I hare seeut-may J never witnes/s it 
again, a drees of expensive material and, delicate 
texture, dragged out and soiled, put 09 at break- 
fast, and worn to the dairy, because none but the 
family were present! A tK>or compliment to one^s 
father or brothers to tell them virtually, if not lite- 
rally, that, their good opinion is of less consequence 
than that of .a casual visitor, whom, perhaps, one 
may novd see again ! .£. S. 

Eutafoah. 
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GOOD TOOLS FOR BOY?,— No. 1. 

Large as the whole body of farmers in oui 
country plainly appears, when compared statisti- 
cally witn the rest of the community, consider but 
for a moment, and you will rain sight of this most 
interesting idea, that the wnole body of farmer- 
boys cannot certainly number less than many thou- 
sands, and further, mat these, growing older with 
each passing season, are gradually ihitiated into the 
various branches of farm work, till, sooner or Uter, 
they master the whole. 

Edward, for instancy, will learn to mow this 
year, though, last year, he was not ripe for.it ; and 
George prides himself that he is now able to hold 
plow, whereas, last year, tie could only drive the 
team. Very likely, then, in fact it may be said, 
necessarily, among these thousands, there will be 
some unfortunates who begin work too soon» some 
driven to it by boyish ambition, some by hard 
masters. It is a hundred-fold better that they 
should, one and all, begin late than too early, since 
learning lafe with health .unbroken, and stren^ 
whole, far outweighar learning too soon, which 
most frequently crushes at once the spirit to work, 
and always the strength. 

Working, be»n when you will, impliea tools 
now-a-days. * Some farmers, anparentiy in the 
belief that, give whatever kind of tool you. choose 
to a learner, he must use it, — ^that a good tool, 
therefore, in the unpractised hand of the boy is no 
less misplaced than an elegant copy-book to hold 
the first rude scrawl, and therefore equally foolish, 
^oncludo readily, too readily, that the boys must 
not have tools good as the best. Fancying it must 
be true in everything, that the first attempts should 
be made with the coarser means, partly led into this 
oy a stinting of cost, money being so precious, and 
the ways to spend it so many, their haMt ia harshly 
to turn ofi* the boy with an old scythe, clumsy, or 
ill hunff, with the ro^gh-handled hoe of" rusty 
blade; but let their own benevolence have full 
scope in that tool, which is newest and best—- Imy- 
thing, in the view of such econopiiali* anything 
for boys, but for men the best. 



Entirely willing to trust the candor and conunon 
sense of farmers once roused, let me ask jrou (for I 
cannot conceive) behind what shelter this wretched 
limping habit of not giving boys good took, can 
hide itself to be safe. ' ** because they have not 
skill to use such ^ because the poorer serve as 
well to break, and spoil." Shame on such a 
reason ; a mere spider-web. Long 'years of teach- 
ing from the treasured knowledge of books, loUjg 
years from the voice of a living teacli^r your boy is 
to Waste, is he ? and spend, and learn the secrets 
and motions which are to govern plowing ? It is 
not long time alone which teaches this ; for some 
old farmers, it is a pity, but a fact, are <* old fool^." 
It is not prs^tice alone, for some h^d-working far- 
mers are slaving fools; but it is time, with practice 
and with sharp attention, which beget skill in 
fanning. 

Lately, if not long ago, it has been found that, 
comparing five men, wnose strength is the same, 
whose skill* the same, never mind the ages, but 
who handle tool^ of difierent quality, that hand fur- 
nished with the best tools can do the most work ; 
that is, other things equal, the quantity of work is 
as the varying quality of the tool, and therefore ex- 
cellence of tools never f^ils to confer on the user a 
certain fragment of advantage. . Such advantage, 
great .or small, naturidly ana properly true kind- 
ness and love would lead us to give cheerfully into 
the hand of whoever has most need of it. ' 

Now, boys are, as an obvious fact, least skilful, 
having but slight acquaintance of the new business 
which they could learn, and whose door of entrance 
had, till then, been locked with grumbling caution. 
Boys are, beside the other workmen, surely the 
least strong, or mature, their young gristle not 
haidened into bone 4 ihey are most sensitive, not 
nerved to bear disappointing', and failing with the 
courage of men, however manly the youngster may 
be for his years; there is no pleasure to them 
lagging far behind, tnat 'those in uivance are laiu^h- 
ing in the outflow of sociality ; there is an ambition 
to do well,^by a thorough use of his power, which 
should be'^ned, a proper love of praise worthy to 
be nourished ; their habits of work, which will be 
apt to last life-long, ace now just cooling in the 
mould where they vrererun; the ivhole charac- 
ter of the lad is like a fused metal, so that you give 
it what cast you like-^theae are the boy himsetf. 
Who will doubt, then, that the boy most needs the 
^ood tools, the ^d 9 aye, even the best, so that, 
indulgently hearmg us so moderate, the oidy claim 
is for good tools, ye who heartily love your sons, 

?;ive them that help. - Not fit to use such ! How 
oolish to. say this, and fancy \t ! overlook the 
plain truth,, that whoever has the skill, the wit, the 
tact, so far to conquer the evils and troubles of a 
bad tool, as to use it well, can use any other. 
Ability to compass the former must, practically 
speaking,* measure a quart, if that for the latter be 
k pint. Does not the quart include a pint ? 

Candidly confess, then, if the above be so, that 
the proper conclusion is either that your son is fit to 
learn the use of -good tools, or of none^ Thus, far« 
I have battled in oehalf of good tools, for the hoys' 
sake — next for the sake of the master, or the aflec- 
tionate parent. Lert. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

B^ the steamer Britannia we are in receipt of our 
foreign journals up to Ma^ 5th. 

Maeksts.— ^rJ5A<f an improved demand. Cotton 
was firm, with an upward tendency. The stock on 
hand in Liverpoolion the Ist of Maj, was 800,000 bales, 
•flaittst 860,000 same period last year. Flour no 
cnaofe, nor can there be till the corn htH is passed^ of 
which there is a speedy prospect. buUan mud selling 
freely. ChuK had slightly advanced. Be^and Fork 
dull. Nawd Stont sales Istec. Ihliow a trifling re- 
duction. JhbMco little was doing. Wool an increased 
trade in foreign qualities. ' 

Monty was much easier and readily obtained at 3| 
to 4 per cent 

jmaican Promsiom of all kinds ware arriving finely 
in the British ports, and a quick ms«ket was antici- 
pated for them, although prices may rate low. 

Early New B>tatoe$ appeare4 in tne Irish market on 
.the 18th of ApriL They were of the e^ty eruffely 
kind, planted in Jannair, and were nearly full-sized 
and perfisctiy free from msease of any kind. 

Jn Ap^ Tru wUk Bh$iom and thtit.^We paid a 
▼isit to an old and esteemed friend, Mr. T. B. Black* 
bume; at his reaidenee in Cheahiie, and, in walking 
through his nrden, saw an apple tree bearing Uoom 
and fruit at the same time. Tne ^ples had renudned 
on the tree all through the winter, and appeared likely 
to continue there to welcome the succeedinc yearV 
fruit We brousht one of the apples Away, which we 
send to a mutual friend at New Tork, as one of the 
latest novelties from England. 

Gtumo and tlu Potato DisMsc— ^Professor Johnston 
delivered a lecture on agricultural chemistry to a con- 
siderable number of fiirmers and ethers interested in 
agricultttxal pursuits, in the town of Montrose. In 
the course of his observations the learned Professor 
referred to the application of noanure to the potato 
crop, with a view of stopping the proves of the dis- 
ease. He recommended vanous applications, such as 
Siano, pounded kelp, and pearl asn, and condemned 
e use of fermented dung. He stated, that where the 
dung was th^ richest the disease was^the worst ; and 
that there was least disease ' where guano was em- 
ployed. 

MntrodMctioH of South JmerieanPAaiQei into England 
—Potatoes from the Azores, New Granada, Oporto, 
and Naples, have* been received in the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society, and are about to be 
planted for the purpose of ascertaining whether a' crop 
of soond potatoes cannot be produced from them* 
Those from Oporto consist of a pink and white kind. 
The sample from New Granaaa was Composed of 
small, but clean fine-looking tubers. All the above- 
mentioned are apparently quite free from the peculiar 
disease of last'season. Plants of the YeHow Peruvian 
potato, growing in pots, appeared to be healthy. 

7b Effect Oreat JgricuUural ^nproMPiMnte.— Mr. Mechi 
says, in considering how these improvements can be 
most readily eflbcted— it is quite clear that individuals 
^enerail^ have jeldom the means, the ability, or the 
inclination to carry- out a peiieot system of Agricultu- 
ral Improvement j^it must oe done by companies of 
asaociated capitalists^ the same as our railwajrs and 
other great undertakings. I will venture to assert, 
from experience, that there is not, in agricultural un- 
dertakings, one4ithe of the difficulty or uncertainty that 
attended railway operations. If there had been such 
a company, I, for one, would have invested ray spare 
capital in it ; but there not being 6ne, I have carried 
out individually, at no small perBomd trouble and 
thought, those improvements which I hope to see 
some day edited, as a matter of course, hy a well-re- 
l[ulated charter, of associated capitalists, who wiU de- 
nve not only a good pecuniary benefit, but the moie 



enviable gratification of having conferred a valuable 
boon on their fellow countrymen/^Famiart* Herald, 

Bnpnved Mdkod of Managing Farm-yard Matmre^^ 
At a lat^ meeting of the Coi^ncil of the EncUsh Agri« 
cultural Spciety, -M. Encoutre submittied his plan of 
managing fiirm-yard manure. He said that the great- 
er number of finrmersleft their manure-heaps exposed to 
the rain, while the smaller number covered them with 
earth, but imperfect! v, and without entirely preserving 
them from injury ana loss ; and he was led to conceive 
that this object would be most eflbctually attained by 
covering the whole of their surface wi& a layer of tar 
mixed with lime. This covering, he imagined, would 
not«nly be a complete protection against the rain, but 
would also tend to the attainment of the foUowine ob- 
jects :-^l. The retention of those exhalations which 
nave, nitrogen for their chief element, and, in a manure 
ing point of view, are of the greatest value. 2. The 
watering of the heap by difiTerent manuring liquids pro- 
duced on the &rm, or furnished from other sources, 
should a deficiency exist 3. The acceleration of the 
fermentation and decay of the heaps by passing 
through them dififereht pipes heated by means of 
steam to a temperature ranging fiom 60 deg. to 
70 deg. F., and Applied by a boiler, of which the ori- 
Kinal price would not be more than £2 or £3. M. 
Encoutre also stated that the grain, before being sown, 
was immersed in a solution of oelatine and starch di- 
luted vrith brine, and then sprinkled with the manure 
reduced to a dry and powdery state. Having £iven 
this account of lus plan, he proceeded, to detau the 
practical results which had been obtained in France 
Dy its adoption; from which it appeared ;— 1. That 
only one-sixth of manure thus prepared would be- re- 
quired in compaiieon with the quantity of common 
&hn-yard manure usually applied for the same etrtent 
of sur&ce. 2. That the produce of grain was found to 
be one-sixth greater where his manure had been used. 
3. That after two years the same land was found to 
require only one-half of the original manurings to keep 
it in the same condition. 4. That the expense attend- 
ing the application of this manure was 8s. per acre, 
M. Encoutre, in conclusion, requested the Council to 
appoint Qne or more &rms in difibrsnt parts of the 
countnr where his expeiimedts might be repeated, and 
the vafue of his plan brought to the test of practical 
trial, expressing bis willingness to eive his personal 
attendance to each of ihe places selected, and to in- 
struct the parties appointed to make the. trial in the 
mode of proceeding. — Ibid. 

Bow to The Awnwniacal Imuot^-^IX should be diluted 
with four or five times its bulk of water, or till it is 
nearly tasteless, and used as a top-dresaing for grass 
or young com, could it be convenientl3r applied to the 
latter ; or, there may be added to it, in this diluted 
state, a sufficient quantity of gypsum, or, more direct- 
1^, sulphuric acid, for the purpose of fixing the ammo- 
nia whieh it contains. — Ibid. 

Value of Bon/e Zhtet.-^A &iiner recently instituted 
privately some comparative experiments, the results 
of whicn proved that bone-dust acts in the cultivation 
of nound as compared with the best stable manure— 

1. In respect to the quality of grain, as seven to five. 

2. In respect to the quantity, as five to four. — 3. In 
respect to the durability of the energy of the soil, as 
three to two. It produces several collateral advanta- 
ges : — 1. It destroys weeds. 2. It diminishes the ne- 
cessity of suffering the land to lie fallow. 3. This 
concentrated manure, or substitute for manure, is 
more easy of conveyance, less laborious to spread, 
and can with facility be applied to the steepest vine 
jrards or other wet lands, either in mountainous 
countri^ or in wet meadow land. 4. It renders agri- 
Culture practicable with cattle breeding or graxing^ 
Ibid 
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Ths Book of Illustrious Mecharics of Eu- 
ROFE AMD America. Translated from the French of 
Edward Foucaud, by John Frost D. Appleton & 
Co., 300 Broadway. Pp. 344, with numerous embel- 
lishments. Price $1. This is an exceedingly interest- 
ing and most valuable work, especially for the young 
mechanic. It shows him what nas been done by emi- 
nent persons in the trades, thus teaching him by ex- 
ample what he himself is capable of arriving at, if he 
Qses proper industry, economy, and fwrseTerance. 

A Texatisb om HlHiLcn Cows. By M. Francis 
Guenon, with introductory observations, by John S. 
Skinner. Published by Greeley & McElrath, Nassau 
Street, N. Y. We have not hud an opportunity of ex- 
amining the living subjects to test the accuracy of the 
wondenul discovery herein claimed by M. Gfuenon ; 
but a friend of ours m the country, who took the work 
in hand, and looked over three separate herds of cows 
comprising IdS head, embracing; all kinds of milkers, 
from very good down to very poor, informs us, that 
the ** quifW* were fu from proving infallible guides in 
distinguishing their good or bad qualities at the pail. 
Observations are now making in various places which 
will fully determine the truth of the criterion. If the 
book prove not ttue^ still it is of value as a commence- 
ment of a new kind of observation on the subject. 
And yet we think those tests already well ktidWn to 
shreWd judges, of the size and shape of the bag ; the 
texture of its skin ; the setting of tne teats and their 
number ; and the development of the milky veins in a 
calf, are more certain evidences of good or inditferent 
milking qualities, than those here given by M.-Gttenon. 

A First and Second Latin Book. By Thomas 
Kerchever Arnold. Carefully revised and corrected 
by Rev. J. A. Spencer. From' the fifth London Edi- 
tion. D. Appleton & Co, 200 Broadway. Pp. 333. 
Price $1. TheSd volumes are the first of a series of 
dascioal school books on the, basis of Ollendorfs 
much and justly admired system— imitation and fre- 
quent repetition— just as a child learns its own 
language. i 

A Practical iNTRODuanoN to Latin Prose 
Com POSITION . By the same author and reviser as the 
above. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Pp 340.^ Price 
$1 . The principal advantages which this work has over 
those of a similar- kind are, that it contains a copious, 
but concise illustration of Latin synonymes, and a 
careful and precise notation of the differences of idiom 
between the Latin and English languages.' In addition 
to this the exercises are wholly in English. We. 
Imow of none more. valuable than the two works 
above, for the elementary scholar. 

Statistics of the Woollen Manuf a cTu^xa in 
THE IT. S. ; containin|[ the number t>f T^oollen manu- 
factories in operation in the U.*S. ; the location ; Witk 
the names of the owner^ firm, or company ; the num- 
ber of cuds run by.esch ; ana the kind and quality of 
goods manufactured, &c. Wm. H. Graham, publisaer, 
Pp. 190. Price 90 cents. This is a valuable statistical 
work, and is prepared with more accuracy and fulness 
of detail tiian we could suppose possible. 

A Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Garden : 
or an Account of the most valuable Fruits cultivatea 
in Great Britain. By Geoixe Lindtey. With addi*' 
tions of all the most valuable Fruitr cultivated in 
America. By Michael Floy, Gardener and Nursery- 
man, Hariem, N. T. Published by J. C. Hiker, 129 
Fulton Street Pp.420. Price $1.50 We axe pleased 
V> hail a new ana improved edition of this valuable 
work of Prof. Lindley, Americanized by so experienced 
a pomologist as Mr. Floy, who says, very truly, that 



the superiority of 'this work consists in the exceeding 
accuracy of its nomenclature. Mr. L. availed himseu 
of the ncilities aflbrded him by the gardens of thd 
Horticultural Society of London, where fruits of all 
kinds and' from all quarters are cultivated, their cha- 
racten noted, and their merits or demerits fairly 
weighed. We need not inform our readers that tiiis is 
a standard work, apd by the valuable additions of Mr. 
Floy it'is almost as necessary to the American as to 
the English cultivator of superior fruits. - 

Coal Tar not good for Fruit Trees.— A cor- 
respondent in the Ohio Cultivator states, that a neigh- 
bor of -his had a large orchard of young apple trees, 
planted out one year; and a nomoer of fine buddea 
peach trees, some of which had been badly used the 
winter before by the rabbits ; and to all of which he 
«Lpplie4 last Ml, coal tar, hid on with a painter's 
brush, to the height of two feet fh>m the ground. He 
says thalt he fonniEl this " e fatal plaster.'' and they are 
now all dead 1— burnt up, as if u^ /ortU had oeea 
rubbed round theiftmnks I This is bad enough ; but 
my neiehbor, in his unbounded admiration of Down- 
ing, had purchased in Cincinnati a barret of the Uaek 
(kvp, and insisted upon my osinc it on some of my been* 
tiful and choiefr pMch trees, which, the spring b»&a% 
I bouffht of that excellent nurseryman, S.-S. Jackson ; 
and they, teo, are all dead 1 

A Great Later.— A friend informs ns, that he 
has a l)orking hen which laid 143 eggs last year, 
without sitting. 'She then sat and hatched out a 
brood of 14 chickens. Who can beat this 1 

An Extraordinary Potato^ — A sweet potato^ 
raised in this town firom seedplanted in June, was 
shown to us on Friday last Wnen fint taken from 
the ground it weighed /mrfMii end tVvs^Morifr pounds, 
and measured in cireumference tAtr%-/oiir inches. In 
^hape it resembled a turnip more than a potato.— > 
Newport Bkode hUmdgT' 

A Prolific Cbw. — Mr. Benjamin Eaton, of Bow- 
doin, Lincoln County, Me., owns a cow^ which, with- 
in a year, produced^/we co&es— the last time, three heifer 
ealvi^wmch are all in a thriving condition. The 
owner intends niBUiff these for his own dairy. Snch 
instances are rare of nuitfulness in cows. 

Bee FxBDER.-^Mr. Elam Bush, Of Shoreham, Yt^ 
has iust proved a new feeder, constnicted by himseli 
The oees feed actively and with perfect safety, when 
the sun shines, even in cold weather. It is a square 
tin box with a ^.flS cover, having a hole through the 
back. This is to> be frstened to the hive, so that the 
bees can pass out and into the box only^— iV. F. Mkch. 

SuoAR Crop. — Mr. P. A Champomier, of North 
Carolina, has published a pamphlet giving the detail 
of the sugar crop of Louisiana last year. Tne product 
was 136,650 hhds., weighing 607,337,000 lbs. The 
number of planten is 3.077. In 1844 the number ef 
hhds. was 191,3d4,and of pounds 204,913,000. It should 
be remarked, however, that in the above estimate of 
the crop of 1844 the cistern sugar was excluded, while 
that of the past season is included. 

The molasses crop of last yei^ was estimated by 
Mr. C. at 9,000,000 ^. ^ - - 

- CfixRRT AND Peach Leaves Poisonous to 
Sheep. — A fimner lately turned his sheep into a lot 
occupied by soms cherry trees, which had sent up 
shoots from the roots; the consequence was, that the 
sheep partook of the leaves of these shoots, and were 
sbon seen staxseriog about the lot and tumoling upon 
their heads. Many of them died, when their stomachs 
were found to contain large quantities of these leaves, 
which, all know, abound with omssie aeid^ fttal alike 
to man and animals. It shontd be known, too, that 
the stones and twigs, as well as the leaves of ths 
peachy also contain prussic acid, and are poisonous. 
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]o>niU(belrU>ehBnilo»lbelr Ibiahwd aBduound ibeli 
era*. Ther will ihmt heavy. Theie ibwp are ftj Mi. »u^ 
C, Bcotllle, Ballabiiry. Conn., n-bo bai a Urn (lock of natlTe 
BeioBa. Hedeiltnalliein f.ir hli own lue. We ihalleBdaator 

loitTa ibapnbiic f*^', p"|}f'f^"',i''.';.'fi;;;;i^j„^,j;;;ilti; 



AYRBHIRE BULLS. 

TBb anbtcrlbBT bai one ihree-yaar old Aynhi™ bolllbr tele, 
prtceflOO; al», one ihiee nionlhi -'-• —- "" •™-" '- 
Cred nam alotk Imponed by hlmiel 
Jutland. II I* bellBviil thai ibey 



price tPD. They an 
tm thrbeal hraeds In 
e BO niMilon In Ihe 
S. a. flBIBWOLD. 



NEW YORK AORICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

187 WAT«» axhUT. 
Tha Bohwlbat has Ju.l received a luge aaaottbimt of Ump- 
aDB>> inaUu, and Tower'i hoot. Fope'i, FatUMie'i, and 
BopklBi' eelebra"' "-- '—'" 




IMPROVED BERGEN PLOW. 
The robiCrtbet hai JnM received a Ipl of iba abora plowi 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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8AXT0N $L MILE89 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND STATIONERS, 

No. 205 Broadwayi New York,. 

Woald particularly call attention to their a«Ru<ment of work* 
pert^nlng to AffrlcaUave and Rural Eoonoiny, a few of whiph 
are enumerated, with the retail prices, from which a liberal dis- 
count will be mnde when a number of works are ordered at one 
time, vlx. :— 

Townley on the Honey Bee. 50 eentf . 

The American Flower fSarden Directory. Price tUKL 

The American Shepherd. Price (1. 

Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, American Agriculturist Price 9125. 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry. Ffice 91.25. 

Ruscheaberser^s Honemanshlp, Price 81. 

Stock Raisers Mantxal. Price 93. 

American F&nner*s Encyclqpsdla. Price 84> 

Treatise on Cattle. Price 83l 

Prince's Pomological Manual. Price $1.90. / 

McMahon*s American Gardener. Price 83.50. 

Iloare on the Vine. Price 63 cents. 

The American Florist Price 38 cents. 

Pameirs Applied Chemistry. Price $1. 

Ure*s Dlcdonary of Arts, Blsnnfactures, 9tc. Pried 86. 

Dana's Prise Essay on Manures. Price lA cents. 

Pessenden's Americaa Gardener. Price SOeents. 

Knowlson's Cattle Doctor or Cow Doctor. Price 35 eeolB. 

Complete Gardener and Florist. Price 37 cents. 

Buisi on the Rose. Pried 75 cents. ^ - 

Prince on the Rose, in fres$. 

Downing's Fruit and Forest Trees. Price fLSa 
*' Landscape Gardening. Price ^.50. 
** Cottage Residences. Price #2. 

Lang's Highland GottBLges. Price 81 .50. 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. ' Price 8B oents. 

Mason's Fkrriery. Price 81- 

Hind's Ditto. Price 75 cents. 
' Every Man his own Gardener. Priee l^ cents. 

The Horse, Its Habits and Management Price 131 cents. 

BoOHingaalt's Organic Nature. Price 50 cents. 

Draper's Treatise on Plants, v^ Price 83.50. 

Agncultural Almanac. Price 6 cents 

The American Poulterer's Companion ; a practical Treatise on 

the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and General Bianagement of 

the Various Bpeeles of Domestic Poultry, with lUustmtlons 

(flAy or sixty) and Portmltf of Fowls taken from Life. By C* 

N. Bement Price 81'8S. 

Clater and Yoaatt's Cattle Doctor, eotttalniiw the Causes, 
Symptoms, and IVeatment of all the DhMases inudent to Oieut 
Sheep, and Swine. SO cents. 

Essays on Practical Afpricaltuxe, by- Adam Beatty, of Kentucky. 
Price 81. 

The American Tnrf Ripgister and Stud Book. By P. N. Edgar. 
Price 83* 

Lieblg's Agricnltunl and Animal Chemistry. Price 36 cts. each. 
** nmiliar Letten on Chepistry. Price 13^ cents. . 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture (EngUah). Price 810. 
" Encyclopesdia of Gardening. Price 810. 
'* EncyciopsMUa of Architecture. Price 814. 

Bridgeman's Young Gardener's Assistant, new edition, much 
enlarged. Price 83. 

Bridgeman's Fruit Coltivator's Maaual. Price 03 cents. 
** Kltchdn Gardener. Price 03 oenu^ 

. " Florist's Guide. Price 02 cents. 

The Farmer's Mine, being the most complete work on Manures 
ever published. Price 75 cents. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand Book of Plants. Price 81 .35. 

Youatt on the Horn ; a new edition. Price 81 '75. . 

Rural Economy. By Boussinnult Price 81-50. 

Stable Economy, by Stewart. Revised by A. B. Alien. Price 81- 

Johnston's Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
35 cents. 

The Complete Fumer and Sural Economist, by Thomas G. 
Fessenden. Priee 75 cents. 

The New Americaa Orchordlstby Wm. Kdnrtek. Price 874 cts. 

The Honey Bee, its Natural History, ftc., with 35 engravings. 
Price 31 cenU. 

Beet, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary Bird, Ikmillarly de- 
scribed. Price 37d cents. 

The American Poultry Book ; being a practical Treatise on the 
Maaasement of Dome stic Poultry Price 37 cents. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for their General 
Management Improvement 4cc., by A. Blacklock. Price 50 cents. 

The Theory of Horticulture ; or, an attempt to explain the 
principal uipcratlons of Gardening upon Physiological Principles, 
byJ.Lindley. Price 8135. 

Gardening for Ladies, and Companion to the Flower Gordm, 
by Mrs. Loudon. Price 81.50. 

American Husbandry. Price 81 • "^ 

The Farmer's Instructor ; consisting of Essays, Directions, and 
Hints for the Management of the Firm and the Garden. By J. 
Buel. 8 vols. Price 81- 

A Muck Manual (br Farmen, by Samuel L. Dana. Price 50 eta. 

Chemistry Applied to Agriculture, by M. Le Comte Chaptal. 
Price 50 cts. 



Skinner on the Dog. Price 75 cents. 

Mills' Sportsman's Library. 81. 

Pastoral Life of the Ancients. 83r 

Winter on the Horse, t« jn-css. 

Ives' New England Fruit Book. 62 cents. 

American Sylva ; a Description of Forest Trees in AmericA. 

Gray's Botanical Text Books. 91.50. 

Gardner's Fanner's Dictionary. fj^lJO. 

FruitCuUurlst.byJ.J.Thomas, 03 cents. v 

Treatise on Milch Cows. 85 cents. 

Stable Talk. ^L 

Eaton's and Wrichrs Manual of Botany. 83. 

First Lessons in Botany. 35 cents. 

Ortlers promptly attended to, for all kinds of Books in every 
department orJuterature. 

8AXT0N k. MILES are Agents for all the Publieatloos otthe 
day, which will be fnmiafaed at publisher's prices. 

Also, on hand, a' complete assortment of SchooL Classical, 
Medical, and Misoellaneous Beioks, whicl» tlHV oSmiX whole* 
sale and retail, at the lowest prices for Cash. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AQRICULTURIST* 

JV<no JXBvsa, Ct F.Trowbridge. 

Ainoarlr, Jf.J. ; .^.6. Myers. 

Philadelphia. J. M. Campbell and David Landreth. 

irasAtii^toii,Pa..... Dr. &. R. Reed. 

tnioomjff jv. #•*. ..•..•.....'... ........... *E« B. Pease. 

Syracuse, Jf. r.. . .Stoddard k. Babcock and L. W. Hall. 

JSnbumtJir. T. Alden A: Markham. 

Roth69t0tj iW. X. •••.•..k... .*....■•••• .C. F. CrossBDaii. 

Buffalo, Jt. r......*. J. R. Butler Jb Co. 

Boston, Mass Sazton k Kelt 

JUiltDoukiSjWiM, TV. • Bale k Hopkins. 

Chicago, III S. P. Gale it Co. 

Colum^t, Cfa^und Momig9wurjf,JiU Hall ac Moses. 

SL Louis, Jfa....; Halsall & Collet 

( Morton 9c, Gilswold. 
LouisvUU, Kjf. <George Lapping AGo. 

i A. G. Munn. 

JVto OrUam D. Baker It Co. and N. Steele. 

Oraetaiurtt, OIJU0 W. H. Moore fc Co. 

i^arlestsn, 8. C .••..•• « J. Thompson. 

JIthons.Ooo J.J. Richards. 

Ssioannak, Cfa • Denslow 9t Webster. 

JvW(rfA,Fe.. J. Vlckerv, Jr. 

Riekmond, Va Wm. Palmer. > 

JVofcAss, JWsil. •• .'O 8. Talnter. ) 

WoodUmd, Ial, East Ftdieiana. ••...» .Rev. A. W. Pool. 

Bound vdlumes can be obtained of any of our Agents at 81-35 
pgr volume. » 



JusvPublishsd, 

A TRMTI8E ON MILCH COWS, 

Whereby the quality and quantity of milk which any cow will 
give may be accurately detannined by observing Natural Harks 
or External Indicattons alone ; the length of time she will coa> 
tinne to give milk, 4tc itc By M. Francis Guenon, of Liboirue, % 
France. Translated for- the Farmen' Library flrom the French, 
by N. P. Trist, Esq., late U. S. Consul at Haitana. With Intro- 
ductory Remarks and Observations on the Cow amd tbb Dairy. 
By John S. Skinner, Editor of the Parmen' Library. lUnstrated 
With numerous engravings. 

Price for single copies, neatly done up in paper covers, 37 1.3 
cenU. Full bon^d tai cloth and lettered, 03 1-3 cents. The usual 
discount to booksellers, agents, country merchants and peddlers. 

Farmers thfonohoat the United States may receive the work 
through the mails. The postage on each copy will be about 7 
cento. By remltUng S3 ftee of postage we will send ssvsn copies 
of the «rork done up In paper covers ; or Connuy Merehanto ^sit- 
ing any of the cities will procure the woik for those who may 
wish to obtain It Please send on your orden. Address 

GRpiLEY 9c McELRATR, 
3f , Tribune Buildings, New York. 

PERUVIAN QUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. ■ 

The subscriber keeps this superior ftrtlHzer constantly on 
hand for sale, in. bogs, barrels, half barrels, and kecs. It comes 
direct fkom the Agent of the Peruvian Company, and is warranted 
gentiine and of a first mte quality. 

Five tons and over * 3 cents per lb. 

One ton and und^r five tons.' 8 1-8 do. 

Half a ton and under one ton 31-4 do. 

Under half a ton 3 1-3 do. 

This Guano is packed In .bags weighing fVom 130 to 150 lbs. ; 
barrels, ftom 830 to 380 lbs. : half barrels fiom 115 to 130 lbs ; 
hags abont 00 lbs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ton is taken, it Is expected It will be la bags. Ko allowance 
for tare, and no charge for packacee. Cartage extra. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Watey Screet N. Y. 



HOVEY«S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

Price 81-60 per hundred plants, and SlOper thousand. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Watet Street, N. Y. 
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HkW YORK AQRIOULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Fannen, PtAnten, and Owdaaait, wfl) fin) tiw uxoist aitd 
MOST coMPLBTie asKortiiieat of AgricoJnM! inplflittots of all 
kindi, at ihH E8tablish|iicnt,erer atknd la tlw New York Mar- 
ket. Most of these Implements are of new and highly improved 
patterae, waramtad to4)e made of the beat materials, put together 
in the strongoAl mAnaer, of a very suptfrior ftnlaii, and oflbrad at 
the lowest cash jitlces. 

Apiong these iiBplementa are npwards of Fxnr dlflbrent kinds 
of Plows m&nafaciured by Rnggles, Noiuie aaHaaon* of Worces- 
ter, Bltsn., also in New Tork-^for the Botfth as well as for the 
North ; Harrows of dUArant patteraa and sises ; Rollers of wood 
and cast-iron on a new principle; Seed i9ow»n for all kinds of 
feeds, a recent invention ; CaltiTatora, with dUlerent Unds of 
taeth ; H.>rse powers of wood or of casMion, v«ry strong and sn^ 
^lor; Grain Threshers; Faaoing MlOs; MUla lor grindhig 
corn, &c, a new invention ; Com Sheltar Ibr hand or horse 
Mwer, the UUief shelling SOO bnshelsof ears par hour ; Vegetable 
Cutceis« win cat a bushel of roots for oattle In two minales : Hay, 
Buaw, and Cora-stalk Cutters ; Scythea, Rakaa, Shovels, Spades, 
Hoe»^ndeed, Field and Osirisa tools of all Unds. 

Ga^ft^s for the v to n a lUd of AoWs aaadSwtiInd hi Wor- 
eester and New York. 

8e$dt fw tkt fbn^aUd Olardner.— A eMea assortment of 
Uie various khids, iutk. aa Improvad Whiter and Spring Wheat, 



DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Not having snficleftt use for him. the subscriber oflhrs for sale 
his thoroogh bred imported bull, Prince Albert Bis shv was the 
celebrated bull. Sir Thomas Fairfhx, and bis pedigree can be seen, 
in the British Herd book, Vol. 4, page 383. He is five years old, 
a red man, of medium size, and or quiet temper. If not previously 
disposed df, he will be oiisred for sale at iba next ahow of the 
New York Stale 'Agrienltttral Society. 

Letters on the suhj«et can be addteseed to tha subscriber at Red 
Hook, Dtttcheu County, New York, where the bull may be wen. 

WOB&BT DONALDSON. 



THE AMERICAN AOAICULTUaiST. 

Published Monthly, by BsjitoK Ic Hitss, 905 Broadway, New 
York, coniahilng38 pages, royal octavo. 

TBRMS--One Dotlsr per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ; eigbt copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Soeleues order the work for distribution, 
among the members, the nrioe will be only F IFTY CBNT8 a 
year, fgr the Monthly Numbers, and SEVEHTY-FIVB CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be expected that tbesn 
orders come ofltelally, and be signed by the PQMdentor Secretary 
of the Society. The oldeet in putting our perlodf eal at thU very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming commanlty more extensivety 



Rye, Barley, Oais, Com, Bbans, Fees, Rutabaa, Turnip, Cabbage, than it could otherwise be done. We hope,'heneeforth, to se* 
Beet, Carrot, Fv>nip, Cloveir and Gimss SeedsTaitd Unproved w ^^ Agricnltniist In the hands of every Fanner and Plantflf hi the 
rieties of Potatoes. leonatry. 

Wire-aotka tmd Bievet.—DiSEtwoi kinds ud slaea oonftantly ^^^^ number of the Agriculturist oontahM hut One sheet, and 
on hand. ' .... 

^Vr(a/ix«rs.~Peniviaa and Alriean 0«ann, Bone-dust, Lhne, 
Plaster of Paris, 4m. ^^ 

#VviC aad Omammtal Trua and Sftmfo.— Onlen taken for 
these, and exeeuted from a choice of the best Nurseries, Gardens, 
and Conservatories In the United States. 

.f^'f** ^^■^'i ^*«^.* «"^ 5«ta«.- Orders exeesied for Stock of 
all kinds, to the beaiadvaataoe. 

A DtBcriptivs OnUl^gua.'^hla will be sent to 9Mf omt gratis, 
vpon application, poMt-paUL to the subscriber. & compAee 80 
pages, and is Illustrated with a great variety of wood cuts. 

The AmtrUun AgrieuiimrUi Mtummc.-^^ pnflM> with wood 
cuu. Price Sl6 per thousand. 

JsrietJtunl BooAs.— A general asaottment of all Uoda. 

A Ubeial discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Siraet, N. Y. 



DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber has on his turn aaai (hta 4;lty, meaa stock than 
he needs, and Will sell two, two-year old, aad two yearUng 
heifers, one vecrting bull, and four spring calves. The price of 
the latter wUl be from fSO to f79, when ahOBt S nonths old. and 
^LP'^SS."^ ^^ yearUngs and two-year olds, wUl be ftom SiOO to 
#125. This younjf stodc waa got by the bulls Duka of Wellington 
and the prixe bull Meteor, both possessing the blood of the herd 
of the celebrated breeder, Thomaa Bates, Bsq., of Yoriuhire. 
Easland. This stock Is out of fiiat-ftto nlUdng Durham cows 
and will carry Ita oiwn rawwmwindalhm GBO. VAIL. 

7Wy, Jkas 1^1, 1846. Si 



POUDRITTE FOR SALE. 

The Lodl Mannfiictnring Oompaay oflbr Poodrstto for sale at^ 
the following prices. At the Fiaclory on the Hackeasaek River, 4 
mUes from New York in bulk, 39 cents per bushel, and 81.63 eta. 
ner barrel. DeUvered in New York ftom 1 to 6 bUa.. f9 00 per 
bbl. : 7 bbis, and over, $L73 per bbl. Apply to th« oflke of the 
Company, 51 Libertv Street, or to A. B. Allen, 187 Water Street, 
where printed dliecuona and other lnfo«nation mar oa obtained. 

May, 2t * ^ 

' '- FOR SALE. ^ 

mairt hone. This breed haa 
_^ . . - Governor Jay, for tha laat century. 

They are TMcken, aad not ptuart. He Is Syeaia old, and tho 
only sRtfrs horse of the breed which is left He la very foat, will 
lack his mile within 3 minutes. Uoveee of tMs bnjad aieUffhly 
vsteaoiedaa saddle horaea for ladlea aad BaaUaBMi. and bring a 
veryhJghprtce. Apply to JaoMa R. Day, No. M Ubarty Sifeet, 
New York. 



Atll blooded Nanaganaatt, 
in the ikmily of the Into Gov 



FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

The Subeciiber haa been so often inquested to add Garden 
Seeds to his assortment of Field S e e d s, that he has at length eon- 
aented to do eo^ and now aflbn for aala a great variety, grown by 
5SR?^*ftL peiBona, and pat w axpreeslv for him. They are 
flnah, and he confidently tf^ mny be railed upon. 

A. K WM^Uo. 187 Water Sttnet. N.Y. 



TO QARDENSR8 AMD NURSERYMEN. 

CutHron TaUieM er Ahaite BHtntftr ffafd.— This te a lecent 
Attventlon, and is so constructed as to receive the namo of any 
aaed, plant, or tree, under a glass cover, thus keeping U sAfo and 
always distinct to be seen. They will last half a century, and 
are very cheap, costbg only SO cents to tLSO per ' 



is traAsporifed by mall under the same regtd^hns as newspaaen, 
via. : free any distance not over 30 miles lirom its place of putrilca- 
tlon: over this aad within 100 miles, or to any town In the Stnto 
of New York, ens emt pottage on each nnmber,aBd one anda Wf 
ceal« If over 100 mliea, without the State. 

Back Volumes of Tan Annicjoi AeKicuLTuaier, with 
tables of eoatents complete, for snle at SUOO each : ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound In cloth, 91.S5. Theee ara nand- 
some, tasteftal books, and make very desirable pramtumn for dla- 
tribution with Agricultural Soclatles^acd should also find plaoe^ 
In all our District School libcartes. They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American Fsming, Stock -Breeding 
and Horilcnlture, 'extant When several copies are ordered, a 
liberal discount will be made. . . 

Bdltors of newspapers noticing the anauprs of thla wodc month* 
ly, or advertising It, will be ftinilshad a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this oiAce. » 

QUANO. 

The Snbsertbers offer for sale, oh vary accommodating lenna, 
the balance of the ship 8hakspeare*s euso, the only dwset la»- 
portatioa into this port ftom Ichaboe. Much guano ftom pthar 
parts of Africa has been sold as Ichaboe. which on trial haa prt>- 
duood unfovorable results. To prevent the loss of anmMinla, thla 
cargo haa been put In air-tight casks. Apply to 

Feb, 0, 1810. E. K. COLLINS 4; CO., S6 Booth St. 
. ■ .1.1 ■ .. ■ ■ • I » . ■ 
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ECONOMICAL MODE OF PftE^ERTlIfO 
CHEBBIES. - 

A ramrn of ovs, wko was traTellini throngh 
the county, of Suflblk, oa Long Island, a fan 
nontbs ago, informs as thai, in stopping at a public 
hoiiM, h« was Burpriaed to fiail on the table a 
cherry pie, apparenttj as fitsh and ^ood as though 
the frail had just been plucked from the tree. On 
ioquirinc vlieTe the cherries had been obtained, he 
vraa told that they had been gathered nearly a year, 
and had been preserrw] agreeably to the folloving 
recipe:— 

Irocnre the cherries ripe and fresh from the tree, 
and without any preparation, put them into a bottle 
or wide-nonthed jar, fllling it about three-fourths 
folL lllen pour in common mohsses, fresb and 
cool from the cask, until the vessel is nearly filled j 
cork or seal it up aii-tighl, and set it aside in some 
cool dry place, occaBionally shying the TeBsel. in 
order tlut its contents may be well mixed. A por- 
tion of the molasses will be absorbed by the cner- 
ries, which will render them Bofficiently agreeable, 
when roads into padding o[ pies, without the ad- 
dition of any su^ or srrap. The lii^uid which 
jeinains in the iar after the cnerries are taken out, 
has an agreeaSle Savor, and, when i«i)ced with 
water, forms a wholesome and refreshing drink. 

THE NATIONAL FAIR. 
This was opened at Washington, D. C, on 
21bI of May, and continued nearly three weeks. 
It was the first National Fair ever attempted ii ' 
United States, and was held for the double purpose 
of dtaplay and sale of the difierent kinds of doi^es'' ~ 
manufactures in wood, metaSs, silk, cotton, a 
woo!. The exhibition exceeded all expectatic 
and required two large halls about 400 feet 
length, to accommodate the diienut vticlea bioaght 



in. Of these there were an immense variety of 
superb finish, and great utility. The number of 
visitors at the Fair was estimated at over 30,000, 
and the receipts for sales of tickets went far to pay 
its expenses. It was an ezperiaent, and has beea 
eminently successful. A goodly number of agri- 
cultural traplements were exhibited, and attracted 
much aitenton. We trust there will be a repetition 
of this Fair. Few things are better calculated to 
bring the North and South together, and give Ihs 
people of this mighty Union an idea ^f the immensa 
value and great variety of its domestic fabrics, 
Washington, during the session of Congress, is jiut 
the place for holding such a Fair; its natuial posi- 
tion makes it a sort of middle ground, and being tho 
seat of government, it will naturally attract more 
visitors than any other place out of the city of 
New York. 



EVIDENCE OF THE SEXES IN THE 
STRAWBKBRY PLANT. 
Mr. B. S. Jacison recently exhibited before th« 
Cincinnati Hnticultural Society, the following 
strawberries, which show concluuvely the influ* 
ence staminate flowers (males) have over pisQliatc 
ones (females); — 

1. Hovey's pistillate seedling, grown wUh gtami- 
nsies near; bad 30 large perfect btiit, and every 
blossom a perfect fruit. 

2. The same strawberry grown by itself; SS 
blossoms, a few defective, but not a single fruit 

3. The old genuine Hudson, grown with stami- 
nates near ; 2G perfect fruit, and every blossom 
produced a perfect beny. 

4. Tlie same strawberry planted wilh th« I* 
Orange Hautbois; 38 blossoms, with not a single 
perfect fruit, but some very sauU deJ*etiT« beme*. 
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(The object of this exmriment was to tesl iltc ques- 
tion whnber the Sculeta could b« impr^naled with 
tha Haulbois.) 

9. HoTey's Perfect (Bloesont) ; 32 blossoms, but 
not B single perfect beny. 
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a moment, any time it is required to be cleansed. 
This is important to be dqne after eiery churning, 
in order to keep it sweet, and from tainting the 
cream. Price from 92.00 to ¥4.00. 



AGRICULTDRE IN CHINA. 
" The great requisites in the Chinese system of 

r culture are maaure and watery and, to obtain 
e, their whole energies are devoted. The soil 
is rarely allowed to lie fallow, and in most parts 
produces two crorw annually. It is asaidaously 
pulverized, and dinerent soils are also mixed tO' 
gether to improve the quality of each. They will 
eury saod for a long distance, to mix with clay — 
heavy soils, and loam, to put with that which ap- 
pears too loose. During the few months of win- 
ter, is the southern provinces, the soil is sometimes 
thrown up inta heaps, where it has been mixed 
with some vc^table matter, thus making a kind 
of compost, and also presenting a greater surface 
to the air ; after which, those lands which require 
flooding, are covered with water, and hoed and 
turned over, until the whole surface is reduced to 
mud. This process has still a fuither fertilizing 
tendenn. ForamMiure.theChinese collect everj-- 
thing of a vegetable or animal kind that can pospi- 
bly Be applied to such a purpose. Reservoirs, of 
brick or wood, are dug in the banks of the tield, 
near a canal, into which every refuse substance is 
put The principal one has a rooi qver it, and is 
plaateredi that the contents may not be absorbed 
'into the earth. Besides this principal one, large 
vases of stoneware are sunk in the f^rouod, at con- 
renient places, for the use of passing travellers. 
The children and poor people are continually em- 
ployed in collecting refuse animal and vegetable 
matter with which to fill uji these receptacles; tbe 
sweeping of tbe streets, hair from barbers' shops, 
ofU from the butchers, fealhets, horns, and bones 
reduced to powder, soot, anil the deposits of creeks 
and rivers, are all industriously gathered up and 
thought sufficiently valuable to be carried a ^leat 
distance, especially if water carriage is convenient 
The dung of all animals is esteemed above any 
Other kind of manure ; it often becomes an ar- 



ticle of commerce, in the shape of small cakes, 
which are made by mixing with it a portion of 
loamy earthy and then thorouKhly drying them. 
These cakes are never applied dry, but are diluted 
as much animal water as can l>e procured. Old 
plaster is esteemed so valuable a fertilizer as some- 
times to induce a farmer to re-plaster an old room 
that he may fertilize his fields with it. Before ma- 
nure is taken out of the receptacle, in the field, it ta 
safiered to become half putrefled, in which stale it 
" put upon the plants. Some seeds are put into 
mure until they have germinated, while others 
are planted enveloped in their appropriate manure. 
After the plant has grown a few inches, it is aeain 
manured with that which is much diluted. The 
effecl is immediately apparent in an accelerated 
growth* — Chinett Repoiilorjf. 



GuvfDfTont.—fto. 53. 
GaiNiMTOitES are now generally hung on friction 

rollers, and moved with a Ireaille, so ihal the pet- 
in grinding can thus turn the stone himself with- 
it ine assistance of another. 

Ttiese rollers render the movement of tfie stone 
!ry easy, and nre so contlnicled that fhey can 
adily be applied to the stone without the aid of a 

mechanic. ^Pricc of rollers 82.S0 to frl.OO. 

Impoeted Sji.toii SuEEF. — UnJer this head we 
had but a moment to give a hasty notice in our last 
No., page 198, of four Saion bucks and four ewes 
just imported from Germany, by Mr. Scoville, of 
Connecticut After our paper oad gone to press, 
we had an opportunity of examining these sheep 
fully, and found that tliey more than justified al! 
the eneomiums we then passed upon them. The 
staple of their wool is very fine, soft, and even ; 
the fleeces heavy, and so close as to he impervious 
to rain. Their forms are quite euperior, and they 
show such vigor, size, and conslituliorf, as to give 
ua an entirely (liffcrent opinion than we had before 
entertained of Saxon sheep. We really think them 
a valuable importation, and veil calculated to im- 
prove American Saions in size, constitution, and 
weight of fleece, and as such we earnestly recom- 
mend them to the attention of our flock-masters 
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:r HEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

The meetings of. this Club were respcctiTely 
held on the first and thintTuesdaysof June, utd the 
principal subjecl diseased was Indian Corn, ite 
lues, modes of cookhiKi plantinKi &c. 

Gitmtytm. — Mr. Meigs read a paper from the 
Revue I^HorliculIure de Paris, on the eBects of 
light and shade npoo Tegetation, by M. Foileau, 
from which we extract the followiag: — 

" ^ade is neceasarj for all ptanta in their 
fancy, or when tfaey are diseased, or when the^ 
hkvs SDfiered violence by removal. Seeds rermi- 
nale best in obscurity, and ore beet when shaded 
for a few days after. The clouds fumiBh each 
shade often, but art usea means to give shade to 
them. Seeds that mast be sowd on the surface, 
with little earth over them, grow best if shaded for 
a time. Shade is necessary for such flowering 
tdania as are desired to prolong their flowfring and 
ireehiieM. Shade is important to all plants in 
alipa, and is almost indispensable in order thai they 
may root well. Plants in light purify the air by 
absorbing carbonic acid and diBengaging the oxj' 
gBi), and they eoimpt the air at nigbl by suffering 
carbonic acid to escape without being decomposed." 
It is upon tbia principle that the new and particular 
kind of manuring called " Gurueyism," depends, 
which is stated to bare been employed with signal 
•ueceesby Mr. Gume^, a farmer in East Cornwall, 

D" land. The operation consists in covering grasB 
with lon^ straw, coarae hay, or other fibrous 
matter, which is allowed to remain uponlhe ground 
until the giua tprin^ thro^h it to the uesired 
Mght, aad then rahing it off and spreading it mi 
another portion of the field ; the operation being 
repeated so long as the straw or hay remains suffi- 
ciently entire to admit of convemssl application. 

Indian Fuddiag, Hotnmony, kc — A. Barclay, 
Esq., British Consul, sent two valuable directions 
for cooking the exc«llent hommony, which he pre- 
sented to the club a few weeks ago, which will 
soon be pubhshed in th«Baportal theCommtttee 
on this sabjecL 

Mf. Samuel Allen ptCMnted to the club th« 
" Farmer^ Own Pudding," made by a lady, the 
diieotionabnd coat of whicn wercas fouows x—Z Ibo. 
yellow com meal, 6 cts. ; 1 lb. of beef suet, 8 cle. ; 
li pints of moUsaea, 8 cts. ; 1 lb. of dried currants, 
12 ctB— Total, 34. cts. Time reqairMl to boil it, 
four hom*. 

Hr. A. empbaticaDy ramaAed that this pudding 
was made bj a ladyj " because," said he, " a sus- 
picion baa gone abrMd that the bachelors of this 
dab were monopoliaing the rights of the ladies, in 
eooking tfa^fTBriona delicious samples brought for- 
ward hare. Thit ii a libd ! The ladles, and not 
the bachelors, have done all the oooking." 

The pudding was then served out to thittf or 
forty members of the club, and all ^p«ed that 
was excellent; whereupon, a nnaaimous vote 
thanks was passed both to the donor and to die lady 
who made it 

KUn-dritd Corn. — Mr. John 8. Skinner read ex- 
tracts from letters from M&r]fi»ai and Delaware, 
relating to kili^rying corn, with the view of show- 
ing die neeeesity of preparing com for exportation 
b; this process, without which, it is very Itrtiis (o 



become heated and musty, so as to render it unlit 
either for man or beast. One of the writers. Dr. 
James W. Thompson, states that as " com is be* 
coming an article of ex.port to other sonntries, in- 
quiry was naturally awakened to know .the beet 
modes of preparing it for transportation. Expe- 
rience teaches, so mr as yet ascertained, that com 
intended for exportation most be JWn-iried, if not 
manufactured, in the countty which prodnees it 
lliiB process was attempted in Connecticut at the 
cloee of the Ttevolution. I^e Connecticut millera 
used the white 'corn, and produced an inferior 
article of meal, owing to want of akill in «epahng 
it. The Brandjwine millers perfected their kiln 
and adopted the yellow con. by way of distinction. 
From greater proliciency in kiln-dryina and manu- 
facturing meat, they soon engrossed the West In- 
dian markets for their yellow meal, and this induo* 
ed our faimere to grow so extensively here the 
yellow corn. At the ssvetal milfe on the Braudy- 



feclly good for a long period, and does not appear 
to be deprived of any of its nutritire quhtiM by 
beine subject to heat" 

The other writer, Mr. James Canby, of Wilmisf- 



_^ that the kiln-dried Indian commeatm 

factured lure, will have to be exported in place of 
the com itself. Tbe latter he finds invariably be- . 
comes so musty when packed for exportation, that | 
it is unfit for ell purposes of manufacture. The i, 
only method to get the article into Bngland enlirelj 
sweet, is to sendordersfortbemsaf only, andaUow > 
manuraclurers of good chaiacler to fill these orders." 
Mr. Charles Henry Hall stated Out it was a mis- 
taken notion to suppose that Indian com would not 
thrive in Europe. It grows in Suun equal to that 
of any other country, even better than in onre— but 
it is solely used there for feedinz swine, fcc. If 
tbe Spaniards had the reqniute industry, they could 
easily nndersell us, and snpply England. 

THE BETOLVINQ HAT RAXE^Fi*. H. 



will rake from fifteen to twenty-five acres per daj.' 
It can be used lo good advantage even on qute 
n»iSh ground: Price «7.M to W.OO. ' 
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CULTtmS OP STRAWBEBHIES. — ^FOBEION CATTLE. 



CULTUKE OF STRAWBERRIES. 

Whzk we consider how easily strawberries are 
cultivated, the deiicapy and healthfulness of the 
fraiU that it is the earliest in the season, and ap- 
pears without a rival, we are astonished te And how 
lew of the farmers have them in their sardens — 
they usually doing withoht them, or depending 
upon the ca|^ricious, wild growth of a small and in- 
ferior kind in the fields. To say nothing of the 
luxury of having, an abundance of strawberries 
during the season, in our own families, it is one of 
the most profitable fruits cultivated ; and many a 
fanner in this vicinity has made a snug fortune by 
growing them for the city market Particular at- 
tention is eiven to this business in New Jersey, 
where patches will be found in abundancsb varying 
from one to fifteen acres. 

They are usually brought to market in small 
baskets holding one-third of a quart, and the price 
varies from a to 10 eents, according to the season 
and the time of marketing them. Twenty thousand 
baskets have been jacked from a single acre, and 
Bold at an average price of 5 cents per 'basket, 
making a product of $1 ,000. This is an uncommon 
case, however, and we presume it might be fairer 
to assume that eirht thousand baskets would be a 

Sood average yi^d per acre, sold at 4 cents, pro- 
ucing $Z20. The expenses of culture and mar- 
keting are heavy; but admitting that they net the 
gBower only one-and-a-half cents per basket, m the 
fiddt and that he gets only six thousand baskets, it 
would leave a profit of $90 per acre. Suppose 
that only half this sum, #45 per acre» is realized, it 
would still be a g^ood business to farmers in the 
neighborhood of cities. 

K The best months to set out strawberry plants in 
this climate are August, September, March, and 
April ; at the South, we should say, October, No- 
Tember^ February, and March. But as it is gene- 
rally impossible to get plants ffom the North before 
March, to send South, they should be ordered for 
that quarter as early as September, and then they 
would be certain to arrive there in ^season. The 
Tines produce few berries the first year, but very 
abundantly the second and third. After this the 
fruit rapidly deteriorate; in size and quality, and 
new plantings should be brought into bearing, and 
the Old ones dug up. 

'. We expect soon to be favored with a series of 
articles, with illustrations, on the culture of straw- 
berries, from a gentleman in this vicinity, who has 
devoted much tune and attention to them, we there- 
fore forbear any further remarks up^n ti^e subject 
for the present 

FOREIGN CATTLE. 

Abottt eight months since, we noticed the 
following paragraph in the New England Farmer : 
"The Massachusetts Agricultural Society have 
recently imported from England and Scotland, one 
bull and four cows of the North Devon, and a bull 
and four cows of the A3rr8hire breeds ; all said to 
be good of their several kinds, at a cost of $3,000." 

It was with great pleasure and satisfaction that 
we read the above raragraph, and it was our inten- 
tion at the time to nave made some remarks upon 



it, but such has been the demand upon our.coiumns, 
that we have not been able to find a place for them 
till now. This importation, together with a subse- 
quent one by Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, 
shows that the j^od old Bay State is alive to the 
improvement of its beat stock, and that a reviving 
interest pervades this as well as many other sec- 
tions of the conntij. We trust tiiiat while these 
imported bulls are judiciously bred to native cows, 
the imported cows may be bred to none but these 
bulls, or othen of pure breed fully eaual to them, 
so that the stock will be kept pure and perpetuated 
with a view of improving that of the country at 
large, for generations yet to come, and not be n^* 
leeted vind sufifered to run out, as has been the case 
with- pretty much all, heretofore imported. We 
admire the liberality of the Massachusetts Agrioul- 
tural Society ; 03,000 for ten animals — $300 each--> 
is a pretty nigh price though to send ajbroad these 
times for neat cattle ; and we hope, before any more ^ 
importations are made^ that the BocietiQs and people 
of this country will cast about a little, and see if 
they cannot supply themselves equally well at 
home, and at a much cheaper rate ; for we hold it 
the duty of every good citizen to expend his money 
in his own country, when it \b possible to get any- 
thing like the value for it, rather than send abroad. 
Upwards of four years ago we came to the conclu- 
sion, after a pretty thorough personal inspection of 
the different breeds of neat cattle in En^nd,*that 
we only wanted now and then a very superior buU 
or so, to give fresh l>lood to our stock, and that we 
already have abotit asjcood materials imt bM neces- 
sary improvement as Great Britain can furnish us ; 
ana to uiis opinion we still adhere. 

Let us now look abbut a little, and name a few 
enterprising persohs who have imported and are 
breeding Devons and Ayrshires, saying nothing of 
the numerous and wide-spread Durhams, and the 
choice breeds of Herefords scattered over Uie 
country. 

Mr. Patterson, of Marylaiid, has a herd of pure 
Devons, the originals of whicii were imported up- 
ward of thirty years ago, from the best herds in 
England. These he -has continued -lo breed with 
great success ever since, improvinr their blood with 
continued fresh importations wnenerer it could 
be of the least advantage for him to do so. His 
herd numbers more than one hundred, all thorough' 
bred, and we believe as good animals as England 
can produce. He raises many steen annually of 
the purest blood, and most faultless forms, for the 
simple reason that the demand for his young bulls 
is far short of the increase. So fastidious has he 
been in his breeding, thatfor several jf^xs after he 
commenced, he steadily refused to part with a 
single animal to breed, until he had got his herd to 
suit him in thetr general excellence, and he had 
made hi& third trial of imported bulls from England, 
the last one, from Bloomfield's herd, the same from 
which the Massachusetts bull was taken. At 
length, when he opened his herd for sale, he placed 
the choicest of &em, except the selections ior his 
own immediate breeding, at the moderate price of 
#100; and neither more did he demand, nor less 
did he ask. Would it not have been quite as well 
for the MaasBchosette Society to haiw purcbascd of 
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Mr. PSttterson at $tOQ each, nthtrthaii in England] Let ua be undentood. - We have no wish, in the 



at 9300? 

Mr. Colt, of New Jersey, has some beautifal 
X>eT(»s; the Messrs. Hun bat» of Connecticttt; 
Mr. Washhum. ol Otsego County, this Slate, has a 
fine her4 imported by Mr. Rotch, and eroased in 
with Mr. Patterson's stock; Mr. Allen, of Blaok 
Rock, has a choice herd, made up from Mr, Patter- 
son's stock and recent importati<Mis from England. 
Messrs. Garbntt & Breck, of Genesee Cotmty, haye 
been breeding snpeuor I>errQB cattle U9 3rea», iuid 
ks^ October adyertised a pahlic sale of 40 to 60 
head. With all their eflbrts, they could only sell 
14 head, at an avenge price-of #60 eaehr The 
Biassachnsetts importation cost #300 each, as 
before remarked ; and those who ^^o Men bodi, 
My, they are in no respects saperior to Messrs. 
Garbatt & Breek*8» when for the same* money they 
could haye got fiye for one 1 

A few years sinee, a yoang Englishman imported 
into the western part of this State, a yery -sap^or 
young ball aad two heifers, pare North DewonB, 
mm the herd of Mr. d)ayy, of North Monlton, 
Beyonshire, one of the best breeders of this sort of 
stock in fingfluid— his animals generally taking the 
first prises whereyer e^Uiibited. These he found it 
difficult to dispose of at f 100 each. They fell into 
hands tiiat appreciated them, aad are now highly 
yalaed: A majority of the cows composing the 
nboye hwrds, are good milkers, ffiving from 16 to 22 
quarts par 9a^, nudcing rather mOTe than an 
ayersge' proportion of butter, thus showinl^ the su» 
perior qwity ol the milk. 

Now, as to Ayrshires. Mr. John P. Curiiing, 
of Watertowa, near Boston, some ten yean since, 
or more, imported eight or ten cows, and one or 
two bulls, which he ordered to be selected from the 
yery best breeds, wi^out regard to cost, in Scot- 
land. These he has bred^eyer since, and; with his 
accustomed munificence, has gv0iiiaway,as we un- 
derstand, seyenl young animals eyeiy year, both 
to Agricultural Societies^and to indiyiduals, for the 
benefit of the public. Of this liberality, the Massa- 
chusetts Society have, Very unwisely, as we think, 
declined to avail themselves.* 

Capt George Randall, of -New Bedford, some 
yean ago, imported seyeral Ayrshiresof great>z- 
ceUence, from which he has bred^inany young ani- 
mals of equal pretensions, and sold at moderate 
prices. Mr. Griswold^ of Connecticut, and -Mr. 
mten, of New York, have also imported the beet 
animals that money could procure ; several other 
individuals in different parts of the country have 
done the same. In September, 1644, we saw 
standing in the Aynhire quarter of the Stale Cattle 
Show, at Poug^hkeepsie, an excellent bull, imported 
into Montreal two yean previously, and sent there 
for sale, with full pedigree, and approved descent; 
lor which the owner could' not obtain $100 ! 
Two or three recently imported. eoVs ^ wen 
tiiere also, which cohld have been bought for that 
sum each. And yet, with aU these fine animals 
befon the public, ^m several different herds of 
unquestionea excellence, the Massachusetts Society 
sends to Scotland, at an expense of #1,500, to buy 
ftve Aynhires^in no way superior to vrhat they 
could at any time obtain at home for one-third 
ihe money. 



slightest degree, to discourage the promotion of the 
hignest excellency in all Uiat appertains to our 
agricultural advancemeht." We advocate improve- 
ment in its greatest extent, and in> nothing more 
than in our domestic animals. Numerous indivi- 
duals in our country, with a spirit and liberality 
nowhere surpassed,- have invested thousands of 
d(^n in the importation of foreign cattle of the 
most approved quality, and from them have bred 
herds equal in value, and in all desirable points, to 
their onginals. But how have they been reward- 
ed f In nine cases out of ten, they have suffered 
the deep mortification of finding their efibrts and 
their enterprise unappreciated, by those who, ap- 
proving their value, are about Jo adapt them to 
their own uses ; and of seeing th<^m, like this in- 
stance of the Massadiusetts Society, " pass by on 
the other side," telling them in effect/ that this 
stock, though of acknowledged excellence, has de- 
teriorated in their hands, and that they have no 
confidence in American-bred cattle ? Is this fair i 
Is it Just ? 

We insist upon it, that there are as good and as 
careful breedere in America as in England, for all 
practical purposes. We know several cases where 
imported stock have actually become improved in 
their progeny by American breedere; although we 
consider that those extradrdinary instances of in- 
dividual dcill in occasionally, producing uncom- 
monly fine animals, have not been developed here as 
frequently as in Ei^fland. But let it be remembered, 
that such animals as astonish Englishmen or 
Scotchmen at home, do not come to America. We 
cannot afford to pay for them y^ But we have 
got the blood of these superior animals, and wHl 
soon be in the way of producing it equal to 
themselves. 

Let us now sustain each other— at least, until our 
domestic deinand shall carry prices up to something 
like a compensating amount for the heavy capital 
already invested in our improved stock ; or until 
the reduced cheapness on the other side the Atlan- 
tic shcdl be a sufficient reason for passing by ani- 
mals and he^ds of equal excellence on this. 

lime applied to vegetable matter, 
shduld be newlt-made, and com- 
pleti:ly slacked.. 

Nxwi^T-MADx lime') according to Dundonald, from 
its power of destroying, or as it were burning 
vegetable and animal bodies, is termed' caustie. 
When applied to <Hgaiuc bodies, containing moist- 
ure, it rapidly destroys their adhesion, or conti|kuity 
pf parts, and disengages from^em hydrogen and 
nitrogen, forming volatile alkali. The residuum 
wiU ba found to consist of charcoal, i^d of a com* 
bination ^f hme with the phosphoric aad other 
acids, forming saline mattiars, which are nearly in- 
soluble. The above effects are produced by the 
application of lime to peat, or to soils containing 
much vegetd^Ie matter ; part of which is dissipatea 
in a gaseous stete, and part combines with the 
lime, forming insoluble compounds, which cannot 
promote vegetation, until brought into action by 
other saline substances, either on the prineiple;of 
superior affinity, axxm that of the double elsctiva 
attnctions. 
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Hence, when hot, or jiewly-calclned lime is 
broken into pieces of a small size, and mixed with 
peat, moderately humid, heat is disengaged, and 
that heat, by the slacking of the lime, when it is 
applied in too great a proportion, is so increased, 
as completely to reduce the peat to charcoal, and to 
dissipate, in a caseous state, all its component 
parts, excepting tne ashes, part of the carbonaceous 
matter, aim such a portion of the carbonic acid gas 

generated in the process, as is absorbed by the lime, 
y which that substance is made to return to the 
state of a carbonate. No benefit can, therefore, 
arise by this method of preparing peat with lime, 
the object not being to destroy and dissipate in a. 
gaseous state the component parts of th« peat, but 
to make such a.combiuation with the lime, and the 
gas generated in the process, as will, on the ap^di- 
cation of the mixture to ground, promote the 
growth of plants. 

This object is best attained by mixing newly- 
made, and completely slacked lime, with about five 
or six times its weight of {>eat, which should be 
moderately humid, and not in too dry a state. In 
this case, the heat generated will be moderate, and 
never sufficient to convert the peat into carbona- 
ceous matter, or to throw off, in the state of a gas, 
the acids therein contained. The ^ases thus gene- 
rated will be converted into volatile alkali, which 
will combine, as it is formed, with the oxygenated 
part of the peat that rema.ins unacted u|)on by the 
lime applied for this special purpose, m a small 
proportion. By this mode of conducting the pro- 
cess, a soluble saline matter will be procured, con- 
Btsting, in part, of phosphate of ammonia, the 
beneficial effects of which on vegetation will be too 
apparent to need further comment 

inattention, or ignorance of these important facts, 
has probably, in many cases, defeated the vfishes 
of the farmer in the application of this preparation, 
which is particularly recommended as a top-dress- 
ing to grounds under pasture. The proportion of 
the lime to the peat here ^Wen, should be carefully 
attended to, and the mixing of the two substances 
together should be performed under cover, in a 
shed or outhouse constructed for that purpose, as 
too much raiii, or a too great exposure to air, will 
preyent a due action of the lime upon the peat. 

The success of most operations, but more espe- 
cially of those of a chemical natare» ffreatiy depends 
Upon a regular and dae observance of circumstances 
apparently trivial. 

CJUTADA Gtpsuh. — ^Mr. Moyle, of Canada West, 
recently addrewed a communicaition to the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, on 
tile subject of the resuits obtained by him with the 
cretaceous gypsum, to which be had referred in. a 
lonner letter ; with an opinion, that, to the use of 
this cheap dressing, he attributed the great fertility 
of Canada, and a statement that on one of his own 
50*acre fields, chiefly wheat, he had, last summer, 

Eown 40 bushels to the acre ; the land of his farm 
mng been through the usual rotation of crops for 
the nine yean previoii^, and the portion on which 
this wheat was grown never having had any dress- 
ins wl^ttever, excepting one bushel per acre annn- 
mlly of the plaatef (gypsum) in question. 



DISSOLVING BONES IN SULPHURIC ACID. 

The discovery of Dr. Liebig of dissolving bones 
iii sulphuric acid for the imrpo«es of manure, has 
been so clettrly established by the experiments of 
the Duke of Richmond and other agriculturists in 
Britain, that nothing seems now to be wanted but 
some economical plan of introducing it into the 
ordinary routine of farming. Mr. rusey, in a 
paper on this subject, in a late number of the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, points out, in a popular way, what Liebig 
theory is, and in what the peculiar active principle 
of bones consists. 

"Bones, it is well known,*' he says, **'haye been 
long used in England for (he turnip crop { still* 
though their success on some soils was certain, the 
cause of that success was by no means so clear ; foi 
fresh bgnee are made up ox oil, of "jeJly or gelatine, 
and of phosphorus united with lime. But when the 
oil was boiled out of the bones they still acted, and 
when the jelly was burnt out of thtm, they Mill 
acted even more rapidly — so that without at all 
saving that either the oil did nothing, oir the jelly 
did nothing, it became clear that the ])eeuliar active 
principle of bones is ihe phosphorus combined with 
the lime ; and, as the quantity of the Kme is insig- 
nificant, that it is the pn6q^horu»— ^ pale substance 
like wax, which has the singular property of jriv- 
ing a faint blue light when in tne dark. This 
curious substance, it appears, tvhich may be bought 
for a few pence, at any chemist's, is one of the 
main elements with which nature works in com- 
pounding seeds and roots serving ior the food of 
man and of beast. 

*' In bones, however, the phosphorus, in an acid 
state^ is compounded with . lime in such a propor* 
tion as to form a salt called phosphale of lime, 
which water does not dissolve, and which there* 
fore acts slowly U|K>n the roots of ck>iis to which it 
is applied as manure. Dr. Liebig knew that oil of 
vitriol {stJphuric aci<l},^i mixed with bones, would 
take to itself a jiart of this lime, leaving behitid a 
new salt containing at least a double |H>rtion of 
phosphorus, and therefoi;e called si{peii>htxsphate of 
lime, which salt heii\f dissolved by water, he 
hoped would afford a more digestible food for the 
young turnip, and the result has answered his ex- 
pectations. Such is the simple history of this 
great discovenr." 

Mr. Pusey then proceeds i<r d^cribe his mode ol 
nmking a compost of dissolved bones for drilling, 
and details an exueriment in which raw bones» 
Fotherfill's suporpnospliate ol Jime, and the com- 
post of dissolved bones were^pitted against each 
other, as follows : — 

** 1 formed a flat heap of drv mould about ten 
feet across, the surface of which was scooped into 
a boll oW' basin, caiiahle of holding twenty bushels 
of ground fresh bones. A little water was poured 
on, but 1 have since omitted the water. Sulphuric 
acid, to the amount of about half the weight of flie 
bones, was gradually iK>Ured into this basin. They 
soon begin to heat, seething violently, and sending 
out a great deal of steam, with a peculiarly oflen- 
sive stench ; presently the whole mixture wears the 
appearance of boiling blood, and swells so much 
from the. escape pf gas, that the workmen, stirring 
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it with tiieir hoe8> must take great caire to prevent 
It from bursting over the sides of the earthen 
Imsin. In a short time, hqwever, the cauldron bch 
«ome8 quiet, and the bones disappear altogether, 
«xccpt a few fragments; so that tbe heap may be 
ahovelled together^ and imght be drilled on the 
same day, but this would not be adyieahle, as some 
smaU lumps, still half liquid, remain in the oom- 
Mst On the first occasion, the ^arth and dissolted 
Dones were left mixed toffetfaer, and though per- 
fectly tsool when so left, i leamed, on retummg^ 
after six weeks' absence, that a second heating iMd 
won taken place, and iound tint the heap was hot 
atUl. The offensiTS smell v^ gone, and "v^u re- 
placed by the musky odor of rotten dung. I men* 
lion Ibis circumstance because I am anxious to 
dzaw to it the attention of chemista. This second 
fermentation may be that of the animal matter eoir-. 
tained in the bones, and may brine odf its ammo- 
nia; if so, it will be a question whether lit be de- 
niable thus tO'gpte time for the formation of am- 
monia before the manure is applied ; or whether it 
he better to drill the compost at once, allowing the 
ammonia te be produced under groahd, and so be 
supplied to the young plant lAdre gradually. 

** The compoet thus made was fried in July on 
some lieht Jand, rery much exhausted, and natu- 
rally unkind for ^e growth of turnips. The trial 
ground was about two acres; On one part liie 
oompoBt of beneeand add was drilled at die rate 
of 4k bushels of bones to the acre ; on unother 
nart, bones at the rate of 20 bushels to an acre ; and^ 
1 added, on a third part, a manure (purchased from 
Mr. Fothercill) under the aame of superphosphate 
of lime, at tbe rate of 2 cwl 

** The bones and bM took the lead of the bones, 
and kept it throughout. I am boitnd to add that 
the superphosphate prepared by Mr. Fothmill lk>t 
only surpassed the bones, but aleo theft whicn I had 
manufactured myself. Possibly the quantity of 
Mr. Fothergtll's may have been too large, for com- 
parison ; but though 1 think my own method of 
preparing supeiphosphate « conrenient one, when 
the bones are ^at hand, it appears tilso that if' we 
cap ensure the delivery of a genuine article, it will 
be still better to buy this manure ready made. In 
this tnal there could be no doubt that all the three 
forms ef bonei acted strongly, for die crop gte^v 
vieoiously where they weTe-\|ised, while oiT spots 
where they were purposely omitted, it •could 
scarcely be said to grow «t all ; and though, from 
la^e sowing, and from being left Coo thick j the iur- 
nips had not time to come to maturity, the result^ 
Was quite decisive for our present comparison. 
About a fifth of an acre was weighed on each 
piece, with die following results : — 

Mnnnre per ncre. Coit 

1. 20 bushels of bones 55b.- 

% 4| bashels of bones with 

leo lbs. tulphuric acid* • •22i.' 
2: 2 ewt. Mr. FothergilPs su- 
perphosphate... 148' 



yielfloftjBrvipf. 
441 cwt 



49| cwt 
•53 cwt 



** The saving of immediate expense by Dr. 
Liebi^*ft discovery is certainly very great, if we 
take It only as from 55s. to 22s. pec acre oa the 
turnip land, wliich should be one quarter of the 
whole avenge of a light arable farm. The tieuble 



of preparation is slight, and of its application next 
to notning ; for Mr. Hornsby informs ^me that his 
turnip-drill Will distribute equally as small a quan* 
tity as 15 bashels over an acre; as then the 4| 
bushels of dissolved bones do jiot Teottire to be 
mixed with more than ten or .fifteen oushels of 
earth, and his>drill holds 25 bushels, die use of this 
compoet would not require mor^ than one stoppage 
for dril) on each acre. 

<' Mr. Fothergill's preparation, if the uu«uut«.v 
assumed be correct, was still more successml, anOt 
havinff tried it elsewhere, I am enabled to speak 
more highly of it A neighbor, tq whom I sup* 
plied some, found that 2 cwt of this superphos* 

{)hate, costing then 14s., answered better qn his 
and lor turnips than 2k cwt of the best Peruvian 
guano, for which he had paid 32s. 

'** Having tried the method described above, I 
venture to recommend it to fanners ; but I consider 
it by no means a perfect prescriptioiL -R is not 
clear whether the second fermentation should be 
allowed to take place or not It is by no means 
clear that the proportion of acid (one-hidf the weight 
of the . bones), might not be diminished. It is 
^oubtful whether the amount of T>bnes, Ak bushels, 
1)e the right dose per acre. , It is very likely that 
phosphorus shoula not be administered singly, but 
should be combined widi potash, as Dr. Liebig ad- 
vises. These are points which I beg to recom- 
mend to our members for future inquiry. 

** Such are the assured advantages to be derived 
to the turnip crop by the solution of bones, but we 
may further hope to see the use of superphosphate 
extended even to com crops. Theory certainly re- 
auires it ; for, according to Boussingault, a crop of 
tour quarters of wheat to the acre oraws from that 
acre of ground at least 30 lbs. of phosphoric acid. 
Experienee countenances it, for though bone ma- 
nure is usually applied to die turnip crop,* its 
eflects, as is well known, are seen in the following 
corn crops. Bat further, a direct experiment, too, 
has proved its' success. This was made by Mr. 
Pemberton Leigh, upon wheat, the product of 
which was as follows : — 

One Bcn. 

No manure* •••'••••*• 

Rape*dutti<d ewt • 

Urate, cwt 

' Doug, 30 feads* •«.•••.• 
. GusAO, 3|cwt •••. 

Superphosphate, - 6 cwt 

** The increase- of 24 bushels, that is, three quar- 
tern of wheat per acre, by the use of superphos* 
phate, is enormous, eonal in fact to the whole 
average yield oi many fanns, and could hanljy be 
expected again ;'but though we must not hope for 
so large a return in money as eight pounds for two» 
this manure is so cheap that a mudi smaller in- 
crease in the wheat crop wDuld pay for its use." 

As the statements herein quoted from Mr. Pusey 
appear to be well founded, we think the expen-> 
ments are worthy of a trial in thif ' country. The 
expenses attending them would be comparatively 
trilling, considering the benefits that might be likely 
to result therefrom. The cost of ground bones in 
the neighborhood of our cities* and large towns, 
would not exceed ^1 per hundred pounds, and that 
oi iulphitfie aeid (oil of vitriol), 3 cents per lb. 
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PB0P£RTI£8 OF INDIAN CORN. 

In our test rolame, we noticed . Dr. Jackson's 
Final Report on the Geology and Mineralogy of 
New Hampshire, with a promise of 'making copious 
extracts in some future numbers. We now fulfil 
that promise by giving the following condensed ac- 
count of the properties and adaptation of Indian 
corn, and several other grains, trusting that it will 
be no le^ acceptable to ihoBQ of bur readers at 
llome who hare not seen Dr. Jackson'a Report, 
than to our trans- Atlantic brethren, who have of 
late directed tiieir attention to^ this Important 
Bubiect 

»9me interesting facts will be noticed in the'va- 
liable^roportions of phosphates in different varieties 
of the same species of grain, and the great prepon- 
derance of them in Indian com, beyond what is 
contained in the smaller grains, like barlejr, oats, 
and wheat ; a fact that seems to explain their pecu- 
liar properties as food for animals ; the more highly 
)phosphatic grains being more likely to surcharge 
the system of adult animals with bony matter^ pro- 
ducing concretions of phosphate of lime, like those 
lesulting from gout ^ ^ 

Perhaps that stiffiiess of the joints and lameness 
of the feet, coupon in horses fed too freely with 
com, may be accounted lor by^ this preponderance 
of the phosphates. Toang animals cannot fail to 
derive more osseous jnatter from corn than from 
Otherfood. 

The gluten and mucilage contain nitrogen, an. 
element essential to the f onnation of fibrous tissue, 
muscles, nervous matter, and brain. 
• The oil is ready-formed fat, easily convertible 
into animal oils by a slight change of composition. 

Starch is convertible, also, into fat and mto tfa'e 
carbomiceons substanees of the body, and, during 
its slow combustion in the circulation, gives out a 
portion of the heat of animal bodies ; while, in its 
altered state, it goes to form a part of the -living 
frame. Sugar acts in a. similar manner, as a com- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen,, in the 
formation of fat of animal bodies. 

From the phosjihates, the substance of bone and 
the saline mattersof brains, neiyes, and other solid 
and fluid partB of the body, are,, in a great measure, 
derived. 

The salts of iron go to the blood, and there con- 
atitute an essential portion ^f it, wherebv it is en- 
abled, ^by successive .alterations of its degrees of 
Oxidatioh during the circulation through the lungs, 
arteries, extreme vessels and* veins, to transport 
oxygen to every part of the body. 

Buckwheat and oats contain tne least proportion, 
and may be raii^ on soil which is not fully sup- 
plied With phosphates. 

■ the 




con- 
very little starch. They also contain salts 
of iron, and both the cotyledon and the germ are 
eharged with all these sake ; but the epidermis, or 
akin of the bean or pea, is free from tnern. 

The use of the oil in com is obviously to prevent 
the rapid decomposition of the grain in the soil, and 
to retain a portion of food until needed by the 
young plant, and is always the last portion of the 
giain taken up. It serves to keep meal from sour- 



ing readily^ and it will be observed that a flint com 
mod will keep sweet for years, even When put an 
in large quantities ; but the Tuscarora meal wiu 
sour in a short time. The latter is the most dijea- 
tible grain for horsea, and is soft, but it is of ktde 
value for feeding swine. It is a good kind of grain 
for rapid cooking, for its meal ia quickly boiled 
or baked. 

OiLy com makes a dry kind of bread, and is not 
adhesive enough to rise well, without admixture of 
rye Or flour. Bice com is so dry that alone it will 
not make bread, but is dry like sand. , 

Oily grains are excellent for fattening, fowls, and 
the nee com, both from its size and oily nature, ia 
admirably adapted for them. 

Com is-sometimes raiifed for the manufaetuie of 
whisky', and the oil iasaved^uring the fermenta^ 
tion, smce it separatee and rises to the surface. I 
have been informed that 100 bushels of com yield 
from fifteen to sixteen gallons of oil. It is made oa 
the-borders of Lake Ontario, and has been used in 
the light-houses on t^e lake. 

Accotding to my analyses, the proportions of .oU^ 
in Indian com vary from six to eleven per cent, 
the latter .being the 3deld from Canada corn ; while 
rice corn contains still more, bvt has not been fully 
examined. 

Southern-corn has more.stardi and less oil dian 
our northern flint com, and is much softer and bet- 
ter food for horses, though not so fattening for 
swine or poultry^ and is, wnen ground, more apt to 
become sour. , \' 

Wlben Indian com is hulled by paeans of potash 
ley, the oil next to the epidermis of the grain is 
converted into soap, and the epidermis is detached. 
The caustic alkali also .liberates ammonia from the 
mucilage-around Ihe germ. • 

Sweet corn appeus. like an unripe ffrain. Its 
origin is unkiMwn ; but it appears to nave been 
used by the aboriginal inhabitants of New Eng* 
bmd, anterior to the settlement o| the country by 
the Pilgrims. 

It is a remarkable variety of com, containing aa 
unusually large proportion of phosphates* and a 
large quantity of. sugar and gum, and Irat li^e 
starch. 

Its excellence for fpod in its green state is i^eU 
known and appreciated, and having stalks which 
are short and slender, they of course take up a. less 
proportion of the saline matters- of the soil. 

The colors of Indian corn depend on th^ of the 
epidermis, or hull, and of the oil ) the latter, when 
yellow, showing its color through a tiansparent 

S»idermls; while il the hull is colored and opaque, 
e grain presents the same color. 

In the Rhode Island white flint (a favorite grain 
in that ^tate), the oil is transparent and colorless, 
and the epidermis is likewise free from color and is 
nearly transparent; hence, the meal is white, ^and 
the quantity of oil being large, it is less liable to 
ferment and become sour than some other varieties, 
and is in very good repute. 

The yellow color of the golden Sioux, a twelve 
rowed kind of corn, is due to the color of the oil. 

Brown corn has a darker color, dependent on the 
combined colors of the oil and epidermis. 

Red and blue corn owe their lively hues to the 
Goloos of the epidermis, and not to the oiL 
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Civil Catises affecting the DistrihxUion cf Plants. — 
By the art of maoi, plants may Wiiiured to circum- 
stances foreign to their itsuai hahits. T^e means 
used for tiiis purpose are acclimatization and cul- 
ture. The former of ^ese is most easily effected, 
ingoing from a hot to a cold climate, in herbaceous 
plants ; because it often happens that the frosts of 
winter are accompanied witn snow, which shelters 
the plant from the inclemency ol ths atmosphere, 
till the return of spring. Trees imd shrubs, oMhe 
contrary^ are accumaited with more difficulty, be^ 
cause tney cannot so easily be 4>rotected fronkthe 
cold, owiqg to tfte greater length of their stems aiid 
branches. This is also efiedfed in some degree by 
sowing the seeds of successive generations, and by 
the dilerence of temperature obtained by different 
aspects or situations. An individual plant may be 
rendered more hardy, pt more delicate, by local or 
other causes ; but the power oi ths species to re- 
sist cold <h heat, drougnt or molstorsi remains the 
same. 

"Some plaints which coostitate the .objects of 
gardening and of agricultjire, have, time out of 
mind, accompanied man from one end of the flrlobe 
to the other. In Europe, the vine followea the 
Oreeks; the wheat, the Bomans; sod the' cotton, 
the Arabs.- In America, the Tultiaues carried with 
them ths maize. The potato and ths quiQoa arc 
found wherever have emigrated ths ancient Condi- 
namarea. The migration of these plants is evident ; 
bujt their first country ia .asjittle known as that of 
the different races of men, which have been found 
in all parts of the globe from the earliest traditions." 
{Humboldt.) 

The general efiect of culture on ptants is that of 
enlaiging all their parts and altering their qualities, 
foims, and colors, though it seldom, if ever, alters 
their original or primitive structure. Ths sffsct of 
culture upon our carden vegetables may bs noticed 
in the Brassica,trios» in ths mcrsase.ofsise, and in 
oelery and the carrotr in improvjsmsnt of quality. 
The peach in its wild stats is poisonous? but 
wlien cultivated* it becomes one of the most deli- 
cious of fruits. The influence of civilisation, in 
increasing the numbsr of plants in a country^ is 
neat, dii^otly, by introducing new spedeS, and in* 
directly, by acclimatizing and final natoralization, by 
,|he influence of winds and birds in disssminating 
sssds. The. Romans introduced i|itO Italy the fig 
and almond- from S3nria; the citroa, from lledia ; 
ths peachj fiom Psrsia; the pomegramas, from 
Africa; the apricot, from Epiros; apples, pSars, 



and evei-vwhere assembling around him whatever 
is Useful and agreeable of his own or of other 
eountries. The fnore difllculties he has to sur- 
mount, the more rapidly his moral faculties are de- 
velpped ; and thus the civilisation of a |)eople is 
almost always in an inverse ratio with the fertility 
of the soil which they inhabit.** {London.) 

Characteristic Distrifmtion of Vegetahfes. — Plants, 
Uke animals, live in two classes^-social and anti- 
social. . Associated plants are more coilfimon in the 
tenlperate zones than in the tropics, where vegeta- 
tion is less unifohn and more picturesnue. In the 
temperate zones^ the frequency of social plants, and 
the culture of man* hss rendered the aspect of the 
country, in a measure, monotonous. Under ths 
tropics, on the contrary, all sorts of. -forms are 
united ; thus cypresses and pines are found in ths 
forests of the Andes of t^uindiu, and of Mexico; 
and bananas, palms, and bamboos, in the valleys. 
But ^reen meadows and the season of spring are 
wanting in the south, for nature has reserved gifts 
for every region. The languishing plants, which» 
from a love of science* or from luxury, are culti- 
vated in our hot-houses, present only a shadow of 
the majesty of equatorial vej^etation ; but by ths 
richness or our language, we paint those countries 
to the imagination, and individual man feels a hap- 
piness peculiar to civilisation.. The features of 
many ptants are so obvious and characteristic, as to 
determine at once their native countries. Asiatic 
plants are remarkable for their superior beauty; 
African plants for their thick and succulent leaves ; 
and American plants for the length and smoothness 
of their leaves, and for a sort of singularity in th^ 
shape of the flower and fruit 

*< A tissue of fibres more or less loose — ^vegetable 
colors more or less vivid, according to the cliemical 
mixture of their element^and the .force of the solar 
rays — are some of the causes which impress on ths 
vegetables of each. zone their characteristic fea- 
tures." {Humboldt.) L. T. Talbot. 



ITALIAN MODSS OF COOKINO MAIZE. 

WliiL's journe3ring in Italy some years ago, I 
was delighted with the admirable modes in which 
the polenta or Indian meal is prepared in that coun* 
try. I think, with a recent correspondent to Uis 
London GSrdener's Chronicle, that the only fault of 
ths Italian method. is, that one is apt to eat too 
much, 8^ he says, — V lam ashamed to say it has 
been mf case at the Hotd de la Couronne, at 
Brides, near Moutiers. The landlord is renowned 
for his culinary skill ; but, could he only make, or 



and plums, from Armsoia ; and cherries, from Pbn- had he never made any other dish than timballe die 



ttts. Ths vins and fig are said to • have been carried 
to France by birds ; and in like msnnsr ths orange 
is thought |o havs been mitnralizsd ii^ths south of 
Italy. The greatest refinement in culture consists 
in the suscssstul formation of artificial cliqiates for 
the production of flowers and fruits belongindr to a 
totahy difierent. climate from that in whioi the 
work is carried on. Thus by ths means of hot- 
houses ths delicious* fruits Of ths torrid zone aft 
brought to perfection almost within the arctic circles. 
** Casttsg ott| eyei on man, and the effects of his 
industry, we see him spread on ths plains and sides 
of aounUineb ffon-ihs fioxsn ocean to ths squalor, 



Polenta k la Savai/ardgt that alone should render 
him immortal.** 

*' Take- Polenta (Indian meal) perfectly dry and 
fresh, moistened with boiling. water, and perfedtly 
mixed by stirring with a wooden. spoon until ths 
mass is reduced to a thoroughly smooth paste, of 
consistence to admit boiling. Keep it just below a 
boiling temperature until, by tasting, you find it to be 
perfectly homogeneous; about 10 minutes suffice; 
stir the whole time. Remove it from the fire, and add 
as much fresh butter, strong brouTi gravy, grated 
Patmssan cheese, and as much garlic as suits your 
pstots ; grated ha^t is an exoellsnt adjunct Siinmsr 
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10 minutes, stirring the whole time ; pour or turn 
th^- mass lnt6 a well-buttered mould ; serve with 
brown giavy. If yo^ publish this, you will mej^t a 
statue in the new Houses of Parliament, for I defy 
the world to produce its equal as a farinaceous ^disn^ 
.'Twould make a skeleton corpulent — Polenta 
gnocchi are also capital. Stir in hot water, and 
simmer till of a consistence which just alloWs it to 
run from the pan.' Pour the mass on a board, and 
when cold cut it into diamonds of an inch square. 
The thickneto of the paste. should not exceed three- 
eighths, or half an inch. Put the squares dose to 
each odier in a dish, but they should not touch.^ 
Pile ]ayer above layer, a little . butter' and grat^d^ 
cheese between each ; or, if you wish to eat it as a 
8)veet or pudding, pounded cinnamon* sugar, or 
treacle. The butter, cheese» or sugar, psevent the 
bits Und lasers sticking to each-other. Brown the 
whole by nre above and below, or hake ill an oven, 
or steam until the cheese be softened^ or the butter 
and su^' inco^orated in the paste. The said 
gnocchi, made with common i!our» are equally 
g;ood. It is the Bomtm popular dish, and no oste- 
ria*s sign-board ever wants Gnocchi rAscosi in- 
scribed upoa it. It is so general and common, that 
It forms the proverb invariably, should you dfll- 
dously seek to interfere in the property belonging 
to another, or remonstrate on its abuse — Qgnwi 
pud far della suo pasta gnocdii. Every one is at 
liberty to make gnocchi of his own paste, t.e.9 any- 
body may do what he likes with his own.' 

Am Old Traveller. 



CHEBOKEC HOSfi HEDGE. . 

Your number for March is before me, and I hail 
it with more than ordinary pieaffure. I s^e friends 
Solon and Coke both, are out. These two are a 
whole host within themselves, — secure a continu- 
ance of their pens, and you may rely on Northern 
and Southern and middle men being pleased. ^ 

Coke does not write the whele4ruth in objecting 
to fencing for his country ; he has made a little mis- 
take in his calculation, but to his own disadvantage. 
He never took to figures, and well inay he remem- 
ber when our old mathematical preceptor gavie him 
a sound threshing for preferring oratory to fig^reft. 
I know Coke well, and have received many a 
drubbing in his presence for lack of bard sense. 
He says, '* a mile of our worm-fence occupies half 
an acre of ground." Let ua see $ a mile is i,76Q 
yards in length, an acre 4,840 square yacds,my fences 
have a 5-loot worm, then th^ lap added will be 
over 6 inches, we may say 6 feet, and always some 
lost outfiide of the line of fence, which, ^ only>a 
fraction over 2 feet, would be an'acre lost to every 
mile of fence; and take fencing ab it is through 
the country whete the " Virginia worm fence" is 
used, and 1 hazard nothing in saying there is a loss 
of one acre to every mile. This swells the loss of 
capital to $500,000, the interest on which would 
buy enough food for Coke and for such others, lo 
feed a large portion of his state. I will not inter- 
fere further with his subject, as I conceive he has a 
fair claim to it in the South. As to this part of the 
country, we are not yet without great aid from the 
range,— we can kill hogs or cattle from the range 
that are in fine condition. There are many portion;^ 



of this country that pay every dime the worth of 
their meat, butter suid milk, by feed> fencing, 
and loss. 

Friend Solon is down upon us ** like a pile of 
brick." I will not dispute 'with him about the 
dead Cherokee, or nondescript rose, nor deny that 
the hedge of Mr. C&arles B. Green, of MadisoQ 
County, did dje ; but I will assure him Aat the past 
winter has been more §evere than any I hav« 
known hefe; andvexcept the cold weather in 
Febm'ary, 1885, 1 hav^ never seen the equal in the 
South; ' Well, the rose here is alive and doing 
weU. I have aeen it in Warren und only one other 
place in Hinds, not' a dead one or a killed stem — 
whereas, the American agave wx years of age was 
killed, many stems of nearly twelye varieties of 
the Bengal rose were killed, and many plants that 
have heretofore lived out were killed — ^ilost seve- 
ral of the pomegranate for instance. I would like 
for Coke to mSkt . inquiries, and wfll refer to n 
bedg^ hud down Very near 30 years aco, on the 
west and north lines of a Mr. Nott's premises in 
South Carolina, in latitude 34^ N. I am confident 
that Coke can hear of hedges in South Carolina Aat 
are |i& to 50 years old. If tlus will not. satisfy 
friend Solon then Twill quit trying to convince the 
«* old un." I am aware that friend Solon stated 
precisely what is true, and as Tcannot -mdce anj 
excuse for my brother planters, I-wilt only say it is 
pure caidessiiess fliat these upsightly gaps exist 
The cuttings are generally early to make leaf, bnt 
the difficulty lies in cleaning the hedge row before 
the plant faAS made root: Negroes, you know,-^ 
well, you may know it,— are a don't care set 0/ 
creatures, tl^e^ chop with the hoe so near as to dis- 
turb the cuttmgs^and a ffreat miUiy die; the best 
way4o do, is to send a faithful hand to give the 
first and ' second working, paying particular direc- 
tion to perfoim the work well, and not to mind ^e 
time ; hoe the plants not too dose, and pnU up the 
fine gmss, or cut up that which has root enough to 
loosen the> earth by pulling with a knife, f can 
lay down a mile of hedge with four hands, a mule 
and plow to help me, in a day. My plan is — 
move the present fence ot|t, if possible; this fence 
row is rich land generally — ^if this cannot be done, 
manure -the hedge row. I then throw up a ridge 
with four or six furrows of the turning ptow, hay- 
ing laid off a row to bed to ; I then harrow down 
fine* with an iron-tooth barrow ; I then stretch s 
lintf— one hand with a dibble fnakes holes slanting 
under the line, a small chap cotee? after and drops, 
another hand inserts the cuttings some six inches 
deep, and presses firmly on the land above with the 
foot, and goes on to the next. My plants are put 
in about one foot apart Two hands can cut about 
as fast as otte can phint,' with a pruning knife, a 
neater and iftore workmanlike way. I have sat on 
the ground and cut for a day at a time, in prefer- 
ence to chopping with a hatchet My notion is, if 
one do these things right, he will take care of 
them when done. I have set this year over a mile; 
and think nine cuttings out of ten are now alive; I 
will clean -out, this week, and earth as much' as 
th^ will bear. I do not hke setting them on ditch 
banks; there is cost in ditching, if no advantage in 
the ditch lo compensate. ' 

I have put out some 800 jarck ctf tfie mieio- 
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phvlia rose, for inside fencing, and find the sinall 
twigs on.a 4itch bank hw died, ftt least 8 oat of 
10; these I have heretofore succeeded best with in 
garden eulture. 

I cannot saceeed with strawberries ^ have tried 
HoveT% Kean*s, Iowa Mammoth, Lsgrtnre, and 
several other kinds. If I keep them clean ^ey die 
the first summer, if I do not clean them, the weeds 
and grass make a case of them the first fall — ^must 
1 therefore conclude that the strawberry will not 
do in this climate, when my friead W., within ftve 
miles of me, has them on a little space, wherethey 
.hare been for five years, and / kjiow, not only' 
grows enough for nimself, but to give an old 



will be made known as soon ss the amoun^ of his 
present crops is ascertained. 

SCRAPS PROM MY NOTE BOOK.— No. 3. 

Mr. CockriWs 8heep.—Th\B is the ninth of 
April (1846), a cl6ar bright morning, but the 
ground is frozen stiff, and so it was one year ago 
this day, but it was not so where f then was, 500 
nHles south, but there it was cold enough to kill 
nearly all the peaches in ihe Ohio valley, and much 
other fruity ana some wheat. 

These reminiscences are now called to mind, 
because this is the anniversary t>f my vi^it to the 

Tennessee Shepherd /' a title which some of the 



neighbor a quM bowl full at a sitting ? Must I readers of the* American ARriculturist need not to be 



likewise say the old-fashioned pink, the pheasant 
ejt and the carnatioB, will not do in this climate, 
because some worm or the ant destroys . mine 
yearly? I see j^em elsewhere. Must I conclude 
4hat this climate will not suit the dwarf box, be- 
cause I was shown a small parcely '' the last c^ 
^300 worth,!* which afterw^urds died ? Not so, for 
I find Ho difficulty in growing k cutting two inches 

long. 

As to this rose for hedging — the great difficulty 
is to keep it in due bounJu ; ' frequently a shoot, a 
vine, or runner^ as you may choose to term it, will 
shoot out lO-rave, 20 feet. But in the name of all 
tbuat is reasonable; what fenchig can we make that 
is Qot objectionable ? I believe a Cherokee hedg^e 
can be wieXo turaaH stock,.in four years — the rail 
^ence being- tlvere, and that cost not counted, for it 
must ba there anyhow — and not to cost over two 
weeks' labor of two brands per mil^ sar, even 
counting hire at $ld per month, and jfound, Itc.^ 
$15 p^r mile. And it cannot cost more for the next 
05 years, to keep it properly pruned and trimmed in, 
.than to keep up a post and rail fence made oat of 
anything save cedar and red' cypress. I pvesume 
twoMnds can attend to a mile a day, say, twice a 
year. The cost is a mere trifle^ fo^ it^can be done 
when too wet to hoe or to plow. 
.'I' have seen the Cherokee rose ever since I can 
recollect, and hever heard of its dying out until 
latterly, and I think it is very ihuch like my grow- 
ij)g. strawberries — don't feel interest enough in it to 
do it^ properly. My reason for saying so is, I can 
.find strawberries in the woods not a foot from my 
fence, and if I woufil plant them on mould and give 
the shade of peach trees^ or ev^n the north side of a 
fence. I think that I would succeed. I know Of 
some who lose all ^eir peach trees,>and if you 
would see some of our peaECh orchards, you wouM 
wonder that the peach trees did not die when first 
planted-^at the very idea of undergoing the muti- 
lation by axe, plow, hogs, .cattle, &c. -^ 

M. W. Philips. * ^ 

Edwardf DepU^ Miss,, AprU 6(^ 1846. 

New Compost MAHuaE.-«Mr. Alexander Mc 
Donald, of fiufaula, Ala., informs us that he has 
recently appHed to a thin sandy soil, on pine land; 
40,000 bnsbsls of a compost prepared irom pine 
leaves and, bhie marl, botn obtslned on his farm, 
having previously been etposei^ in a small* enclo- 
sure where his cattle had been penned. The mode 
of application, and the result of his experiment 
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told belongs to Mark R. Cock rill. 

Mr. Cockrill*8 sheep walk is at and near his resi- 
dence, seven miles west of Nashville, the drive to 
which is ovfr one of the fine smooth Macadamized 
turnpikes which lead out of that city of rocks' in 
every direction. 

He was 1)orn on the banks of the Cumberland 
River, near the place where he now lives, some 
fifty-seven -years ago, at which tJme all the uncul- 
tivated land in that region was filled with immense 
cane-brakes, intersect^ here and there with bu&lo 
TOads and Indian trails, upon which some of the 
early settlers paid a higher toll than we do now 
iipon these' paVed ones.. Mr. Coekrill is one of 
those western woodsmen that in his young days 
could outrun an Indian, or outclimb a bear. He is 
medium size, spare built, ** smart as a steel trap," 
with a mat flow of pleasing[ conversation, and un- 
bounded hospitality, and in whose family the 
visitor cannot but i^eel at home and cMifortable. 
He owns sixteen hundred acres of land, mostly 
very rough limestone hills, in places almost, and 
ocp^ionally, quite bare of soil ; and a small tract 
of very rien river bottom (interval) land. Fifteen 
hundred acres (countii^ the bate rocks), and in 
eluding the woodland, are in grass, the most of 
which is Kentucky blue RTpss. He usually plants 
about 50 acres of com, which afibrds him as much 
as he needs. The corn land is exceedingly rich 
natural soil, on the bailks of Richland Creek, near 
the Cumberland. * 

The land occupied by Mr. C, is composed of 
twelve different farms, which he has bought up 
since 1835, at which time therff were n'ot ten acres 
of Cultivated grasses upon the whole ; and if the 
farms ever were food, it was long time ago, 
neither are the buudings worth bragging about 
The^fact is, he has been so intent upon providing 
pasturage aad accuixmlating acres, that with the 
personal attention that he pays to his flocks, to- 
gether with the care of 2,000 acres of cotton plan- 
tations in Mississippi,' upon which he works 135 
hands, he finds little time to devote to ornamentid 
improvement. - w.>j |M a t l 

When I was there, his flock, as I stated in the 
March No:, consisted of 1,400 fine- woolly, and 600 
long-woolled, and, all things considered — ^that is, 
quality of wool, weight of fleeces, size and healthi- 
ness of sheep, long life ancf productiveness of 
Iambs, I thinlc cannot be excelled in the United 
States. He also had forty head of very fine Durham 
and grade cattle, none ol which were less than 
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three-fourths bloody and some of them were very 
Taluable milkere : — 30 jennies, breeding ^m a 
fine blood, horses-one of the jennies is the biggest 
animal o( the kind I ever saw — ^keqw about 80 
high-bred horses and brooding mares, upon which 
he senres his bi^ jack, and raises fin^ mtues, one of 
which at work in his team is about 17 hands high, 
and heayy ip proportion. His stock is all first-rate, 
except hogs, and not one of them will he keep on 
his place — ^because hogs will eat lambs. And if 
you ask why he don't keep them shut up in the 
pen, I can tell 7011 that restraining the liberty of a 
Bog in that despotic manner, is contrary to the frm 
institutions of tne Southern and Western Statesr 

His flocks were at grass when I was there, but 
in the great drouth then prevailing, his land vnis 
orerstocked and the feed poor ; but he intended to 
sh^ar.his long wool in a few days, and start them 
for Mississippi, which would give him more room 
and feed at noma. Mr. C. -assured me that he 
takes care of this faim and stock witl^ four £eld 
hands, assisted H>cca0ionally by some female house 
seryants. But the wonder is accomplished by the 
neyer-tiring vigilaiice of the active master. I have 
never seen a shepherd more devoted to his busiQess. 
There are few old sheep that he does not know by 
name on description, and can name the quality of 
the fleece.- Ana he pointed out to me several ewes 
which I judee were Saxon Merino, that ^ere part 
of five hundred lambs got by one ram in 1826, 
which I think a very extraordinary performance. 
It was accomplished by keeping the ram up, and 
very judiciously fed, and serving him only once to 
each ewe, which was then immediately removed. 
Some of these nineteen-year old ewes had fine 
healthy Iambs by their side. 

The fodderinfl^ season where Mr. Gockrill lives, 
which is about latitude 36^, does not average over 
three months a year. He- feeds hay, millet,' oats 
in sheaf, com fodder, and a modeiate supply of 
Southern com, by one gill a day, which Mr. Allen 
says in his note to my article in the March No., is 
not so oily as Northem corn. At any rate, Mr. Ck>ck- 
lill finds it good feed for his sheep, and is well paid 
for feeding a moderate supply, by an increased 
quantity and quality of wool, besides the iidvantage 
of having the ewes in fine condition at the lambing 
season, which is in April, and after the grass has 
got a Kood stairL A visit to the old shepherd is not. 
only pleasant but profitable. I have scarcely spent 
a day more satisfactorily than while riding one of 
his beautiful blood horses over his place, and ex- 
amining his flocks, and listening to tne interesting 
and instractive conversation of one of so much ex- 
perience and 20od sefise. 

Mr. Ck>ckriil has a number of sheep which he 
drove when he moved his flock from Tennessee 4o 
Mississippi. In 1835 he sold his cotton plantation 
with the intention of quitting the business, and fol- 
lowing that of wool-growing solely, and brought up 
his flock and drove them to Lexington, Kj.i in 
search of a home, which he did not find to suit 
himself, until he returned to his own native hills 
on the Cumberland. Notwithstanding all this 
driving in a warm climate, and hot summer, he 
takes pride in the fact that some of his' sheep on 
exhibition, won the prize cup, over some of the 
"pampered flock of Henry Clay and other wool- 



g^owere of Kentucky, that fall. His original fine- 
wdolled sheep afe from a Soxoriy importation ^ 
1824. His fine dip c^ 1844 averaged 62k cents a 
pound, and was sold for shipment to France. He 
nas some sheep which he has made by crossing 
Saxony and Bakewell together, that for lon^ Silky 
fleeces exceed an3rthing I have ever seen. Au 
the lon^-woolled sheep are sheared twice li year. 
In Mississippi, about 5 or 6. degrees farther soutfi, 
both fine^ and eoarse-wooUed sheep are "sheared 
twice a year. Mr. C. still prefen mat country to 
grow Wool, but not for his family residence, and he 
says what I have often said, that no man ean sue* 
ceed with sheep who depends upon his negroes^ 
the master himself must De the slave. And tiiis is 
why he keeps his ^ck in Tennessee instead of 
Mississippi ; not on account of the sheep-family, 
but his own. ' 

The grasses . cultivated for hay are timodly, 
c»ch|»d and blue grass, and dover. The soil, as I 
have ^d, is strong limestone, and supported a 
natttxal nowth of large timber, of oak. elm, sugar- 
tree, wi&ut, ash, hackbeny, poplar, hidcoiy, &e. 
Fencing timber is already becoming scarce, hot 
whenever they shall leam how to build stone 
fences, the^. have tiie materisii in great abundance. 
Mr.' C. trains liis sheep ^lot to jump, and if they 
were not so,' his fences would not restrain tfiem. 
The object Mr. C has in view in sending the long- 
woolled sheep to Mississippi, instead of the 'fine* 
woolled pnes, is^that he intends to feed his negroes 
largely upon the heavy, fat mutton of this breed* 
and use the wod for negro clothing. - By shearing 
.them twice, a year, thar fleeces do aot become bu^^ 
thensome, and the gain upon shearing twice a year 
instead of once, he .finds to be fuUyris per cent." 
Mr. Coekrill Ireeps his dieep in moderate sized 
flodcs, in summer as weU' as winter, with the 
rams always separate. 

I mentioned^his manner of feeding in tiie Mareh 
No., upon the ground^ without rack or tiough ; and 
I am well satisfied timt it is not the riovemy way 
that some of yoi^r Eastern readers will be inclined 
to think it is. It is the natural way for the animal 
to pick up^ its food from the ground, and by the 
manner of feeding in alternate lots, so that the hay 
is laid upon the groupd before &e sheep are let in, 
they do not waste it. There is another advantage, 
the seed does not get in the woo} as it does horn 
racks.; - . 

It must not be su^KMed, because the land ei 
Mr. C. is hilly and rocky, that it is never muddy; 
You, Mr. Editor, can endorse for me when I say 
that no" land in the world can exceed some of the 
stefep side hills of the Wesf^ that are apparentiy 
half stone, for deep sticky mud. But by lifting 
the feeding ground and giving plenQr of room, the 
sheep can be- kept ^)ut of X& mud. There is a 
j^eat (error prevaihng in tile West, in my opinion, 
m confining sheep in winter in too dose quartere.' 
Give them a chance to range and browse and get 
their noises to the ground. They will be more 
healthy. Mr. Cocknll thinks it a great folly to 
keep a laige capital in Tennessee invested in 
*< woolly heads,*' when ** woolly backs" afibrd so 
much better returns' of interest in fact, he is well 
satisfied, and so am I, that the raising of cotton so 
far north, Will not pay any interest upoirthe capital 
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lAveated. Indeed, taking the Unit^ States alto- 
gether, it is doubtful whether it does. 

Mr. CockrUl has had a large experience in both 
kinds of business — ^raising cotton and wool; and 
has a yery large capital now invested in both 
branches, and he is confident that wool-growing in 
Mississibpi would be better than cotton, at present 
prices. His f^res are, that he owns 2,000 acres 
of first quality of cotton land in Madison County, 
Mississippi, and with lus 135 negroes, he made in 
1844, 1,035 bal^, not quite 8 bales to the hand, 
which is more than an> iayerage crop, and which 
will not ayerage over 5 cents a pound, is $20 a 
bale, exclusive of freight, commissions, and steal- 
ings. Betides the land and workingr hands, there 
is a luge sum invested in teams and implements, 
and BupernumeiaiT negroes, besides a great oatla]^ 
for medicine, dotning, and provisions, over and 
above what is produced upo^ die plantation. la 
Ret, some plantations fall short of 8 balejs to the 
hand, and make no clothing and provisions, but 
boy everything. I have stated the quantil^ of 
]and and flocks and hands upon the ^sheep mrm. 
These 2,000 head of sheep will produce $2,000 
wordi of wtwl a year, at least, besides all the profit 
of the other stock mentioned. It is easy to see 
which capited pays t^e hest interest Why, then, 
does he continue the cotton business .^^— «m^ly, be- 
cause he has not been able to js^etridof it.^ He 
sold (Alt when die business was much better Ihan it 
is now, but the-purchaser failed, and he had to take 
back the whole again. If Mr. CockriU would fell 
us his experience,^ it would be far aiore valuable to 
vour readers than these scraps and items which I 
nave pickedrup by the way. 

I have some more scraps of interesting matter in 
my liotes which I haVe taken during mv travels 
that I m^.be able to give you at a future day. 

Solon- RoujrsoK. 



sunning. It is well to examine the wheat occa- 
sionally, after it is sunn^, and if there should be 
any appearance of the black weevil, fan the wheat 
all over again, and then sun it well the second 
time. It is seldom necessary to do this more than 
once, a the wheat is kejJt perfectly dry. --' - * 

The white weevil attacks wheat only in laree 
stacks, in houses when in the straw, and ifi the 
chaff aiter it is threshed. To prevent them then^ it 
will only be necessary not to expose the wheat to 
them in either of the situations mentioned above. 
Let the wheat remain in shocks until it is ready to 
be threshed, fan it immediately after threshing, and 
thea let it be sunned, and put away in a dry place, 
and securely covered. Tne white weevil is also 
common in the middle section of this State, though 
not so injurious to wheat as the black weevil. 

Butts Co., Georgia, May 18, 1846. '<X.' 



REMEDY JPOR THE WEEVIL IN WH^IAT. 

As no person has answered the inquiries of your 
correspondent, ^r. Lewis, YoL 4, pag^ 377 ot the 
Agriculturist, relative to the prevention of weevil 
in wheat, I feel that I should not act libeially to 
withhold some facts from him and the public, 
which have come vnder my own observation. As 
I am largely indebted to the Agriculturist, aqd its 
able correspondents, for much valuable information 
on agricultural subjects, I am willing to contribute 
my mite to the common stock, pro bono publico. 

In the middle part of Georgia, the black weevil 
ilifests the wheat more or less every year, unless 

Precautions are' taken to prevent them. Sunning 
le Wheat three days, spread thin on' a scaflbld, wiU 
prevent them efiectually. Put the wheat up while 
It is wanm from the he^ of the sun. Q is best to 
turn th^ hogsheads or boxes, in which it is kept, 
over a bark fire, and heat them, so as to destroy all 
the eggs of the weevil abo'ut them. ' If the Cbxes 
are too large to handle or turn over, place a stove, 
or a small oven' in them, in which make a bark fire, 
80 as to heat them, taking care to prevent accidents 
from the fire. Some persons put lime, a^hes, salt, 
ibe leaves of the pride of India, and man^ other 
^bstances, to prevent the weevil from injuring 
wheat ; but my experience is decidedly in favor of 



MA17A6EMENT OF HONEY BE£S,~-No. X. 

The ait of managing bees in this country is but 
very imperfectly understood, so i^ as profit, health* 
and productivenesB are concerned. 

It is generallv supposed thiAt bees'jrequire little or 
no air, tuid if they prove unproductive, or are lost 
from die ravages of the bee-moth, it is » mere nat- 
ter of chance, wholly ^yond the control of the 
owner. 

. I now propose {giving the result, of my own per- 
sonal experience in the management of bees for 
some years, on .Ix)ng Island ; and from the happy 
efiects of ray course of prooedufe, I think my re« 
marks will not prove wnoUy void of interest, or 
advantage, to those who are unsuccessful in this 
branch, of amusement and profit^ 

Iflie first desideratum is the dimefukym-of th$ 
hive. There, is a certain size, of which nives 
must be made, i^ order to ensure success in its 
ffreatest degree. If we make them too anall, tha 
bees are more liable to perish from the effects of aa 
unfavor^le winter, and fcom the ravages of the 
bee-'moth, in consequence of the vfeak condition o£ 
the stock. Itwje construct them toolarge, the beea 
will require two years to fill the hives, and increase 
by swarming is much lessened, and in some cases 
entirely prevented for a series of years. Now, ia 
order to illustrate thi§ position, I will observe that 
hives are used in this country from 8 by 12 inches, 
to 12 by 18 inches. If we use the smaller size, the 
quantity of bees that the dimensions of the hive ad- 
mit of winterly over, is too small to do well, as 
it has been thoroughly, tested, that strong stocks 
winter better, aiid consume less honey than weaker 
ones ! This may appear strange to the uninitiated, 
yet it is true, for the reaspn that the bees are less 
exposed, in strong stocks, to the various winter 
changes of weather, to which our climate is sub- 
ject. A few warm day* in winter will put the 
whole of a small stock in motion, whereas a strona: 
one is much less aJected ; and when once aroasea 
from their lethargv, they consume double the 
quantity of honey that they do wh^n in a ^tate of 
Quietude. But setting this matter entirely out of 
tne question, there is yet a good reason for havii^ 
lareer hives. Bees in theSr natural state throw on. 



large 

generally at first, swarms, of a size that nature 

teaches them are best adapted to prove prosperous ; 
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and it matters not how large you furnish hives, 
where they swarm, which is seldom in verjr large 
hives, the quantity of bees is not in proportion to 
the size of the hive, but in accordance with the 
laws of nature. Now, to come to the point with as 
few words as possible, I haVe found, from, practi- 
cal demonstration, that hives one foot square in the 
cleaTf conform more to the i^atural requirements of 
bees than ^y other. It is a consiaeration with 
apiarians who make a business of the sale of bees, 
to make iheiV hives much less than this, as thereby 
they increase their profits. I have an instance of 
the deplorable, effects of this, in the case of a neigh- 
bor, who went to ereat expense in building See 
houses^ which he fi&ed with " patent hives," from 
a well-known apiarian of New Yorkj on the prin- 
ciple of 8 by 10, or somewhere about this size, at 
an enormous cost, and now, where are they? 
From six hiyea procured several years ago, he has 
only one now remaining, and when J last saw that 
one, '* solitary and alone,'* throwing out an occa- 
uanal pale sickly bee, in quest of food, while the' 
air of my premises was literally ** vocid with 
nmsic,^ and the fnrious dashing whiz that tesound- 
ed about my ear^ as I appro^hed them, giving 
indications of power, vigor, and prosperity--^ say, 
when I saw this' great difference from positions 
only a few rods distant, I grieved that darkness 
should yet hover over the apiaries oi thousands 
1^0 seem indifferent to their succe86,.or rather con- 
sider success as a matter of chance rather than of 
science. 

Having spoken of the effects ^too smoH hives, I 
will now give my experience in too large ones^ 

In 1842 I had a few Jiives made 12 by 18 inches, 
in the clear. ' (In speaking of the size of hives, I 
xefer to the body of the hive for theidwelling of tlie 
stock,, without any regard to what are termed 
supers for storifyinff.) I found that it took the 
bees two seasons to' fill them, and when filled they 
did not swarm at all some seasons, foe this reason, 
that however great the quantity of the bees in the 
summer and fall there is in a hive, they dwindle 
away before spring, to a eertain ^uantity^ and thus 
leave a vacant space of some six mche8,'or more, at 
the bottom of the hive, to fill up with the increase 
of spring, while smaller hives are full, and are 
throwing off swarms in profusion. Not only does 
this retard swanning, but the qtieen bee, in whose 
power all swarming lies, surveys the space of her 
tenement, and if she finds that the whole jroom can 
be occupied by her vassals, she will either lay the 
foundatioh of no new queens, or when they are 
brought into existence, she wi}l destroy them as 
fast as they appear, and no swarm is ever thrown 
off without a queen ; hence, large hives are not 
only unproductive as regards increase of swarms, 
but there will not as much honey be stored in the 
supers in hives 15 or 18 inches deep, as in thosf| of 
less d^pth, for the reason of the greater obstruction 
to which the workers are liable in ascending to the 
supers; this being the case, it would naturally 
suggest to our minds that, broad and shallow hives 
womd do better than those^ that are about square, 
such as I consider best. This would be the case so 
far as storifying honey is concerned,, but it is im- 
portant that the bees should be kept as compact as 
possible, to secure them against the sudden changes 



of winter weather, 'and also to be. in better condi- 
tion to resist the approaches of the bee-moth, than 
an extended surface would admit of. 

Well, in regard to my large hives, I saw the fal- 
lacy of such aimensions; and conceived the idea of 
cutting them off in April laat, while occupied with 
bees, which operation I performed personally with 
a common handsaw, the modus operandi of whi^h 
I will give in a succeeding chaptiSr, as wdl as of 
some other difficult and perilous performances. I 
sa^ perilous, for, when a thousand bees dart with 
furious ire at one's hands or face, a small displace^ 
ment of any part of his shield, by accident, would 
be worse for nim than th^ charging of the Mexican 
batteries, as did the indomitabld Capt May and his 
valiant dragoons ! . 

After cutting these Iuve» off, I found that they 
contained hut a very few more bees than hives of 
12 by 12, of last year's swarms, and these stocks in 
hives of that size, actually swarmed this season 
first This result, with various other proofs, ren< 
dered it conclusive to my mind, that h^ves ver^ near' 
square are best, and that 12 by 12 inches in the 
clear, when managed on my plain, is as near correct 
as can he. / . . 

In my next I. ^all treat of the position o( the 
apiary — ventilation of hives — ^the oee-mo^i ; how 

fuai'c(ed against, and the fallacy of the "patent 
iv^' system, as adapted and recomn^en^ed by some 
of our apiarians.' T. B. Miner. 

Ravenswood, Long Island, June Ist, 1846. 

DOMESTIC FISHPONDS.— Na 2. 

Modes of Stockine the Ponds with Fis^.— The 
ponds may be stocked from the nearest rivers, 
tak^s, or ponds. .H the fish are to be brought from 
a great distance in tubs or casks, the water must be 
chaihged ever^ four or five hours, and always kept 
more or less in motion, particularly for trout. By 
adding ice, however, the iime of coangine the wa- 
ter may be prolonjfed. The fish, if possible, should 
be taken in .nets,^ and be put instantly into the tubs 
for transportation ; but if they be caught with lines, 
care should be observed not to wound them more 
than can be helped in extricating them from the 
hook. 

It has been recommended to stock a pond by col- 
lecting ripe spawn and carrying it in water mixed 
with ^ass, and speedily placrng it in the shallow 
and sandy part of the pond, in order that it may re- 
ceive the infiuence of the heat and light oi the 
sun ; but how far this mode would succeed in 
bringing tl^ spawn of the jrhite fish and of the 
Mackanaw trout from the Great Lakes to the 
waters near the seaboard, nothing short of an ac- 
tual experiment can determine, m attempting to 
introduce these fishes into Lake George, Cham- 
plain, Winnipisiogee, or other waters of great ^ 
depth, or to introduce tench and carp from Europe 
intd artificial ponds in the United States, the surest 
mode of success, it is thought, would be, to select 
with care, a small number of each kind of fish, just 
before their spawning season arrives, and convey 
.them as sjieedily as possible, in large cisterns or 
tanks, paying particular^ attention to regulate the 
temperature of the water, and change it as often as 
circumstances may require. That the commoil 
carp {Cyprinus carpio), originally from the central 
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part of Europe, can be introdaced into' this country, 
IS proved beyond a doubt, as Capt Henry Robinson, 
late master of one of the Harre jackets, of New- 
buigh, N.Y., imported fromFrafice in 1831 and 1832, 
flix-or seven dozen of these fish, and put them into 
some ponds on his estate, where they have bred 
freely every year since. They were brought in 
small parcels of two or three dozen each, about 
two-thurds of which perislted on their passage. 
For a few years past he has put from one to two 
dozen, eyery Ajprqu:, into the Hudson.'near his re- 
sidence, and they have multiplied so fast, that the 
fishermen frequently take them in their nets. It is 
stated that, in Mr. Robinson's ponds, which are 
small, they acquire a length of tkree or four inches 
t^e first year ; but owing to the limited space in 
which they have to move, they do not orainarily 
attain a length of more than ten or twelve inches. 
In the Hudson* however, they considerably exceed 
that size. They breed twice a year— -the middle of 
Majr and of July. 

The commpn perch (Pefca JiuviatUis) of Europe 
is so very tenacious of life, that it couldi readily be 
imported into the United States, as it has Deen 
kpown to survive i^ joarney of nearly sixty mUes, 
when merely packed in wet straw ! ' ^ 

¥ The succeflsful removal of several species of fish 
itom One bodjr of water to another, in this country, 
is known with certainty,, as may be seen by 
pernsine a paper by the late Dr. Mrtchill, in the 
third volume of the *< Medical Repository.^' He 
states that, in 1790, Uriah Mitchiil, high sheriff of 
Queen's county, N. Y., and himself, went in k 
wagon to Ronkonkoma Pond,, in Sufiblk county, a 
distance of about forty miles. ^ ** The object of our 
journey," hesays, " was to transport alivew some 
of the yellow perch {Perck ftavescens) with which 
this body o( water aboiinds, to Success Pond, iil 
*the town of North Hempstead. We took' about 
three dozen of thbse wnich had been wounded 
most superficially hj t}ie hook, and we were so 
fortunate as to dismiss all of them but two into 
Success Pond, in a condition vigorous enoligh to 
swim f,way. We were enabled to do this by mling 
It very large chum with the water of Rpnkonkoma 
Pond, and putting 40 few fishes into it that there 
was no necessity of changing it on the road, and 
afterwards ^riving steadily on a walk the whole 
distance, without stopping to refresh either man or 
horse. In two years, these fishes multiplied so 
last, and became so numerous, that they mi'ght b^ 
caught with the hook in any part of tlie water^ 
which is about a mile in circumference." Another 
instance is recorded in the fortieth volume of Silli- 
man's " American Journal of Science and Arts," by 
a correspondent from Otisco, N. Y. " About 15 
yeafs since," says the writer, *^Mr. Robert Kinybn, 
then living in the village of Amber, on the east 
shore of Otisco Lake, in Onondaga county, deter- 
mined to make an effort to introduce into its waters, 
yeUow pvrch from, the Skaneateles, in the waters of 
which they Hhonud;' pickerel, from the cluster of 
lakes or ponds that constitute the extreme northern 
sources of the Tioughuiosa branch of the Su^qUe- 
hannah river, in some of which this fish is very 
plentiful. Neither of these fishes had been seen in 
the Otisco; but suckers, an occasional white fish 
(rom the kkes^ and the delicious speckled trout 



abounded in its waters, as well as the smaller fishes 
common to all our lakes. In the Skaneateles, only 
three miles distant, were found the perch and the 
salmon trout, both strangers to the Otisco. A 
dozen perch of medium size were caught with 
.books, put in a barrel of water, &nd transported 
from one lake to the other without difficulty. .^The 
third year from their removal, the Otisco seemed to 
be filled with them*; and I have frequently heard it 
remarked, that in that> and the succeeding year, thci 
perch, both for size and number, exceeded that of 
any year since in these- respects. .... A quan- 
tity of pickerel were the same season introduced in 
the same way; but they have not multtpiied. 
Indeed, we have never heard of a fish of this kind 
being taken in the Otisco.'? ' " . 

Change of Residence of Fish fimn Salt Water to 
PresL—The introduction of salt-water fish into 
fresh, ponds or lakes, has often been attempted both 
in Europe and in America, and in a few instances 
has been attended with success. In the London 
« (Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature,, and 
Art," for 1826, several species of fish are mention- 
ed, as having been tiansported from salt water into 
fresh, and that their flavor had been improved by 
the change. The sofe became, twice as thick as a 
fish of the same she-irtm the sea.^ The plaice also 
increased materially in thickness — in some cases* 
appearing three times as" thick as when grown in 
salt water. The barse likewise turned much thiek- 
er, and improved in delicacy. The mullet almost 
ceased to increase in length, but enlarged in 
br^th, and presented a mnch deeper laver of fat 

In the same joumd last mentioned, for the year 
1824, we learn that the smelt {Osmerus eperlanus} 
had been kept four years by Mr. Mernell, bf 
Y^lrm, in Yorkshire, in a fresh*water pond, having 
no communication with the sea, and there *' grew 
well, and bred as freely, as under other circum- 
stances." In the *« Philosophical Transactions,** 
for 1771, we find the following extract in a note, 
by Daines Barrington, then Vice Preudent of the 
Ridyal Society, to a letter from John Reinhold 
Foster, '* On tlie Management of Carp in Polish 
Prussia." — " I have been informed by Sir Francis 
.Barnard (the late Governor of New £!ngland), tfaAt 
in a lar^e pool which he rented not far from Bos- 
ton, and which had not the least communication 
with the sea, several of these fish (American smelt* 
Osmerus viridescens?) originally introduced from 
salt water, had lived many years^ and were, to all 
appearance, very.healthy." As Gbvemor'Bamard's 
residence was not far from Jamaica Pond, in Rox- 
bury, Mass., there can be but little doubt that the 
" laige pool** mentioned in the above-named note, 
referred to that body of water. Dr. D. H. Storer* 
in reporting to the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, in 1840, oii some smelts taken from this pond, 
said, "The specimens,, you perceive, aWconskie- 
rably smaller than those purchased in our mlirket 
— all that I have seen from this pond, for the last 
year, are smaller than those commonly met with. 
From th6 quantities yearly.taken, however, they 
must have increased considerably tn number, and 
iheiT flesh has lost nothing of its sweetness or flavor, 
aS' I have repeatedly ha3 opportunities of testing." 

Among other instances in which fish froln tos 
sea have been made to reside in fresh witer, msj 
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be meationed the snccesaful iDtroductioa of the 
European cod, a few years since, into the lakes of 
Scotlaad, where, it is said, they propagate freely, 
bat, nnfortuaaieiy, deteriorate in flavor. I tave 
ncently been told that' the American cod iMmrhua 
amerieana) was introduced front the sea, at Ilamp- 
tOfi, a year or two ago, into Lake Wionipissioge 
inNewHampihire, where they have already beg i 
to multiply, and it is thought will succeed we. 
It will also br ' ' ' 

ofthe-Americ . 

of Ulster county, N. Y., waa attempting to " fresh- 
mterize" some American shad (Ahsa prcmtabila) 
vluob be hod caufht in the Hudson, inirontof his 
farm, and speedily placed in one of his po'ndc 
H«ee Ash are said still to exist in their confloed 
habitation, and bavs begun to breed ; but how far 
the experiment will prove available, in point of 
profit, yet remains to he known. 
^NuB-York.JwM 10, 1846. . ITJ&t Beowhe. 



THE ALPACA—Mo. fl.; ' 
[ Ok so two points, according to oat informant, do 
the early writers on Pcm so perfectiv agree, as in 
the Dimbaot s^wciea of the Andes rtieep, and the 
pnrposes to which the Incas applied them. They 
state, as aUeady observed in oar last No., that 
there were four kinds, two tame and two wiid — a 
bet too wall established to admit of a donbt ; and, 
as our avowed object in laying these sketdies be- 
fore the public, is to, throw light, and elicit the in 
quity, whether the roaring of the alpaca is anpli 
Mdile to the soil, climate, and rural industry of the 
United States, we shall not enter into these nice 
distinctions, but repaid them as coming within the 
sphere of the practical zoologist, rather than ander 
uy effort «{ oua. 



Thi AiPicA OR P*co OF CimER.— Flo. OS. 

GtQgnahical Distribution.— Ths Alpaca {Camdus 
poto, of linuMiB; Aucktriia glama v. alpaca, of 
Cavier) in its nalural habitat, m common with its 
congener the llama, abounds on the Andes, where 
its absence or presence is observed, hs the summits 
of these vast mountains becoine elevated or de- 
pressed. Thus it ranges considerably below the 
tins of perpetual snow, from Chili to New Granada 
(hut not Mexico), without reaching the isthmus of 



Panama, at which point the Cordillera has a Ism 
elevation than is snited to its nature and wants. 

The point nearest to the equator at which An.dea 
sheeo were oii^nally noticed, is said to be Hio 
BamDa, sitilated in l^tnde 1" 38' 8., about ninety 
miles southwest of Quito, and not tat from the 
snow-capped mountains of Chimborazo. The town 
stands 11,670 feet tiioYt the level of the sea, to 
which elevation the temperature of the air corret^ 
ponds. In this iropiod region, and consequentlv' 
on a spot where eiceenve heats might be expected 
during the month of August, the two'Clloas re- 
marked that, R)wa>ds evening, the thermometer 
regularly fell two or three degrees below, the f reea- 
in|; 'point, and next morning fosa eight or twelve 
above it, which would indicate- that, at certail 
elevations, no land is exempt from the domiuon of 
frost 

Although, from the point abcrve nientioned, aeroM 
the equator, the climate becomes milder, and vege< 
tation more abundant, it has been raaarked tfakt the 
wild' species do not pass the line, but sentinue sta- 
tionary there — a phenomenon for which some 
PeniYiati writers havls endeavored to account, 1^ 
allepng, that the Vcko or ickv plant, a coarse grass, 
and the favorite food of boA the tame and wild 
species, does not extend further towards the north. 

It has been remarked by physiologists, that th* 
size of animals is usually adapted to the- nature of 
the country which tbeyare bom lo'inhabiL Hiis 
iq not the Case in the presKit instance j and 
whether we consider the great extent of the Andes 
mountains; their stnpendons forms,, the immense 
elevation of their summits, or the severity of the 
climate prevailing upon them, the more shall we 
be astonished at the dinlinutive size and delicats 
frame of the quadrupeds dwelling in those secluded 
recesses. The woolly natives, nevertheless, pos- 
sess a hardiness of constitution, and a pecaliarity 
of structure, admirably well adapted to the nature 
of their birtfa'place. There, dnnng half the year, 
snow and hail fall incessantly, whilst in the higher 
regions, as before noticed, nearly ever^ 'night the 
thermometer falls below the freezing point, and the 
peaks, consequent^, are perpetually coveted with an 
accumulation df ice. The Wet season succeeds^ 
when flashes of lightning traveiee the clouds in 
rapid suc<;ession ; ue thunder rolls throue'h the 
fiimament in rumbling and prolonged perils, foli 
lowed not by showers, but by torrents of rain, 
which, after collecting, fall headlong from the 
rocks, or pour into the crafts .^nd chasms, leaving 
the slopes bare of soil, and spreading desolation 
wherever they pass, till at length the stream is lost 
in some lake, or serves to swell the head watera of 

It is astonishing that the temperature of the air 
.1 mountains so pecniiariy situated, and- exposed to 
the full blaze of a vertioal sun, should be so much 
chilled .as almost to present the desolate aspect of 
the arptic regions ; and yet such are the tracts of 
land upon which the Andes sheep abound and 
thrive— the flocks, mora especially those of alpacas, 
being still, comparatively speaking, consideraole in 
the vicinity of Rio Bamba, where the inhabitants 
evince a great aptitude for woollen manufactures, 
and carry on a trade in the ratf material Of alpaca 
and vicuna wools the women knit gtoekuiga. 
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colored eloaka, and ^ao f Iotm eqaally ornamental. 
Ptmehct or mes's sartonts, are woven in colore, And 
of m> dcHeate a texture, as to be worth 9700 each, 
lie^r are alao need throughout Pern u a riding 
dresB, by the wealthiMt ladiM. ' 

Putsoing their Tesearches, the SJNUiiards ascer- 
tained that, at the period of tb«ir arrival, Uama and 
alpaca flocks on the coast Were kept as far as the 
fortieth decree of south latitadej and inlaod aa far 
as the' tertitory of the Arancanos, in which space 
theT occapied the middle declivities of the Andes, 
facinr the west, wherever population was concen- 
trated. AJonso de Oralle, a Jesuit, and a native of 
Cbili, in his " Historica Relacioa del Seyno de 
Chili" (Bome. 184S), says that in the capital of 
Santiago, llamas fonnerly had been used to carry 
wheat, wine, and ether artjclea, and also to brin^ 
water from the liver to the houses. 

Along file extended mnge above named, the tame 
breeds were left to browse. He sheltered part of 
a hilt, tb« bottom of a dale, or the fnrzy heath, 
were their fa*«ite haunts. There they picked «p 
their scasty and scattered food, nuder the lower 
boundary of the snow, ascending aa it disappeared 
from the surface. Sometim'ea they fed on the 
mosses which fringe the rocks, and plants gwwtng 
on the hillocka, or would descend the slopes and 
enter the ichwdes (pastures of the ichu plant) ; 
while in the higher and more sMuded regions, 
reaching nearly to the summits of die lofty chain, 
as well as on both sides of the double line which it 
asaames in Pen), there dwelt the vicuHa andguano- 
co in a wild state, and far ftom the abode of nrnn, 
hunted only for dietr desh and akins. 

The ccmparatively. small size of FeruviEtu sheep, 
as well as of the v^etablefoimsby which they are 
tnrrouaded, cl^ly indicates that (he climate of the 
Andes is not favorable either to animal or rege-' 
table growth. It has also been remarked, thai 
there the human species is subject to the same 
pile; man decreaaing in bulk and stature in j>ropor- 
tion as he dwells near the mountaio' summits. In 
Peru, the winter aets in towatda June, and is se- 
rerely felt on the highlands, where lb« enow re- 
DOains upon the gionad'aii, and in some places 
eight months in the year. 

Ab soon Bs the narrow aad green strip of land 
bordering upon the Pacific is^paased, the ttaveller 
begins to ascend the slopes; and when he attaiua 
the first table-land, observes a complete change in 
the climate and the qipearance of ^vegetation. 
Except in the yvngoi, or, hollowe, where an allu- 
Ttel eoil has been ctdlected, and where the Indian 
plants his sugar-cane, banana, and esculent roots, 
fht country wears a naked and barren aspect 

Here, at an elevation of from S,000 to 12,000 
feet above the level of (he sea, the Peruvian tends 
his -alpacas and llamas, allowing them to range at 
aie foot of the snowy cliffs called pujroj, or to 
wander on the paramot, or heatba, where they de- 
rive stibsiBteoce from the moss and lichens erowing 
IM the rocks, or crop the slronfr grassea and tender 
ihntba which spring up upon tne fiats, favored by 
moisture. On meee cdmmone tlie animals may be 
■aid to shift for themeelves, exposed to all the ngor 
ct the elements, and receiving no food fromQie 
fc .»J of man. The shepherd only visits thera occa- 
■onaliy; yet auchara their grqariooa babita, that 



the members of one flock seldom stray away and 
mix with another, bei^ kept in a good aWa of dis- 
cipline by thff ojd ones, which Know their owb 
grooada, and become attached to the plae* of tbait 
--''-iiy, to which tb^ tetiiro at night, evindag an 



this account,«ltaehed to tbem by the owner, put of 
whoee duties tbey perform. . 

Hie most valoabV breeds ar« said to come frost 
the cealial provinota ; and here it may net be irre- 
levant to obaerre that there are two vttietiea ol 
alpacas, difieiing in Biae. figure, and fleece. Tha 
breed called tayii ia the most diminutiye, and U 
ltd for (he smallness of bone and symmetrr 



symiDetry 
of form. It is chiefly confined to the Cuaco ranga 
of monntains, more particularly to ibat part of it 
intervening between the ancient city of tne Incaa 
and Haomann: II^ thought to be a remnant of 
the eld royaT flocks, (« those once owned by tba 
priests of the salt, who are represented as having 
the chmcest breeds. That territory was bsaides the 
principal theatre of agdcultural operations, die seat 
of power, and the centre of Peruvian civilisatioii. 
It was from this breed (hat the beautkfal white and 
btown alpaca (fig. 66) owned by Mi. Croaa, lata of 
(he- Surrey Zoological GaideDS, waaobtmned. 



. * Thx AiPAci 6^ Hk. Caoaa.— Vm. M.| 
~ This specimen was originally brought from Linut 
where it tiad been a pet; and the perforations In iU 
ears, in which ornamental linga Dad been placed, 
were atill Visible. Its graceful attitudes, gsntia 
disposition, and playful manners, were particulaily 
attractive. Lailies'lrcquently caressed it aa if it had 
been a child. Although kept in the unwholeM>me 
atmoaphete of a crowded city, pent up in a cloea 
iToidably fed on unsuitable diet, it 
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A GOOD GRAZING DISTRICT. 
I ix> not know « better gmzing dietriet than the 
soathern tier of counties of New York, and' more 
particularly the western nortions of ^ejif. Owing 
to the mistaken policy oi the Holland Land Com- 
pany, who were the original propdelors of many 
millions of acres, in holding them at high prices on 
long credits, and for which most of the lands were 
taken tip in small farms by actual settlers, and 
more or less improved and cleared ; and the ^bse- 

Suent opening of the immense government tracts at 
le West at low rates, and the easy communication 
thereto, thousands of these hardy pioneers, finding 
themselves with a laree debt and its years of accu- 
mulated interest on Sieir shoulders, from which 
immediate extrication seemed impossible, sold\out 
for a mere eong, aniT, iiv frequent instances, availed 
themselves. of what^rsonal property they pos-. 
sessed, and then emigrated to the great, western 
«* Dorado." 

Some year^ since, the Holland Land Company 
sold oat to different parties all its remaining land 
possessions, together with an immense amount ef 
expiret} land contracts, at low prices, many of 
which had already reverted 'to them, and ever 
since have continued to revert, as the circumstances 
of the contending parties in^ posse88ion,^nd the de- 
mands of the wholesale purchasing partis, have 
proved unsatisfactory. The consetjuence of aH 
this is, that in the counties of Wyoming, Allegany, 
the southern portion of £rie, Cattaiaugus, and Cluiu- 
tauque, are tnoiisands of farms, portions of which, 
from one to two-thirds, are cleared up, and can now 
be purchased at from $5 to $10 an acre, which are 
penetrated by good roads, and, jn the neighborhood 
of mills* schools, churches, and near to' railroads 
and water communications ; abundantly supplied 
with clear, sparkling strelims ; delicious springs; a 
most healthful atmosphere, and delightful seenery ; 
and for the growth of grass, oats, all the rbot crops, 
and the hardy fruits, it cannot.be surpassed. I 
have stood on the rich wheat farms of the low 
country, whieh cannot be purchased for iess than 
$40 to $50 ^r acre, and looked- out upon those 
green and vigorous hilU, only a few miles distant, 
where thousands of acres, with quite comfortable 
buildings, in an humble way, can be bought at $6 to 
$8 per acre, and wondered why. they were not be- 
dotted with flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, 
which can nowhere thrive better than on the sweet 
grasses of those elevated grounds. I have visited 
them often» and now li ere luive I ever seen fatter or 
healthier cattle, nor better and more highly condi- 
tioned sheep, or with heavier fleeces. Whethei the 
finest kinds of Merino or Saxony will thrive as well 
on tho^e moist hill 'bides and elevations, or in the 
deep sheltered valleys, as on the more gravelly and 
diler low grounds of other regions, I cannot say ; 
but so far as tried, they are equally healthy. And 
for long-woolled sheep, I know, from abundant 
evidence of their trial, that no country can exceed 
it. The soil is strong (lacking only in iime), and 
the grass in the greatest abundance. I have seen 
hay produced in the meadows of a whole farm at 
the rate of two tons per acre ; com forty to fifty 
bushels; oats thirty to forty; and rutaoaga and 
carrots a thousand bushels per acre. Why should 



npt our extensive flock-mastirs appropriate this 
broad legion to themselves ? It only requires theix 
capital and thehr sheep to make it one of the rich- 
est and most productive of our wool-producing 
counties. Long wool is rapidly becoming aa 
article of extensive consumption in .our factories ; 
its production requires little labor ; close attention, 
care, and experience, are only demanded; Its reve- 
nues are liberal ; its ^expenditures small ; and we 
hesitate ftot to say, that aft^r the wide prairies and 
the ridgy openings of the ^arWest are all examined, 
ihqusands will return to the green and health-giv- 
ing hills of New York, and plant their flocks on 
their surface. 

I do not hesitate here to put it oil record, .that 
the " sequesteral counties," as they have so often 
been termed, of this great State, now that they are 
certain to be penetrated by tnat immense work, the 
Erie railroad, which is forthwith to be prosecuted 
by the vigorous enterprise of our great commercial 
city, will, at no distant ilay, become the favorite 
wool and dairy region of the North. 

I may at some fitting ^me resume this subject, 
and speak of the more eastern counties lying on the 
same greM lines, prefacing my suggestions, how- 
ever, with the remark, that I holu neither lands, 
railroad shares, nor a jiarticle of any interest what- 
ever connected therewith, other than what apper^ 
tains to the prosperity and growth of the great agri- 
cultural welfare of our community. WxstfaN. 

THE CANADA THISTLE, BURRWEED, 
AND SPURRY) 

The Canaifa ^Istle {Cnicus arven^) is one of 
the most pestiferous weeds that are found amongst 
us, and has, of late years, increased so rapidly as to 
become an object -or considerable alarm among' our 
farmers. It springs up among the grain crops, and 
its sharp spines are -so formidable as to cause great 
difliculty in reaping grain in which the thisSe is 

f rowing, it spreads rapidly, too, in grass lands, 
f suffered to ripen, its downy seeds are cK)roe by tfiia 
winds In clonds> in every direction ; and as they rea> 
dily take root, and as the plant likewise is perennial- 
rooted, that is, springs from the^old root it is difllcuit 
to keep it down. Much might be done, however, if 
farmers were unanimous, but the plant is in many 
cases permitted to grow and ripen by the sides of the 
roads, whence' the seeds are scattered over the 
fields. Repeated mowings in summer* will -cause 
the roots to wither and die ; and if each one would 
take the trouble to cut off the flowering heads of 
those that grow in the roads of his own farm, the 
plant would be prevented- froM seeding (a). 

The vile plant, however, of -^'hich I have just 
been speaking, is not so had as the bunweed (Ga- 
leopsis f^fro/tt'O'that is spreading over our fields and 
ruining our farms. This is a vigorous plant, 
growing from a creeping root, which is, I beneve, 

{lerennial ; <thoug;h the stalk is annual. It has a tall 
>ranchy stem, with leaves like those of a nettle; it 
bears a pretty white labiate flower,' succeeded by* 
lar^e burrs or seed vessels, covered, when ripe, 
witn hard, sharp prickles, def34ng the touch. It 
produces seeds in most prbliflcabundance, which, 
are unfortunately scattered before otlr grain is cut ; 
I and as it spreads from the root as well as the seed. 
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there appears to be no way to eradicate it but gull- 
ing up erery plant Bnt in doing this, the root 
omh breaks, and leares a part in the ground, to 
become the progenitor of a new stock of weeds. 
Besides this, whererer this spinous weed grows 
with wheat or other grain, a great deal of the latter 
M obliged to be wasted, as it cannot be reaped ; for 
no man can put his hand into a bed of burrweec^ 
with impunity. In short, ihough unknown among 
us a few years ago, it is now spreading with alarm- 
ing rapidity, and laughs at our efforts to control it. 

Another pernicious weed is likewise becoming 
an. object ofsome attention ; though it has not yet 
attained the Aotoriety of the former. I allude to 
spurrv {Spergula arvengis), so abhorred by some of 
our farmers, that they have given it the. name of 
•* devil's put." It has s, long, but very slender 
stem, trailing on the ground,' with noduies," about 
an inch apart, at each of which the stem forms an 
angle. The leaves and flowers are inconspicuous ; 
the seed vessels are numerous, globular, and about 
as large as neas ; the stems trau a lon^ way from 
the root, and twine and entangle one with ahotl^er. 
It chiefly infests new land ; but I suppose the seed 
has been imported with other seeds ifom Europe. 
There, I have understood, it h sometimes sown for 
the sake' of its herbage, which afibrds an abundant 
and nutritioTis food for cattle ((). These three are 
the worst weeds that infest our crops. . We have 
many others ; but they do not spread so' rapidly a» 
these, and can in some measure oe kept'under. - 

Canadian Naturalist. 

Compton, Canada East, 

(a) Afl~ the. Canada thistle abounds in fertilizing 
salts it may be advantageously plowed iu after the 
manner of clover, buckwheat, and other green crops. 

{by In Germany and ^eleium, the seeds of spurry 
are sown in fields of stubble after the grain has 
i)een harvested, to supply a tender bite for. sheep 
during wint/er. It* may be sown and reaped in eight 
weeks either in autumn or spring. It is said to 
enrich the milk of cows so much as to render the 
butter more excellent ; and the- mutton fed upon it 
is preferable to that Ted on turnips. It is greedily 
eaten by bens, dry or green', and is supposed to 
cause them to lay a greater number of eggs. In 
the United States, however, it is' doubtful whether 
it would pay the expense of cultivation. 

COLIC IN MULES. 

Im your last No., page 167, in an article si^ed 
Gaston, the writer complains that his mules ^e of 
colic. I will merely say to him, that mules are but 
little subject to disease, except by inflammation of 
the intestines, caused by the grossest exposure to 
cold and wet, and excessive drmking ol cold water 
after* severe labor, and while in a high state of 
perspiration. Crushed corn and cob is the best 
food for them ; neither rye nor wheat straw should 
be given them while working, as it renders them 
unfit for labor, bu^in times of rest it is a good food. 
They have been lost by feeding on cut straw and 
com meal. 

In breaking them, they should be mated with a 
Bwift walkinff horse, ancl if treated kindlv, will be 
gentle ; but it trealtd inhumanly, they wiu tretsure 



up their revenge for years, xmtil an ojiportunity 
offers to gratify it They are called obstinate by 
mulisk drivers, and by none else. No opinion is 
more erroneous than that mules can thrive on 
brambles and briars. They may live, but cannot 
thrive. A mule requires one -third less of nutritive 
substance than u horse, bnt his quantum - he mntit 
have, or, like other animals, he will starve ; and 
thoagh not so much of an epicure or glutton as 
man,, he is as much opposeu to scanty doses in 
feeding as his master. James Botle. 

AhnapdiSy ML _ 

A REVIEW OF THE MARCH NO. OF THE 
AGRICULTUR1ST.--N0. 3. 

Method €f Fastening Horees.^^Yery sensible* 
S. Y.,— short iuid to the point; I like auch articles.. 
But L don*t like your big neavv lieadstall and blind«* 
ers and check reins. Check reins are wicked; 
blinds are useless;. and breechiog too, nme times 
out of ten ; ai^ in fact the least possible quaiitity 
of leather about a harness is the best^-rand Bir* 
Editor, I am not convinced by youf atffument'in 
favor ol attachins a weight to the huter. The 
truth is, I like (hst *' Soutiiem bam," where a 
horse oan ** take his ease" in his own stable, ** with 
none; to. make him afraiil." [So do we ; and oui 
correspondent will find box ami stells, as in the 
Southern bam, often recommended in pur paper; 
but all cannot have them, and therefore we give 
the most comfortable method we know of, to fasten 
horses in their stables.] It is but too> tee, that 
most of ouK fashionable usage of this most noble of 
domestic animals^is but a lefined kind of cruelty; 
I suppose we nvght get used to sleeping with a 
halter round -our necks, but it is not comfortable. 
The Southern jdan, if put tp vote Bm'ong the hoises* 
would be the one adopted as best 

Farm and Villa xg Mr, Dmaldson.-^Don'i we 
vriahp Mr. Editor, that it was ours, and that we hsd 
the wherewithal to enjoy that same ? And yet I 
covet it not. It is in good hands, and hliUte may it 
ever be to its present owner. If many of our city 
millionaires would go and do liioswise, it would bie 
better fov them and the world in general. These 
desciijptive views of youn are. always read with 
pleasure and profit They are calculated to make 
the owners /eel justly "proud to see their labors of 
improvement duly and nonorably appreciated, and 
are well calculated to induce thousands of city 
dwellers who have the time and means to enable 
them to enjoy rural life, to go out upon some ill cul- 
tivated or desokte and barren spot, nnd make it 
blossom like the rose, as Mr. Donaldscn has dona. 
To my mind there is no enjoyment for a man ol 
wealth, equal to that of creating a little, world of 
comfort and beauty for and around his own honso^ 
bold. I hope you will continue your visits and 
descriptions, till .every similar house is described^ 
and that you will thereby create a taster that will 
cause them to be erected faster than you can. give 
as an account-of them/- 

Machine far Owning Oravd Watks.^\fi\\ that 
machine answer in the southern latitude for a 
^* cotton semper V* Let them that know, speak. It 
looks to me as though it would take the place of 
'* t^e sweep,'* in the hands of a white man ; yrith a 
.negro* doubtiul. , 
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Scraps from my Note Book, No. X — ^Pretty fair, 
but not quite so good as No; 1. These *' jotlTiigs 
down by the way-side" are generally . interesting 
and instructiye. I hope the author will continue 
them. 

Peach and Nectarine Trees on Plum Stocks,-— I 
cannot see the object of this kind'of grafting in this 
fruitful countnr, where the land is not yet so dear 
as to. require dwarfing to save room. We graft too 
much. Who raises native fruit now? Is it in 
consequence of forcing nature that trees are so 
ahort-liYed, and that there are so many failures of 
fruit? • 

Stump MaAine.'-\A tiiis the " latest and best ?'' 
it strikes me that I> saw a failure of one of these 
machines at Utica, at the fair. • The cptton press 
seen upon every plantation is similar in principle, 
but far morfe powerful. 

Aaaiysis of Marl on theMudaonr-^A. valuable 
kind of tables that should be more extended. In 
•pme parts of the West, where dicre is no'^ lime- 
stone, ouick lime is made of similar marl — it being 
BKraldea into briek and burned in a kiln in the same 
Planner that bricks are. This hint maybe uaefnl in 
many other districts where there -is similar marl and 
no limeatone. The! vegetable matter will burn out, 
and tha water diy out, while all else fhat remains 
besides the lime, of iron and earthy matter, will not 
injure the lime for the use of the mason in the 
least If there is much iron, the lime will be dark- 
colored, and not so white and nice for plasitering, 
that isalL 

Experimentt ynth Cbm. — ^Here is another useful 
table. But why is it anoujmiouB ? . Do give your 
names, rentlemen, that your reviewer may know 
who wm bear hard words best. Hie ** home- 
made" manure in this experiment, must be awarded 
the first premium, as all^^ home-made things u^n 
the feim always should stand first in the affectipn 
of the farmer. It is time enough to look abroad 
to supply his wants, when they can bo longer be 
supplied at home. 

Amgless Bms* — ^Avery interesting artide, but 
not hau full enough. If you please, Mr. Editor, 

Kstep into the book stote of your publishers, 
Bsrs. Sa^n & Miles, and get a lifUe work en- 
tttlsd die '* Honsy B^" by Edward Bevan, and 
look on page 76^ for a history of ^e genus arris, 
vhose proper name is the. *' ^<>gj^ ^>" ^or tney 
are not etdusively Mexican. They are common 
more to Asia and America within the tropies* You 
may make a very interesting extract from the work 
aUvded to, upon the subject of these honey gather- 
sis. The same ship that brings ;die Alpacas can 
also bring a few swanns of stingless bees. 

\QrwBing Wool, — ^I, often hear this term of 
** grovring wool" objected to. I insist that it is not 
ClBJy right, but ouf^ht to be as universally adopted 
as ** growing turnips." It expresses the mealiing 
much better than *' laising wool," ** raising sheep," 
or " feeding mutton." ' But, ^. G., what if vou 
cannot get such a fine grav^ellv stream ? What, 
then ? w ill the plan described by Solon Robinson, 
in his ** Sheep on tbe Prairies, No. 3,-" answer as a 
substitute ? You say we shall export wool.- What ! 
while we import a half blood Merino quality as we 
do now (unwashed it is true), for seven cents a 
pound, duty free? [Yes, certainly, for there are 



many objections to this imported wool, which 
require an article of too great length for us to write 
at present] The -sale of every other product be- 
sides wool, depends. much upon the manner in 
which it is prepared for market. There is great 
want of reform upon this point. I would instance 
the article of butter. If properly ^epared, it is 
better at six months o\d than six days. And cheese 
should never be eaten till a year old ; but then it 
must first be properly prepared to keep, as well as 
send to market. 

Buckwheat Cake^. — ^Another thing, if « properly 
prepared," which affords most excellent eating ; but 
unfortunately, these proper preparations are few 
and far between. And your preparation with soda 
and acid, and solsratus, and vinegar, may do.veiy 
well lot them that cannot do better. You say 
truly that your vin^ar pakes will not be saeood as 
when raised by good hop yeast, and you mignt have 
said that they would only be barely eatable. Substi- 
tute buttermilk for acid and vinegar, and then sea 
wliat the advantage is of living where milk is 
ever flowing. 

Castration of Calves,-^'* Put nothing in ' the 
wound," is con^non sense, and using mlt, ashes* 
&o., is only- a refinement of cruelty. But, aboot 
(k>rding. W hen I was a boy, I witnessed an opetar 
tion^led ''turning," by which the, testicle was* 
inverted, and by a cord, apparently without pain to 
;the animal, kept in that position for a few days, 
when the cord was removed, and the whole seemed 
to wither up .and decay without danger and. but little 
trouble. Who knows anything of this practice 
now? Somebody, surely, and somebody else 
would lik^'to. Let. us hear from somebody. [This 
amounts to the same thing as wording ; castration is 
better, and less painful, depend upon it.] 

Oneida County Ag. Society. — Crops worthy of the 
premiums. And why should they not be, and why 
should- not'the society be a flourishing one, in so 
fertile and rich a county? But, to my mind, tJhere 
is need of something beside big crops in this county, 
for there is now and then a specimen of as poor 
farming as I wish to look at. The Editor of the 
Tribune says they cultivate large quantities of 
apples there, of that interesting variety known as 
** hve to the pint." And I say uat if there is not a 
greater spirit of liberality towards the friends of 
agricultural improvement than was manifested at 
Utica last September, those gentlemen composing >the 
Oneida Agricultural Society have some hud cases 
to deal with, and will need a great deal of patience 
and perseverance on their part before th^y work a 
thorough reform. Let me suggest that they offer jl 
premium of $1Q to the man who will procure the 
greatest number of subscribers to an agricultural 
paper in that county, as the most likely means of 
producing the desired refonn. 

Cattle of reja».-^AIlow me to differ with^^^our 
opiiiion so confidently expressed. Gov. Houston* 
There *' are several good reasons why blooded 
cattle and horses should not do well in Texflis, if 
proper care be taken of them the first year." Be* 
cause you will not take proper care of them the 
next year, and therefore on the next they will be 
beyond care. The fact i^, choice stock ' needs the 
watchful care of the owner. And one kind of 
stock Will take lut sorry care ol another. Texas 
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k a Ian4 of negroes, fliee, musquitoes, gnats* ticks, 
garapatas; and yery hot ana very, chaogeable 
wei^tner, which ^ore. than overbalances the advan- 
tages of the eternal verdure. The thin-skinned, 
Sh-hred Durham cannot exist in such a oountiy, 
ere ^e only care they will get^ is an annual 
« making and branding." . But let me askure you. 
Governor, you hkve already adapted to your coun- 
try, a better breed lor your use, t|ian. any Durhailk, 
in the nativa cattle. I have seen many of them, 
and think I can - judce. Go on with your improve- 
Bient of cattle alreaay acclimated and fitted by na- 
ture or long residence to your country^ and let 
6&ose breed the higher qualities who have a mdra 
lav<»able country for that purpose. Improve the 
0lock you have — ^you cannot better it, taking all 
ihiags into coittideration. [Mr. Reviewer, we do 
notitfree with you her^atall.] 

Inaiof^ Cates.^-Tme to the letter. « But you 
should have said don't rrind the com too fine. No 
kind of grain is actually spoiled by grinding too 
fine,' except com; though wheat is inju^. But 
good com bread, dakes, or mush, cannot he made of 
fine metd; neither can corn meal be cociked in a 
hurry. It may be healed and swallowed half raw 
— fit food for a hog— certainly not lor a man. 
White corn, of the. gouid-seed variety, ground 
coarse, and baked- in the ashes, southern ' n^ro 
fashion, does make sweet, gpod, rich, Jiealtfiy, 
palatable bread. 

!She Grass Lands of Western New York. — ^Time 
will bring about the same results over a vast pa(t 
of that mat wheat-growing ^country, west of the 
Lakes, that you describe, notwitbstKndine so many 
of our citizens are so anxious to locate themselves 
upon ** an inexhaustible wheat soil." They will 
be disappointed, just as the first settlers were, upon 
the laiids you mention. And " strai^e whims and 
eonceits" will continue to exist. Why is it, that 
men adhere so nertinaciouBly to wheat, as though 
there was no otner crop that could be Cultivated to 
any advantage ? A new country, whatever else its 
advantages may be, whenever a new settler comes 
into it, his first inquiry is, " is it good for wheat ?" 
and if not, he passes on; though this depends 
partly upon where he comes from^ for, if ffom.the 
South, he will be just sh anxious as the Eastern 
man to know whether the new land is good tor 
com ; if not, he passes on. Few^ if any, seek for 
a grass country. If land can be bought as cheap as 
you." say, many persons who seek new homes mi^t 
go farther and fare worse. It is a sreat error of 
people in this part of the country* that they only 
count wealth by dollars ih cash. ... In England/ 
land is wealth. In. the Souther^ States, a man's 
wealth is estimated by the number of his slaves. It 
is a common expression in speakinc of the marriMe 
of a young man, to say, ** Mr. A. nas married -fiity 
negroes." Heayehs what a bride ! Qn'the south- 
ern part of this continent, a man is estimated by his 
cattle. All this shows that something is yet want- 
ing to your grass lands of Western New York; 
that something is, intelligence, information, im- 
provement, and that wealth do^ not consist in 
Oollars, acres, negroes, nor hoofs and horns ; but in 
the greatest amount of human happine|B!p That 
country is the best where this exists in the greatest 



tions.' . . . But from such a land as you describe^ 
people have no occasion to emigrate, for ihey can 
live and be comfortable,' contented and happy, and 
rich too, in dollars, if they will. 

Sudling Potatoes. — ^What is meant by thetemi ? 
[It is a new variety of potatoes grown from seed.] 
Is it those which have grown from the balls the first 
year after planting? This writer, like many 
others, ^s too indefinite upon this point. Evidently 
he refers back to another article. But every num*> 
bet of a pamper of this kind should be as near pnerfect 
in itself as possible. That is, what infopnation oi 
one subject or one branch'is gji'^en, be so worded 
that It would be complete. Without looking back 
to the other article, it Would appear that this writer 
has made one of die most important distoveries^f 
the age, and under that title,^ short, concise recipe 
should have been eiven to enable all the rest of the 
wprid to partake of the benefit. What is the pie- 
vehtion of rot ? Is it the drying of seed or top* 
dressing of lime? If the lim^ is also requisite, 
there are many places) where the disease prevails 
that the medicine would cost more than tne crop 
would be wortii. Is it objectionable to plant whole 
seed when there is no disease ? Wha^ is your .soil ? 
Will everybody know where Rocklahd County is ? 
You name no State. [It is in New York.] Soil 
and locality should be definitely given.. Your re- 
marks upon liquid manure, aiid manner of applying 
it, I approve. Much of the most valuable part^ of 
manure is lost in the waste of liquids in town and 
country. The wisdom of the Chinese I haye before 
referred to. ' They have learned how to save the 
enormous taX' upon industry in th6 shaj>e of fence, 
and that enables them to devote more tmie than we 
can to the saving and applying manure. I am not 
so sure that it is the best way though to apply it in 
the liquid state iu this country, unless done m a very 
dry €me. Nofwithstandin? that bones are such 
valuable manure, not one farmer in ten that saves 
them.- Even'a dead horse is hauled ofi'to feed the 
dog^, instead of being used to feed vegetation. 

Ladled Department,— Insects, No. 2.— What ! 
ladies writing aboiit bugs and beetles, woodpeckers 
and womis, and going out in the etorm to search 
into the operations of nature, wrapped un in a thin 
coat and hood ! I don't believe . it Oh, I bes" 
nardon. I see now,^ it is from the Diary of an Ola 
Lady. It Is no wonder she sought employment. 
This kind of information, is not taught our ** latter 
day*' young lafiiesy who get an education (dp tfaor 
— ^is it a rod education) in a '< fashionably boant- 
ing-schotfl,'^ where, they are taught to think it 
would be a disgrace to visit a meat room, and 
looking for bugs and moths, and would faiBt if the 
name of <^ a red-headed woodpeckei^ sht>uld be 
spoken in their pnseace. And these are fanpefa" 
giris of our day. Verily this writer must be an eU 
woman, indeed. And with her generation the lace 
of such will disappear, I am amud. I only hope 
that this ** diarjT^is voluminous, and' that you have 
free aecess to it. If any of your readers have neg- 
lected to read this article, because it comes from an 
Hd ladyt let them hasten to correct their error, and 
retrieve their k>ss^ 

The G^tfen.—This article is calculated for the 
meridian of New YoriE. The writer foigets that in 



abundance, no matter what are, the staple produc- > several of the states, com is planted in the previous 
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montliy uid garden vmtables are beiQg eaten in 
March. It is very difficult to calculate an agrical- 
tural or horticaUural article to suit tbe wide»spread 
varied climate of this nation. [Bat this was done 
in the Northern and Southern Calendars, in our 
third volume ; and these, by the way, have been 
the regidar plwider of every Almanac maker and 
writer of .Calendars since their publication.] 

Hints to Ladies. — Should have been hints to the 
carpenter who builds the stairs, to carefully round 
off the. corners, md then the paper miay be dis- 
pensed with. 

Bgyf DepartmenL — Useful JmusemerUs.'^l object 
to'^th6 positive term of the first line. It should 
have read, **the care of younje 'stock should belong 
io the women and "boys."^ But when you know 
what you know, you will nof say» "on most 
farms it does," &c., because on most farms, except 
where linger a U\v~ol the ancients, like your dd 
lady of the Diary, the women pay but lit&e atten- 
tion to the 0tock. And some of our boys are more 
inclined to became ^cauainted' with a stock oi[ dry 

foods, than a stock of cattle. And far too many 
now more about sucking the bottle, than suckijig 
the calves. The same remarks of kind treatment 
should apply to every domestic animal upon the 
farm. Be gentle, amd they will be gentle. 

Another rondtry Account. — Here we have a kind 
of Peter Parley poulterer, who understands what 
hut very few writers do, " the art of waiting for 
boys." they must be amused while being instruct- 
ed. He is willing to tell his errors, which but few 
are. Evident from the quantity of lice, that yoa 
did not use whitewash, ashes, and lime eno^eh, in 
the hen-house. Oufht to have burnt that brush 
heap that harbored that rat Ought not to feed so 
high, and ought to have used cheaper feed. Ought 
to h^ve put one grain of strychnia in a piece of 
meat, or inside a little lun^p of lard on a chip, and 
put that in the way of tneit dogs. It is very 
wholesome medicine for nigHt-prowling dogs; it 
entirely cures them of the propensity. Some of 
these figures in some places upon both sides, .will 
look rather large, but perh'aps are all right, except 
the feathers. Tneyare quoted "above the^ market." 
Friend L., will you tell the boys how that pond is 
made, artificially, to hold water all summer ? 
There are many places where such,. ponds are 
needed. 

Foreign Agricultural JVews.-r-W ill those reduc- 
tions of the British^ tarifl^ so greatly i>eneflt this 
country as is anticipated, if met «by a '* similar 
spirit at Washington," upon the free-trade prin- 
ciple ? The discrimination between " bacon'^ and 
•• noms," of 7s. on the cwt., shows very plainly 
that the British cabinet never were «n the city of 
•• Porkopolis." It is all " gammon."' To save 
thcL Times the trouble of sending us a recipe to 
en re the ** dainty dish'* of bacon, I will give 6ne 
'* free of postao^e.'* Use B lbs. of salt and 3 oz. of 
saltpetre, to loO lbs. of pork, and never touch 
water to it, or use a cask*— salt it on a bench where 
all the bloody matter can drain off. When the salt 
is absorbed, put it to smoke where the fire will not 
heat it, and where there is a good ventilation, and 
use hickory or maple wood~-<don't smoke too fast, 
and my word for it, the bacon will be as good as 
was- ever eaten by £ngltshmen. If hams pay daty, 



how we are to make the customhouse officen he* 
Jieve that mutton hams are nothams^ispast my un- 
derstanding. ** More gammon.^ lliere are a great 
many sheep in the United 'States that ought to be 
muttoned, but I hope Mr. Rotch will bring us aamB 
from Spain that ought not to be. . . The prize that 
Mr. Norton has won, shows that the'Highland So- 
ciety think that there are other objects worthy of m 
prize besides big bulls and boars. • When shall wi 
witness the same spirit here ? 

To prevent the ketum of Disease in Potaioef. — t 
More ^immon. The truth* is, the disease has 
shown itself in isolated places upon the gprouod 
prairie of Illinois, within.ayear past, where it was 
utterly impoj9sibl^ that it could have h«en by conta^ 
gion with diseased seed. The military cordonli ctf 
Europe never stopped ^e cholera, nor will it pre* 
vent the spread of the potato di^wase. 

Increase of Stock in Neuf' South Wales.-^Whj 
cannot we have an annual census of stock taken, by 
the assessors in our country, to show that we grow 
some tooB In regard to sheep, particulaiiy, such 
tables would' be useful. [Reviewer will find these 
matters in the census returns of this State, taikea 
last year.] 

Steep for Seed Wheat, — ^Very rational, and plainly 
stated. ^Something of a job to prqtare the seed* ot 
some of the western whea^t farms — and costly, but 
it might pay cost, and make profit. 

Potatoes. — ** No great loss without some small 
sain," if t)ie diseased tubers will fatten the pigs 
faster than sound ones. But I fear that in this ac- 
count there is more *' gammon." We have a dis- 
ease in this country mat don't stop after it starts* 
till the whole potatoe is " as rotten as a' potato." 
Do they plant potatoes in England, in autumk? 
[Yes, in the South of England ; and have them ripe 
in May, to supply the London market. The winter 
there is seldom colder than the month of November, 
in latitude 40^, in the United States. It is usually 
much more rainy, however.] I know it is done in 
Mississippi, but did not know it was so in England. 
But ** live and learn" is an old and true proverb. 

Editor's Tabid — Now, my dear reader, here is" 
** more gammon." The editor of the American 
Agriculturist is a baclielor, and, as a matter of 
course, has not ^ any table ; though his personal 
appearance certainly indicates that he is fond of 8^ 
gopd Cable, and yet I know few men more abste- ^ 
mious. But as he has had the advantage often of' 
sitting at a good table, he ought now to be able to 
set a jgpod one for us. I have now shown up his 
" bill of fare" for one month, and what do you sav 
to it ? Does he furnish forth a good table to feed 
our intellectaal appetites, and gratify our hunger 
after a knowledge of an improved state of agricul- 
ture ? Who votes in the affirmative ? His sub- 
scription list will'teir. Who votes in the negative! 
It is no )ibel, I suppose, to say not one. 

The ElustrcUed Botany. — Of all the valuable new 
works noticed in the editor's tabl^, this may be 
made the most interesting. Whether this is so or 
not I cannot say, not having seen it. While upon 
this subject, I will ofier my opinion, that if some of 
our publishers would issue a cheap edition of 
Michaux's North American Sylva, it would me^ 
with a ready sale, and. would prove a most valuable 
work for all agricultural readers. The plates are ift 
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this country. Thev were owned bv the late Wm. 
McCkure, of Philadelphia. Let us nave this valu- 
•hle work reprinted. The country needs> it. [The 
attempt was made two or three years s^, and 
proved a failure. We would inform Reviewer thid 
a work is now in the press of Messrs. Harper of 
this city, by 1^. Browne* which Will not only em- 
hiace the substance of Michaux's work, but will 
alsoMreatof the principal fruit and ornamental trees 
of this country, and may be bought for the reason- 
able sum oi$5.] 

Lif% tn Calif(»mia,-^MoTe annexation. No 
objection. It is destiny. And that ** representative" 
will come to Cong^ss at St, Louis, upon a railroad. 
If this is visionary, it is a vision of futurity, ifehich 
our children (if we had any, Mr. Editor) would 
live tosee. 

European Agrieuiture, No, 5. — ^Hftve not seen it. 
But, upon the whole (doubtful praise), I am glad to 
hear you say that you " like the latter part of this 
number belter than anything which has yet appear- 
ed in Mr. (Coleman's woric." Now, the fact is, and 
if ought to be spoken out boldly, this workis a flat 
failure. It is not. what the America^ reader ex- 
pected from Mr. Coleman's pen ; and it is dear at 
eost. I never saw a numher of this paper, that I 
did not Esteem of more value dian any of the four 
first numbers of Mr. Coleman's tour. I am not 
alone ii\ my opinion. And if th^e is not substan- 
tial reason for the public to ** like better^ the suc- 
ceeding numbers, there will be a very loud speak- 
ing ottt. 

Agricultural Scfiool. — These attempts of indi- 
viduals to do a national work, however praise- 
worthy, can never succeed. When the aericul- 
turists themselves will lay^ aside their roolish 
squabbles for ** party," and send more from their 
own body to legislate jfpr them, then may We expect 
to see agricultural schools worthy their name, and 
not till tnen. 

Important Disceveru. — Not half so important as 
it would be to hear that an improvement nad been 
made in .the present manner of cultivnting and pre* 
paring the hemp crop for market. 

Review of the Market. — ^As farmers,, what have 
we to complain of these prices current ? But we 
can, if we will, learn a useful lesson. For, in- 
stance, here is a difference of fifty per cent, in the 
price of butter. All owing to the manner of pre- 
paring it for market: Cheese varies 100 per cent., 
and ought to vary a thousand, for the same reason. 
The variation of cotton from 6 to' 10 cents is partly 
owing to natural quality ; but there is an immense 
loss ujK>n the same quality of this crop to the plant* 
er, which is entirely owing to th6 slovenly manner 
of prenaring it for market. ' One mill per pound 
upon this crop in the United States makes a great 
sum of money. The same remarks will appTjr to 
almost every article of produce. In noticiug the 
cattle market, we are impressed with the fact that 
we are enormous consumers of meat Is it the 
most healthy or most economical diet I . , -, In the 
premium list of the State Ag. Society, shall we find 
a premium of $100 to (he society of that county 
that furnishes evidence of taking the greatest num- 
ber of agricultural papers ? They could net. offer a 
better one. 



I have now passed every article in the March 
No. of the paper under review, except the adver- 
tisements, and some of them might be commented 
on with profit, but I desist Mv review is aJr^y 
a very long one. But I hope it does not contain an 
unusujil amount of sunerfluous matter. 

My object has not oeen to praise or blame, or 
pick flaws, but to write an article to do good. At 
present, I prefer concealing my name. But, as a 
general rule^ I ' think that correspondents should 
give theirs, with the phice of residence, and even 
the latitude would be useful. I Jiope no one will 
fear to write-on account of the reviewer^ for if 1 
should, continue to review (which is doubtful), it 
shall be done in a spirit of good- will lo all men. 

The next shall.be an Improvement upon this — 
{. e., shorter, consequently better. Rxvixwxr. 

When our corre^ndent criticised our article on 
the stable. May No., pAge 160, we wrote the fol- 
lowing . explanation, which we intended should 
^Ve been mserted at the time, but there not being 
room for it on that page, we thought proper to defer 
it till he got througn with his review. 

The cut made use of in March No., was intended 
to'illnstrate a method of managing a hi^er, and the 
rack had nothing to do with the illustration of that 
particular subject. The artist probably put it in 
for eflect, and to set off his cut ; why else it should 
appear there would puzzle us no less than Re- 
viewer. By looking over the preceding numbers 
.on the Staole, he will- find that we have given 
illustrations of many kinds of racks and hay 
mangeris, good and badi indicating our decided pre- 
ference for low ones, as the best^. ,Ahd yet some 
horses must have a different kind. 

Reviewer's method of preventing kicking by 
hobbles is a good one in the open fields, though it 
frequently disfigures, and sometimes utterly ruins, 
the horse ; but we must take the risk of that. It is 
generally used, however, to prevent jumping or 
straying away ; to apply it in the stable where the 
kicking is most dangerous, would be very hazard* 
ous. We doubt whether a hobbled horse could 
get up in a narrow stall after lyine down to rest, 
and in his efforts to do so, he would be ve^ likely 
to injure himself so materially as to become utterly 
useless. 

As to smooth shoeing, we contend that it is best 
in all countries durina^ the dry or* summer months ; 
in the wihter or muddy months* Southern horses 
would require corks to their shoes, as well as those 
at the North, otherwise they would slip badly; and 
the fatigue of travelling consequently be kreatly 
increased. » 

. iNPOftTAVT PACT.-^From experiments made in 
England some time since, by Dr. Anderson, it was 
ascertained that 1 bushel of wheat measured in a 
vessel 111 inches deep, weighed 56 lbs. 6| oz. ; and 
that a bushel of the same kind of wheAt, measured 
m adother vessel 8k inches^ deep,'weighed 56 lbs. 
Oj oa., making a diflerenee of rather more than one 
bushel in 144— a loss of some moment when krge 
quantities are delivered. The same principle will 
apply to rye, oats, barley, and many other sub- 
stauoes sohi by measure. 
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TRANSPLANTING AND GRAFTING TREES. 

In looking over agricultural journals and other 
pnblications during the last year, I have observed 
numerous articles upon the plantinji^ of fruit and 
omainental -trees. These almost ivithout excep- 
tion differ so widely from my own experience, that 
though averse to obtruding my thoughts and opi- 
nions upon the public, I am induced in the present 
instance to address a few lines to you witti the 
hope of ofTerine some useful suggestions.- The 
general strain o1 teaching on this subject is that 
atmost all trees, whether for fruit or brnament, 
should be transplanted before the close of February 
at the latest, and, in fact, it seems to be an estab- 
lished axiom, that a tree is never to be removed after 
Uuaaf hae begun to circulate. As far as my own 
experience extends, this rule, which, if I am not mis- 
taken, is to be found in almost so manv words in 
one of the numbers of the Agriculturist loi 1845, is 
whoUy wrong; and if we would save ourselves 
tanch trouble and expense in this ido6£ interesting 
and important deparfinent of our rural afiairs, it 
should be exactly reversed in all cases, except 
where trees are to be transported so far as to oeca-' 
uon their being kept long out of the ground. In 
other words, never remove a tree, where you have 
the opportunity of replanting it inSmediately, till 
after the sap has not only started, hut begun to cir- 
cidate freely. If this appears to be a strange and 
unreasonable doctrine, it can onlv be said in reply, 
*• one fact is worth a thousand theories ;' and there 
are more things in this world than are dreamed of 
in our philosophy.** " * . < . 

It is now eight or twelve ^ears since I first began 
to improve a small place in the western part of 
North Carolina. I commenced setting out a very 
considerable number of trees of various kinds, 
among which, however, were a laree proportion of 
the common locust This was done during the 
months of January and February, according to 
' rule ; but to my great disappointment, not a dozen 
of the whole collection took root .The year fol- 
lowing the eflbrt was renewed with similar results,. 
And so matters went ot\ for several seasons in suc- 
cession. At tast, accidental circumstances prevent- 
ed my obtaining treecT tiD it ' was so late that I had 
Bttie or ^'o expectation of their living. About 20 
locusts were procured just as the leaves were burst- 
ing into view, and of these only one failed to live 
and flourish. At the same time a number of young 
ipple trees were transplanted, on which the leaves 
were fully out They had been carried several 
miles in the hot sun, without protection to the 
Toots ; yet of these only two perisned. 

Subsequent experience has fully sustained the 
idea thus suggested. Of nearly 200 trees trans- 
, planted lately at my present residence, not one was 
removed till late in the spring — all' after the sap had 
be^n to flow, and many after the leaves, had at- 
tpined a oonsidehd^e size. Of these scarcely any 
are dead, and without exception were such as were 
taken up earliest in the season, and. in the most 
backward state. The same has been found the 
case with eveigreeos. Pines, and other trees of the 
same family, when transplanted in winter, have 
rarely done well ; whereas those set out late in the 
spring, have been found to contend successfully 



agaiqst negligent treatment, and the most withering 
drought 

whether there is anything in a sonth^n climate, 
or in accidental circumstances, to account for th^so 
things, I do not pretend to say. Possibly attempts 
may be uiade to explain theqi in some such way. 
To me it appears anything but unreasonable to re* 
gard them as facts founds in nature. A tree rs> 
moved when entirely destitute of sap, has nothing 
to sustain it against the blighting influences natu* 
rally consequent upon such a change of condition. 
Its whole system receives a shock at the outset by 
the breaking of its roots; and it shrinks and 
-withers from other causes before new roots can put 
forth to sustain it But, on the contrarYt if .removed 
after the circulation, has commenced, it has sufficient 
to live upon while the ro(ftlets or fibres, which 
always'pTotnide simultaneously with the leaves and 
branchlets, are shooting out in search of new sap* 
plies of nourishment (a). 

The same view of the case will serve.to explain 
another fact, viz., that grafts take much better if 
cut after the sap, has bmn to flow. At least such 
has been the result of my own observations the 
present seasoik Of a large number taken from the 
tree just as the buds were beginning to swell, only 
one of my own has failed ; and a neighbor, who 
used laigely from the same lot, has lost not one. In 
this case, nowevei;, the stocks were in ^ leaf into 
which die grafts were inserted, and this, it would 
seem but reasonable should always be the* case. 
Of my grafts which were cut this year in January 
and February, and inserted with equal care, not ont 
half succeeded. T. S. W. Morr. 

Belvoir, N. C, May 21, 1846. 

(a) Much has been written respecting the proper 
season for transplanting trees — ^summer and autumn 
for evergreens, and spring or mild weather in win- 
ter for deciduous trees. The principle which justi- 
fies, these practices is, that all plants whatever, 
with few exceptions, are most safely removed when 
they are in a ^comparatively dormant state, and when 
the weather is temperate, and the air moist and 
still, rather than dry and in motion. As it is 
known that the greatest degree o{ torpidity in any 
plant exists a short time before it begins to grow or 
push out shoQts, late in winter or early in springs 
is re^rded as the best time for transplanting. The 
<ihief diflerence to be regarded between evergreens 
and deciduous trees, is that, from the circumstance 
of the former being at no time, whatever, in a com- 
pletely dormant state, they may be removed at any 
time in winter, spring, or autumn, when the wea- 
ther will least anect their fibrous roots and l^ives 
by evaporation. This is in perfect accordance 
with the practice of the best gardeners ; and it has 
been hud down as the most judicious mode founded 
on experience. As the apple tree and the common 
locust are bodi very tenacious of life, they may 
both be propagated when kept moist, with great 
facility, at almost any season, by cuttings of the 
roots, or by suckers, which are often thrown up in 
great numbers around the trunks ; but if our cor- 
respondent were to attempt to cultivate the walnut, 
and many other trees, by his mode of t^^nsplantinr, 
we think he would be sorely disappointed. 'Tis 
true, we believe, as he intimates, that the mildness 
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rinos ** belone'' to what he is pleas^ to call a 
" family of Vermont Merinos/'-T-" the most com- 
mon one claiming purity of blood, witii heavy car- 
cases, and heavy medium quality, and lather un- 
even fleeces;'' he leads his readers to a wrong con- 
clusion. My American Merinos wer^ selected 
mostly from flocks out of the State, and the best 
that could be found, though no better than can be 
found here. The best American Merinos are 
somewhat alike — very much alik$ — and for this 
reason, I supposed mine were like CoL R.*6i&ot 
meaning to aisparage his in the least. Yet I am 
free to acknowledge, that I have nothing in this 
last named race that will for a moment compaie ad* 
vantageoushrwith the Rambouillets. If Col. Ran- 
dall has, I shall heartily rejbiee in his g[ood fortune^. 
I have the opinion, however, that neidier he nor 
any other flock-master in the country can rejoice la- 
so good fortune as this at pesent, and that notfaingf 
can be shown equal to tne RambouiUets, of the 
pure Merino race, until anoUier iroportatioa is made 
irpm the Royal Flock in France. And so well is 
the country convinced of this, that I am persuaded 
that more than ope importation will be amde within 
a year from thi»date. Meantime I must decline for 
the future all eontioyersy and all challenges on 
the subject. - L. G. Bimghjlm. 

WiUiMtm, Vermont, June, 10, t84dr 
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of the climate in the Southern States has a strong 
tendency to accelerate the propagation of trees ; for, 
it appears that, in the nortn of France, and in cold 
cfountries generally, some trees do hot readily bud 
nor graft by any mode ; but, in the south of France, 
and north of Italy, they may b^ budded or grafted 
by diflerent modes, with success. - 

We have so little experience individually in 
Southern agriculture, that we are unprepared to give 
any but a general opinion on the subject of trans- 
planting, and shsCU therefore be quite obliged if 
Mr. Mott will continue his experiments, extending 
them to the diflerent kinds of trees grown, in his 
climate, and inform us of the results. With the 
increased culture of fruits, and a more prevailing 
disjjosition to beautify and adorn the country, the 
subject of transplanting is becoming o| increased 
importance to our Soumem friends, and it would 
certainly be a great desideratum to know tha best 
time of the year to perform the operation. 

RAMBOtriLLET MERINOS. 

I HAVE but a few words to s^y in reply to your 
anonymous correqwndent, *' L" 1 intend to send 
my fleeces from^the Rambouillet flock, 'to Mr. 
Sanud Lawrence, Middlesex Mills, Low^, Mass. ; 
and if any friend of his will keep back the 
coarsest fleeces of his Aock, and send an equal num- 
ber of his finest American Merino fleeces, and it is 
found on stapling, scouring, and selling, that his are 
finer, heavier! and sell for more than my 36 Ram- 
bonillet fleeces, then^ a$id not till Vien, will I believe 
that there are Amerkan Merino flocks that equal 
them in value. For my own part, I feel no interest 
in this comparison — confident -as I am of* the high 
vslue of this race of sheep — and not disposed to call 
in question the merits of otfiep- flocks, or enter into 
controversy with any one on the subject of com- 
parative value. I rejoi<ie in all real improvement, 
and will hold on the ** even tenor" of mv way, not 
deeming it any interference with my duty or the 
rights of others, to endeavor to promote general im-. 
provement by what I judge to be ^e best means. 

I saw from the last paper of your worthv corres- 
pondent, '* L.," that ne has never seen4he Ram- 
boaiUet Merinos, aiid that he is consequently 
writing just as much in the dark about them; as I 
should be in* writing about Herefords, having never 
seen any thorough bred cattle but Short-Hor/is. I 
take it fbrrgranled that a man must be supposed to 
know very little about a race.of sheep, or a particu- 
lar flock of that race, which he has never seen. . 

I object to comparing "samplet^ — ^f or the reason, 
that they are no true test of the value of the fleece. 
Very good samples may be taken from very poor, 
uneven fleeces. The great excellence of the Ram- 
bouillets, as a flock, consists, not only in the fineness 
-but also in the evennees-Oi the fleece — ^running so 
nearly alike over every part of the woolly sunace 
— and in diis respect, dimring widely from all such 
American Merinos as I have seen — though I have 
seen of these lait very good sheep, as individuals, 
in this respect : but as flocks they are always defec- 
tive, so far as my knowledge extends. 

I have but one word more. ** L.*^ writes with 
courtesy and as a gentleman, inl^nding no injustice. -« i 

Yet when he « supposes" that my American Me- 1 on a shovel or pan of coals. 



We hope, now, that this matter may be closed hv 

. Randall meeting Mr. Bingham at Lowell, with 

fleeces. In the Review of our April No., iust 

received, and for which we regret to say we snail 
not' have room this month, the writer so briefly 
expresses our own opinion, and we suspect that 
^Iso of the public generally, that we give the para- 
graph in advance o! his article : — 

" Rambouillet Merinos. — Too much controversy 
on this, subject to be profitable to your readers, fi 
Mr. Bingham's flock do average 6 lbs. per head of 
real Merino wo'>], then^ it is a good flock. If Mr. 
Randall's average more, and better wo6l, then his 
flock is better ; to prove which, send the whole fo 
Mr. Lawrence, of Lowell, and publidi his ciertifi- 
cate of die relative vahte of their respective fleeces, 
and let us h^ar no more of this uninteresting dis- 
pute of which is best" 

We expect an American gentleman, now in 
France, celebrated for his knowledge of sheep and 
wool, will arrive here next month with a choice 
selected lot of Rambouillets, for his own particular 
breeding ; arrangements also are n^ade for another 
select lot fo follow these next spring, so that by 
another year, these, together witn Mr. Bingham's 
superb flock, will give the public a good opporta* 
nity of judgmg for themselves . how RambouiUtt 
sheep compare with our native Merinos. ' 

Weathxr Rules. — ^If the moon looks pale and 
dim, we m&y expect rain ; if it be rei, look out fot 
wind ; and ifits color be of a naiurid^ white, the 
weather will be fair. .. 



How to naivs away Mosquitow. — Fu m i g ate 
the room^ containing them, by burning brown sugar 
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CHDiCfi OF BUSINESS PURSUITS FOR 

CHILDREN. 

*^ There is a frequent complaint among iannerSi 
that their tons early manifest a 4is taste for agricul- 
ture, — that as soon as they are of an age to he useful, 
they seek ether emp]oymetiU.^^Stotu*a jiddreUy 1845. 

In the choice of htuinefls pursuits for our chil- 
dren • it is undoubtedly the wisest plaa to conform 
86 far as practicable to t)ie natural ineliofitipn, or 
as It is familiarly called, suit the turn of mind ; for 
all are not alike, and he who would make a mise^ 
rahle mechanic, may rise to eminence as a lawyer ; 
while he who would find himself totally unable to 
defend a cause either for plaintiff or defendant, mary 
be admirably fitted to be judge, jury, and. whok 
witness box, when rotation of crops, culture of 
roots, and subsoil plowing, are under consideration. 
But, unfortunately, there is too good reason for the 
frequent complaint that the sons, and daughters 
also, of farmers, who by mind and taste are consti- 
tuted for country life and labor, no sooner arhve at 
an age when thev imagine them^lves independent, 
than they turn tneir backs <pon the farm, perl^aps 
with scorn at the idea of following the honorable 
employment of their fathers. Among the many 
reasone assigned for thi^ lamentable fact, I would 
now notice one, which may be expressed in a sen- 
tence, as the want of refinement among fanners' 
wives. 

' It Biay seem, at first sight, that here is no obvi- 
ous connection between cause and efiect ; but J will 
endeavor to prove that there is, not so much to up- 
hold the children, a6> to convince the parents ^at 
remedy for the»evil is in their possession.'. 

Amoition is Inherent in ou^ natures, and we are 
all inclined to opinions that will advance or retard 
what ,we consider our best interests. If then we 
allow onr children to draw comparisons manifestly 
to bur disadvantage, we must expect they will 
shun a calling, the pursuit of which makes, in their 
estimation, such vast difiereiice between oi^selves 
and others. There is no doubt, that many a far- 
mer's son, who loves the toil of seed-time and har- 
vest, enters a store or studies a profession, because 
he. thinks no woman of intellect and polish would 
become his wife, were he X6 remain a farmer; 
while his sister, with her' whole soul yearning for 
the beauties of nature, refuses a home among them, 
and condemns herself to an unhealthy existence in 
the dose and crowded city, because she cannot 
consent to become, what she considers a farmer's 
wife must be, a mere animal drudge. So universal 
are these opinions, that when a merchant's daugh- 
ter has left her father's house, where she had been 
accustomed to comparative luxury and refinement, 
to become the mistress of a farm, I have heard her 
sorrowed for, as if she had sacrificed every earthly 
comfort and enjoyment. " She, a farmer's wife! 
What a pity that one so fitted to sbine in the best 
circles, should, as it were, bury herself alive !" 
Again, when the son of a wealthy man, clinging 
perhaps to the recollection of boyhood's happiness 
m country visits, has manifested a desire to follow 
the plow for a maintenance, I have heard arguments 
and. entreaties used to dissuade him from it, that 



could not have been stronger had he desired the 
post of liangman. These wings ought not so to 
oe, and yetji- change cannot speedily be efiected un** 
til our farmers become less what they now are, a 
peculiar people. . True, agriculture i^, making 
n^id progress, and fast becoming what it should 
be, a science and a profession ; but it cannot reach 
the high point amone the sciences and professions 
which.it IS most wormy to occupy, until the " sons 
of the soil" more generally acknowledge for them- 
selves and fiunilies an intellectual as well as a 
physical existence ; until Aey combine with hand- 
worki head*work, with the rough labor necessary 
for subsistence, the polish and refinement which 
gild the humblest home. I would not be under* 
stood one moment as an advocate for the follies of 
fashionable boarding-schools or expensive dress, 
but I would contend for my hardly tasked country* 
women, that they be allowed books to study, time 
for daily mental culture, even for the accomplish- 
ments (if they have a taste for them) which might 
have been attended to before marriage, that in their 
dress, — ^but herel must pause for a question or two. 

An English writer in some excellent advice to 
his daughters' says : — ** It is a good rule, to follow 
the fashion in dress just so far that ybu shall not 
be marked as singular;" and as no woman who 
sufficiently respects herself, can wish to be consi* 
dered singular (unless for her goodness), I would 
ask, if. there is not as much reason in wearing our 
dresses as far in conformity with the prevailing 
fashion as modesty and good taste will allow, aa 
there is in making it questionable whether we have 
adopted the costume of the ark f Or if, in pur- 
chasing our garments, there is not as much economy 
in procuring a pretty and becoming article, as in 
selecting one in tolerably, ugly, both being the tome 
price ana texture ? And as outward appearance, 
by conventional rules, is in some degree a standard 
01 the stiition we fill, if it is not better to give a few 
minutes more to -the duties of the toilet, or adopt 
some little distinction, whereby a stranger may not 
feel in perplexity whether he is addressing him^lf 
to mistress or maid ?. The answer to these queries 
I must leave to wiser heads than mine, as there 
may be some good, unknown reasons for that love 
of the obsolete which prevails so extensively 
among a certain class of females j 

If we are *• never too old to learn,'* we are cer- 
tainly neter too old to amend ; and I call upon my 
sisters of the craft, who have been induced, by 
many cares and duties- to lay aside the little refine- 
ments that characterize the lady, to shut up their 
books, and in losing the key of the library, lose the 
intellectual woman-^I call upon them, though long 
wedded to mechanical habits, to rouse themselves 
for their children's sake, to look for that lost key 
and those departed graces, and resolve to do all 
tfaatin them hes, towards making the farmer's pro- 
fession what it was intended to be, in the eyes of 
their children and the world, the noblest^ the hap* 
piest. And let those just commencing, remember 
that, while they should consider no labor deroga^ 
tory, it is yet possible to cultivate polished manners 
while attending upon necessary household aifoirs, 
and that no one is so thoroughly accomplished, as 
she who adds to the attainment of. learning, com- 
plete practical knowledge of ail domestic duties. If 
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they resolre in the beginning that their occapations 
Bhall be so arranged as to give time for all they 
wish, and strive to impress upon their husbands the 
justice of a- division of labor within doors as well 
as oat, they will doubtless soeceed in becoming not 
only intelligent companions, but excellent house- 
wiyes; for as a clever female writer has. remarked, 
" other things being equal, the woman of the high- 
est mental endowments will always be the best 
housekeeper, for domestic economy is a science 
that brinn into action the ^uaUtieft of the mind as 
well as the graces of the heart." ^^ , 

And if better companions and wives, ^en better 
mothers also, for the higher the cultivation of their 
own minds and manners, the more fitted will they 
be to control the minds and manners of others ; and 
when their children see them moving ia ppUshed 
circles abroad, or nresiding over the httle group at 
home, with equsU grace and dignify, suffering 
nothing in trcomparison with the most highly in- 
telligent, then will their father's occupation become 
honored for the parent's sake, and ifnot chosen as 
their own, yet not rejected because d^mding. 

Xynn, Mass,, June Bd, 1846. . £. mT C. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Onb afternoon, in the month of July, immediately 
after a smart thunder-stoiln, as Mr. Merryman was 
taking a walk over his farm, Vrith his son Oeorge, 
a dab of ti school-boy, at his side, their nostrils 
were r^aled by adeliciouaaAd peculiar odor which 
was rising from the ground. 

Creorge looted up knowingly into his father's 
lace, and said, " Fiipa, do you. know where that 
sweet scent comes from ?" 

*<To be sure, child!" said Mr. Merryman. 
•• From the greund,** 

•* Yes,*' said George, *« but what makes it come 
from th« ground I" 

" Why, the ram," answered his father. 

*' But what makes the rain bring it from the 
ground ?^' continued the boy. 

Mr. Men^man looked puzzled, and 'stood in 
silence ; whilst George, who had just entered the 
junior class in agncuhural chemistry, strongly 
came out with his first lesdon. 

'* It comes fiym the ammonia brought down in the 
rain more rapidlv than the earth can ahsorb it, and 
which, being a higldy voUOile gat, is rising again into 
the air as soon as the storm is over f** 

« Nonsense, child l"* said die perplexed, though 
good-natured farmer. 

" But Professor Llebig and Dr. Playfairl and all 
the great chemists say that it is so," rejoined the 
youBg^ tyro. 

" But how can they prove it, boy T* inquired the 
disbelieving parent. 

«• Why, in this way," answered George. " They 
say that although the carbonate of ammonia, *whi en 
smells so dcliciously, is a volatile gas, the stx/- 
pluOe of ammonia is a fixed and visible body ; 
and if you spread finely powdered gypsum, .or 
plaster, which is sulphate of lime, upon a grass 
field, yon may walk over it alter a thunder-shower 



without perceiving this scent ; for the gypsum lays 
h(dd- of the anunonia and obliges it to make a 
very curious - interchange-^^ sort of cross mar- 
riage ; for the sulphur leaves^the. lime and unites 
witn the ammonia, and becomes sulphate of amnno^ 
nia, and the carbonate, abandoned by the ammonia., 
consoles the deserted lime, and becomes carbonate 
of lime, commonly called ehalk ! And thus gyp- 
sum, though not a manure itself, becomes the 
basis of two manures — sulphate of ammonia, 
which is. an orgontc manure, and carbonate of 
lime, which ia an inorganic manure. But the 
master says we must not speak of inorganic mO' 
nures, because it leads to confusion ; an4 it is-bet- 
ter to call inorganic substances applied to the soil 
■ alteratives,' for the sake of distinction. And he 
says that if powdered gypsum be spread occasion- 
ally over the stables and the iarm-yard, it will 
take up all the ammonia that now goes off in smell, 
and by the same process above-mentioned, will in- 
crease tiie quantity and value of the manure pro- 
digiously.*' , , 

■ Query, Which is the better agriculturist, thatboy 
or his father? The one is an experienced aiid 
" practical farmer," the ether, a strij^lii^g met 
dipped in the first rudiments of " theory." But 
wnat is theory? The condensed result of the 
whole history of former practice, arranged and 
classified, enlightened and explained, by reference 
to the eternal and immutable principles of scientific 
truth. He who despises theory despises the pnc^ 
tice of every man that was born before himai(i in 
the world. He who commences practjk^ with the 
knowledge of theory, commences business with a 
mind lit up by the recorded experience of all who 
went before him. - v. 

But how is it with the " practical farmer," as he 
is too often called ? H^ leaves the rich, vegetable 
depoeits of the valley of the Mohawk, where he 
had been accustomed . from his boyhood to us^ 
plaster with the utmost advantage, and settles on 
the sandy plains of Long Island, where he is 
laughed^t by one of 6i8 *' practicsd" neighbors for 
attempting to benefit his crops by applying plaster 
to a soil nearly or quite destitute o! vegetable 
mould. His neighbor, in return, is laughea at by 
li visitor from abroad, for mixing laige quantities of 
quick lime with his peat before spreading it on his 
field, while the latter is no less ahsurdly employed 
in galvanizing a living pig with the belief that he is 
causing an increase of gnowth. ' But oar ." young 
theorist" who just gave us the lesson about unmo- 
nia, when he will have arrived at the end of his 
course, will leave the school eaually Well prepared 
for^ any soil you may plant nim in, and will be 
master of the whole art of A^riciritnre. If he 
learns every lesson as well as his first, he will be 
able to turn the laugh upon the <* laughers" at the 
^nd of one course, without being bound down to 
the details of practice, whether we place him 
among the sands of Long Island, the clays of 
Western New York, the granitic soils of New 
Hampshire, or the rich vegetable bottoms of the 
Ohio. •W.* 



He who takes a fish out of the water finds a 
piece of money.— Dr. Franklin. 
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FOREIGN AQRIOyLTURAL NBW6. 

Bt the jMTival of the steamer Caledoniai we are ia 
receipt of our fbreign joumaU to Jane 4th. 

Mabkxts.— h^sA^ were in limited request. Cotton 
firm. There were 780,500 bales on hand in Liverpool on 
the 1st of June, amnst 865,190 same period last year. 
Flour dull. iW« and Lard duU. Beef and Cheese of 
superior qualities mueh wanted. Naval Stores quiet. 
JStcf in good demand. Tobacco steady. Wool a trilling 
decline. 

MbfuyjM again tight 

71u Weather has been very fine fiyr the past month » 
aad the crops were looking uncommonly well, promii* 
ing an early and abundant hanrest 

lost Ttar'M CatUm Crop.^Bj the report of the 
Board of Trade, it is proved that, in 1845, 1,069,320 
cwt. 9f cotton were ii^ported into Great Britain; 
duiii^[ the present year, 1,019,738 cwts. The differ- 
ence m weight is thus reduced to a trifle less than 
60,000 cwts., or about 14,000 bales. In pther words, 
the fUling off in weight this year, as compared with 
last year, is under 4 per cent, but the fiultng off in 
mmier of hags is above 80 per cent I The result is, 
^t the manu&cturere have little fiuth in the short- 
nmm oi the crop, and are of opioioa that there is abun- 
dfenee of ootton in the country to meet any demand 
that is likely to arise. All idea of speculation, there- 
fi>re, in this article, bas^ upon the j^hortness of the 
crop of last year, may be considered at an end. 

Fatal Floioers. — Recentlv in London, a young lady 
went to bed in good, health, and was found the next 
morning dead I The physicians who were called in, 
declared that the sole cause of this catastrophe was the 
poisoning of the air by the exhaktions of a quantity 
of lilies found in two large vases on a low table in the- 
room. Roses, tnberoaes, ^asooines, and, in fiict, meet 
flowers, may, m the same way, produce effiicts, if not 
mortel, at least very injurious. Their influence acts 
most powerfully on nervous persons. 

jt New JFWAna.— Ata late meeting of the London 
Horticultural Society, the report states, that of new 
plants, perhapa that which excited the most interest 
was a fuchsia, ttmn Messrs. Veitch & Son, of Exeter, 
which had been discovered by Mr. W. Lobb, near 
LinuL in Peru, for which was awirded a large silver 
medaL It proves to be a curious and nther handsome 
species, entirely new to gardens, producing an abun- 
dance of long rosy pink tubesj or about four inches 
in length. U is entirelv destitute ofpetals, and there- 
fi»re the beauty of the flower is confined to the calyx 
alone.' 

' JBbnor to tht hdmducer of Mi^ddtr into IVofiMw— The 
cit«r of Avi^on has erected a statue to John Althen, 
a rersian, who, a century ago, fint introduced madder 
into France. It now yields the nation about twenty- 
five millions ofirancs per annum. 

Wataim ostt Jtf Doors. — Some persons are for mora* 
ing watering, and others for evening j dl, however, 
will agree in tiie propriety or even necessity of a 
timely application of tois most important element 
For my own part, I like the tnorni&g as a'general 
rule ; more especially for such things as have been 
recently planted out, such as bedded plants in the 
flower ganlen, and young vegetables transplanted from 
the seed-beds in the kitchen-garden. To saturate the 
aoil in such cases is, in my opinion, highly improper, 
as leading to a considerable waste of the accumulated 
IfTOund heat, and also as tendine to exclude the genial 
influence of the atmosphere. With regard to voun^ 
stodc of this kind, frequent sprinklings are all that is 
required ; in fact, a kind of cutting treatment chiefly 
in order to prevent undue perspiration in the leaf. If 
this waste is prevented through the day by eariy morn- 
ing watering, the plants may safely be left to the dews 
during the night Fine-rosed oots should at all times 



be used, and light sprinklmas repeated will prevent 
the soil from becomina puddled.— ^^ord Chron. 

Mmurts. — Don^t add lime to soot;^ it ruins it 
Add soot to chamber ley, and you will do well, but not 
lime. — Ibid, . 

Drfi$ig Hwtf«.— In drying plants fer'ahexbariumf 
care must be taken not to press tnem so milch as V^ 
crush theoL Succulents, and kinds that drop their 
leaves, such as heaths, should be dipped in hot watei 
before they are pressed. Each specimen should be 
placed between a sheet of brown paper, and between 
each filled sheet several empty ones should be placed ; 
for the first day or two the pre&sure should be only 
just sufficient to prevent the leaves and flowert from 
shrivelling. When the papera are damp, the plants 
should be shifted to dry ones, increasing the pressure 
after every change till the specimens are perfisctly diy- 

JXssohbig Bones in SUhhme Add fitr the Furposm 
of Jfimawv.— On the pubUcation 4>f the fint experi* 
ments by the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Geddes, I>r* 
Monsoh, and M(. IVfWilliam, in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and by Mr. Hannam, in 
his Prize Report on Special Fflects of Manures to 
the Highland Agricultural Socie^ of Scotland, Mr 
Pttsey expressed nis c^inion that they afibrded ** good 
hope^ that the discovery would enable us to realize 
the most important saving jever -yet held out in the 
use of manure. For this opinion, treason as it was to 
the existing ordei; of aflairs, Mr. Pusey could not hope 
to escape the . ridicule and the indignation of the pre- 
judiced and the interested. The theory of Liebig was 
declared to be " fiir-fetched and. unworthy of credit,'* 
and the experiments ** evidently unfair :'* and thus di- 
vested alike of theoretical and practicai evidence, his 
suggestion was freely offered to oe ** taken for What it 
was worth— 

* A pin, a nut, a dMfry-Btoae.* " 

Mr. Pusey, however^ afterwards laid befi>re tho 
Council of tne Royal Agricultural Society, some ex- 
bacts from Mr. Hannam's unpublished Essay on the 
Theory of the Action of Bones on the Turnip Crop, 
having reference to what he termed the " great disco- 
very of the economical emplo^rment of dissolved 
boiMs ;" and stated that it contained, in his opinion, 
" not only a detailed account of the best experiknent 
ever made in agriculture, but some points of so much 
importance, that he felt anxious that not a moment 
should be lost in communicating the facts to the mem- 
bers.** And this is the mode in which his cause was 
then spoken of:—-** The day of Chartist regeneration, 
of Johanna Sonthcote, of ^jring machines, of South 
Sea schemes, nay of Casarian Cow Oibbaee, is gone, 
and t}ie lion of 1845 is 'Bones dissolved in acid/ 
£ v^ry season has its lions. . The worM of politics, of 
religion, of science, of speculation, and even of poor 
agnculture, has now and then bubbles cast upon its 
8urfat!e— «o varied, so resplendent with^litteiing em.- 
bellishments, that the eager hand grasps the bubble, 
ai)d it bursts and dissipates in nothing but *■ thin air.* " 
And then came the application of the figurative ima- 
gery of the oracle — ^the practical morale of the 
prophecy^-** Will- any one be fo\ind who wiU ri^ 
a crop upon the evidence 1** In less than twelve 
months from the issuing of this oracular denunciation, 
we fitid the theory which was to ** dissolve and dissi- 
pate into thin air,'' recognized as a thing clearly esta- 
olished — supported by the evidence of scores of crops 
risked in its trial, and recorded in every agricultural 
periodical in the kingdom. This result, we say, is 
ai^reeable to us, and to every lover of true progress, 
not merely because of its practical usefulness, but also 
because it thoroughly justifies those who have labored 
throueh such difficulties, in the seareh of what has now 
proved a scientific and practical truth.«-Xon(f. •%. Cfaz, 
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Cohtem^latbp Mission to ths East. — ^From 
a letter to Hon. Charles J. Ingersoll, by Aaion H. 
Palmer, Esq., of this city, it appears that a memorial 
is about to be submitted to the Senate of the United 
States, in favor of a Special Mission to be sent by our 
Government to the Comoro Island^^ Abyssinia, FersiL 
Burmah, Cochin- China, th^ Indian Archipelago, and. 
Japan, for ^e parpose of making treaties, and to open 
and extend our commercial intercourse with those 
countries. Mr. Palmer is fiivorably known to the 
public as Director of the Americaii and Foreign 
Agency, at New York, and for several years has devot- 
ed much attention to the resources of Japan and other 
countries of the East, and we trust that if Congre^ 
should carry out the news of the memorialists referred 
to above, no better man can be found to take charge of 
that Mission. In speaking of the products of Aby^' 
sinia in his letter to Mr. Ingersoll, he says, that " a 
late scientific English traveller in that country states, 
that the Gondar c'otton, indigenous to the elevated re-, 
gions of Ethiopia^ is of a fine long silky staple, of a 
quality- equal, if not superior, to the American Sea- 
island. The Southern Islands of Japan teem With 
most of the productions of the tropics, "whilst the 
Northern yield those of the temperate zones. The 
mountains abound in mineral wealth of every descrip- 
tion, and the volcanic remons in sulphur. In agricul* 
ture, they are very diligent and successful/ The 
whole country is highly cultivated, producing rice, 
esteemed the best in Asia, wheat, barley, beans of all 
sorts, culinary vegetables, a great variety of fruits, and 
flowers of the most brilliant hues and exquisite fra- 
grance. The mulberzT is reared solely for the silk- 
worm. The principal object of cultivation next to 
rice, is the tea plant ; tea being the universal beverage 
of all classes, as in China. Their gardeners, possess 
the dull of dwarfing and gigantifyipg trees and shgrubs. 
The riversj lakes; and seas, fibound in a |;reat variety 
of fish, which is the principal food of the inhabitants. 

'^ Mons. Isidore Hedde, an aUachi of the late French 
^ssion to China, who was sent out to make re- 
searches in the silk department regarding mulberries, 
silkworms, and the manufacture of' silks, has atten- 
tively observed the* mode of cultivation, seeding, 
planting, and grafting those interesting trees; and ex- 
amined at the dijfferent establishments the ingenious 
apparatus for avoiding double cocoons \ .the simple 
process for reeling the peculiar fine wmte silk, and 
the well-known seven-cocoon thread \ and the several 
processes of dyeing silk, and weaving, painting, em- 
Droidery, and sewing, df the singularly woven figured 
silk, exhibiting figures of men, flowers, gardens. Sec., 
peculiar to<' Suchau^ the Lyons of Eastern China. 
Mons. Hedde has also made a collection of silkworms' 
eggs, mulberry trees, and the ma plant, from which 
the fine grass cloth is made, together with drawines 
and pictures, apparatus>and looms. He intends to puo- 
Ush an account of liis interesting excursion, and give 
translation^ of the different Chinese works on mnl- 
berry trees, the rearing of silkworms, and weaving of 
silk, on his return to Fiance. 

" Robert Fortune, Esq., the English Naturalist, who 
was sent out to China aoout three years since, by the 
Horticultural Society of London, has been eminently 
successful, and has already sent to the Society about 
90 cases of living nlants, besides a large collection of 
dried specimens ofplants and animals.^ 

STRAWBERiuE8.^The cditOTs of thc Annapolis Re- 
jpubllcan have received some strawberries weighing 
40 to the pound, from Mrs. Jefferson Dorsev, of Arun- 
del county. ^ Can any of our fair readers snow larger 
ones % 



Impobtation ov Atrsbiss CATTLf.-*Mr. John 
O. Colt, of Paterson, New Jersey, has inst imported 
from Scotland, per ship Europe, one Aynhire bnll« 
fqur years old, and three Ayrshire cows, three years 
old. These animals were selected for him by Mr 
John Tenant, of Shields, Aynhire, who selected those 
imported last fall by the Massachusetts-Agricultural 
Society. They are eaid to be amon|[ the best that 
could be procured, and were chosen with special re* 
ference to their dairy qualities. The bull is a prize 
animal, and cost £40 in Ayrshire. The cews Cost £20 
each. Two bull calves were drepped on the ▼o3rage. 
Every one of these animals was in fine condition on 
landing^ndeed, we lAever saw any brought out so- 
well before— they have scarcely a scratdk or braise 
about them. These animals are of medium size, and 
very fine for the breed. The bnll is the most perfect 
Ayrshire we ever saw, and in his general pointk wo^ld 
do credit to a Short-Horn. We trust that they will be 
an improvement to the dairy stock of the country. 

Cattlx for ths Boston Markxt.— Ten maciii* 
ficent hX cattle passedthrongh this city on Saturday, 
for the Boston market They were from the farm of 
James S. Wadsworth, of Creneseo. AU who saw 
them agree in the opinion that they were the finesf 
specimens of beef cattle ever seen in this city. They 
went east on the cars this morning. The Bpstoniane 
wiU hold themselves in readiness for Western New 
York beef. 
The following are their weights ^— 

One ox sevexr years old » • 2,465 lbs. 

Two ditto six years* • • • ^ 4^5 " 

Tvi'o steers, three years old 3,965 - *• 

Twoditto four years 3,365 •« , 

One single steer • 1,725 «* 

One ditto, white 1,790 •« 

One cow • 1,585 •* 



• Tbtal-. 19,760 

• -^Rochester Dem, ^ - ■ ; 

Thx Book of Good Exaxples.— Drawn from 
authentic History and Biography *, designed to illus- 
trate the beneficial effects of virtuous conduct By 
John Frost. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Pp. 
28S, with engravings. Price $1. This is an excellent 
work to be placed in families, aboundin|f, as it does, 
with exemplary matter, designed to exercise a salutary 
influence on all who may peruse its contents. 

Tub. Fruit Cvlturist.—^ Adapted to the cKmate 
of the Northern States; containing directions for 
raising youne trees in the Nursery, and' for the map- 
agement of the Orchard and Fruit Garden. By John 
J. Thomas. Mark H. Nei^man, publisher, 199 Broad- 
way, N. y. Pp. 220, 12mo. Pnce 62i cents. The 
author of the above little work has long been known 
to the public as one of our best writers upon agricul- 
ture generally, and the culture of fruits more particu- 
larly. In the Culturist he has embodied the results ot 
many years of practical experience in his own nurseiy 
and garden; we can therefore recommend it with more 
confidence than we should otherwise be disposed to 
do. In running our eye over the contents, we noticed 
a few errors, but these are of so trivial a kind as not to 
detrae t from the general merits of the work. We keep 
the book on our shelves, and trust it may have an ex- 
tensive sale. We should have noticed it earlier, but 
have only just received a presentation copy. 

BooK-KEKFiNG AY SiNOLR Entry. — By Jsmes 
Arlington Bennet. For sale by Saxton & JVfiles, 205 
Broadway. Price 91,50. This is a good system of book- 
keeping u>r the farmer, being more easily comprehend- 
ed than that by double entry. The work abounds 
with familiar examples, thus enabling every person 
to be his own teacner in this system of keeping 
accounts. 
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July Mbxtxno of thv Exscutivx Committee 
or THE N.Y. State Ao. Society .«^To the eentleraen 
oomposinf^the Executive Committee of the New York 
State AgricultnniLl Society : — 

At the coming meeting on the second Thursday in 
July, much important business will be brought before 
yon, and I hopie that every member of the Committee 
will make it convenient to attend at that time, for it 
is v«ry desirable there should be as full an attendance 
OS possible. J. M. Sksawood, BwdenL 

JhJmm, JmulM, 1846. 

Show op the HoETxcnLTUEAL Society of Lono 
Hlabd. — The first Show of floweta, fruits, and 
▼egetables, of this Society, for this year, was held at 
Flushing, on the 1 1th and 13th^f last month. Owing 
to the latepess of the season, the exhibition was not 
00 large and varied as last year ; but such things as 
Were brought iorward were choice of their kind, and 
gave general satis&ction to tho mimerous visitoiji 
present Messrs. Valk & Co. exhibited a choice col^ 
lection of green-house plants, roses, &c., and seme 
sweet-water grapes; Messrs. Parsons £»-Co., Winter 
fc Co.) and Prince & Co,, each, a large collection of 
loses, among which we noticed la Reine, and other 
superb French varieties — also other flowen in abun- 
dance : Mr. Joseph filoodgood, Jr., a pretty assortment 
of fuensias, mostly new varieties, also some early 
▼egetables*: Messrs. Thorbum & Co., exotic plants; 
Mr. Bussel, seedling pelargoniums, roses, and cinera- 
rias ; Mr. A. C Soaith, lemon trees, loaded with 
fruit ; Mr. Huntsman, a varied and delicious assort- 
ment of large strawberries: Judge Strong, choice 
winter pears, &c. ; Messrs, Jonn A. King ancT Wm. H. 
Schermerhom, sovereign potatoes of a superior early 
kind, and other vegetables. Many other persons, 
whose names we did not learn, showed more or less 
▼egetables, ftuits, and flowers. 

The next exhibition of the Society wHl take place 
in Brooklyn early in September next We shall look 
for>a superb show then, and have no doubt it will be 
numerously attended. We wish a New York Horti- 
cultural Society could be formed to hold three anniial 
exhibitions in this city ; one the last of March for 
green-house plants; one in June for summer fruits 
and flowers', and one early in September for such as 
perfect in autumn. Such a Society properly got up 
and conducted, might be as instrumental for^ood iu 
the Middle States, fts the Massachusetts Society is to 
thoso at the North. 

The Amxbican Flora.— By A. B. Strong, M.D. 
Published by Strong & Bidwell, 102 Nassau Street, 
New York. Price $3 a year, or 25 cents a number. 
This is a monthly publication, the first four numbers 
of which have been isstfed, each containing five beau- 
tifullF colored engravings, executed in a manner cre- 
ditable to the autnor, and cannot fail in securing an 
extensive circulation. 

WAMDsaiNOs Under the Shadow of Mont 
Blanc and the Jungfrau. — By George B. 
Cheever, forming Nos. VI. and XL of the Library of 
American books, published by Wiley & Putnam, 161 
Broadway. Price 50 cents each. Anything from the 

Sen of Ml, Cheever is- sure to command attention, as 
e has a pleasine and original way of treating all sub- 
i'ects on which he Writes. These delightful volumes 
lave interested us more than any others we have yet 
seen, from his read^ pen. Perhaps it was the subject 
and the scenes which lent their charms throughout 
the perusal. 




this writer has so much spirit and life infused into it, 
that he is sure to carry tiie reader away with him. 
wander where ha will. No traveller can be mote 



graphic and picturesque than Mr. Headley in his 
descriptions. 

Dick's Works. — Kight volumes in four, makins 
3,035 pages. Price $2.50 for the whole work. £. C. 
& J. Biddle, Philadelphia. We hail with great plea- 
sure the reprint of these valuable works by one of the 
most eminent moral philosophers of the age. AU the 
subjects of these voIum«ts are iNustnited by science, 
and treated in a style so simple and familiar, as to 
make them easily comprehendecT by the plalfhest un- 
derstanding. The peculiar trait of f>r. Dick*s mind is 
benevolence, and this he shoWs to^be the design of the 
Deit^ in all his works ; if anything runs contrary to 
this, it is obviously the fault of the created, and not of 
the Creator. ' 

TfiE Standard pRouoUNCiNa Dictionary of 
THE French anj) English Languages: in two 
Parts. Part I. French and English. Piart 11. Enfi:Ii8h 
and Franch. The First Part comprehending Words 
in conmion use; 'Terms connected with Science: 
JTerms belonging to the Fine Arts; 4,000 Historical 
Names; 4,000 Geogmphical Names; 11,000 Tenns 
lately published. With the Pronunciation of every 
Worn, according to (he French Academy and the most 
Eminent Lexicographers and Grammarians; together 
with 750 Critical K^marks, in which the various 
Methods of Pronouncing employed by Difl'erent 
Authors are investigated, and compared with each 
other. The Second Part containing a Copious Voca- 
bulary of English Words ^.nd Expressions, with the 
Pronunciation according to Walker. Tlfe whole pre- 
ceded by a Practical and Comprehensive System of 
French Pronunciation. By Gaoriel Surenne, French 
Teacher in Edinburgh ; Corresponding Member of 
the French Grammatical Society, kc., 8*., &c. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Pp. 834, 
12mo. Price $1.50. No' Dictionary of the French 
Language has ever been issued from the American 

{)re8s, which will bear a comparison with this excel- 
ent, and we may truly say, classical work of M. Su- 
renne. It appears to be well ^t 'in ; and, as we under- 
stand, is printed from the onginal steraot]fpe plates. 

Ohio Wine. — From an elaborate Re]>ort, presented 
to the Horticultural Society of Cincinnati by Dr. 
Flagg, it appears that there are seventy-eight vine- 
yards in Hamilton county, Ohio, of which inore than 
fifty are cultivated by Germans. About 200 acres are 
planted with the grape, of which 3 00 are in bearinr 
order. The amount of wine made last year exceeded 
22,000 gallons, notwithstanding more than one-half 
the crop was cut off by the frost and ro^, and many of 
the vineyards are but just coming into fruit The 
average ^ield of wine per acre, for five years in suc- 
cession, is estimated at 450 to 500 gallons, which sella 
quick at $1 to $1.S0 per gallon; There will be at 
least one hundred acres more put down to grapes thia 
spring, making three hundred in all, in Hamilton 
county. There are also eight or ten vineyards la 
Kentucky, within a dozen noiles of this city. The 
Varieties of grape generally cultivated are the Catawba 
and the Cane; the latter. is called at the East, the 
Schuylkill Muscadel, and furnishes the red wine. 
That from the Catawba is white, and sells the high- 
est The Isabella, so popular at the East, is univer- 
sally thrown up here, as unsuited to the climate.— 
Cincinnati GaseUe, 

Prevention op the Bee-Moth.— The bee-moth 
may be effectually destro}red by placing, during their 
active season, near the hives, a few basins of honey 
and water (made weak) after night-fall, and reznoving 
early in the morning. They are attracted to it and 
drowned. 

The RxroRT of the Comkisstonbr of Pa- 
tents, FOR 1845, has been received, and will be par- 
ticularly considered in our next number. 
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ABHES,PoU, per 100 Uw. $3 iW 

Pearls, tli„ 4 Ofi 

BALE ROPE, lb. 5 

BAKK.OuercttroD, ton, 8S 00 

BEANS. White, bush. 1 13 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, lb. 98 

BOLT ROPE, do. 12 

BONES, croumi bnsh. 40 

BRISTLES, American, lb. 95 

BUTTER, Tttble, > do. 16 

Shlimtng, P do. 

CANDLES, fthmld. Tallow do. 9 

Spann, • • > •• • •. • 'do. 

Btearle, do. 

CHEBBS, do, 

COAL, Anthracite, 800011m. 

CORDAGE, Anierieaa, ....lb. 

COTTON, do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,. .: . yard, 

Kentucky ^ do. 

FEATHERS Ab. 

FLAX, American, do. 

FiiOl) R, Northern and Western* bbl. 

Ftincy, »y do. 

BoQlhem, do. 

Richmond City Mills, do. 

Rye, do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bosh. 

Soathem do. 

Rye, • do. 

Cera, Northern, do. 

Southern, do. 

Barley, do. 

Oats, Northern, do. 

Southern, da 

GUANO • .do. 

gAY.lnlialea, 100 lbs 
fiUP, Russia, clean, ton. 815 00 

American, water-rotted, do. 105 00 

American, dew-rotted, '.do. 

BIDES, Dry Southern, do. 

HOPS, lb. 

HORNS, ..»00. 

JLEAD,plf, do. 

Sheet and baf, lb. 

MEAL, Corn, bW. 

Corn, hbd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 88 

MUSTARD^ American, lb. 16 

NAVAL OTORES— Tar, bbl. 1 50 

. Fitch, do 100 

Roein do. 50 

Turpentine do. 3 50 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, gal. 98 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 60 

' Castor,. » * do. 60 

Lard, do. 60 

OILCAKE '. lOOlIis. 1 76 

PEAS. Field, bush. 1 50 

PLASTER OPPARlS, ton. 9 38 

Ground, in bbis of 300 lbs. 1 13 

PROVISIONS— Beef, Mess, bbl. 50 

Prime do. 4 50 

Smoked, lb. 6 

Rounds, In pickle,, .do. 4 

Pork,Mess bbl. 10 OU 

Prime, do. 7 88 

Lard, v lb. 6 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 3 

In pickle,. .....M do. 3 

Hams, Smoked, do. 6 

Pickled, do. 4 

Shoulders, Smoked do. 5 

Pickled, do. 4| 

RICE, IWIbs. 3 19 

SALT, V «**«» 1 «* 

Common, '.....bush. 30 

SEEDO-Clover, ••••»>. ,^ 

Timothy, 7 bush. 10 

FIax,clean, da 10 00 

rough, ♦ do. 9 00 

BOD A, Ash, cont*g 80 per cent, soda, ....lb. 3 

Sulphate Scxia, ground, «do. ,1 

BUG AR, New Orleans, do. 5 

SUMAC, American, ton, 35 00 

TALLOW lb. 7 

TOBACCO, : da 3 

WHIBKEY,Americafi, gal. 10 

WOOLS, Saxony, lb. 35 

Merino., da 30 

Half blood do. 85 

Common do i 90 
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RiNARKs.^^tAcs Steady. Cotton lUir sales. Ftour dull. 
Omin pf all kinds in good demand. Hajf is plenty. Molmoteo 
of a prime -quality scarce. JVavo/ Stores nominal. ProvioioKM 
little inquiry. Seodt inactive. Sk^r lower prices, rule. Tec 
baeeo considerable sales, tyool little doing at this monient. 

JlfM^y tuiembly easy. 

Stocks In fiUr demaira. 

The iVeatker has been warm and Ane mostly the past moBth, 
and crops generelU' are looking extremely well. At the l3outlt 
the wheat narres( is over, and proves a good one. Corn there 
never promised better. Cotton is mther backward, but a good 
stand generelly sh(Avs Itself. Of other crops in that quarter we 
hear favorable accounts. The haying season has commenced at 
the North, and the yield of gmss has not lieen so heavy for years. 
Wheat is snflfering partially fW>m the fly, but on the whole pro* 
mlaee a good yield. Tlie other crops here are lookinc well ; 
though corn, owing to Ike abundant rains and cold weatner late 
In May and early Ui June, Is rather badcward. Fruit la fliirly 
abundtoc. 



To CoRRKspoNOBirrs.— Jacob N. Blakeslee, E. L., Lert, B., 
Hear)' W. Edwards, B. Franklin Clark, A Young Farmer, awl 
Reviewer, are received. 

Tbb Ambrican Hbrd Book.— Containing Pedigrees of Short- 
Horn Cuttle. To which is prefixed a Concise Ubtory of English 
and American Short-Horns, compiled fronii the best Authoritlea. 
By Lewis F. Allen. From the press of Jewett, Thomas it Cos 
Bnflkto. Pp. 940. Price ^00 The late hoar at which thU 
Inng'cxpected work came to hand, renders It ImpesslMe for us %o 

eve more than a brief notice of it It eontalne the ^edlnae of one 
undred and thirty-seven bulls, and two hundred and forty cows, 
and is prefaced with the best and most valtAble history of the 
Short-Horns ever >'et published ; correcting the egregious erron 
of Mr. Youatl in his work on British Cattle, and all his followers* 
This Herd Book being the flrst of the kind ever attempted to be 
published In America, It has been a very laborious tsok to Mr. 
Alien to get the mateiViLls together for it The 'flrst step hav- 
ing now been taken, it Is to be noped succeeding volumes may be 
written with less difficulty. It Is as handsomely got up as the 
English Herd Book, and does both the amhocand imblishera 
much credit. Subscribers can have it bv callinc either at one 
oilier 187 Water Street, or at flaxton A Miles. 305 Broadway. It 
may also be had*at Sexton It Kelts, Boston ; James M. Cuunbell, 
Philadelphia: McCdrter <t Allen. Charieston. 8. C; D. Baker 
fc Ca, New Orleans ; Ntfls, Oornlsh Ji Oa, St Louis ; Morton 
4& Griswold, LouUvllle : W. H. Moore, & Ca. Clnelnaaii ; 
Whiting k, Huntington, Colnmbus, Ohio ; and 

SAXTON k, MILES, 906Broadxvay,New,York. 



IMPROVED BERQEN PLOW. 

The subscriber has jnst received a lot of the above Plows, 
majittfactured by B. Bleyer, Newark, N.J. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Yi 



PERUVIAN QUANO AT REDUOED PRIOEB. 



The subscriber keeps this superior fertiliser constantly on 
hand for sale, in bags, barrels, half barrels, and kegs. It comes 
direct from the Agent of the Peruvlatt Company, and Is warranted 
genuine and of a nist rale quality. 

Five tons and over. 9 cents per Ib^ 

One ton and under five tons 91-8 do. 

Half a ton and under one ton 9 1-4 da 

Under half a ton 31-3 da 

This Guano is imcked in bags weighing from 190 to 150 lbs.; 
barrels, flmn 990 to 990 lbs.; half barrels ftom 115 to 130 lbs ; 
keyi about 00 lbs. each. When a larger qiuntity than one 
ton Is taken. It Is^xiiected it will be In bags. No allowance 
for tare, and no charge Ibr packages. Oarlan eztm. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187W«ter Street N.T. 



AYRSHIRE BULL8. 

TheSnbeertber has one three^year old Ayrshire buM for sale, 
price 9100; also, one three months old, price f90. They are 
bred from slock imiiorted by himself. fVom the best breeds in 
Scotland. It le believed taet they have no superiors in the 
United States. R. S. GRISWOLD. 

Lyme, Conn. 



FOR BALE. 

A ftill blooded Narragansett, entire horse. This breed hes 
been in the family of the lato Governor Jay, for the last century. 
They are raekere, and not pacert. He is 8 years old, and the 
only entire horse of the breed which is left He Is very fkst, will 
nek bis mile within 3 minutes. Horses of this breed are highly 
esteemed us saddle horws for ladies and gentlemen, and bring a 
very high price. Apply to James R. Dey, No. 51 Liberty Street, 
New York. 
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IMPORTATION Of^ ALP AO A8. 

■Soeletlet, or individoal8« conCrUmtlng IViads for the ImportatloD 
of the Alnica from Peru into Ui« United SCfttes, will be entitled 
to sach Boare of the aninmU on tbeU arrival as will correspond 

EtpcNTtlonately with the sums of mousy which shall or may 
ve been invested by them. In case such fmeiions shall exist 
as will not allow an eqnitable division of the Aipitcas to be 
mada^ a reqiUslte namber of the animals will be sold at pnUlc 
auction, and the net proeeads be divided amonf the contribators 
in nroportion to the origliial amounts p^d in. 

All persons disposed to encourage this onterprtse, are Invited 
to forward the amount of their subscription to A. P. Halsey, 
Cashier of the Bank of New Ywk, and Treasurer of the Ameri- 
caa Agricultuxal Association, at 4B Wall Street, N. T. 

EDWARD CLARK, 
Jnoe SS, 1840. Chalnnan of Oommlttae for ImponatlOB. 



PATENT 8YIIINQE8 AND GARDEN ENGINES. 

Waovflunnred and immoved hf ML Pool, aad sold at the New 
York Afllettltnral Warehonseb Pdoa of Byrlnfes fron) $4 to f6. 
Qaidea Kagine Skom ftS u> tSO. 

^^ A. B. AtXKN, No. 187 Water Street, N.T. 
■ " ' ^ ' 

& NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

ftnaers, Planters, and Garfteneia, will find the LAaouar ijn 
Koar ooMPt.BTs aasovtmeal of A^cultnral Imptemenu of all 
ktaids, at this l5stahliihBieDt,ever oflexod in the New York Mar 



Host of these louilaaMiits are of new and highly Improved 
■attsrhs, wanaaled to ae made of the best materials, put together 
la the strangest manner, of a very superioc Ankh, and odfond at 
tha lofiMt caaharieea. 

AuK^ng theie un|AeoMats are upwards of nrrr dlfl^wat Uads 
•f Plows manufhetored by Rnggles, Nouise it Mason, of Worses* 
tar, Haas^ also in New York— for the Bouth as well as for the 
Morth; HainiWB of diflhrentpattema sad sizes; Boilenofwood 
and east-Iron en a now principle ; Seed Bowers for all kinds of 
■aeds, a lecent inventton; Cultlvaton, with diiferent kinds of 
teeth ; Bone powen of wood or of cast-iron, very strong and su- 
perior; Grain Threshsn ; Faanlog Mills; Mills for grinding 
eom, Ace., a new invention ; Con Bheller for hand or iiorse 
Mwer, dm latter tlMlling 900 bushels of aan per hour ; Yeyetable 
Cntteifl, win cut a bushel of roots for cattle in two minutes ; Hay, 
Stiaw, and Com-stalk Cutlers ; Beythes, Rakes, Sinvels, Soadas, 
Hoea— indeed, FleM and Qarden tools of all kinds. 

Castni£§ for the vaiioas kind of f losrs mannfsfftnwd tai Wor- 
Mster and New York. 

Suds fvr the Fk rmur and Giardcnsr.— A choice assortment of 
the various Unda such aaimprovetf Winter and Spring Wheat, 
Eye, Bariey, Osts, Com, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, 
Beet, Clurot, Parsalp, Clover and Grass Seeds, and hnpfOfwt va- 
fleiles of Potatoes. 

irtrs-Oetts and Si«ft«^DUbiMit kinds and staea amtanUy 
fmhand. 

F«nfl«t«rs.-<-P9mvlaB aod Aflkaa Gnano^ Bona d m , Ltana, 
Plaster of Paris, 4cc. 

f\rMit and Ontimmtal JVets and Blnt&s.^-Old0n ttken for 
thaea, aad eaeeuted ftom adioiee of the bost Noneilas, Gardens, 
and Conservatories in the United States. 

Horsesf OattU» Skttp, and B«<ns.F-Ofden anailad for Btoefc of 
all kinds, to the beet advantage. 

A Dnetiptme CkUUofue^-^thkt will be seat to any oua 
upon application, pptt-paid, to the snbsertbar. It oompdses 80 
psges, and is illustrated with a great variety of wood cult. 

7^ Aai«rica» JigrinUtmrut Almtmac.-^ P*ffMi with wood 
euu. Price $15 per thousand. 

igriea/tani/ Aoeis.— A general aasortaomit of ail kiads. 

A libaiml dlsoouut made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.T. 

DURHAM STOOK FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber has on his form near this city, man stock than' 
he needs, and will sell two, two-year old, and tii'o yearling 
heifers, one yearltaig bull, and four spring calves. The price of 
the latter will be flom fdO to |75, when about 3 months old, and 
tbeprlce nf the yearlings and two-year <ridt will be flom SIOO to 
§125. This young stock was got by the bulls Duke of Welliagton 
and the prize bull Meteor, both pos se ss in g the blood of theherd 
of the celebrated breeder, Thomas Batae, Esq., of Yoilodiira, 
England. This stock is out of flrst^nta milking Durham cows, 
and will carrylts own raeommendatioB. GBO. VAIL. 

Trpf, JmteUtflMi, 9t 



POUDRETTE FOR SAL(i 

pTkia Lodl Manufocturing Company oObr Poudrotle for sale at 
the followiag prices. At the Factory on the Hackensack Blver, \ 
»Ues fh>m New York in bulk, 35 cents per bushel, and 81.68 cts 
per barrel. DeUvered in New York Oram I to 6 bbls., f900 
Dbi. ; 7 bbls. and over, $1.75 per bU. Apply to the office ~ 
Company, 51 Liberty Street, or to A. B. AUen, 187 Water „ 
where priated directtona tad ochar infonnatloii may be obtalMd 

N»y,ti 
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DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Not having sufficient ose/<» him, this subscriber ollbrs for tale 
his thorough bred imported bill. Prince Albert His sirowas tlia 
celebrated bull. Sir Tliomas Falrfiix, and his pedigree can be seen« 
in the British Herd book. Vol. 4, page 38SL He is live years old, 
a red roan, of medium slie, and or quiet temper. If notprevioosly 
disposed of; he will be offeied for sale at toe next show of the 
New York State Agricultuiai Society. 

- Letten on the subject can be addressed to the subscriber at Red 
Hook, Dutchess County, New York, whi*ro the bull may be seen. 

ROBERT DONALDSON. 

THE AMERICAN AQRIOULTURIST. 

Pubtished Monthly, by Bax'Tov k, Milbs, 905 Broadway, Now 
York, containing 9B poges, royal octavo. 

TB&Ma*-One Dollar per year in advaaee ; three eoplealbr T%n> 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Socieuas drder tha worit^ distribuUpB, 
aaoong tlia members, tlie price will be only FBTTY CBNTS'a 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, and 8EVENTY>FfVB CBNTS 
per copy ibr bound volumes. It will be expected that these 
orders comeoOcially, and be signed by tho President or Secretary 
of the flocftty. The object in putting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming community more extensively 
than it could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agriculturist in the bands of avery Fhrmer and Planter in tha 
country. . 

Eaeh number of the Agrlcnltuilst cost^lns hut One aheat, and 
is trapspoited by mail under (he same regUlalkms as nawspnpsn, 
vis. : frmMuy distanee not over 30 miles flrom its place of tmbllca- 
jUou : qver this and witliin 100 miles, or to any town in the Stata 
of NOW York, one cent postage on each number, and emeamdt^kaif 
eaUe If over 100 miles, without the State. 

Back Volumes of The Ahbuicaii AanicDtnnacT, witk 
tables of contents complete, Ibr sale at SlJOO each : ele- 
gantly and uniformly bonod in cloth. flJKS. These are hand- 
some, tastefhl books, and make very desirable premiums Ibr dto- 
tribtttlon with Agricultural SodetlM, and diould also find npiin 
in all our District School Librerias. They constitute the bestudf 
most complete treatise on American Panting, Black -Breedfaig 
and HOTticultwre, extant When eevcial copies are ordend, a 
Uberal discount will be made. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the nuadien of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be Aimishod a copy gratis, upon 
such notice to this office. 

OUANO. 

The Subscribers oflhr for sale, on vary aeconuBodiiSag 
the balance of the ship ShalcBpeare's carao^ the only duact lok^ 
portatlon into this port fhmi lehaboa. Iradi gnaao fkom other 
parts of Africa has been sold as Icbaboe, which on trial has pro- 
ducad uni^votable results. To prevent the loas of anawnia, dda 
cargo has been put in air>tight casks. Apply to 

m.«,184B. «. K. COLUNSdkOO.,56SonthSt. 

CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 

Eeonomleal Mode of Preserving Cherries ) * qa, 

Natlona! Pair; Bexee in the Strawberry Plaal S "^ *** 

Cylindrical Chum ; Agriculture In China 1 
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Imported Saaon Sheep ) 

New York Farmers* Club ; Tha Revolving Bay-Balm. »... 

Culture of Strawbeifies ; Foreign Cattle. 

Lime Applied to Vegetable Matter 
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Cherokee Boee Hedge, M.W. Philips 810 

Mew Compost Manure ; Scraps from py Note f «, , 

Book, No. 3, Solon Bobinson J *'* 

Beraedy for the Weevil in Wheat, X ) ^.m 

Management of Honey Bees, No. 1, T. B. Minar { '** ''' 

Domestic Fish Ponds, No. S, IVJay Browne 214 

The Alpaca, No. 8 .'. 816 

A Good Gracing District, Western ; Canada Thistle, ) a.a 

Bunrweed, and Spurry, Canadian Naturalist ( '^ 
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Punuits for Children, E. M. C. ^. •....» 
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TO P08TUASTE:BS. ' 

i Hurr of Qtt PoatmaBtera thtonghont tin Union 
do not sMm to knov that lelteia on Foit-offlee 
buimai go free. It ia only nec«Hary to nu^il Aie 
letter uneealed, and write outside ujioB it " P. 0. 
fimJneu," with the name of tbe Postuuutar, and 
where mailed. For example, if a papei has a 
wrong direction, or it be refused, or auTthing of the 
kind takea plaae, by following the abon directiona, 
we can be infoimed oJ ihe meta without taxing na 
with postage. Poatmaaters ought, in all cuea, to 
toake themaelTea aajoaioted with their priTilegea. 
We trost that those nnacqnainted with the law 
will excuse diis paragraph, as we hare freqtieatly 
had to paj postage on ttieir letters, when they 
could have gone free. 



DO NOT MIX YOUR POTATOES. 
Perham it may not be known to ctc^ petaon 
who raises potato^ to sell, that, in the New York 
markets, there is one half diflerence in the price. 
This is not always owing to the soperiority of one 
Tariel}' orei acother, but the fancy or preference 
of the ftnyer for his favorite kind. Some are 
partial to the pink eyes — some to the kidoeys^ 
while others prefer the carter, the black, Cikeman'e 
seedlings, blue noses, lady's finders, &c., all of 
which have their excellences, and when brought 
to market by themselves, will always be sure to 
find a ready sale; but when mixed, one with the 
other, many housekeepen will not buy them at all. 
We had maziy orders last spriog for particular kinda 
of seed-potatoes ; and, in many instances, had much 
tronble in selecting the vaiieties required ; and in 
one- or two cases, we were obliged to sort out 
the kinds wanted, in the hold of a vessel. We 
cunot loo canestly enjoin upon all growen of this 



iaettimable v^etable to cultivate each vaHeiy on a 
separate piece of ground, oi to sort them at the 
tiina of digging, which will be attended with a very 
little Mlditionu expense, but will well compensate 
then foi their iroutile. 

FBENCH MODES OF DRYINQ FEABa' 
In Francs, pears are dried two ways — one, fbi 
family use, by puttiw them into ao oven, wittiont 
being pared, after the Dtcad is withdrawn, either on 
bricBH, or on raised fnmes of tin or boards. They 
ate pnt in two, three, and even four times, aceordiiig 
to their sin, and to the degree of heat contained in 
the oven. The (uily things necessary to be ob- 
sarrad, are, to see that the oven is nofrso hot as to 
bom the pears, and thatdiey are not left in ao long 
•s to become hard. Melting sa^;ary pears, of s 
medium size, are the best for this purpose ; and* 
when prooerly piepared, they may be kept in baga, 
in a d^ [nhce, lor several years. The second moda 
is that ased for prepuii^ the fmit sold in boxes, at 
the Aopa ; and for this purpose, rather small peaia 
are considered the best They must be galneied 
bAn they are quite ripe, and care bken to pre- 
lerve their steots. They are tben parboiled m a 
'eiy little water, peeled, and placed ondishw, with 
thcstenu npwards. In this ,statff, a kind of symp 
nos from them, which must be eaiefuUy poniea 
iff, and set aside. They are next placed on raised 
ftamea, and put into an oven, after the bread ha> 
been withdrawn, or heated to a similar degree, and 
which they are taken 



left there twelve bouia i after v 



mace, and a small qosntity of the best brandy. The 
peara, when taken out of-lhe syrup, are again 
placed in the oven, which sbonld not be made quits 
•0 bot u it.wis the Arst time. The opetatiou oC 
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alternately steepiDg and drying are repeated three 
times, and are nnisned by puttine the pears, for the 
fourth time, into the Qven, and leaving them there 
till they are quite dry; when, if they have been 
properly treated, they will be of a clear, pale- 
Drown, with fine translucent flesh. They are then 
arranged in boxes, garnished with white paper, and 
kept m dry places, or offered for sale. They will 
remain good, in this state, for three years, but are 
coBsidered best the first year. 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLVB. 

At a late meeting of the Farmers' Qub of the 
American Institute, Mr. Meigs read from the An- 
Dais of the Royal Horticultural Society of Paris, an 
extract from the Report of a Committee, relative to 
tile progress of their gardener in 

.Jhrying Cabbage JOgaveSy with the view of pre- 
serving them, on long voyages, not only as an 
article of nourishment, but on account of their 
highly medicinal properties, in the prevention or 
cure of the scurvy. The leaves were cut into 
fltiips about four fingers wide, and placed on 
hurdles in a stove raised to a temperature of 
eighty-two degrees to one hundred and five degrees 
jp., where they were kept for four days and as 
many nights, Deing turned during the time, only 
once or twice. They lost in the process of drying 
about two-thirds of their bulk, and seven-eighths of 
their weight. When prepared in this way, they 
harden if put intoi^ola watery but if soaked in 
warm water in a covered vessel for about one 
hour, they will resume nearly the same condition as 
fresh leaves. They are then taken out of the warm 
water and boiled nearly one hour, when they will 
be completely cooked. If taken out and seasoned 
in yarious ways, there will be no appreciable dif- 
ference between their odor or taste and those of 
cabbages freshly gathered. The leaves, when car- 
ried to sea, may be packed up in tight boxes, and 
kept in a dry place for many months. 

Mammoth Oats and Goosdterries. — Mr. William 
J. Townsend presented stalks of Scotch - Imperial 
Oats from his father's farm, at Astoria, which mea- 
sured six f(*et, two inches and a half in length. 
The grain he represented to be good, weighing 43 
lbs. to a bushel. Mr. Steele, of Jersey city, pre- 
nented a branch of the English gooseberry, a foot 
long, containing 28 perfect berries, some of which 
measured three and a half inches in circumference. 

Protection of €row8 and other Insectivoroue 
'Birds. — ^Mr. Turrel presented a report of some 
humorous remarks lately made by the Hon. Mr. 
Preston, in the Legislature of New Hampshire, on 
the subject of the ixseful habits of the common crow 
{Corvus corone) in destroying insects. 

Mi. Skinner stated, that, iti Alabama, a planter 
had a pair of crows, with their wings clipped, 
which very dexterously cleared his e^rden of a 
troublesome vermin called craw-fish (land crabs), 
in seizing them in the act of entering their burrows, 
and immediately destroyine them. 

Mr. Samuel Allen said that he was much pleased 
with the crow case in New Hampshire, and that 
these birds, as well as all others, that devour in- 
sects, are most important aids to us in the preser- 
ration of our crops, and should be protected rather 
than destroyed. . 



Insects injurious to-Vegetation. — Mr. Van Wyck 
said that we ought to make ourselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the habits of insects, in or^er to 
carry on our agricultural operations with success ; 
tbat their numbers are annually increasing, and 
many new species have appeared hitherto unknown 
to naturalists; and that accurate descriptions of 
them should be obtained and published. 

Mr. J. C. Parsons presented specimens of the 
ordinary squash-bug {Coreus ordtnatus, of Say), 
which he collected in Mr. Wakeman's ^den. 
These well-known enemies to the squasn-vine, 
issue from their winter retreats soon after the plant 
has put forth a few rough leaves, under which they 
take belter, pair, and shortly afterwards begin to 
lay their eegs. During the day time, at this period, 
by carefully examining the vines, close to the 
ground, we -find these insects, apparently lying 
there to escape observation: but at ni^ht, they 
crawl on the under sides of the leaves, wnere they 
deposit their eggs in little patches, securely fasten- 
inff them with a species of gum or glue. The eggs, 
which are round and flattened on two sides, are 
soon hatched, and the young bugs are somewhat 
shorter and more rounded in proportion, than 
the adult insects, and are of a pale-ash color. 
As they increase in age and size, after casting 
their skins several times, they ^assume a more 
oval form, and their under sides gradually become 
of a dnll ochreous yellow. At first they subsist 
together in smcdl faniilies, by puncturing the 
under sides of the leaves upon, which they 
were hatched, and whichj in consequence of the 
quantity of sap imbibed by them, soon begin to 
wither, and finally become wrinkled, xiry, and 
brown. As the eggs are laid at successive periods, 
the young broods will consequently be found in 
various stages of growth tiiroughout the summer. 
They do not attain their full size, however, and 
appear perfectly furnished with wings and wing- 
covers, before the months of September and Octo- 
ber, soon after which they desert the vines and 
conceal themselves in the crevices of walls, the 
bark. of. trees, or other places of security, where 
they pass the winter in a torpid state, and on the 
retuni of warm weather, at the putting forth of ^tlie 
squash leaves, they issue from their retreats, pair, 
lay their eggs, and continue their work of de- 
struction. 

The best preventive of the ravages of these in- 
sects, is to visit the vines daily at every period of 
their growth, and kill them pefore they begin to 
lay their eggs ; but should any escape observation 
at this time, their eggs may easily be found and 
destroyed. A solution of green cow-dung and 
water, or similar preparations from the barn-yard, 
have been applied to uie vines with success. Gas- 
water, obtained at the gas-works for lighting cities, 
diluted in six times the quantity|of pure water, will 
also drive them away almost instantaneously. 
Ants, snails, slugs, &c., will not remain where it 
has been used. It may be objected that the smell 
is disagreeable, but this passes off quickly, while 
the effect in the ground remains, which may be 
proved by turning up" the soil several days wter- 
wards, when the smdl will be nearly as strong as 
at first. Experiments with gas-vrater, as well as 
with coal-tar, should be made with precaution. 
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8EU-ACTING MACHINE FOR lUISINa 

WATER. 

Our atleitlion has been directed U> lui interesting 

article republished some time ago in the F&nner'e 

Cabinet ; and as it Las elicifed congid«&blE atlen- 

, lion from gentlemen who have a fall of water on 
their prenUBes, and who would .^ladlj aToil them- 
eelvea of a simple means for raising water to the 
top of tbeii farm-houses, or to cisletns for supply- 
ing their barn-yards, or gardens, we feel that we 
ehaU gratify many of our readers by inserting a 
sketch of an experimental water-ram, made by 
of oar subscribers in this city, and which we 
amined with considerable interest. Its constructioD 
was so simple, that any of 'our readers may maki 
one of these machines, and try further eiperimeuti 
at a trifling expense i while those who wish to have 

' more perfect ones, can obtain all the requisite in- 
formation relative lo the outlay, by applying to Mr. 
J. Elgar, Baltipiore, who has given his atten^on to 
the subject, and has made some important improve- 
ments. It will be necessary for epplicanla to state 
the perpendicular height the water falls, and the 
quantity which flows ^ar Biiaute ; also the height 
and distance to which it is required to be raised — in 
ordei that we may be able to obtain the requisite 
information, and to funush tnachijies of Mr. 
Cigar's manufactuie. 

The experimental ma- 
chine we examined, 
was made as the piece 
A, of cBBt-iron pipe, 2 
inches in the hoce, and 
>bonI i f eet lon^, hav- 
ing two flanch nozzlea 
cast »n it, B and C. 
One end of die piae 
was dosed, hnd the 
other' open, with « 
fttnch to coaneet it 
to about 36 feet of 2> 
inch cast or wrougkt 
iron pipe, E. The other 
end of^tbe pipe, E, led 
to an open water cask, 
F, placed 7 feet above 
die wmtei-run; and this 



' WATkE iUiL— Fia. 57. 

cask was iv^lied by a hose, at ths rats of 
8 gallons of water per minute. Of course the 
fall from the level of th« water in this cask, 
is equal to a fall of 7 feet, with a stream giv- 
ing 8 gallons a minute. To the flanch nozzle, B, 
ma attachAd a brass spbdl* Jtire, Q, inrtrtiiig or 



opening into the nozzle. When this Talve is heM 
down, water can run through the seat of the valve, 
as. shown in the sketch, but the tendency of water 
flowing rapidly through the pipe, E, and ram, A, 
would be to press tbe valve, G, against its seat, and 
close the opening; the water woald then run out 
through the nozzie, C, but on this nozzle, C, an 
upward or lifting bnss spindle valve, H, was at- ' 
tacbed, having a piece of 2-inch pipe, I, of about 3 * 
feet in height, covering it lliispipe, I, was closed 
at the top, but had a lateral branch pipe,.J, of Qne 
inch bore inserted into it above and near the valve, 
U. The pipe, J, formed the rising main ihrouffh 
which the water to be riised had to ascend, '^e 
upper space in the pipe, 1, acted as an air-chambei 
or ait-cushion. - In large machines, a Tacuiun 
valve ia inserted in the end of this air-chamber, to 
supply any deficiency of air, bat ia this expcri- 
mantM machine it was otrutted. 

The ujjright pipe. J, was 80 feet high, measured 
from the ram, or 73 feetiibove the level of the wa- 
ter in the supply cask. It was furnished with 3 
outlet cocks at various heights. The object of 
these cocks was merely to ascertain the diSbreoca 
in the volume of water, which would be thrown up 
by the ram at different heights. ,; 

The action of the raachine,a8 detailed in Mr.La- 
trobe's letter, may appear complicated to most of 
our readers ; but, with the help of the diagram, we 
think it can be easily understood. 

Having filled the water cask, F, the water luna 
down the pipe, £, atkd by the time it reaches the 
valve^^ B, It has acouired a momentum, which I 
closes the valve, and the <Nily escape is by the i 
valve, C. Through this valve it rushes up into the 
air-chamber, I, ana into the pipe. J. Themomectnin 
having bean expended, the, valve, S, falls, and a 
qaanlity of the watN tushes out, through the open 
val^e. The water again acquires a fresh momen- 
tutu, doses the valve, B, and part of it again forces 
open the vaive, C, increasing the column in the 
pipet J. The fall and closing of the valves is like 
a eniart blow of a hammer, and they close 'and 
open with ^reat precieioa. In the machine wa 
saw, ike strokes were 70 each minute, and plainly 
heard at the distance of ICO feet In the course of 
r three minutes, the pipe, J, became full, and 
rer at the top. On measuring the quantity of 
which was thus thrown up in 312 minutes, 
73 feet above the level in the water cask, it was 
iound to be « gallons; and as during the 18 
minutes, 96 gallons of water bad passed from the 
water ca^, into the ram, it appears, that it required 
23 gallons of waletlofaiy one gallon to lOi times 
■» own he%ht *■ . , .. 

The experiment was continued, and the same 

imantity of waler,»4 gallons, was thrown up 6S 
eet high, in 1 1 minutes ; 63 feet high in 7 minutes, 
and 42 feet high in i mirfblce. Thus, in the last 
trial, the mat^ne required 28 gallons of water to 
throw up i gaUons to a times the height of Aa 
fall. It wotfld have been easy lo have made the 
head of water 10, iO, or 36 feet high, and a senea 
of interesting e^ieriments might be made, lo ascer- 
tain experimentalJy the relative differences in the 
momentum of the water descending from a greater 
less distaaoa { the fall of 7 feet, however, wis 
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preferred, in onler to give the machine the ability 
to thiow up water to more than ten times the 
height of the fall, a difierence which would not 
often occur. Whether a fall of 70 feet instead of 7 
would haye thrown up tiie same relatire quantity 
of water 420 feet, is a questtoa we confess we are 
not able to solve. 

The pipe, £, it is found, must he 30 or -40 feet 
long, or the yalve, 6, will not work; almost all 
the water ran out of it, when the watei[ cask was 
put directly over the ram. The yalve made 50 
strokes in a minute. It is 'not necessary to have 
the pipe £ a perfectljr stiaieht one, but it may be bent 
to suit the inequalities of me ground, and may ereo 
be bent at right angles, as shown in tiie sketch at K. 



FARM AND VILLA OP Mk KING. 
High- Wood, the residence of James Gore King, 
Esq., is situated on Ae west bank of the Hudson, 
about two miles above Hoboken. The estate cob- 
tains 100 acres, nearly half of which is under 
tillage. The reside is in ornameDtal pounds, 
more wild and beautiful than one can imagine; who 
has not visited them. The clifls of dark trap-rock 
erowned with a great variety of forest shruM, and 
trees, laved by 3ie wateis of &e river, rise per- 
pendicularly 180 feet above the Hudson. . The 
nouse stands still 20 feet lugher, and commands the 
finest possible views of the city of New York, the 
bav, and the adjacent coontiy. 

Notwithstanoing the coldness of the soil, and its 
thick studding of rocks. High- Wood was orinnally 
covered with a great varie^ of trees. Whatever 
of these were neceesair to nve beauty to fhe place» 
Mr. King has retadned, ana with mudi good taste 
planted out othera indigenous and exotic, thus fonn- 
ing one of the best arboretums we know in the 
United States. In addition to diese, on many«of 
the cleared spots, he is cultivating fruit trees exten- 
sively. Among these we found at least fifty 
choice varieties of pears, and other fruits in propor- 
tion ; besides several hundred peach trees, all of 
which seemed to be doing 'vf ell. He is now trying 
the experiment of cultivating the Black Haqibuiig 
and other European grapes in the open air, by plac- 
ing the glass frames of his hot beds over them, as 
soon as Uiey can be dispensed with in the spring, as 
coverings for the vegetables. The ranse of green- 
houses IS extensive, and well filled with fruits and 
plants. Insects have seldom proved ininrious to the 
trees here, in consequence of the biTdsDeing strictly 
guarded from destruction and annoyance of every 
kind. The crows, even, are so tame that thev build 
their nests and rear their young, near the nouse. 
They destroy immense numbers of insects. 

Few would have the hardihood to undertake the 
culture of the table land of High- Wood ; but as 
Mr. King 'does not spere his means, and is 
gifted with no small sinuc of perseverance, he has 
at length succeeded in subduing his stubborn soil, 
after thorough under-draining, and now makes it 
produce large crops of gmn, roots, and gnn. 
We thought the wheat particularly good. The pro- 
cess of improving his land, and gathering together 
the means of f^lilizing it, are well wormy of 
record, and when the experiments are complete, we 
shall endeavor to get the particulan of them for iht 
benefit of our readers. 



The baildings at Hi^h-Wood are ample and con- ' 
venient The house is of stone, and of chaste 
architecture. Mr. King has one of the best private 
libraries in our country. It contains nearlv 4,000 
volumes^ and was principally a gift of a reuLtive — 
the late (Jov. Gore, of Massachusetts — ^to whom it 
formerly belonged — ^and whose name Mr. K, bears. 

THE ALPACAv^No. 3. 

DiserioHfm, Habitf, Food, ^c— The Alpaca, 
when fully grown, is about 37 mches high to the . 
-shouldeis, and 50 inches to the top of the head. It 

Sossesse's many properties in common with the 
ama — ^belongs, as we have shown, to the same 
natural family, to the same country, possessing a 
similar disposition and manners, and bears much 
resembluic^ in figure, but is smaller in stature. Its 
legs are shorter, with larg^ nniscles, and its wool 
finer, and more abundant ; but it is less robust in its 
habit, being able to carry a continuous burden xyi 
only 50 to 70 pounds. 

In a wild state, it is never known to associate 
with any other animal, but kecms together in herd)9 
of 100 or more in number, feeoing, tnrouffh choice, 
on a sort of rushy gmss or reed, called ymo, which 
grows in abundance on its native hills, where, it is 
said, these animals' are n^ver known to drink, so 
iQng as a sufiiciencv of green, succulent herbage, 
can be obtained. Tney resort to a particular spot 
to drop their dung, which greatly resembles that of 
the goat, the sheep, or oitibe girafie, and which 
often provte fatal to them, from betraying their 
haunts. When domesticated, they possess ih% 
same j;;re|pBpous habits, and are strongly atteched 
to their birth-plitce, to which they letom at night, 
evincing little or no inclination to stray away, or to 
mix with other flocks. The^ are gentle, docile, 
and contented in their dispositions, and afe as rea- ^ 
dily restrained as die common sheep, with which, it* 
is said, they perfectly agree. They adapt 'them- 
selves to almost any soil or situation, as we have 
already shown, provided the heat is not opnressiye, 
and the air is pure. They will live and thrive on 
the same sorts of food as eaten by cattle and sheep ; 
but the inferior kinds of browse, gprass, or hay, 
with a due proportion of potatoes, or other succu- 
lent roots, are preferrM to rich nastuie and farina- 
ceous grains. .Too- liberal an allowance of rich and 
stimulating food to an animal extremely abste- 
mious, and habituated to live on coarse and light 
herbage, and that in small quantities, cannot be re- 
garded otherwise than injunous. 



Flax Macirnx. — We can give no additional in- 
formation to the numerous inauiries addressed us in 
regard to this machine, otiier uian is to be found on 
page 831 of our last volume. We understood the 
owner of it to say, when here last fall, that he 
would furnish us with a cut and complete descrip- 
tion of it ; but as he has not yet done so, we must 
refer our readers to Mr. George W. Billings, of St 
Louis, Missouri, who can doubtless inform them all 
about it If the inventors of agricultural imi»U- 
ments cannot see it for their interest to furnish 
drawings and descriptions of them for a journal 
which nas many thousand subscribers, and exer- 
cises no inconsiderable influence in the communityt 
why then it is their aflair, not ours, and we shall 
not hereafter trouble ourselves about their matters*. 
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BO THE RACKS OF FHUIT TREES WEAR 

0UT1 

Ih the Maf No. of the Americaa Anicnlturist, I 
find the following etatenent : — ** If iniit trees are 
properly taken care of> they will never tnn oat, 
any more than animals or man himself.'* Either I 
misunderstand yon^ or yoikmisonderstand me. Yon 
certainly do not mean to be understood that a tree 
wAl live for ever if it be properly taken care of. 
My idea is that a tree has a linUt as toafe, and that 
in propagating any paiticnlar kind of miit by in* 
gruting or inocalating, you do not renew, yon 
merely continae. Am 1 to understand you aa oon- 
troyerting this position ? Do yoU mean to l>e un- 
derstood as asserting that any piirticular kiqd of 
fruit, the Newtown pippin, for instance,^ may be 
kept in existence for ever? MyMdea is, that 

>iiature has» in the vegetable as well as the animal 
kingdonw proyided one, and only one wayfor the 
tenewal of life, and that is by the seed. That by 

' ingrafting you merely con^nu<i what is already in 
existence— ^that the tree which jrou obtain by in* 
rmfting, is no younger Ihan the tree from which 
vaifl jMffticular variety vras originally obtained. 

, This 16 the ideal intended to convey, and Mb I 
understapd you to controvert and pronounce " false 
doctrine." Your reasons for mis condusion I 
should be particularly pleased to see. 

Hxmt W. EdwaAds. 
New Aven, Jtme 4t&, 1846. 

In repl^ to the alKMre« we would first inquire. 
Whether it is true that, when a tree or other peren- 
nial i>lant becomes unhealthy from old age, all the 
o&pring previously obtained from it by grafts or 
cuttings, in ail parts of the world, becomes un- 
he^^y too? Or whedier such a doctrine is a 
reasonable inference from known facts ? Or is it 
forced upon us by evidence, although not deduciUe 
from merei reason ? This appears to have been an 
important question to a labored advocacy for the 
last half century, who contend that multiplication 
by seeds is the only mode of propantion known 
among plants, and that all other klnOs oi increase 
are artificial, and lead to degeneracy. To us, we 
think it would be difficult to find an hypothesis 
more at variance with &cts, an! which "cannot 
Qlherwise be regarded as entirely destitute of 
foundation. 

The first person who advocated this theory was 
Mr. T. A. Knight, la^e President of the IJondon 
Horticultural Society. In the latter part of the last 
• century, he found that the orchards of Hereford- 
shire no 4onger contained healthy trees, of certain 
varieties of apple, which were said to have flou- 
rished 50 years before ; and, failing in his attempt 
to restore health to such varieties, ov grafUnff, as- 
sumed that old age had overtaken tnem, ana that 
they were past renovation. Thence he extended 
the theory to all other plants ; and ftince, various 
writers, not excepting Sir Humphrey Davy, perhaps 
out of respect to Mr Knight* s great name, rather 
than from any correct examination of the facts for 
themselves, luive blindly adopted his views. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Browne, we have 
received m advance of publication, the sheets of his 
new work on the <* Trees of America.'' from which 



we make the following extract, premising that this 
alone would be conclusive, had we no other data 
upon ^M^ch to found our argument 

On the subject of grafting the apple, he says: 
" A theory was advanced many years ago in Eng- 
land, and has lately been nevived iii that country, 
and IS gaining ground in Amerioi, that &e ' chunu 
^liftma Kion is qffecUd by the duince cflife in th€ 
original seedling, wwh hegon the species,^ that is, 
when the naturu period for the decline of ihe parent 
tree has arrived, uie scions taken from it will also 
be found in a declining state, though growing upon 
stocks in other respects vigorous. The advocates 
of this theory contend, that each particular variety 
of apple has its period of vigor at^ decline^ and its 
duration cannot oe protracted by gniting beyond a 
certain limit ; and what they conceive to be very 
remarkable is, that within that natural limit, the 
grafts partake both of the vigor and decrepitude of 
the parent tree or variety. Although the period oi 
duration is not known with any precision, it is 
thought to be longer in some vaneties than in 
others. It is genenJly supposed, however, that it 
never much exceeds two hundred years. It seems 
that this opinion has chiefly arisen from the fact, 
that many kinds of the most celebrated European 
varieties nave long since disappeared from their 
catalogues, and can now no longer be found; while 
many others, which were muck esteemed in Uieir 
' paany days' of bearing, are Isst approaching to 
extinction, and will soon no longer exist. Although 
die above hypothesis may seem plasisible wough m 
itself, yet, we cannot but remark, diat*the want of 
durability, of di» varieties in question does not apply 
to every set of scions; for many eoiis of apple, As 
well as several other kinds of vuit, appear to have 
been readily propagated by means ox successive 
scions, from the tunes of our forefathers. For in- 
stance, .the Newtown pippin, the parent stock of 
vH^ch has been dead for forty years, has been suc- 
cessfully cultivated for at least one hundred years 
from before that period, and is still to be met with 
in the highest perfection in the markets, both at 
home and abroad. Furthermore, experience has 
shown, that many of the scions of deteriorated 
varieties have flourished for a time after nafting, 
and afterwards have appeared to die, not from old 
age, but from disease. Thus Sharrock, who wrote 
in 1672, inquired *. whether the canker in pipvine 
arose not from incongruous grafting;' and Miller 
and Knight, of more recent times, each complained 
that pippins became cankered from a similar cause. 
Nevertheless, we do not widi to be understood, that 
the age of a tree is of little moment in the selection 
of scions ; fori when a tree is evidently on the decline, 
an experienced nurseryman would not cull scions 
from It by choice, lest they should prove sickly and 
^sensed ; neither would he take them from a yotuxK 
tree, before it had arrived at its proper period 01 
bearing. For every cuttiuR taken from the apple, 
and nrobably from many omer trees, will be afwcted 
by the state of the patent stock. If too young to 
produce fruit, it will grow with vigor» but wilTnot 
Dlossom before it has passed through its successiye 
periods of ripening wood ; and, if too old, it will 
unmediately bring forth fruit, but will never make 
a healthy tree. It may further be stated, that 
Stocks oiten so much influence the scioat engrafted 
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upon them, by habit, if from no other cause, that 
their fniit is essentially different from that berne on 
the parent tree; and both stocks and scions, in 
bein^ transferred to . different soHs or situations, 
often improve or deteriorate in the character of 
their fruit, sometimes becoming more healthful, and 
ftt others more sickly and diseased.*' — p. 307. 

On the question at issue. Professor De Candolle, 
of Switzerland, remarks * — " We may easily con- 
ceive that every cultivated variety owed its origin 
to dome special circumstance^ which once occurred, 
and bat once. In such a case, the, variety has 
been multiplied by division, and every plant so ob- 
tained from it has been a portion of the same indi- 
vidual ; which accounts lor their all being exactly 
like each other. An identity of origin in all the 
plants of the same variety, has led some physiolo- 
gists, to imagine that these varieties or fractiohs of 
an individual might die of old age. This was 
founded upon circumstances observed by Mr. 
Knight with re^d to the Golden Pippin. But it 
appears to us difficult to admit, upon such a single 
fact; ^xk hypothesis opposed to all other facts. 
That varieties will last, so long as man takes cai^e 
of them, appears to be provea by many of them 
having been .preserved from the most remote 
perio£'. But it is also certain that negligence 
will cause some to disappear, just as accident or in- 
dustry bring, others into existence." — Pkys. Veg. 731 

The same ^estion has been ably discussed and 
refuted by Dr. Lindley, from whom we cite the fol- 
lowing incontestable arguments : ** What are called 
facts," says he, *• the real value of which we shall 
presently discuss, have been adduced to prove that 
if plants do not die of old age^ in a wild state, yet 
that they incontestably do wear out when artificially 
multiplied by division. In opposition to this it is 
sufficient to quote the White Beurrd pears of France, 
which French writers assure us have been thus 
propagated irom time immemorial, and which ex- 
nibit no trace of debility ; or the cultivated vines 
of which the very varieties known to the Romans 
have been transmitted by perpetual division, but 
without deterioration or decrepitude, to our own 
day. The Vitis pracox ,of Columella is admitted 
by Dr. Henderson, on the authority of the most 
trustworthy writers, to have been the MauriUon, or 
Early Black July Grape oi the present day; the 
wimentana to have been the Gennan traminer ; the 
grcBcida the modem Corinth or Currant ; and the 
aactylioai ComichonsoT Finger Grapes. 

<< But it is affirmed that some cultivated plants 
have really worn out. The Redstreak, the Golden 
Pippin, and the Golden Harvey apples, are among 
the number quoted. The first of these is little 
known to us, and we have no evidence about it ; 
hut the Golden Pippin and Golden Harvey are cer- 
tainly not capable of beinR employed in support 
of Mr. Knight's theory. ' Both are to be found in 
various places at this moment, in as perfect health 
as they ever enjoyed. The Golden Pippin is 
among the most vigorous apples of Madeira ; the 
Golden Hsuyey is in all good gardens. Of the 
former, healthy trees were many years since shown 
to exist in Norfolk; in warm dry places it has no 
particular appearance of suffering. Recruited by 
the fino climate of Fiance, the Golden Pinpin has 
been received back to this country in as aealthy a 



state as ever, and is now growing in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society. The old Nonpareil was 
well known in. the time of Queen Elizabeth ; in 
cold places it cankers, and no doubt always has 
Ciankered ; but what can be more healthy than that 
variety in favorable places ? In short. What is 
called evidence breaks down wherever it is ex- 
amined ; and the argument about the wearing out 
of race% proves to be baseless." 

** Wild perennial plants, whether woody or her- 
baceous, whether forming a trunk or a mere per- 
manent root, hav«. never yet been shown by any 
trustworthy evidence to be subject to decrepitude, 
arising from old age. •. On the contrary, every new 
anntiai growth is an absolute renewal of their 
vitality, in the absence of disturbing causes. 
Hence the enormous age at which trees arrive. A 
thousand years is still youth to a forest tree which 
no accident has injured ; and there is no intelligible 
reason why it should not, if guarded from violence, 
continue xto grow to eteriiity. It is very true that 
plants do in reality perish commonly without at- 
taining any such longevity ; and that constitutional 
feebleness is notoriously one of the accompaniments 
6f advancing age. But tiiis arises from external, 
not intrinsic causes. The soil which sunounds 
them is eithau^ted, their roots wander into uncon- 
genial land, water in unnatural excess is introduced^ 
the food they require is withheld, violence rends 
them, men mutilate fliem, severe cold disorgsorizes 
them, and these and other causes produce disease, 
which may end in death. But this isrery different 
from dyinjaj of mere old age ; and for practical pur- 
poses it is most material to draw the distinction." 

" Although an examination of evidence leads us 
to the inevitable conclusion, that the wearing out 
of the races of plants by old age is jsl delusion, yet 
we are far from denying ine accuracy of the 
statements made by some recent writers on this 
subject. We may admit their facts, but reject their 
reasoning, and protest against the inferences they 
would have us draw."— 6?a)(f.CAro7i. 1845 p. 833. 

CULTURE OF THE GRAPE AND MANU- 
. FACTJURE OF WINE. 

Our readers will find several articles on these 
subjects in the two first volumes of the Agricul- 
turist. We were sanguine in their success, if pro- 
perly undertaken, particularly in latitudes south of 
40*^, and cited several examples, giving the method 
of culture, and making wine, on a tolerahly exten- 
sive scale. Since this, the culture of the grape has 
greatly increased, especially on the banks of the 
Ohio. N. Longworlh, Esq., of Cincinnati, has 
recently sent us a pamphlet on the above. subjects, 
and as he is a gentleman of considerable expe- 
rience, and the owner of extensive vineyards, we 
avail ourselves of the following valuable extracts 
from it. 

" I have seen a late article from Mr. Resor, on 
the cultivation of the grape and manufacture of 
wine, in which he praises the Isabella grape, as 
being valuable for cultivation as a wine-grape, and 
remarkable for ripening jts fruit. If my experience 
is to be relied on, his 'article is calculated to do 
great injury to those now planting vineyards. In 
all my early vineyards, I ctutivated the Isabella ex- 
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teDsively. I cultivated it oa the tops and sides of 
hills, with all exposures, and mi bottoms. I have 
cultivated it for twenty-Hve years, and still have a 
few of them in three oi my vineyards, and a few in 
my garden. It is the worst grape for ripening we 
have. Usually half the berries continue peen,- and 
(hey are also liabfe to rot. My German vine -dress- 
ers have extirpated it from their vineyards, or 
are now do^ng it. It is best manu£actur<vd into a 
sweet wine, by adding one and a half» or two 
|)ounds of white Havana surar to the gallon. I in* 
cline to the opinion, that Mr. Resor has mistaken 
the Cape grape (Schuylkill Muscadel), for the Isa- 
bella. The Cape is generally fcee from rot, aiid 
bears and ripens well, and makes a better wine thaii 
tlie Isabella. The Isabella succeeds better at the 
East, than it does with us. 

" The day is not distant, when the Oliio Hiver 
will rival the Rhine, in the quantity and qiiality of 
its wine. I give the Catawba the preference over 
all other grapes, for $i general crop, for wine. 
Sugdr was fonnerly added. The Germans have 
taught* us better, where the fruit is well ripened, 
sugar will injure it, where intended for long keep- 
ing ; wheie the grapes. do not ripen well, F should 
still add from 6 to 10 oz. of sugar to the gallon of 
must. It rivals the best Hock, and makes. a supe- 
rior Champagne. The Missouri grape makes a 
line wine, resembling Madeira ; but is less produc- 
tive than the Catawoa. I have heretofore consi- 
dered this a French Pineaa grape, as it is a delicate 
grower with us; but Ijsentsome of the plants to 
my sister in New Jersey, where tlie -«o>l is poor, 
stony, and stiff, '.ft there grows as luxuriantly as 
the wild grape of the woods, and is perfectly 
hardy ; and I now deem it a native. I obtained it 
of Messrs. J^rince, of liOng Island, twenly-Ave 
years since. The berry is small, the. bunches of 
medium, size, berries free from a hard pulp, and 
very sweet. The Herbemont is a fine table gl^)^, 
and makes a fine wine ; but is subject to rot. The 
Lenoir much resembles it, if not identical, which 
some consider it; I do not The Ohio is a fine 
table grane, bunches much larger than eilhet of the 
former ; but ex})erience docs not enable me to re- 
commend it highly for wine. It has a peculiar 
flavor, and resembles-a foreign variety I have heard 
highly lauded, but does not suit my taste. The 
Bland is a bad bearer; does not ripen well, nor 
make a good wine« but is a fine table gra])e. . I do 
not believe it a native grape. Gen. Harrison in- 
formed me, that it was introduced into Virginia 
sixty ye^rs since, by a French gentleman of the 
name of Mazzei. The Elsanborough is a good 
table grape, and free from a hard pulp. Norton's 
seedling is far inferior as a table grape, to the 
Herbemont, Ohio, Lenoir, Elsanborougli, and Mis- 
souri, which it resembles in the size of its fruit. ^It 
has a pulp. I am trying it this season on a small 
scale, for wine. The grapes were very ripe, and 
the wine has much bpdy, and is of a dark claret 
color, though pressed as soon as gathereil. I do not 
admire the flavor of the wine. Writers tell us to 
the Contrary, but grapes may be too ripe to make 
good wine ; and I incline to tlie opinion that this 
was the case with my Norton's seedling. The 
grapes were pressed as soin as gathered, yet the 
wine was nearly black ; a certain proof that a fer- 



mentation had taken place in the fruit, before 
gathered. It was increasing the saccharine prin- 
ciple, at the expense of the aroma and flavor. 

*' In the hope of inciting other Geimans to go 
and do likewise, I will state the resirit at one of my 
vineyards this season. Sixteen years since, I 
bought an unusually broken piece of ground on 
Boldface Creek, four miles from the city. The soli 
is rich, but abounds in stone. I had a tenant on it 
four years, who was bound to plant a vineyard. At 
the end of four years nothing was done. I tri$d a 
second, and after three years, found no grapes. I 
then gave- a contract to a German (Mr. Tulerber), 
who had a wife, daughter,, and three stout boys. I 
gave him a hard bargain. I required hitn to trench 
and wall with stone, six acres for grapes, in three 
years, and nine acres in five years. He was also 
to ulant out a peach orchard, and tend an apple 
orcnard, I had on the place. The wine and pro- 
ceeds bf the orchards were to be equally divided. I 
carefully avoided chmbing the stony hill for three 
years, expecting the same result as formerly^ 
When I visited tne hill, at the end of three years, I 
found the six aeres handsomely trenched and wall- 
ed, and set with grapes. There are now nine acres 
in granes. The tenant complained this year of the 
rot in nis vineyard. I am in the habit of selling to 
the tenants, my share of the vintage, at a price that 
enables them to sell at a profit, l this season sold 
at 75 cts. per gallon, at the press, for the Catawba, 
62^ cts. fop4he Cape,' and 50 cts. for the small 
quantity of Isabella made. He has paid me $961 
for my share of the wine, and for his share and the 
profit on my part, has realized the sum of $1,392.50. ' 
The Catawba he sohl at $1 .25 per gallon. 

** The best crop for the extent of ground this 
season, was at the vineyard of Mr. Keuts, about 
four miles from town. Two acres yielded 1,300 
gallons. This is as large a yiefd a^ 1 have known, 
taking two acres together. To select particular 
si>ots, I have raised at the rate of 1,470 eallons to 
the acre. The grapes at the vmeyard of Mr. 
Rents would have ripened better, had one- third of 
the bunches been cut off early in the season. 
Where the crop is very abundant, it reatiires a 
very favorable season to ripen the fruit welL' 

** Six hundred and fifty gallons to the acre is a 
large yield, and the season must be favorable, or 
they will not ripen well. A large crop is often 
occasioned by leaving too much bearing Wood. 
This should always be avoided; for even if the 
crop ripens thoroughly, too much of the sap is 
taken by the fruit, and too little left to produce good 
young wood for the rtext season's crop. 

*' I have for thirty years experimented on the 
foreign ^pc, both for the table and for wine. In 
the acclimation of plants I do not believe ; for the 
White Sweet Water does not succeed so well with 
me, as it did thirty years since. I obtained a large 
variety of French grape from Mr. Loubat, many 
years since. They were from the vicinity of Pans 
and Bordeaux. From Madeira, I obtained six 
thousand vines of their best wine grapes. Not one 
was found worthy of cultivation in this latitude, 
and were rooted from the vineyards. As a last ex- 
periment, I imported seven thousand vines from the 
mountains of Jura, in the vicinity of Salins, in 
France. At that point the vine region suddenly 
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ends, and many rlnw are there cultivated on the 
north ,side pf the moantain, where the ground is 
covered with snow the whole winter, from three to 
lour feet deep. Nearly all lived, and embraced 
about twenty varieties of the most celebrated wine 
grapes of France. But, after a trial of five years, 
all haye been thrown away. I also imported 
wmples of wine made from all the grapes. One 
variety alone, the celebrated Arbois wine, which 
partakes slightly of the champagne character, 
would compete with our Catawba. 

** If we intend cultivating the grape for wine, we 
must rely on our native grapes, and new varieties 
raised from their seed. If I could get my lease of 
life renewed for twenty or. thirty years, I would 
devote my attention to the subject, and I would 
cross our Irest ntUive varieties with the best table 
and wine grapes of Europe. We live i^ a rreat 
age. Discoveries are daily made that confound us, 
and we know not where We shall stop. We are 
told of experiments in mesmerism, as wonderful as 
^e grinding over system would be ; but I fear the 
discovery will not be brought tp perfection in time 
to answer my purpose, and I must leave the subject 
with the young generation." 

DAIRY COWS, 

Wb have so often endeavored to inculcate u|K)n 
all fiBtfmers who raise cows, the necessity of paymg 
greater attention to their qualities as milkers, that 
we are almost ashamed to mention the subject 
again. But meeting with an artide which recently 
appeared in the Bme Patriot, Massachusetts, we 
will condense the substance of it for our readers. 

Mr. Harrison Baker has a dairy of thirty-four 
cows, twenty-four of which are grade Duniapis, 
asd ten are Natives. The editor of the Patriot 
aays, twenty-seven of the thirty-four carried such 
enormous and distended uddera as he never before 
had the pleasure of witnessing. He saw the cows 
milked. Twen^-three of them e^ve each over a 
twelve quart pail full, and several of them more. 
He fuprets he did not weigh their milk, but adds : 
^ ' ** We, however, weighed the milk of one youngs 
cow 5 jrears old, and of two heifers 4 years old. 
The weiffht was as follows: the cow gave 251 
lbs., equiu to 61 lbs.. a day; one hiefer gave 91 1 
lbs., equal to 4Zk lbs. a day ; and the other gave 
21 k lbs., equal to 42i lbs. a day. The cows, as to 
size, are most of them about middling, weighing 
from 750 to 1000 lbs., as we should judge. Seven 
of .the 34 cows are £uite ordinary milkers, leaving 
27 'cows, such as We venture to say are not to be 
found ia one lot in New England, if indeed they 
are to be found anywhere. Mr. Bacon informs us 
that he commencea makinjip cheese about the 1st of 
April, which is the usual time of commencing, since 
which, he has made from the thirty-four cows be- 
tween 7 and 8,000 lbs. of cheese, and thinks that 
he shall make from 12 to 13,000 lbs. more before 
the 1st of December next — ^making in the whole, 
from the 1st of April to the 1st of December, about 
1M),000 lbs. The day before we were thece, he 
made 134 lbs. of cheese from one day's milk, and 
thinks by another week he shall come up to 140 
lbs. a day. We hardly think this, with tne same 
number of cows, has erer been eqiudled ^by any 



fanner in this or any other country. Mr. Bacon 
gives a decided preference to the ^lade Durhams 
over the Natives, and is now rearing 6 yearlings 
and 1 1 calves, which are hM blooded Dnrnam, and 
in which we think the most skilful connoisseur of 
stock would hardly be able to detect a fault The 
reason of the preference given by Mr. Bacon to the 
Durhams orer the Natives is, that they generalhr 
yield more milk of an equal good quality, though 
the difference in this respect is of less confidderation 
than the fact that the Durhams yield milk about a 
month longer than the Natives. He says he finds 
it difficult to * dry up' many of his Durhams at all. 
Twenty-two of Mr. Bacon's cows were raised hy 
Mr. Efias Ayres, who has recently taken up his 
abode in Yirginia, and whose experience and skill 
in breeding animals for the dairy were well known 
to most of our farmers, though we have reason to 
think they were not sufficiently appreciated by 
them." 

Raising Giunf at the South.-*— Mr: Alexander 
Mc'Donald of Alabama informs us tiiat he sowed, 
in September last, several kinds of wheat that he 
obtained from the Patent Office; one variety of 
which entirely escaped the rust, and produced the 
finest grain tnat he has ever seen. He also has 
raised from seed obtained from the same source, 
half a bushel of multicole rye, and a small quantity 
of Polish oats, which will soon enable him to fur- 
nish a supply of. these invaluable mins to others 
in his secton of tbe country for seed. He says, ** I 
took hold of my business on the 12th day of May, 
since which time, I hare spent some twdre houra 
each day, in personal attention to the plowing aihd 
hoeing of my growing cibp. This is what Iliare 
not done -for the last fifteen years ; but such is the 
deep and abiding interest I feel in the success of 
my agricultural operations, that I^caanot fed satis- 
fied without being present" 

To TRi;^ Friends of AaRicvLTUiui. — We are 
necessarily so confined to our business at present, 
as to prevent oar n^aking as inany excursions as 
we otherwise would do, among the fanners. We 
hope, therefore, that all interested in the advance- 
ment of 'agriculture, win be the more ready to fur- 
nish us matter for publication. There is scarcely a 
farmer, planter, or gardener, in the Union, however 
few his acres under cultivation may be, who does 
not annually find out something new in regard to 
the products of agriculture, and their management 
Let these facts be noted, and in due time communi- 
cated to us for publication. In this way our 
Journal may be made .a store-house of useful in- 
fonnation, and our contributors will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are not only doing 
things for the benefit of those who are engaged in 
the same calling, but for the world at large. 

Glass Milk Paks. — ^By recent accounts from 
abroad, we observe that glass milk pans are beinz 
introduced into England, which it is thought wiU^ 
preserve milk much longer, and will prove eco-" 
nomical. They may be made of green dass, of any 
convenient size or shape, with, or without covers ; 
and, with careful usage, will hist a thousand years. 
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DISEASE OF FOWLS. 

« 

I DO not dpubt.that Mr. H. T. Lloyd (see current 
YolHme« page 14^) has succeeded in curing his hen, 
bat not by nis surncal operation. I have lost in 
winter tijne many fowls by this siame distemper. I 
tried such suigery — ^rhubarb pills, assafcetida,' and 
other nostrums, till circumstances made me reflect 
better, and finally discover the true cause of the dis- 
ease. Hens are by nature provided witl^ a crop to 
serve them as a magazine for provisions ; because, 
in their natural state, they stumble sometimes upon 
an abundance of food, and often for days find no- 
thing. But as any kind of vegetable or animal 
matter kept in a moist and moderately warm state, 
must ine^taUy begin to ferment and putFefy, all- 
provident nature has given to &ese bipeds the in- 
stinct to find a remedy against tiie detrim^tai efiect 
of putrefaction upon a hying organism,* the remedy 
for which is lime. 

Fowls, if fed ever so well, will become sick, and 
finally die, if they cannot get at gravel and lime, 
the oiie acting mechanically, and the other cfaemi<> 
cally, in the digestion of , their food. It is an error 
to believe that they only eat lime for the formation 
of the sh6l] of the egg, because cocks ea^-as much 
lime as hens, and young chickens do>so likewise. 
In opening and examinine hens which have died of 
this disease, their stomachs will shoi^ an essential 
difference from that of a sound fowl. In the sound 
one, the innermost coat of the stomach is a strong 
leather-like whitish or yellowish substance, and 
can be pulled off from the outermost part in one 
piece, without breaking. In the diseased hen, this 
coat will be found either completely, or at least par- 
tially bla^k, round the oesophagus, the orifice. by 
which the food eaters — it a state of inflammation 
or even putrefaction, crumbling to pieced, at any 
attempt to pull it off. This skm'^or coat contains, 
gives out, and forms the gastric juice, without 
which no digestion can take t>lace. The cheraioal 
theory of fermentation, whicn I cannot enter into 
here, is too well ascertained, and explains the action 
and reaction of putrid food upon the gastric juice, 
if not remedied by an alkali. Any market-dealer 
of fowls, will affirm that this disease befals them 
when Ihey are cooped up for some time, and ship- 
masters know it too well to their great damage ; yet 
tiiey are all either to6 ignorant or negligent to pro* 
vide them with gravel and lime. Sometuhes, when 
the fowls can get both these remedies, before the 
disease is gone too far, &ey recover ; but if they 
emit from their mouths a strong foetid smell, nothing 
can save them. 

About three weeks- ago, a friend of mine bought 
100 fowls in market. He ob,se]Ted some 40 or 
more sick of this disffase, and dying off with full 
crops. He applied to me for advice, and I made 
him separate all the sick ones from the others, and 
keej) them for 36 hours without food, provided 
only with water. We then examined them, and 
found about a dozen with full crops, yet smelling 
very bad from their mouths, whicn were marked, 
and put with those whose crops were empty, or 
nearly so, and kept upon a diet of soaked wneat, 
into which was mixed charcoal powder and air- 
slacked lime, for about 10 or 12 days. The first 
ones are now all dead^ and the othexs almost all re- 



covered, and begin to lay. Mr. Lloyd's hen waa 
no doubt in the first stage of the disease, and his 
feeding her on warm food, perhaps scalded meaj, 
which she wanted, but not gmveinor lime, being 
easily and rapidly digested, made her recover ; and 
such a diet would perhaps have done so without 
surgery. 1 opened the crops of many hens without 
having ever saved one by it ; and . I believe it to < 
be aa error that the passage into the stomach can 
be obstructed, into which error I fif st fell likewise^ 
although it might occur, but certainly not in a 
whole coop-full at once, and I yet douot that auy 
fowl would swallow anything liable to do so ; they 
are too cautious for that S. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

In looking over the January No. of the American 
Agriculturist, I noticed a communication of a gen- 
tleman from New York, who had examined some of 
the Spanish and French Merino sheep. He speaks 
very unfavorably of- any importations from Spain 
to improve our Spanish sheep that have been re» 
duced by bad crossing. He states that in conse- 
quence of bad management, and carelessness in 
breeding, the flocks in Spain have become so re- 
duced that they have imported bucks fvom Saxony 
to improve them ; the consequence of which is, they 
have reduced the size, lessened the quantity of 
wool, aind enfeebled the constitution. It appean 
that they have got into the same trouble in Spain 
that we have here, and in the same way. Tha 
question now arises. How are we to extricate oar- ± 
selves from this trouble? If we can ^et no pure'. 
bloods that are more perfect from Spain, than we 
have here, then there is but oae course for .us to 
pursue, which is to see if we have any<sheep tli^t 
represent the pure Spanish biootdy when first im- 
ported into this country, apd then see whether the 
owners of them can establish the • purity of that 
blood by certificates from the importers themselvesr 
and from others well acquainted with their course 
of management in breeding, down to the present 
time. There are som« such ilocksof sheep in this 
country, and I esteem it a pleasure as well aa a 
duty, to state where they may be found, and also 
to add a few remarks parUy in repetition of what I 
have formerly said of my views and experience in 
the art of sheep-breeding. 

In selecting male animals for breeding, we 
should take great pains to procure pure bloods, and 
those that are most perfect in their outward appetf- 
anoe. In breeding, at least three out of four will 
parUke largely in their outward coat and appear- 
ance of the male. In breeding fine-wooUed sheep, 
this is a very important item, as the outward coat 
constitutes nine-t^tha of their whole value. It 
agrees with my observation, that all crosses of pure 
Spanish Merino bucks upon any other kinds of 
sheep, prove a great improvement; and on the 
other hand, all crosses of other kinds upon the 
Spanish ewes, either injure the . quality of the 
wool, lessen tiieir size, or enfeeble the constitu- 
tion. I suppose that all fine-wooUed sheep were 
taken originally from Spain, which was their na- 
tive country. It is claimed by some of the owners 
of Saxon sheep, that there should be no crossing 
that the several breeds should be kept distinct, I 
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think this to be an error. The great tronble at 
present with the Saxon sheep is the want of a 
cross. In the ]^ear 1764 it appears that the Elector 
df Saxony obtained permission of the King of Spain 
to import a nnmber of fiscurial sheep, taken from 
the king's own flock. In the year 1777 there was 
another importation from Spain to Saxony, of 
Escurials, MontarcOs, and iMegrettas. Now, if 
either of these kinds of sheep hare been kept with- 
o>at a cross, they have been bred in-«nd-in more 
than sixty years. If the holders of Saxon sheep 
would procure bucks of the Escurial or Montarco 
kind of pure bloods, in my opinion they would 
bring back their flocks to a state of purity. I have 
been accused by some of the Saxon wool-growers 
of having Saxon blood in my flock, probaoly for 
leasons well understood by themselves. I claim 
not to have any. I have lately received certificates 
from three of the gentlemen who imported the 
hreed of sheep which. I have now in mr possession 
in their pure state, which I am prep^ed to substan- 
tiate hy certificates from men 0/ respectability^ who 
have been acquainted with my course of manage- 
ment down to the present time. 

Captain Gad Peck certifies that the sheep which I 
purchased of him Ite imported from Spain from the 
I)on Delapontes flocks, said to be the best blood in 
Spain, and so pronounced by General Humphrey 
on their arrivsd here, and their blood has never 
been doubted by any one. They were of the Mon- 
tarco and Neffretta kinds. Doctor Samuel £lton 
certifies that he was one of the importers of the 
cargo of sheep in 1811, and that the buck which I 
referred to, in giving a pedigree of my sheep, was 
a full blood Escurial. Of what blood the General 
Humphrey sheep were that this buck was crossed 
upon cannot be ascertained ; but they were sup- 
posed to be the Escurial. It appears that the sheep 
irom which my«flock has sorung, were taken from 
^ain, of the same b]ood as those imported to 
Saxony. Now, why is it that they are so difierent ? 
It must be in consequence of the aiflerent course of 
breeding. I have taken great pains to cross the 
different kinds as often as once in two or three years 
— ^never using a buck to his own oflspring. When 
I breed from a buck that represents the Montarco, 
three-tfourths of the iaihbs will be of that kind, but 
I make no improvement from that kind of bucks. 
I then change and take a buck that represents the 
Escurial — most of them improve for two or three 
years. It may be asked by some. Why I do not 
improve from the Escurial all the time, if the im- 
provement conges wholly from them ? I answer, it 
is the cross which makes the improvement. It 
will not answer to breed in-and-in if we would 
preserve the flock from degenerating. I have 
always bred from the best back that I could raise' 
or And ; but since I purchased the one in the year 
1828, 1 never have been able to find one out of my 
own flock that suited me for a cross. I never hjave 
allowed any one, in purchasing, to select one of my 
best ewes, until somewhat advanced in years. 
Since I have had the Escurial blood in the flock, I 
never have known any one that has used bucks of 
that blood, but what has made great improvement. 
I will refer to some of the gentlemen that have im- 
proved from my flock. Mr, Samuel H. Nettleton 
commenced with the Escurial blood about the same 



time that I did ; they are now in the care of his soji. 
They have bred Kom my flock for the -last five 
years, and I believe they nave nure Merino sheep. 
Mr. Stephen Atwood, of Wooabnry, piuchased a 
buck of me^ in 1832, which he used a number of 
years, and has received ^eat credit for his improve- 
ment. Messrs. Nathaniel B. Smith, of Woodbury^ 
I^uren Thrall, of Torrington, Edward fiickox, 
George F. Meiriman, and Dayton Mattooa, of Wa- 
tertown, have all of them used my bucks, and iiSLve 
made great improvements, and have very fine 
sheep. If improvement be made in this country, it 
must be from pure Spanish blood. 

It is not my intention^ by this communication, to 
pufl* up my own sheep, or any others, above &eir 
merits. I' have no bucks that shear 11, 12, or 14 
lb. fleeces — neither do I believe any one has, who 
has pure filerino sheep. '.A,fter the introduction of 
Saxon sheep into this country, it seemed to be the 
great end of wool -growers, to see how fine a 
sample of wool they could raise without regard to 
constitution or quantity of wool. After a while, 
many saw their errors. The next move was to see 
how great a fleece they could get without Tegard to 
fineness or softness of the wool, and I oelieve 
have bred their sheep impure to accomplish that 
object, and have sold these fleeces under the name 
of Merino wool, which has been the caiise of many 
of our manafacturers forming strong prejudices 
against a}l Merino sheep, while most of them are 
strangers, to the pure article. I contend that pure 
Spanish Merino wool is as perfect ^ any other that 
has been grown in this conutry. As I have shown 
the two opposite extremes which wool-growers 
have run ink), let others shun their errors, and see 
hew many of the most valuablie qualities they can 
combine in one animal, or in one flock of sheep. 1 
consider it of the first importance tp New England 
wool-growers to improve our flocks so as tohe able 
to produce the best -sheep raised Jn any country, 
combining all these good qualities, godu constitu- 
tion, heavy fleeces, finest wool, and perfect style. 

The gentleman alluded to in fhe first part of thi» 
communication, speaks very favorably of the 
French Merinos. He mentions a buck raised by 
Mr. Gilbert, from the Bambouillet flock, whose 
weight was 230 lbs. ' The duestion arises in my 
mind whether that buck would cross well upon our 
fine sheep in this country, which are so much 
smaller. The lambs would, of course, be much 
larger, giving the ewes great trouble in bringing 
forth, and would need a large supply of nourish- 
ment. The consequence would be, a long-legged, 
imperfect-shaped anijnal. If a gentleman who lias 
the ability would import some of the Rambouillet 
ewes and cross a pure Spanish Merino buck upon 
them, the consequence would be just the reverse. 
The ewes would have no trouble in bringing forth 
— have a great supply of nourishment, and the 
lambs would be lower on the leg, and be most per- 
fectly-shaped animals ; but after all, is it not our 
duty, in case there Is aiis perfect stock bred in this 
country, and of as pure a race as is to be found in 
any other, to retain the credit at home, in preference 
to giving it to another nation ? I am satisfied that 
there is as great improvement made in this country 
in breeding fine stock as in any other — th&t there 
have been as perfect sheep raised in this country as 
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was eyer imported here from Spain. If this be cor- 
rect, are not the improvers entitled Ho some credit? 
i saw a conununication in the April No. of your 
paper, signed Thomas Affleck, of Miasisftippi, con- 
taining som» observations on the diiferent flocks of 
sheep which he examined during a trip to the 
north. He* seems to be impartial in his remarks, 
and is dispeded to ^ive credit where credit is. due. 
I noticed also another communication signed John 
Brown, of Ohio, which seems to be written in a 
very diiSerent spirit. This gentleman speaks very 
disparagingly of those that have given a descrip- 
tion of their own stock in agricultural papers, in 
answer to inquiries.' I think it is a proper course. 
The public have a just right to demand a pedigree 
of their stock* and also certificates to prove what 
(hey have stated, and it is their duty to give them. 
The gentleman, skys he has lately given to the 
-editor of thB Albany Cultivator the names of seve- 
ral wool-growers, who have not puffed up their 
sheep in agricultural papers, as entitled to more 
credit' That is perfectly well understood. Per- 
haps they do not puff their own tfp^ unless through 
their agent, but they are v^ry active in puffing their 
neighbofft down, "it is one thinr for a man to raise 
his credit by travelling through the country, and 
collecting a flock of ^eep bv selecting here and 
there one from the finest flocks r it is another for 
a man to be at home attentive to* his business, and 
breeding, a flock of fine sheep. It is yet another 
and stiii a more difficult thing to improve a fine 
' flock of sheep by the art of good breeding. The 
former does nothing but transfer one man's im- 
provement to another ; while the latter not only 
adds to his. own private interest, but is able to fur- 
nish miile and leinale animals for the improvement 
of others, a!nd thereby adds to the interest of the 
world* - Jacob^ N. Blakkslse; 

WaterUnon, C^., June 2, 1846. 

Effects of Slander. — The calumniator injures 
three persons at a time — ^the person calumniated, 
the one wholietenSy-and most of all himself — 
^nwft Proverb. ' 



BuGHT IN Graik not prodcceo bt t^e Bsr- 
BERRT Bush. — ^The Berberis vulgaris is subject to a 
disease called mildew {Vadium herheridis) which, 
when magnified, is found to consist of a number of 
small orange^cups, with a fine film over each. 
When ripe, these films barst, and the tops of the 
cups- assume a ragged, uneven appearance, in 
which state they- look like Avhite fungi. The cups 
are filled with innumerable little-eases, containing- 
seeds or sporules, and these constitute the bright- 
orange powder that is seeii qn the^ leaves and 
flowers of the berberry, and was long supposed to 
be the blight, on corn both in Europe and America. 
This opinion, though totally unfounded? is of un- 
known antiquity. The error has beei» ably and 
scientifically refuted by Messrs. Du Hamel, Brous- 
sonet, and Drs. Grenville and Lindley. The 
blight t)n corn is generally a species of uredo, and 
does not correspond in botanical characters with 
the aecidium. One of the principal reasons why 
corn will not thrive in the immediate vicinity of the 
berberry is, on account of the meagreness of the 



soil in, which it often grows, it being impoverished 
by its creeping roots. — Browne^s Trees ofJm^rita. i 

A REVIEW OF THE APRIL NO. OF THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

I CONTINUE my comments upon your publication ; 
buttn future I intend to be less prolii^ My object 
in part in my Review of the March No. was, to 
show your readers what a vast amount of useful 
matter id contained in each No. ... I shall now 
only notice such articles as I think can be reviewed 
with advantage to them ; as cavilling is not my 
object As you have given me permission to 
criticise your articles, I shall begin with that 
upon the 

Value of the Grasses. — ^In mv former article I 
complained of the want of definiteness in writers 
upoh scientific subjects — this will apply to this 
article. Perhaps it is the fault of the language, 
that we have no definite term to express our mean- 
ing when speaking of ** the grasses ;" a term that 
means a family of some 300 members. Perhaps 
some of your readers are not aware t|iat maize 
(Indian corn), sum cane, rice, and grain, are part 
and parcel of. " the grasses," as much as timothy 
and clover. Wh.en speaking of the latter and their 
immediate kindred, then, it would be better to adopt 
some definite term. Suppose we say ** stock 
grass." or ** hay or pasture grass," to be more defi- 
nite in our meaning. I agree with you as to the 
value of the crop of hay and pasture grass, in dbme 
parts of the Union, but in otliers there are thou- I 
sands of persons who are called farmers, who live^ * 
year after year, without cultivating a single acre of ' 
such grass, llierefore, anything that you can say 
to induce an extension of culture of such a valu- 
able crop, will be well said. ^ 

Agricultural Colleges and Schools are in advance . 
of the age-^you might as well appropriate that 
space for other matters. It is idie to attempt to 
procure legislative action upon so important and 
Deneficial art object, until we are farther advanced 
in the scale of civilisatioh. Witness our national 
councils, and the Smithsonian bequest. 

Coal Ashes for Grass Lands. — Valuable without 
doubt- But instead of rolling in the cinders, which 
cannot be done so as to keep them entirely out of 
the way of the scythe, let them be put into a cart 
or wagon bed made on purpose to sift ashes, and 
geared to the wheels, so as to give a shaking mo- 
tion, and then burn the cinders. 9 

Sowing Com for Fodder. — ^Among your recom- 
mendations, why not tell those tens of thousands of 
Southerners who never save any other kind of 
" roughness" how much better than «• com blades'* 
would be a crop of broadcast sown com, and how 
much easier to provide a supply of fodder where 
they won't try to raise hay grass, than their present 
system of stripping the leaves from the growing 
corn-stalks ? If the ground is plowed, and weeds 
well turned under about the 1st of July, there will 
be a good crop, without the necessity of drilling pr 
after culture. « 

Fish for Manure. — Try spent bark from the tan- 
yard. It will absorb the ammonia. { 

Descriptive Catalogue. — This is the best adver- 
tisement that I have ever seen, as the extract expla- 
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natory of the three plowe will in part show, and Ae 
handred other cats and explanations, together with 
a mass o1 other information, makes not only a use- 
ful, but a very interesting, readable book. 

Mustard as a Fidd Crop. — If it will yield '' ten 
or fifteen bushels to the acre," and bring the half 
of the price you say, it is a more profitable crop 
than wheat Give us more upon the subject. Tlie 
western bottom-lands and nch prairiea can carry 
the crop without danger of exhausting the soil. 

American AgricultHral Association,— I have but 
little to say of this excellent association. Hut I 
wUI report for Mr. Clark upon " the expediency of 
establishing a silk manufactory," against the mea- 
sure. I have great faith in the growing of silk in 
all this country, but it must be done as a domestic 
business. Every family in the county or villages 
could keep a few wonx»,and the product would be 
all profit. Silk cocoons should be produced just as 
honey is now» or rather as it should be» in eveiy 

family. 

A Ifoffrom a Farmer's Ledger. — ^I like to see 
this kind of accounts, but I pray that some of 

Four readers be not misled in the *< root crops." 
have asked, '* will it answer when oats and com 
are not worth moce than ten or twelve cents a 
bushel," and hay from $t to $Z per ton, to culti- 
vate roots for economical feeding ? Such we are 
told is the fact out West. Then, too, $1 00 will pay 
lor 25 or 30 acres of land under good tillage. 
•< Circumstances alter cases," 

Jhe Row Culture of Wheat. — ^This, and hoeing 
out ^ weeds, will do very well for " a patch ;" but 
for a western prairie field of 300 to 800 acres, 
where land is very cheap as well as team labor, 
and where manual labor is very dear, will it 
answer a good purpose ? As for a drilling machine 
for wheat, when one is wanted,! would recommend 
Pennock's of Westchester (or in that vicinity), 
Penn. I am greatly in favor of drilling all hoed 
cropS) and pernaj^ it would be profitable to driU 
all grain. 

Kambouilkt Merinos. — ^Too much controversy 
upon this subject to be j^ofitable to your readers. 
If Mr. Bingham's flock do average 5 lbs. per head" 
of real Merino wool, then it is a good flock. If 
Mr. Randall's average more, and better wool, then 
his flock is.better ; to prove which, send the whole 
to Mr. Lawrence, of Lowell, and publish his certifi- 
cate as to the relative value of their fleeces, and let 
us have no more of this uninteresting dispute of 
which is best 

ScriptwTifs Carriage Wheel. — ^Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, this is one of the most valuable improve- 
ments of this age of inventions. Capt De Bon- 
rille, about ten years ago, undertook to crosa the 
Rocky Mountains with about sixty wagons, before 
the road through the South pass was Known, and 
his wagons literally tumbled to pieces, in conse- 
quence of the dryness of the atmosphere at the great 
eUvation that he reached ; and the same difficulty 
in a lesser degree occurs to every Oregon emigrant 
How invaluable would be a set of these wheels, if 
they prove to work well ! I pray you, Mr. Editor, 
to personally examine some that have been longest, 
in use, and tell us what the owners say of them. 
What is the amount of extra expense i 



Necessity of a Knovdedge of Chemical Principles 
to a Farmer, — Convinee hyn of this fact, my 
worthy friend, and then wiU the eottnlry be ready 
for ]q|ricultiiral schools. This is one of the best 
writers that appear in your paper, and this is a most 
capital article, the title of which will be looked al 
and passed over by many a one it was intended to 
benefit, as something to them uninteresting ; as you 
may often hear a farmer say, that he don't want to 
know anything about chemistry. . And yet here, 
in this single article, upon the sul^ect of while ta 
preserve hts bmldings^ he might learn enouKh of 
chemistry to be worm, fifty tiiaes Ae pnce A th^ 
Agriculturist, every year. For the reasons stated, 
is not white an exeelleftt color for horses and 
cattle ? •Let us hear further fiom R. L. A., upon 
this interesting subject 

Skeep at the South. -^l havi no more doubt thao 
Mr. Affleck, that fine wool can be grown in ^s* 
sissippi ; but that woo^ will eyer be prpduoed there 
in great abundance and profitably, I have some 
very strong doubts. Mr. A. says he commenced 
handliiig our flocks at Utiea. At the same ]^ace I 
commenced getting acouaintsd with thia southern 
planter^ who, for aught I knew, may be avcrr 




one. But will he prove a good shej^berd ? 
he will not lie in bed and leave his sheep to tne 
care e€ his cwdess negroes. This is the reason 
why flocks do not prosper better at the SouA. 
Mr. A. is ont of humor with us b€caifse we chaiue 
too hkrb for sheep. When they are nnpVofitabie, 
we will ehaige tess. 

Agrieutture and Lands sf Florida, — ^Tbis.is an 
interesting article', from an interesting writer. 
None of your articles are read with more general 
interest, than descriptions of those portions of our 
new lands that ard but little known in the '* old 
settlements." It is not a matter of surprise to me, 
nor need it be to friend Parsons, that no one has at- 
tempted to cultivate and prepare the dried fruits. 
Mr. Aflleck gives the reason in &e No. under re- 
view. Here it is s— " The cotton cka aflbids no 
time for attending to otheis. , From New Year's 
day till Christmas, it keens eyerj hand incessantly 
employed." And still tney cain nothing ahead. 
Debts and cotton. Cotton, ana .debts, and slavery. 
And with all, the only freeman is the slave. Tne 
master is so great a slave that he has no time to 
cultivate fruit I can demonstrate, in ten lines, 
that cotton is a curseu to the Sbuth. *' One of the 
most profitable en^loyments, &c., in Florida, is the 
raising of cattle." And pray where is it not ? If it 
is profitable in Florida, I venture the assertion that 
it 16 equally, or more so, in Wisconsin ; for there 
the beef is worth twice or thrice as much, and can 
be packed 6 or S months of the year, sweet, sound^ 
fat, and good, from the wild prairie (p'ass, by means 
of one of the new kind of " saltine machines.'* 
In the North, cattle have a value. Ih the South, 
particularly Central America, their value ia at most 
but small. Commend me to the NorUi for cattle- 
raising for profit 

Sheep ausbandry, by John Brovm. — Now, 
whether Mr. Brown had lately got himself a pair 
of cowhide boots with thick soU§, vfdl nailed, or not, 
I am sure I oannot ^11 ; but he does hurt some of 
our Down East toes most confoundedly ; and he 
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don't «e«in to care moch whose they are. And as 
I dont mean to let him know who owns mine that 
he b trampling upon, I shall advise him to keep on 
trampling; and I will Tisk my toes just for the fun 
of seeing some of my neighbors kick and scold. 
There is too much huml>ug peddling among. stock 
raisers, luid an editor of an agricultural paper that 
will accept of pay for puffing off a spurious breed 
of " sperm oU Jiiw-inos," is no cultiyator of moral 
honesty. It is time some- swindling tricks that I 
know of» weire exposed. I caution buyers at the 
South and West not to send orders here* unless 
they do it through soihe agent who has a reputa- 
tion that cannot be greased over with so contempt- 
ible a coverins as (artificial gum on a sheep's wool. 
I hope, that uter all, Mr. Brown is not adyerlising 
his own flock. Pray let us hear from him again. 

Imparting But Seeds is an absolute disgrace to 
this country. But I cannot think it would i>e, if it 
was known that it would meet with a ready sale at 
a fair price, if raised at home. Please tell ^s what 
18 the price, and ^here the market ? [We usually 
sell at 75 cents per lb. See our. Catalogue, p. €0.] 
The crop must be a lam one in busheb, per acre ; 
but only about one-halt should oyer be put up for 
seed by an honest man« except a sort of a whale-oil 
Merino^buck honesty. What would the small 
refuse seed be good for i [Nothing at ^ that we 
know of, except for manure.] 

A Massachusetts jBSam.— Just what we might ex- 
'pect'from a State where they pat timber into a ma- 
chine that turns out finished plows. I like this 
barn, and'tf Mr. Knox can make them for $600 
each, I would like to take a couple, and allow him 
10 per cent, profit. I would recommend an addi- 
tion, and that is a yentilation in the centre of the 
roof, made with slats, like Venetian blinds. They 
are but seldom added to barns, yet I am persuaded 
that they would be of great service in carrying ofT 
the cases that arise from the hay and grain, and 
whidi always make it so oppressive to the laborer, 
when *< mowing away" near the roof. The slats 
can be made to open an4 shut, by cord^eoming 
down to the floor, if that ehould be preferred lo 
havim^ them stationary. I hope no one who sees: 
this puW^iU ever build a^arn 60 feet lon^, with a 
floor running crosswise. I wish, Mr. ££tor, that 
vou would procure and publish the plan of an old- 
fashioned Massachusetts farm-house. [Thank 
vou for the hint. It shall be done hereaftelr.' We 
had the honor, for so we consider itr of being born 
and partly reared in one.] Such an one,, I mean, 
as you and/ 1 — oh, I forget, you don't know who 
« p* am^^but such a one as used^'to be common a 
hundred yeais ago, having two « square rooms" 
and a kitchen, with such a ^re-place / All the 
^ans since contrived are not ** improvements." 

Blight in Pear Trees, — More indefiniteness. 
What is hliffht ? First describe the disease,' so 
tnat everybody can t^ what it is, and then I don't 
care what 'you call it, or how you cure it. Will 
somebody tell me if a pear foee ever blighted that 
had a supply of wood ashes around the roots every 
year ? llie same of pltlms ? There are better 
uses for ashes than throwing them in- the jitreet, or 
selling them to the ash gaUierers for ** a pound of 
i09p per bushel" 



Gardenings No, 2. — Should have been entitled 
** History of Ancient Gardens," &c. It is an in- 
tereetinff historical article. It never struck my mind 
so forcibly, before I read it in this article, that 
'* Jesus Christ teas buried in a garden,** And I 
thought how much more like heathens than 
Christians, do the most of his followers bury their 
dead, in the byways and. highways of- this landt 
instead of in gardens, and ** a field bordered ynik 
trees. ^ 

Fat Hetfem. — ^I am sorry to be obliged to *' guess* 
that Mr. Clift was not well paid for those very fat 
heifers sent to our market 1 should be pleased to 
see his '* bill of items" of the cost of putting so 
much ht on two set oi ribs. Is it profitable? 
[Yes ; undoubtedly.] Tliat is a question of most 
importance. 

Experiments with Guano, — ^If you will never 
publish another article upon this subject* I am will* 
mg'to concede that guano (huano is the proper 
name) is the very best manure on earth, or under 
the earth, or in tne air, fire, or water of the earth; 
but I* never will concede that it is good economy to 
import manure, and waste it, when we might use 
home-made. I have done with this subject. [My 
dear Reviewer, don't be so savage over the produce 
of innocent sea-fowls.] ' 

Poll^ Cattle. — I always did like them, and don*t 
know what we grow horns for, now the farmers^ 
girl^ are aU too proud to wear ** horn combs ;" and 
*' horn spoons" are entirely out of fashion! The 
oidy use I know for cattle horns, is, to hook sheep 
to death, or occasionally kill a fiine horse, or them- 
selves. As for your assertion that farmers dont 
regard ** anv point at aW* in breeding cattle, it is 

Iust no' such thing; for, with a few exceptions, 
ike your correspondent, they almost universiilly 
regard two very pointed and useless horns. 

To keep Land in (Trass.— The soil that ■< a yonqg 
farmer" speaks of, is probably a saAdy one. In 
that case, it Is better not to try to keep the land ia 
grass; but sow seed with all small grain, and then 
break up the m^ows whenever it faib— -this is 
my experience. 

Bood^s BSanee Gate. — Something new, and I 
should think would suite southern latitude, where, 
if a man should, ** Yankee fashion," build his 
house almost into the road, he would be set dow^ 
as ** no gentleman ;" and where every house has at 
least one, frequently three or four gates to pass, in 
the approach to it ; << I reckon,'' sueh a cate would 
be ** neht smart convenient *' But the oimensions 
should be given, and the cost also would be usefuL 
They won't suit all latitudes. 

T%e Garden, No. 2.— This title is too nearly 
synonymous with '< Gardening, No. 2," and should 
have borne the title of that But no matter for 
titles. But few will read the article, and less prac- 
tise its recommendations. Our American ladies are 
entirely too efEeminate and dyspeptic ; and ridicu- 
lously full of aflectation of (iehcacy, to engage in 
so h«dthyand happy an employment as cultivating 
the garden. Unpalatable truths these, but truths 
nevertheless. I wholly despair of inducing the 

{>reseDt race of fanners' daughters to return to a 
ife of usefulness, and the time and talent employed 
in providing such artielei as this for their nee, is 
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labor lost I am more disposed to handle this 
great eiror in female education ** without doves." 
Catch a feomer's daughter in this age ot piano 
thumping, trundling that wheelbarrow, and I will 
believe in miracles in all time to come. Have pa- 
tience, I am near a stopping place. A word on 

Country Schools, — ^Tnis article is too discursive ; 
a fault of nearly all writers, using too many words 
to make a point I acknowledge my own fault in 
this particular, but I larnt it in these same " country 
schools," and I learned but very little at them of 
any real benefit to me in the ordinary pursuits of 
life, and I never saw one conducted upon the prin- 
ciple of teaching children things ana meaning of 
words, instead of mere sounds. I would aovise 
** R S." that some Southern' mothers as well as 
Northern ones, would make but poor " maternal 
inspectors of the education of their own girls;" 
and *' good governesses" are not so plenty as 
blackberries at the North, or black babies at 
the South, mmf^f 

# I%eFarm€ii*g DicHonary. — One of the best evi- 
dences of an improved state of feeling in the puhlic 
mind is, that such works by such men are under- 
taken to be written and published, sold, and read ; 
and when ten yeaxs ago we could not find a half 
dozen volumes, upcm any agricultural subject, of 
Amerieali printed books, we can now form a hand- 
some library. 

Observationa -xm thi Potato Disease, 9ft. — ^I have 
no objection to see everv one light his taper to illu- 
mine this subject, but tne cure is ^et in darkness. 
No more is yet known of this disease, as to its 
cause or cure, than is known of tiie Asiatic cholera. 
The theories upon both cases are about equally 
numerous and contradictory. 

The Naturalist. — If I was reviewing that work, 
I should say that some of its articles were a little 
too prosy, to suit the taste of Southwestern aCTicul- 
tural readers. ' As I am really anxious for its 
success, I am sure friend Fanning would take it in 
kindness if he knew from whence the hint came, 
when I tell him that he must make the <* Natural- 
ist" more interesting than the « Agriculturist" was, 
or it will never be supported in lA latitude. I 
speak knowingly, and advise for good. 

Treatise on Domestk Economy.— I wish I had 
this work before me, I should like to review it 
That American ladies need improving " mentally 
and physically," I have just said, and therefore 
agfee with you that «* there is great need." 

I did intend to review the ** Premium List for 
1845," but I find I am getting prolix, and will 
•therefore only say that 2d premiums of Coleman's 
Tour certainly show a very strong partiality for a 
Work essentially £nglish, over some others that I 
think none the worse of for being American. 
Without any disparagement to Coleman's Tour, I 
to say that one volume of the American Agricul- 
turist would be worth more, and would be more 
tead by nine-tenths of the recipients of those pre- 
miums than all the numbers of this much -puffed 
«• Tour ;" and unless the later numbers show a vast 
improvement over those that I have seen — and I can 
find ten thousand backers to this opinion. I have 
said my say. 

I ishall continue my comments upon one more 
No., and by that time we shall probably get some 



answer to your call upon your readers " anent this 
matter/' as to whether I shall continue the work 
of a RjBfDEwxa. 

OARDfiNmO— No. 6. 

Having glanced at the Vegetable Kingdom, con- 
sidered geographically and historically, let us treat 
u])oa the objects of vegetable culture as connected 
with the subject now before us, which is as 
follows: — 1. To multiply plants. 2. To increase 
their number and retain or improve their qualities. 
3. To increase their magnitude.. 4. To form new 
varieties for the furtherance of all or any of the 
above objects. 5. To propagate, and preserve from 
degenerating, approved varieties.. 6. To preserve 
vegetables for future use. The first step for all 
these objects in common, is to procure the desired 
plants either by removine; it in an entire state from 
Its native situation, ana planting it in an appro- 
priate (me ; or by gathering and sowing its seeds ; 
or by propasating from a part of the ^ lant itself. 
Hence the ^neral oriein both of agriculture and 
gardening, and of all the different modes of propa- 
gation, ^anbplanting, and collecting seeds. The 
next step is to secure the plants to be cultivated 
froirt the depredations of animals,- or unsuitable 
weather. Hence the origia of -fences and enclo- 
sures^ and plant-habitations. A third step, common 
tp all the above objects of culture, is to remove 
from the vicinity of the plant to be cultivated, or • 
from the plant itsdf, all other plants, or animals* 
or objects likely to impede its progress. Hence the 
origin of weeding, thinning, destroying insects, and 
curing dl^ases. 

To increase the number and retain the native 
qualities of vegetables^ it is necessary to imitate, as 
exactiy as circumstances will admit, their native 
habitation, in respect to soil, climate, mode of wa- 
tering, light, &c. If the habitation is in any way 
ameliorated, the qualities of the plant will be 
altered, and its part^ enlarged, which is not desired. 
All that is necessary, therefore, for eflecting this 
branch of culture, is to imitate the habitation, and 
to propagate. This ought to be the case wherever 
plants are grown for medic^ or scientific purposes, 
as in herb and botanic gardens. 

To increase the magnitude of vegetables, without 
reference to their qusuity, it is necessary to" afford 
them an increased supply of all the ingredients of • 
food, distributed in sucn a body of well pulverized 
soil as the roots can reach ^ and of heat and moist- 
ure. They should also be partially excluded from 
the direct rays of the sun, so as to moderate per- 
spiration ;" and from the wind, so as to -prevent 
sudden dr3mess. Nature gives the hint in tiie 
occasional luxuriance of plants, accidentally placed 
in favorable circumstances ; man adopts it, and, im- 
proving upon it, produces cabbages and turnips of 
twenty-five pounds weight, and apples of one or 
two pounds; productions which may, in some 
respects, be considered as diseased. 

To increase the nuAiber, improve the quality, and 
increase the magnitude of particular parts of vege- 
tables, it is necessary to remove those parts which 
are not wanted, such as the blossoms of bulbous or 
tuberous-rooted plants, when the bulbs are to be in- 
creased ; the over-luxuriant wood-shoots and leaf- 
buds t)f fruit trees ; the flower-stems of Bome» and 
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the male flowers and runners of others. Hence the 
important operations of pruning, ringing, cutting 
ofi lai'ge roots, aAd other practices, for improving 
fruitSj-and throwing trees into a bearing state* At 
first sight, these practices do not appear to be 
cojned from nature; but man, though an im))rovlng 
animal, is still in a state of nature, and all his prac- 
tices in every Rta£^e of civilt&ation,'are as natural to 
him, as those of the other animals are to them. 
Cottages and ))alaces arc as much natural objects as 
the nests of birds, or the burrows of quadrupeds ; 
and all the laws and institutions hy which social 
.man is guided in his morals and politics, are no 
more artificial than the instinct which congregates 
sheep and cattle iuto flocks and herds, and guides 
them in tl^ir choice of pasturage and shelter. 

To form new varieties of vegetables, as well as 
of flowers, and of useful planU of every description, 
it is necessary to take advantage of their sexual 
difierences, and to openite in a manner analogous to 
crossing the breed in animals. T^is practice is but 
an imitation of what takes place in nature by the 
«fency of bees and other insects, and of the wind; 
all the diflerence is, that man operates with. a par- 
ticular end in view, and selects individuals possess-. 
ing the particular properties which he wishes to 
perpetuate or improve. 

The preservation of vegetables for future use' is 
eflTected by destroying or rendering -dormant the 
principle of life, and by warding oflf, as far as prac- 
ticable, the progress of chemical decomposition. 
Henee the herbs or roots, or fruits of some vege- 
tables, are dried; othei's are placed beyond tne 
reach of the active principles of vegetation^ as 
seedis, cuttings, scions, roots, and fruits; and 'some 
are, in additidn, excluded from the air, or placed in 
very low temperatures. 

The whole of gardening, as an art of culture, is 
hut a varied devek)pment of one or more of the 
fore-named p^ctices, all founded in nature, and for 
the most part rationally and satisfactorily explain- 
etl on chemical and physiological principles. 
• Hence the great nccessity^of the study of botany to 
the cultivator. L. T. Talbot. 

VINDICATION OF THE DUKE OF KENTS 

STRAWBERRY. 

In the Boston Magazine of Horticulture, the 
editor censures Mr. Thomas for recommending the 
Duke of Kent Strawberry for cultivation, pronounc- 
ing it ** quite worthless," and seals its fate by 
saying (he London Horticultural Society deem it of 
no vadue. When that lesuned body, and the Eng- 
lish gatdeners ahall have progressed so far as to 
have discovered that there are two separate and 
distinct plants.in the strawberry, the one defec- 
tive in the male, and the other in the female qrgans, 
to a greater or less extent, and the difference in 
their size and ai)pearance so great that a blind man 
can distinguish the blossoms at the distance of 
twenty feet. I shall pay proper respect to their 
Opinions. I have cultivated the Duke of Kent's 
several years, to impregnate Mr. Hov.ey*s seedling, 
and deem it next in value to that valuable straw- 
berry. It is the only plant I have ever met with 
that comes near meeting Mr. Downing's fancy of a 

{lerfect plant. (I here, of course, except the alpines.) 
t has four merits to recommend it It is an early 



(ruii; a good bearer, of fair quality; and what 
forms its chief quality, and gives it a prefe^'ence 
over all . other stamihates as an impregnator, is, 
that it can, by its leaf and growth, be at all times 
distinguished from Hovey's seedling, and other 
valuaole pistillate plants. It has this peculiarity 
of blossom, whilst a large portion of them are per- 
fect in both organs^ some will he found on the 
same stem wholly defective in the male organs* 
and depending on their neighbors for impregnation. 
There are many famous English stammates, and 
Hovey's Pine and Buist's seedling among them, 
valuable as impregnators ; hut in my opinion, aa 
impregnators only. The objection to them Ts, that 
they will not average one-third of a crop, and are 
not so distmct in appearance as the Duke of Kent's^ 

The Roses Phoenix is one of the "best bearers 
among them, but I have never yet seen it bear one- 
third of a crop of perfect fruit. I this season gd^e 
the famous English varieties, the Swainstone, 
Downton, Emperor; Mvatt*s Pine, and some others, 
a fair trial ; not one-half of their blossoms bore 
perfetrt fruit. Even our scientific English gardeners 
now distinguish the diflerence hetween the stami- 
nate and pistillate blos.<K>m, and the barren character 
of the former, and their indispensable necessity for 
impregnating Hovey's, ahd other pistillates; but 
gravely assure us all bfossoms were perfect in 
both organs in England — that it is a change 
eflected by our climate, and that they would at once 
change their character if sent back to England. I 
trust Mr. Hovey will, by experiments, this season, 
ascertain the character of his old seedling, and that 
his experiments will be sanctioned by the report of 
the committee of the Boston Horticultural Society, 
and other cities in future be supplied with tma 
delicious fruit, as abundantly and as cheap as we 
are iiWtincinnati,anda theory heretofore denounced 
by the learned, because it was first practised by an 
illiterate market woman, received with favor: My 
only fear is, that the poor woman may have her 
merit detracted from, by their showing, that 
although Linnsus scouted at it, the doctrine was 
fully tested and believed in by some of his disciples ; 
that even Kean discovered it, in one variety, and 
made it known to the London Horticultural Society. 

Cincimialii June 19, 1846. N. Longworth. 

To MAKE Watxr cool FOR SuuHER.' — The fol- 
lowing is a simple mode of rendering water almost as 
cold as ice : — Let the jar, pitcher, or vessel, used for 
water, be surrounded \vith one or more folds of 
coarse cotton, and be kept constantly wet The 
evaporation of the wafer will carry ofi* the heat 
from the inside, and reduce it to a freezing point 
In India, and other tropical legions, where ice can- 
not be procured, this is common. 

What is Blight ? — It is a sun-stroke, ^ or a 
frost-bite, a plague of insects, or of fungi, a 
paralysis of the root, or a gust of bad air ; it is wet- 
ness, it is dr}'ness,it is heat, it is cold, it is plethora, 
it is starvation ; in ^hoil, it is anything that destroyiB 
or disfigures foliage. Can a definition be more 
perfect ? We should expunge the word as a sub- 
stantive term from our language, and only use it in 
its adjective sense. — Dr, LinMey, 
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HINTS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF FASM-HODSEa. 
Aht one may see that a decided taste !■ bmntung to manifest itself at the present moment in raral 
archiiMture. ETcr^here, in Ihe Middle uid EaEtera States, one sees that the newly -bnitt cottiwes and 
TilW an no longer in those alumsy and unme&Hhig foims that ten years Bgp,^ generally prevailed. 

This IS a most hopeful and 
eneonragiitj; symptom. It lella 
nsTerypIamly that onrconntry 
proprietors hare begun to give 
some thoQ^tJo the constmc- 
. tion of their own houses ; that 
they are no longer content with 
what the neatest carpenter or 
mason may have to offer as the 
latest Btrle; that they hare at 
least a aesire for something fit 
lot ihtit own wants, the beauty 
of which is of a kind, becoming 
*iid soitahle to the pnrpoee in 
view. * 

In this aspect of things, no* 
tiling is more to be desired, Ikan 
the geneiat prevalence of cOirecl 
principles of taste imong oiir 
agriciutuiists of intelligence. 

The Farm-honse ininis couD- 

iry is not the hovel of Ihe serf 

1 ^s not the hut of a peasant. 

It is the cottage of a freemai^.— 
Fia. SS. the proprietor of th« soil ha 

cnltintes. Itis the home of the best virtues and the squndest hearts. It mnet necessarily — if it betnia 
to itself — give a character of moral and physical beauty to the whole rural scenery of the Uniftn. l,«t 
lu not den^, therefore, the importance of ue &nn-bouae. Il seenu to ns Id be worthy of the att^tirat 
of every one who would render our country life eipresBiveof its tme usefulness and beauty. 
~ We should be glad, in this brief space, to tay a few words about farm-houses ; our limits will, b(nv< 
OTV, oitly permit tis to point out a few errors into which our country builders b^^e hitherto fallen. 

Something may per- 
haps be ^ined even 
by considering the 
miiAakes into which 
those most conmon- 
' ly fall, who hara 
baih with little n- 
Aeelion. 
In the first place, 
t we think a farm- ■ 
■ house abottld betm- 
mutakeably a /arm- 
Aotue. 'rhat is to 
tay, il shonld not be 
a citizen's dwrilisg- 
honse, or a snburb- 
auTilla, set down ia 
Ihe midst of a plaia 

Nothing has been 
mote common for Ihe 
past ten years, Ihaa 
to see a good sub- 
stantial fanner buitd< 
ing a - large plain 
d welling — UBobj ec- 
tionabie enoogh aa 
^_ _,,.., ^ Fio. 59. a plain dwelling— 

irat to Trtiica M has been persuaded to add a GrMisn portico (flg. 58), copied from a great house of the 
newhbonn^townot Tillage. \"6 >• t a 

The portico ia very wdl where it belongs-*! a part of a handsome villa, every pari of which ianare- 
fully flniabed with corresponding elegance. It has nothing whatever to do with a true farm-hoase It 
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ia too high to be cotnfort&ble by its shftde'or sheller. Itis too costly iad buidtoDie to accord with Qa 
nMt and rustic chatactec of a bini-honge. Bnt it has been the fashion of the day, and if the fanner bu 
not reflected for himself, it is ten to one that be has fallen a victim to it, instead of employing the mon 
comfortable and more characteristic Verandah. Fig. 59. 

Another of the grMtcst njiHtakea in building a^fam-honse, is to adopt anything like a JIat ro(f. 
Fig 60. A broad and rather high roof ia as essentially a handsome feature in a farm-honse, as tiw ex- 
panded chest and bn»d shoulderaare in the farmer himself . It ia a hind of beanty that springs out of 
a most natural and endniin^ sgurce — manifest utility. 

The roof of a farmer's house ought then to be high, so as to nvB him an ample ganel — that nsefol 
store-house oj country v^rietiea. It ought to be rather steep, to oeat and carry off rapi^y the burdens 
of heavy snows and the violence of nintty itorms. It ouf^t to be strong, and little liable to apeedj 
decay — that the purse may not be _ 
callnl on for frequent repairs. 

The fiat roof comes to ua from 
southern countries and mild cli- 
mstei. In town-bouses, and orna- 
mental TiUai, in the classical styles, 
let the architect satisfythe demanda 
of art with such a covering to hia 
bouse. Bnt in the exposed farm, 
boose, in Our Uustennr, sturdy 
weather of the north, the hnatr 
^ould have none of it. He must 
nestle under the high and brood i 
roof which properly belongs to a J 
northern cliibale. Fie. 61. Thisi 
bas all the beauty of thoroughly ' 
answering its purpose, and convey- 
ing at a glance the most complete 
notions of comfort. 

When it is desired to render a 
farm-house ornamental, it is the 
noat fatal, though themost common 

of all mistakes, to suppose it Fi0. 60. ... 

should be done by the imitation — the meagre imitation of some gentleman s fine hotue. It is a mods 
that is never successfnl. It is the old story of the jay in his bonowed peacock's plumec. Every on« 
detects and exposes the want of dtnessand propriety. Fluted columns, ornamental pediments, moolded 
friezes, and the like, have 
little or nothing to do with 
farm-houses. They will 
give an ambitious and 
flashy character to the 
front ; it will be belied by 
the useful and everg-dtti/ 
character of the rear. 

The truth is, a farmer's 
house looks as ill when be- 
decked with the stolen or- 
naments of a highly archi- 1 
tectural villa, as the honest . 
digaiHed, plain farmer him- \ 
self would, if tricked out ; 



in the fashio(iai;!e finery of 4 
the reigning Paris exqui- ' 
The b« ■ 



neauty of pro- i 
priety is a species of moral J 
beauty, even in houses I 
and clothes. I 

There should he a kind < 
of homely, et)un try-like air , 
about every genuine farm- ' 
house. It ought at the 
Aret glance to be recognized 
as belonging to the open 

meadows, orcbaids, and Sia. 61 ' 

pastures, that surround, and iha fresh luxuriant trees that wave over It. It should be neat and strong, 
and capacious and comfortable. U something ia wanted beyond this— anl we ore aura oui farminf 
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Cfmntrymen will more and more desire a mani- 
festation of the agieeable about their houses— then, 
ohouTd something ornamental combine itself with the 
most important and useful features of the house 
let a verandah be added, which may be adorned, 
not 80 much with expensive pillars, as with beau- 
tiful, and fragrant chmbing plants. Let the porch 
be made a suitable covering to the principal en- 
trances. Let the gables be enriched with sidtple 
ornaments, and the chimney stacks be built in some 
pleasing forme. These are the first points that 
really demand attention in a farmer* s'^house, which 
we wish to raise to its highest expression of fitness 
and beauty. Some examples of this kind of rural 
architecture we hope to be able to ofer at no distant 
time. These trifling hints may perhaps lead some 
agricultural friend to consider what is essential to 
th« character of a farm-house, and thus at least 
prevent his marring the beauty of simplicity and 

§ropriety. — [From the Transactions oftne N. Y. 
tate Agricultural Society, for 1845.] 

^ A. J. Downing. 

JBH^land Gardens^ Nettburgh, Jan,, 1846. 

^RESERVATION AND APPLICATION OF 

MANURES, 

Tbkre is nothing so important, in the art of 
agriculture, as the restqration and preservation of 
iht fertility of the soil. As the proper mode of pre- 
serving and applying manures contributes greatly 
to this object, nothing should more sedulously en- 
gage the attention of farmers. Liebig*B celebrated 
^ork on organic chemistry contains a great deal of 
Valuable information on this subject. But as this 
Work is in the hands of but few farmers, J have 
thought I could not render a more acceptable ser- 
vice to them, than by collecting, in a more con- 
densed form, the highly important suggestions, on 
this subject, of this distinguished writer on agricul- 
ture and physiology, which are to be found in hid 
work on " Organic Chemistry," in its application 
to Agriculture, and on Physiology. 

That I may ^ave the authority of his name in 
support of what I shall say on tnis subject^ I shall 
msike frequent references to his work, simply giving 
the p^e. And I wish it distinctly understood that 
wherever there is a reference without the name of 
the author, it is to the above work. 

Manures may be defined to be. those substances 
which are capable of being assimilated by plants, 
and which serVe as food to promote their growth, 
and bring them to maturity — p. 53-4. They are 
cither of the organic, or inorganic kind. The 
dements of the former are oxygen, hydrogen, car- 
bon, and nitrogen. These elements are furnished to 
plants in the form of water, carbonic acid, and 
ammonia — p. 147. The inorganic substances are 
found in the ashes, after the incineration of plants 
— p. 147. These latter are of a fixed nature, and can- 
not be lost by evaporation, nor by being transformed 
into gases. But the elements of the or^nic manures, 
in an uncombined state, commonly exist in the form i 
of a volatile gas, and are, therefore, more subject I 
to be lost to tne agriculturist than manures of the 
inormmic kind. 

It nas, however, been wisely arranged by a kind 
Providence, that these gaseous substances shadl 



contribute amply, aided by man's industry, to the 
nourishment of plants and animals. 

The atmosphere, by which the earth is surround- 
ed, is composed of one-fifth oxygen, and four- fifths 
nitrogen, nearly, and contains 1-2500 part, by 
weignt, of carbonic acid — pp. 55 (note) and 167. As 
small as this proportion may appear, Liebig re- 
marks thai, "it is. quite sufficient to supply the 
whole of the present generalion of living beings 
with carbon for a thousand years, even if it were 
not reaewed." Here, then, is an ample sufficiency 
of oxy^n and carbon, provided plants are capabia 
of assimilating these substances. 

Now it has been well ascertained, that all plants 
growing in contact with the atmosphere absorb 
carbon and oxygen, not only by their roots, whea 
the ^01 1 is kept loose and pulverize^* so that the 
air can obtain access to them, but still more abun- 
dantly by their leaves, and other green parts — ^pp. 
172-3, 179—80-3, 

Liebig remarks^ that by loosening the soil 
which surrounds young plants, we favor the access 
of air, and the formation of Ckrbonic acid ; and oa 
the other hand, the quantity of their food is dimin- 
ished by every difficulty which opposes the renewal 
of aii;-*~p. 106. In the preceding page he says an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid surrounds every par- 
ticle of decayii^ humus.* Hence may be seen 
liov/ important it is that farmers should keep the 
soil about growing plants in a complete state of 
pulverization. 

Water- is composed, by weight, of one part of 
hydrogen, and eight of oxygen — ^p. 122, note. And 
as plants possess the power of decomposing water-^ 
p. 122 ; and assimilating hydrogen, one of its com- 
ponent parts, they have thus an opportunity' of 
acquiring this ingredient of their composition. 
During me progre.ss of growth, plants appropriate 
carbon in the form of carbonic acid and hydrogen 
from the decomposition of water, Ae oxygen of 
which is set free — ^p. 125. 

Thus it appears that nature has made ample pro- 
vision for supplying growing plants with oxygen* 
hydrogen, and carbon; the second by the power 
which plants possess of decomposing water, and 
the other two by their capacity of absorbing them 
from the atmosphere. Carbon is absorbed so 
abundantly from tne atmosphere, that, in the opinion 
of Liebig, plants need none from the soil after tlie 
formation of their leaves ; and, in his opinion, they 
^ive back to the soil more than they receive from 
It — ^p. 116. The decomposition of water furnishes 
a full supply of hydrogen, and oxygen is supplied 
not only from the atmosphere, nut from water, 
which contains the element in solution — p. 214. 

But although four-fifths of the atmosphere is com- 
posed of nitrogen, yet as plants have not the power 
of decomposing it, they can derive no nourishment 
from that source. Yet this element is so essential 
to the growth of plants, that Liebig is of opinion 
they cannot "attain maturity, even in the richest 



* Humus or geine, as it is called by Berzelius, includes 
all the decomposed organic matters which are found 
in the dark surfacesoil of rich lands, in various states 
of combination, such as humic, crenic, and appocrenie 
acid, &c» &c. 
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vegetable mould, withdnt the presence of matter 
eontaining nUrogen;" — p. 126. 

Before the time of Liebig, it was a matter of great 
doabt Avhence the nitrc^en was derived, which was 
found ill the comi)osition of plants^ and without 
which they could not attain maturity. To him- we 
are indebted for the discovery, that this essential 
food of plants raderiveil from ammonia,* a gaseous 
substance contained in the atmosphere, and being 
extremely soluble in water—p. 130 — is brought 
down to- the earth by dews, rain, and snow, and 
thus furnishes growing pku^ts with nitrogen, an 
ingredient indis}>ensabTy. necessary to their ex- 
istence. Ammonia has a )x>werful affinity for 
water; consequently that portion of it, which is 
not taken up by .the roots of niants, is liable to be 
carried off by Evaporation, (in less the soil Amfain^, 
or IS furnisfted witn, substamfcs capable of convert- 
ing It into a salt, and thus fixing it in the soil. 
Lieblg has entered into some nice calculations to 
show what quantity of ammonia is given to the 
•oil by rains, dews, and snows, annmlly^'p, 131 i 
but is of opinion that the quantity, thoCigh great, 
is hot -sufficient for the purposes of agriculture — p. 
141, and hence the necessity for an oidditional sup- 
ply, which I will hereafter show may be supplied 
by stable and other manures of the solid and iKjuid 
kind. As the nitrogen furnished by ammonia is 
BO essential to the growth of plants* ami as the 
quantity. thus obtained is not a full supply, and a 
part of it is, moreover, liable to be carried off by 
evaporation, it is of the utmost importance to agri- 
culturists to use the most efficient means of fixing it 
in the soil, as it is brought down by rains, dews, 
and snows. 

This may be completely effected by strewing a 
small (quantity of gypsum upon- the soil, which, 
combining with ammonia forms soluble sulphate of 
ammonia and carbonate of lime, w'hich, possessing 
no volatility, is retained in the soil — p. 142. 

Gypsum. is very slightly soluble in water, and 
is very slowly decomposed by carboimtesi And 
hence it may continue in the soil lor several years 
-^j). 144. 

Powdered charcoal acts in a snnilar manner, and 
has a powerful tendency in fixing ammonia in a 
soil— p. 146. Decayed wood has also a similar 
tendency, and is almost as powerful as charcoal— 
p. 146. ^ 

Kach of these substances may be resorted to for 
fixing in the soil the ammonia derived from tlie 
atmosphere, but undoubtedly ground gypsum (sul- 
phate of lime) is the best adapted to the purpose, 
and ought to be resorted to, if to be obtained upon 
reasonable terms. 

It is proper to remark' that some soils, have 
already a due proportion of gypsum combined with 
them; and in that case no additional supply will 
be needed. This can be best ascertained by 
analyzing the soil. 

Before I proceed io speak of stable and other 
manures, in the solid and liquid form, I must take 
some notice of the inorganic manures, that is, of 
those substances which are found in the.asheis of 
plants. 

~ ■ — • — 

* Ammonia is a compound gas, consisting of one 
volume of nitrogen, and three of hydrogen. 
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U^Mn the incineration of every species of plants . 
there are found, in the ashes, certain inorganic 
substances of such a fixed natuie, that they cannot 
by any degree of heat be made to assume the 
gaseous state. Among these are the alkalies, and 
the alkaline earths, phosphates, silica, manganese, 
oxiiles of iron, ^c, and various acids, combined 
with alkalies, and alkaline earths, &c. AH these 
inorganic substances. are not found in every species 
of plants; but that they are essential to the growth 
of plants, in whose ashes they are found, is an ir- 
resistible inference from the fact, that they are ' 
invariably fowul in such ashes, with this exception^ 
that one alkali or alkaline earth may be substituted 
for andther. Thus, if a plant, in whose ashes 
soda is usually found, should be planted in a soii 
where there is potash, but no soda, upon incinera* 
tion there will be found the alkali potash, which 
has thus been substituted for the alkali soda, and 
sicyviee ven&. And if there should be neither sods 
nor potash, in the soil, these plants, whosfe appro^ 
priate food insoda or potasft, would substitute out 
or more of the alkaline earths in its stead — y. 209. 
And the acids combined with these alkalies, are 
always in nroportion to their bases, so that the . 
quantity of the one always regulates the other — ^pp*. 
148-9-50. 

Nothing can more strongly show tiie absolute 
necessity of alkalies, or sHkaline. earths of one 
kind or another in plants. For if they are so sita« 
ated as not to be aole to procure a supply of theiir 
apprqpriate alkali, ^they invariably supply them- 
selves with another," or even with an alkaline earth 
as a substitute. But one or the other they viusi 
have. Certain inorganic acids are also essential to 
the growth of plants, but these are always found 
combined with their bases, and in smtatHe quantity. 
Phosphoric acid has been found in the ashes of aU 
plants hitherto examined, and always in combina- 
tion with alkalies, or alkaline eartii — p. 200. 

Among the inorganic substances, the alkalies m 
the most important They are found in different 
plants in the form of silicates, tartrates, citrates, 
acetates,- oxalates, &c. — pp. 214-1 5. So important 
in the opinion of Liebig, are alkalies in a doil, that 
even those which are the richest in humus must 
become barren and unfruitful when their alkalies 
arc e.vliausted, and will remain so until they shall 
again be supplied with a due proportion oi these 
indispensable ingredients-r-p. 196. Some of the 
inorganic substances exist in such great abundance 
that there is no danger of there ever being a 
deficiency in the soil. Among these is silica — ^p. 
215 (note), an ingredient which is essential to all 
plants of the erass kind — p. 200; and to all the 
erain tribe. Tlte inorganic acids, or such as com- 
bine with inorganic bases, also exist in great 
abundance, so much so that wherever the base is 
found, it is accompanied by its due proportion of 
acid. Liebig says the most important object of 
agriculture is to furnish the soii with nrYrogen, *' in 
a form capable of assimilation" — pp. 233-4. He 
might have added that it is equally important 
where alkalies are deficient, or when they have 
been exhausted, that they should also be supplied. 

It has been seen, that of the organic manures the 
only one not furnished, in adequate' quantity, by 
the atmosphere, and the elements of water, is nitrO' 
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gsn, and that, among the inorganic manured, the 
most important are the alkalies and alkaline earths. 
I will DOW proceed to inquire whence the deficiency 
in these indispensable ingredients can be derived. 
It has already been shown that a large proportion 
of the requisite supply of nitrogen is obtained from 
the ammonia of tne atmosphere. A part of the 
utiavoidable want of the alKalies, and other inor- 
ganic ingredients* is derived from the same source. 
Xiebig, when treating on this subject, remarks that, 
** as thousands of tons of sea- water are annually 
evaporated into the atmosphere, A corresponding; 
quantity of the salts dissolved in it, viz., of com- 
mon salt, chloride of potassium (a combination of 
chlorine and potash), magnesia, and the remain- 
inj; constituents of sea- water, will be conveyed by 
Wind to the land." ** By the continued eviq>ora- 
tion of the sea, its salts are spread over the whole 
face of the esurth, and being subsequently, carried 
iown by the rain, furnish to the vegetation those 
•alts necessary tOKits existence* This is the origin 
»of the salts found in the ashes of plants, in those 
cases in which the soil could not have yielded 
them^^—p. 166.* ^ 

1/ Anattentive consideration of the foregoing sug- 
gestions will show the importance of serving and 
appl3ring'not only the alkalies and alkaline earths, 
but also stable and other manures, in which more 
or less fiiUrofen is contained. These are ingre- 
dients essentially necessary to all growing cK>ps> 
and which-aie furnished the most sparingly by a 
bountiful Providence, and hence. the necessity for 
the care and industry of man, not only to preserve 
those which are supplied by nature, but to collect 
and ftpply those which are placed within his 
reach. This is a subject of too much importance 
to be passed over lightly, and as this article is 
^ready sufficiently extended, I must ppstpone any 
further remarks upon it for the present - 
Pratped Hill, Ky., June, 1846. A. Bkattt. 

aUERIES ON BUTTER.MAEING. 

Havdco never met with any plain practical 
directions for churning, or separating the butter 
from milk, I have taken the liberty to call upon 
jou for information. The time occupied by this 
process frequently varies very much— jsay from half 
an hour to two nours ; and when we consider that 
during ftummer it has to be performed daily, a pro- 
per acquaintance with the principles on wnich the 
operation depends, is of material consequence to the 
farmer, and no doubt in this age of improvement, 
the information could easily be impaited by some 
of your more scientific correspondents. 
^ The variety of opinions publisl^d from time to 
time, so far as I have seen, fall short of a correct 
system. Information on the following points seems 
to me to be particularly desirable : — 

1. Should the entire milk be churned, or only 
the cream? 

r * According to Marcet, sea-water contains chloride 
of sodium, sulphate of loda, chloride of potassium, 
chloride of majsnesium,aQd sulphate of lime. These 
are the most important ingreaients among the (nor' 
game mamtreif aud amount to about 40-1000 parts of 
sea- water. (See note, p. 166.) 



, 2. Should whatever is churned be sweet or sour f 

3. Is there any point' of rancidity at which the 
butter separates more readily ? 

4. By what means is such a point ascertained ? 

5. Is there any advantage to be derived in the 
use of saliferatus when the batter is hard to come ? 

6. Will sour milk produce more butter than 
fresh? 

7. What is the proper tempenilure for the pro- 
cess of churning ? 

8. How many revolutions per minute should the 
dash make, in a semicircular churn ? 

Answers to the above queries, with any other in« 
formation on the subject, will much oblige 
June 29, 1846. A SuBScaiBnu 

Our correspondent will find many plain, practical 
directions on butter-making, in our oack volumes, 
particularly in Vol. l,p. 126; Vol. 2, p. 263 ; VoL 
3, pp. 48 and 237; Vol. 4, up. 234 anf 320. 
Uuestionsl, 2, and 6, parties diner entirely in Uieir 
practice, churning eiUier milk or cream as is most 
convenient Some contend that sour milk or cream 

Slves the. most butter; others, equally practical* 
eny this, and say, that it niakes no difierence. 
Question^ 3, 4, and 5, we cannot answer. Ques- 
tion 7. In New York the milk is churned at a tem- 
perature of 50 to 60 degrees ; in England at 60 by 
horse or water power, and as high as 68 by hand 
power. . The reason for churning at' a lower tem- 
perature by horse power is, that the motion is 
quicker and steadier than by hand. When the tem- 
perature is as low as 50 degrees, the butter is a long 
time coming ; at 60 to 65 4t comes very readily. 
Question 8. The dasher is generally moved at the 
rate of 60 to 75 revolutions per minute. We shall 
be obliged if any of our readers can reply to *' A 
Subscnoer** more fully and exactly than we are 
able to da 

DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS.^No.3. 

Operations of l^atmiing and Hatching. — ^From 
careful examination made by those who have atten- 
tively studied the habit of oviparous fishes, the na- 
tural processes of snawninr and hatching appear 1o 
be well understooa; the Hard roe of a fish Seing 
composed of a great number of small, roundish 
substances like little seeds, each of which is called 
an ovum dr egf , and produces, when hatched, a 
fish. In some xinds of fish, these ova undergo a 
development, .more or less complete, in the oviduct 
of the parent, while, in others, they are further 
perfected in water — although, in several in- 
stances, they seem far from being understood, 
and no description of the process has ever been 
attenq^ted. 

The natural spawning-bed, of many species, it ia 
now well ascertained is not made by tne plowing 
of the fish's nose, aa has been asserted by some ; 
but by the action of the tail of the female* 
throwing nerself'at intervals of a few minutes each, 
upon one 6ide, and while in this position, by the 
rapid movement of the tail, «he digs a hole in the 
gravel for the reception of her ova, a portion of 
which she therein deposits ; and a^ain turning oa 
the side and covering them up by tne renewed ac- 
tion of her tail,— >thu8 alternately digging, depoalt 
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ing^, and covering the oira, tilt the process is com* 
pleted, which often occupies three or four days. 

The subject of artificial hatching has been much 
riueidated by the labors of Professor Agassiz, Sir 
Francis McKenzie, ' and ' others, particularly by 
Mr.Shaw^ who has long and successfully been 
engaged in the artificial process, in his highly inte- 
resting inyestigations on the growth of salmOn, at 
Drumianrig, in Scotland. How long the ora may 
remain extruded from the body of the fem^e»and 
- continue susceptible of the fecundating influence of 
the milt of the male, has not, as far as my know^ 
kdge extends, hitherto been ascertained. ' Mr. 
^aw states that, <« in one instance, the female had 
been dead for ^nearly two hours,. without tfaerital 
winciple being in the slightest d^pree aflected." 
Nothing can be simpler than collecting the spawn 
which has recent^ been impr^nated; ot than 
fecundating it artificially, by securing tj^e pwent 
fishes, when eng^aged in the process of spawning, 
confining them in some receptacle, prepared for 
them, and then disposing it at pleasure. ) If left in 
Its natire bed, immense ouantities are consumed, 
both in the state of ova and young fry, by older in- 
dividuals of their own species, by fish of other 
k^ds, by newts, lizards, aquatic birds, and various 
other foes ; whereas, by a little care, the ova can 
be hatched in perfect security, and the young fry 
committed to the pond, or river, as soon aji they 
have the ability to elude the pursuit of their de- 
stroyers. 

In illustration of this subject, the following in- 
stance is. quoted from an account lately published 
by Sir F. A. McKenzie: «0n the 23d of Novem- 
her, 1840, four pair of sahnon were caiight and 
placed in a small artificial pool. A pair having 
commenced spawning, on the following day they 
were carefully caught, and from the female about 
twelve hundred ova were jrently squeezed into a 
basin of water, and an equal quantity of milt from 
the male fish ; the two were >gently stirred and 
mixed, and aUowed to res( fpr an hour, when the 
whole was deposited and spread in one of the 
wicker baskets recommended by Prof. Agassiz, 
having about four inches of gravel beneath them, 
and two or three inches above them. A similar 

Suantit^ of ova, treated in the same way, was dso 
eposited in one of the copper-wire bags used by 
Mr. Shaw; and both were immediately placed 
under water in the pool. In another instance, the 
ova and milt were squeezed directly into the Basket 
and copper-wire bai, havilag gravel beneath, and 
two inches of ^pravel placed oyer them, and they, 
too, were deposited in the pool. Some of the im- 
pregnated ova were also buried in the open gravel 
about three inches deep. On the 18th of April, 
after one hundred and forty-six days, the baskets 
aud bags were opened, and the youQg fry appeared 
as numerous in them, as from tnat which hadbeen 
left free in the gravel. In one set of the baskets 
not above five per cent, appeared unproductive j*' 
and hence Sir Francis's conclhsion can hardly be 
disputed, that the breeding-of sahnon, or other fish 
in large quantities, is, comparatively speaking, 
easy; and that millions may be produced protected 
from danger, and turned'into their nattiraf dement 
at a proper age. 



Boccius, in his treatise on the **. Management of 
Fresh-water Fish," gives in a few words die fol* 
lowing directions for the common JE^ropean trout 
{BoUmo fario)^ which doubtless would apply to 
many other kinds of fishes: "Take one of the 
box6s I have described under the head of stew- 
boxee, and fill the bottom with good clean, 
moderately fine gravel. Li the month of Novem- 
ber, or about four weeks before spawning, place 
in the box a spawner and a milter of good aize^ 
^ink it in a deep stream, where there is plenty of 
water* and when the fish have cast, take them out 
and turn them adrift Then move the box into 
shallow water, which being influenced by tiie rays 
of the SUA, will earlv bring forth the fry. Keep 
them in die box until they are about half an Inch 
long, after whidi torn them out on the sboal 
water.* 

m 

Successful experiments in spawning, have also 
been made with the trout by King Leopold, in Bel«> . 

£' um^, who has a large establishment for propagating 
hes near his new palace of Ardennes. 

Whether die plan of hatching fry under fowls* 
Adopted by that very wonderful nation, the Chinese, 
can ever be practised with advantage in diis coun- 
try, I am not prqMured to say ; but, as a curious in- 
stance of the ingenuity oif that extraordinary 
people, it may not be uninteresting to give some 
account of it For this purpose the spawn is col-- 
leeted from rivers and lakes, and disposed of to 
proprietors of ponds. When the hatcning season 
arrives, they emptv a hen's egg of its natural con- 
tents, for which they substitute the spawn. The 
opening in the shell is then closed up, die egv put 
under a hen, and after a lew days, is removed, re- 
opened, and placed in a vessel of water wanned by 
the heat of the sun, where it is kept until the younc 
fry are/>developed« and acquire sufficient strenffth 
^to bear the ordinary temperature of common wa&r. 
It is by such means and care as this, according to 
Du Halde, that die vast population of the celestial 
empire, even in. inland districts, can d>taitt excellent 
fish, at the rate of about a cent a pound. 

W jiea once properly impregnated, the ova of all 
fish can be conveyed m boxes of gravel with suc- 
cess, as correcdy stated by Professor Agassiz, in 
water of moderate t^nperature, even across the 
Adantic, as safely as if they were naturally de- 
posited by the parent fish in its new locality ; so 
that any quantity of spawn may be conveyea from 
one stream to another, however distant they may 
be situated. PJay Beowmx. 

New York^July 15, 1846. 



To MiKx Baoobt. — To each ham or piece of pork, 
weighing from 15 to 18 lbs., take one tablespoonful 
of niltpetre, pounded fine, one ditto Cayenne pep- 
per, and witn a sufficient quantity of Liverpool 
salt to be well rubbed. After this, each ham is 
to be laid on a plank, skin downwards, and covered 
well with a layer of salt In that situation it is to 
be left for 7 weeks ; after which, hansr them up 
with hock end downwards, in the smoke-nouse, for 
2 months. Every morning fresh smoke, and in 
very cold or damp weather smoke them continually. 
When the hams come from the smoke-house, they 
ere to be packed do^n in hickory ashes. 
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N£W YORE STATE AGRICULTtiRAL 

SHOW. 

The N. Y. State Agricultural Society holds its 
Sixth Annual Show at Auburn, on the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th of September next. 

This place was selected because of its central 
position, and also because of its being readily acces- 
aible to the farmers resident in the southern tier of 
counties^ who have hitherto been less accommo- 
dated by the annual position of the show than 
almost any other portion of the state. But Auburn 
being directly on the railroad*, and at no great dis- 
tance from tne.Ga3ru)p and Seneca lakes, where the- 
greatbiilk of the busijiessand trarel of these coun- 
ties debouches, it is hoped and believed that their 
agricultural population will feel themselres bound 
to co-operate with the more central' counties, who 
are already known to make great efforts to sustain 
the hiirh character of New York's annual agricul" 
toral BAow. If a judgment may be allowed, based 
upon the prepaxations alrea4y made, the approach- 
ing fair will oe the most splendid eyer held in this 
Bt^e. Being in the immediate neighborhood of 
some of the most noted breeders of cattle, sheep^ 
and horses, there can be no doubt but that the dis- 
play will be admirable. It is confidently predicted 
that the yokes of working cattle will be unrivalled. 

The State Show has hitherto received, as it hato 
deserved, the liberal countenance of the agricultn- 
nl public. The Society's efforts to render the 
show attractive and useful are unabated, and it 
hopes that every friend of agriculture will cordially 
and zealously do his best to ensure at least its ac- 
customed and annual reward. 

The arraagements made .by the citizens of Au- 
burn are ample and satisfactory. ITiere is room, 
and a hearty wdcomefor all. 

For the nrst time a committee of ladies take part 
in our proceedings. The display of female skill, 
and taste has always given brilliancy and lustre to 
the State Show, but as the whole matter is now 
placed exclusively in the hands of ladies, it is 
noped that the wives and daughters of farmers 
will ieel the weight and the extent of their xespon- 
sibilities. 

An examination of the annexed list will show 
that the committees are selected with care, and 
that they are composed of persons of great practical 
experience and high moral character. 

The Committees on the Premium list were ap- 
pointed as follows : — 

Committee af ArrangemenJUy and fof Sdecting the 
Slujw Grou/ndj and preparing it for the coming EzMH- 
iion.—J. M. Sherwood, J. H. Chedell, C. C. Dennis, 
Auburn: Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles; H. 8. Randall, 
Cortland Viilaee ; J. B. Nott, Albany ; S. M Brown, 
Elbridge ; A. Thompson, Aurora. 

Committee fi/r Reception of Strangers, — E. T. 
Throop, Willow Brook ; A. Conkling, Melrose, W. 
H. Seward; Chris. Morgan, E. A. Woiden, T. Y. How, 
Jr, S. A. Godwin, Auburn. 

IST Class.— DurAom CatiU.-^Gov, Allen Trimble, 
Ohio ; Henrv Parsons, Ancaster, Canada West ; L. 
Chandler Bail, Hoosack. 

2d, 3d, AND 4th Classbs.— jyere/oit2, Devon, emd 
JyrMre Gattfc.— Elias -Phinney, Lexington, Mass.; 
Lemuel Hulburt, Winchester, Conn. ; Edward Cox, 
Black Rock. 



5lh Class — Crotea of NatvH and Improved Cattle. — 
Ira Hitchcock, Vernon *, Lewis G. Morris, Morrisiana; 
John Randall, Norwich. < 

«th Class.— JVo/we CatiU.—Wm. Garbutt, Wheat- 
land;' Thomas Hilhouse, Albany; Samuel Stevens, 
Preble, Cortland county. 

WoRKiNo OxsM. — Sanford Howard, Albany ; Wm. 
Fuller, Skaneateles ; John Ayrault, Perrinton. 

STXERS.^Gideon Ramsdell, Perrinton ; Francis 
Hibbard, Cortland- Tillage; Hiram Clift, Marcellus. 

Fat Cattle. — John Holcoftib, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware ; Thomas Sirkpatrick, Atbany ; A. L. Freeman, 
Jordan. 

Fat SaxEP.— Ellas W. Cady, Dryden, Tompkins 
CO. ; Wm. Osbom, Auburn ; — ••^ Hayden, Sjnracuse^ 

Stallions of all Woak and Draught, axd 
Maxes. — Adam Ferguson, Watertown, Canada West; 
Elbert Jones, Oyster Bay i Henry K. Monell, Caro- 
line county. 

Blood Stallions and MAXxs.-^aines BathgatSL 
Fordham : D. D. Campbell, Schenectady ; Gen. Daniel 
lones, Cold Spring, Queens county. 

BxsT Matched and Single Hoxsss. — Edward 
Long, Cambridge ; William A Dutcher, Penn Yan ; 
WaibS. Davis, King's Ferry. 

Long Woollkd Shxxp.— Philip Reybold, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Samuel Cheever, Stillwater; Augus- 
tus Rayner, Clarence, Erie county. 

MiDDLx Wool.— Wm. Howitt^ Gnelph, Canada 
West ; Paoli Lathrop, South Hadley FaUs^ Benja- 
min Enos, De Ruyter. 

Merino Sheep and their Grades: — Robert R. 
Reed, Washington, Pa.; Edward A. Le Roy, New 
York ; N. B. Smith, Woodbury, Conn. ; Samuel Law- 
rence, Lowell, Mass. ; S- Newton Dexter, Oriskanv. 

Saxon Sheep. — Adam Hildebrand, Massillon, 
Ohio; Daniel Rogers, Hosack Comers; William 
McKee, Salem, Washington county; John A. Tainter, 
Hartford, Conn. ; Homer Blanchard, Kinderhook. 

Swine.— G. V. Sackett, Seneca Falls; P. N. Rust, 
Syracuse ; E. L. B. Curtiss, Danby, Tompkins Co. 

Poultry. — L. B. Langworthy, Rochester ; Thomas 
Hollis, Gilbertsville ; Edward Mesier, Fishkill, 

Plows. — C. C. Dennis, Auburn; Enoch Marks, 
Fairmount ; 8. N. Wright, Vernon. 

Harrows, Wagons, &c. — Samuel Greenleaf,. Ca- 
nai\daigua ; E. P. Beck, Sheldon, Wyoming county ; 
Israel BoieS, Homer. - ^ 

Corn and Cob Crusher. — George Geddes, Fair- 
mount ; Kingsley Sanford, Yolney, Oswego county ; 
Cornelias Bergen, Brooklyn. 

Plowing Match. — John Johnston, Greneva ; John 
Finch, Astoria; David Matthews, Truxton; Henry 
Brewer, Enfield ; Paris Barber, Homer. 

Butter.— Z. Barton Stout, Allen's Hill ; Andrew 
Dickson, Cortland ville ; Aaron Petrie, Little Fallt. 

Cheese.— Hon. Wol C. Crain, Warren, Herkimer 
county; Lewis Eaton, Black Rock; Elijah Morse, 
Eaton. 

Matle and Corn-Stalk Sugar. — Otto F. Mai^ 
shall, Wheeler, Steuben county: Robert Hadfield 
Sheldon, Wyoming county ; William Blossom, Ca- 
nandaigua. 

SiLx.— Joel F. Bejcher, Richford, Tioga county; 

Charles Eardoe, Skaneateles ; Edw. Morgan, Aurora. 

Domestic Manufactures. — Ros well Randall, 

Cortlandville ; Curtis Moseo, Marcellus; Moses D. 

Burnett, Syracuse. 

FRuiT.--John A. King, Jamaica, L. I. ; W. L. Da 
Wilt, Ithaca ; R. T; Underbill, New York. 
Flowers.— Herman Wendell, Albany j Wm. N. 

Randall, Cortlandville ; Tracey, Syracuse. 

Miscellaneous Articles not Enumeeated ok 
Spkcivxed.— R. L. Allen, Buflajo ; J. T. Cooper« 
Albany ; William Jackson, Syracuse. 
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TisBtABLis. — L. A. Morrell, Laka RtdgSi George 
J, Pumpelly, Owego; Heniy Hor^n, Auroim. 

Stovm .SB OTH<» MiNDi'AcruR.a or Iroh.— 
C. N. Bemert, Albany i Samuol T. .Pratt, Butfulo ; 
Franklin Mkaniag, SyracuK. 

FAtnTiHoa AND OTHES' D«AWiNQ8 Fnncii 

Rotctk, BottemuU; Walker, 0llea; Occ, John 

A. Onnger, CaBandaigaa. 

OaHAMENTAL, SuiLL, NlKDI,!, AND WaI WoiK. 

"Mn. B. a. eoc, Bu&lo; Mn. Hanaon CoX, Au- 
burn j Mn. Alvih Worden, Canaadugna; Mn. Wcl- 
nKut, Ctica ; Mn. W. W. WaUoo, G«MVa. 
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D lapLXMXTITB, AND DTHBa Ab- 

.i-J. J. Viele, Troy; J. B. Viele, Troyi J. B. 
Duane, Schenectady; Stephen B. Cuihing, lAiaca. 

COMJIITTEI TO MIQCTIATE WITB R. R. CoKPA - 

nils yon THE Tbakspobiaiiob or Stoce, IitrLs- 

MKNT8, PaSSENOIBS, tcC, 10 AKD FROB TBI ShOW. 

— E. P. Prentice, Albany; Geo. Vail, Tray; T. 8, ' 
Fa«ton, 0(ica ; J-L D. Burnett, Symeiua ; C. P. Wood, 
Auburn; L- B. Langworthy, BocheBter:, L. P. 
Allen, Bu^o. 

FoaTBB RECEmoN or Stock, Sh:.,&c. — In Hop- 
kina, Etq., Mq. J. B. DUl, Wm. Howard, Eiq. 



PESSOCK'a SEED AND GRAIN PLANTER. 

This machine will phnt 
wheat, tye, Indian corn.oaia, 
peas, beans, rutabagas, and 
tumipa ; and can be regulated 
to drop any required .quantity 
on an acre. 

The drills can be thrown in 
or oul of gear aeparately, so aa 
to plant a field of any abape 
without seeding any pait 
twice. Tbey are bo arranged 
B8 to operate equally well on 
all kinda of land—hllly and 
roQgh, as wfll as level and 
" smooth. A man, with two 
horses, can put in from 10 to IS 
acres with wheat in a day, and, 
with one hoise, he can plant 
20 acres with com per day. 

Pen nock & Co., Kennett 
^uare. Cheater Co., Penn. 



Pkmbock's Seed and Gkiik Planter— Fro. fl 



MANAGEMENT OF 
Patent Hives. — Various forms of hiTes are now 
in use denominated " Patent Hives," the invenloTB 
of which seem to have aimed at novelty rather tban 
at any real iraptovement upon hives previously in 
nse. That some of them may, in certain locations, 
darinK favorable seasons, seem to answer (he par 
pose lor which they a^e intended, I do not deny 

Jet there are several essential points which they 
ave' lost sight of, and which T think are of vital 
im]K)rtance to the attainment of that perfect 
which, in my opinion, is within the reach of every 
man who may choose to avail himself of it. The 
question may be asked, what can we reasonably 
expect from a hive of bees as regards a yearly 
profit I I answer, that every stock (so callea after 
the first j'ear) should, at least, give an incri 
one Bwatm, and also produce a surplus of from 
tVKnly to fifty pounds of honey. When this result 
IB not attained upon an average, from yearjo year, 
in a tolerably good location, we may infer that iw, 
and not the bees, are at fanlL In some cases, ihra 
and even /our swarms have been thrown off bj 
single stock the same season, and twenty or thirty 
(and in cases of less swarms), perhaps fifty or sixty 
pounds of honey stands above a winter supply, but 

It was my intention to deseiibe several styles 
' " Patent Hives" now in nse, and to point 



their faults (in my 
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require man space then I feel at libarly 



HONEY-BEES^No,3. 
exact, I ahall endeavor to cover the gronod by 
showing the essential requisites in the premisea 
tipon my principles of management, and as it is a 
true saying, that " a tree is Iknown by its fruits,*' 
I cannot but claim some substantial grounds for my 
system, while my neighbors, with their costly, 
complicated hives, find nothing but vexation and 

It will be observed that I, in No. 1, fixed the size 
of hives at twelve inches square in the clear ; now, . 
it is the body of the hive, where the brood comb is 
built, that requires our particular attention, and I 
have no hesitation in saying (hat it is afatal enor 
construct hives lot than twelve inchea |n 
dumeter. Making up the difieience in length will 
The reason is this; bees, by a natural 
instinct, implanted in them by the great Creator of 
every living thing, taking possession of a new 
habitation, see the necessity of building a poriioD 
of their work for the express purpose of contaiaipg 
a supply of food when the flowers are faded and . 
gone, and winter's bleak-blasls fiit around them; 
and also another portion for the purpose of increase 
of their species. ^67 commence laying the 
foundation of theee two diatinct kinds of. comb, in 

p:eat measure, in accordance with the supeificiea 
,. the upper area of the line. For instance, they 
commeoce at firu building brood comb, and when 
they have used such portions of the space as nature 
teachea them can be used ior that e>^P<^ ^''^ 
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safety, they then begin their ttore combs. In order 
to illustrate the efiects of a wrong application of 
spaa in n. hive, we will' suppose a swarm to be 
hired in a box nine inches in diameter, by fifteen 
inches deep ; the result would be, that the space 
would not admit of as many brood combs as the 
bees would construct in a hive twelve inches wide ; 
but says, one, ** the difiference is made up in Ungtk/* 
Not so. After the bees have worked down some 
six or eight inches, they have then a tendency to 
build drovM cells, which nature also teaches them are 
essential to their prosperity; yet they may exceed, 
their actual requirements in this kind of cell, so 
much so, as to be the means of the impossibility of 
their ever doing well, in consequence oi there not 
being a proper proportion of worker ceDs in the 
hive, causifie a sparseness in the only kind of bee 
that is maniJestIv of use, at the same time produc- 
ing a legion of lazy drones that gather no honey, 
but consume the scanty supply stored by the 
workers, too weak in numbers to be able to afibrd a 
j;»article of their lalK)rs to be lost. This, I contend, 
IS one cause of ill-success, and if any of my rteders 
has hives of such dimensions, or of any dimensions 
in which the depth exceeds the hreadthf 1 would 
advise him to look to it ; for, in order to hiive bees 
prove as prosperous as it is possible for them to 
be, they must be able to give all the increase that 
nature would grant them. 

I will now give a view of the tout ensemble of 
my hives, in order to arrive at other no less im- 
portant points. The material is prepared a& for'a 
nive twelve by twenty-one inches in the clear. At 
a distance of twelve inches from the bottom, a cen- 
tre or dividinj^ board is placed with six holes about 
one inch in diameter, through which Uie bees pass 
into the boxes above. -These holes are so arranged 
that three of them come under the centre of each 
box. The top board or cover of the hive projects* 
an inch or two over the sides all round. At Uie 
back of the hive, a door of the size of the upper 
space 'is placed, which may either be hung on 
hinges, or so secured by two wooden or brass 
buttons, with a small knob in the centre, as a 
handle. This part of the hive is secured against 
rains by having the back fitted in with a groove, 
and the centre-board extending one-haJf its width 
above the division connecting the main part of the' 
hive with the door, and being made on a level at 
this junction, and the door to correspond, causes the 
water in the out-door apiaries to run oflf without 
the least detriment to tne operations of the bees. 
This upper space is of no importance as regards 
the general welfare of the bees, and it may be just 
as large as one pleases, only that I consider a space 
of ei^t inches by twelve as large as w<i should 
exact the bees to fill, as our chief security lies in 
seeing that they have an ample supply of honey 
for winter consumption, ana two boxes made 
very light and thin, fitted to fill the above space, 
will contain about thirty pounds, which I deem a 
snfiicient tax upon the labors of the bees generally ; 
under some favorable circumsmnces these boxes 
may be emptied and replaced for a second filling 
with safety. These boxes should have an opening 
at the bottom, and the inner edges, to admit the 
bees to pass iiEom one box to the other, for where 



the box is filled first, the bees remain inactive, 
without any rewd to the partia^y filled one ad- 
joining. I ihiiuL that one box is preferable to. two 
as far as regards the facility afibrded the bees in 
storing honej i tot more honey can be obtained 
from them with a single box filling the space, but 
it is no^ as convenient for those who vend their 
honey. 

We now come to the bottom of that kind of 
hive which I -am attempting to describe. I 
said that I made the body part of my hives one 
foot square, but it is very important that a litUe 
inclination should be given to the bottom, boasd 
from back to front, and to effect this, I make a 
difiSsrenee of one inch between the depth of die front 
and back sides' of the hive; say, fr^t twelve and 
a half inches, back eleven and a half inches. Thia 
I think fully sufficient to answer the purpose, 
being principally to carry ofT water and afloni the 
bees facility in removing dead bees, kt, Tlie bot- 
tom board is made to fit,vexoept it projects two or 
three inches in front, and it is hung with wires 
about three-eiffhths of an inch from the bottom. 
This kind of hive is a combination of the good 
qualities of hives now in use, adapted in size to 
ensure success. T. B. Mnrxa. 

Ravertswood, L. /., Jvly 6, 1846. 



CULTIVATION OF CORN. 
Undsr the' above head. Dr. Philips of Missis- 
sippi wrote an article which appeared in our June 
number, page 183. In it he wished us to make an 
extract from the Anniversary Chation, delivered 
before the Burke. County Central ii^cultuial 
Society of Georgia, by M. C. M. Hammond. Oar 
copy of this oration being mislaid, we could not do 
so at ihe time, but having procured another, we 
now eive it to our readers. SO far as we are cajM- 
ble of judging, the method recommended by Mr. H. 
is highly worthy of practice at the south. He says : 
. "But our common culture I fear has its evils, 
and with the hot sun, must share the responsibility 
of failure. Perhaps we usually work our com too 
late in the season, and thus cut the roots at the 
critical periods of tasseUing or shooting. We may 

filant too wide apart, in the stronger lands parti cu- 
arly, and lose the benefit of shading the soil, which 
checks the growth of grass and protects the roots. 
We should break the land deep at first, since the 
roots will not spread so much if they can descend, 
and will be less apt to be cut, will gather more 
nutriment when manured in the hill, and suffer less 
in a dry season, provided the surface has strength 
to impel them to the clay sub-soil where moisture 
is perpetual. We should plant early, since it 
always increases the grain, and is equally important 
to gather as early as it can be preserved, for 
here likewise the grain is augmented. In diort, 
by careful experiment and judicious reflection, I 
have no doubt any ill effects of cjimate .may be 
overcome, and this invaluable plant grown in its 
utmost perfection on our soil and under oiu sun ; 
and that, from com alone, sold in the grain, or 
manufactured into sum, or fed awa^ ana sold in 
meat, every planter wul soon make it, as all should 
do, an invariable rule to pay all his plantation and 
family expenses." 
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KNITTING. 

ExccEBiKOLT glad am I ta flinl a gentleman like 
Solus, taking up, and yindicatvij^ bo a^preeably, the 
too often ridiculed custom of knitting — either for eco- 
nomy or amusement. It is true, stockings may be 
bought lor less than the cost of the yarn, but fhey 
cannot be compared to the knitted ones, either for 
comfort or durability ; and as for amusement, who 
ever saw a group o! genuine knitters, rattling their 
needles, and casting off all kinds of yarn from their 
nimble fingers, and heard their pitying comments 
upon those Vho could not ** turn a heel," or 
« shape a stocking," without acknowledging, at 
least tacitly, 'how pleasant it is to have some&ing 
pretty or useful produced while they chatted so 
agreeably, or listened te some clever book ; besides 
displaying a fair dimpled hand to advantage — an 
unacknowledged benefit. Being a knitter myself, 
I like his picture of evening fireside comfort ex- 
tremely, and in the name of the sisterhood, tender 
our tlianks, and good wishes, that he may find a 
** ladye love," who will take nity on his> forlorn 
condition ; consent to occupy the promised '* easy 
chair ;*' listen with intelligent interest to his book 
(I hope he reads well), and knit scores of comfort- 
able woollen stockings, snowy white, or '' darkly, 
deeply, beautifully blue," as may best suit lus 
foncy, even should he be six feet high, and garter 
above the knee ! And, lastly, tiiat all this may 
come about be&>re winter sets in, so that he may 
not pass another New Year's day Solus. 

He ** hopes the ladies will net think him enthu- 
siastic ;** which tells us plainly as any words can, 
that his tale is true, and he really is a solitary 
bachebr, who knows nothinj^ at all about woman's 
ways. Why, I can let him into a secret, and speak 
positively too—the pretty creatures love enthusi- 
asm, particularly when they are .the objects of it, and 
therefore I hope they vriU think him enthusiastic. 

But if Solus be a smoker, a chewer, or a snuffer, 
I retract every good wish made in his behalf, and 
transfer them bodily to^some honest man who has 
too much good taste and sense to destroy his own 
health and the comfort of his family, by such filthy 
practices. Some nameless bard has said, with more 
truth than poetry, I confess, that 

" Tobacco is an Indian weed, . 
An evil spirit sowed the seed, 
It wastes our money, spoilt our clothes, 
And makes a dust-hole of the nose.*^ 

The German ladies certainly do carry their knit- 
ting, work to^the theatre and othef places of public 
amusement, and bv doing so, show to a certain 
de§|[ree the value of time ; and I have even heard of 
their taking it to balls, where one would suppose 
the feet, and not the hands, were most in requisi- 
tion ; and that it is so, the following anecdote seeme 
to prove, thcu^ I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
whole story., it is said that a young German lady 
who had no objection to displaying her pretty 
hands when she sat atill, as much as she did her 
equally pretty feet, when she danlkd, kept her 
partner waiting until she knit to ^ the middle of her 
needle," then, somewhat in a huny, pat her work 



into the bag, and whirled away in a waltz. But, 
unfortunatdy, in putting the stocking in, she pull- 
ed the ball of worsted out, and as she flew around, 
the yam wrapped itself about her, increasing in 
thickness and length, until, when the dance was 
over, s)ie was foum to be transfoimed into a huge 
ball of blue yarn, with four steel needles sticking 
through it Those who were present took it as a 
warning,! and never took knitting work to balls 
again. -^ 

I have acknowledged that I am a knitter upoft 
principle, as weU as fancy; and innumerable are 
the mitte, bags, cushions and children's socks that 
have fallen from my needles ; but — ^I must confess 
the fact, that never in my life could I bring myseli 
to travel the never-ending rounds of a man's lone 
stocking. I would rather undertake to reaa 
Webster's Dictionary rejpularly through, from A te 
Z ; or count the grains in a sack of flax-seed. It 
always seemed hke the task imposed by Maester 
Michel Scot, the famous wizard, upon the evil 
spirit whom he was bound to keep constantly em- 
ployed—he ordered him to make, ropes out of sea- 
sand, and he is at it yet ! x 

But while Solus so pleasantly eontrires to bribe 
the ladies to engage in this favored branch of home 
manufacture, can he, or any other sensible man, tell 
me why the men should never knit for themselves ? 
I know it does not neeestarily make them effemi- 
nate ; for two of the roughest specimens of man- 
kind I ever saw knit all their own stocking and 
mittens, while resting at night, and listening to 
jrome one reading aloud. 

In the country, where the absence of all exciting 
amusements creates a blank in minds not deeply im- 
bued with a taste for home-bred joys ; or, where 
the education has been finished when the last 
school bill was jmid ; the time whieh is'not devoted 
to labor must hang iieavily. on the men and bojrs of 
a farmer's family, particularly in the long winter 
evenings, when the cares and the pleasures of the 
day are over, and the family congregsftee around 
the blazing fire, after the evening meal, to while 
away the time until the hour for retiring. It is not 
easy to find emplo]rment or amusement in which aU 
may participate ; widi women there is no difficulty 
— ^there ia always plenty for them k> do, in plying 
their needles, while, listening to conversation, or 
reading— but the unfortunate men and boys— ^what 
are they to do ? How few quiet occupations are 
* allowed for ^eir hands, while their heads are en- 
gaged by the subiecte brought before them. Boys 
are hiugnedat and caOed eneminate, if they partake 
of their sister's work; yet I have known some, as 
manly and intelligent fellows as ever guided a 
plow, or -delivered an agricultural address, who 
were not ashamed to employ an hour occasionally, 
in knitting stockings, weaving fishing nets, and 
wicker baskets, as a pleasant change from drawing 
and carrying in wood. 

' We are accustomed to look down upon men who 
eew, or knit, and they would be worthy of contempt 
if they could do nothing else ; but until someffood 
reason can be given for pieventing them nom 
doing either, rather than see them sit still, and fix 
habits of idleness, I would encourage them to do 
any kind of work that could be turned to use qt 
ornament. What sight caa be more melancholy 
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than that of a family of ^reat boys, Jouneitigaroand 
the fire, excusing theit Tazinese upon the plea that 
they '* cannot do anything vhUe everyhody is 
talking?" 

If any of my country friends think- with me 
npon this subject, I hope they will countenance the 
expression of such outre opinions, by an approv- 
ing word; and» above all, I pray them to teach 
their little boys to knit and sew. 

Good Mr. Editor, pray, forgive me — I intended 
to wri^e only a few lines, anil I have spun a yam 
long enough to knit a pair of stockings for the 
Irisn giant. £. L. 

Eutavfah, 



Bos0* Pqiartment 



GOOD TOOLS FOR BOYS AGAIN. 

It IB plain injustice, I think, that men alone 
should use good tools/ For the reasons that boys are 
not to strong, are not so patient, not of that skill 
and knack Uiund among older hands, nor of cou- 
rage equal to them, boys should share the advantage, 
, — should have access to the same arsenal of money, 
and equip themselves with equally good arms. 

If you wish, my young niends, for your own 
best good to get the key to unlock tms, plead 
ulence to me, I will tell the secret ; if you un- 
dervalue it when once told, I shall be apt to sus- 
pect you are not so very wise. To carry your, 
point as to getting good tools, persuade the man 
who makes purchases of this sort, that such ones, 
thouf^h more costly, are the best he can buy. Once 
convinced of this, once led to believe it heartily, (o 
give it the place and tank of a principle, then, 
whatever his relation to you, he will find means, ii 
he is a man of nerve and judgment, to collect the 
money, or if he feels too poor at present, will con- 
trive and scheme till his purse swells to the requi- 
site fulness — the sure fruit of persuasion. 

Now for the persuading, it must be done, if at 
all, seasonably and kindly. But how to persuade^ 
how to convince, how to win him over — tnis is the 
secret. Deepest and strongest in the natural heart 
is the principle of self-love— the very mainspring of 
motion and action — ^which a skilful hand will touch 
and sway at pleasure, to which inever3rthing meant 
to help procure the good tools^ no less than in mat- 
ters 01 greater weight, you must refer all the while. 

Some fine morning,^ while the dew-pearls shine 
among the grass, touched with early sunlight, 
when the mowers with good sharp scjrthes are in 
full swing, levelling before them the broad swaths, 
cut from a sniooth sod, when they glide along fast 
and easy, but when von, iust learning to mow, 
hindered with the old sc)rthe-blade, narrow as a 
case-knife, hung on an awkward snath, lag behind 
the hindmost, to hack and mangle the grass as you 
c^n best, then is the time to plead for reli^. In 
earnest tone of voice, mention how much you envy 
their swifter speed, their j^eater facility to work ; 
you can insinuate, that, with as good a scythe, you 
could do much more than now, could with equal 
readiness turn off, for your own share, a laxger 
** stent"— a little bantering and taunfing» as if you 
would, then, drive them to clip faster, and step 
quicker, for the sake <rf safety, from your pursuing 



steel, might as wdl season the dish. Heart-whole, 
wiCh a good conscience, you could promise more 
work. This being money in their pockets, be- 
cause it would save the wages paid out to hired 
men, would at once app^l to their self-interest. 
" A penny saved," says Poor Richard, *' is as good 
as a penny earned." Assured of the certainty that 
for a larger outlay of money in tools, there will 
flow in a lai^^er income of valuable work, will not 
the ji^icious farmer resolve at once to adopt the 
habit of buying good tools, in preference to every 
other ? Those who woul4 not, it is safe to say, 
are ** few, and far between,*' like the visits of 
angels, though not otherwise like angels. Self- 
interesl fairly in view, and proved to popt in this 
course, leads the disposition many steps on the way. 

To lead still farther, suggest, that good tools 
save time, — requiring rarely to be mended, solid, 
well-made, fitted for hard usage. This is proved 
by the very quality of the tools — ^proved by the 
opinion of farmers in general — ^proved by a small 
glance of consideration— so that I need not explain 
more at length. Can any farmer have mo^ time 
than may be well used ? Too much time for im- 
proving the natural quality of his soil ; -too much 
fdr getting It into good heart ; too much for improv- 
ing his stock, their form, their growth, and their 
general thrift ; too much for improving himself 
every way ? It cannot be. 

The time saved from good tools facilitating work, 
if it is spent in labor either directly on, or 3se for, 
the farm^ select what part you will, results the 
next year in a grjcater value of crops, or stock, so 
much greater as often to pay heavy, interest for the 
surplus expended in tools — more than this, some- 
times so much greater, aa within the year to pay 
il&df all completely, so that the after use of the 
tools, however long they last, however useful they 
are, is well-ni^h net gain ; besides, with a liberai 
allowance of time to improve, the farmer will get a 
circle of willing, industrious, intelligent, steady, 
smart boys — ^the best of all produce. So your suc- 
cess in pleading for good tools, my boys, may be 
helped on if you remember to state the saving of 
time. Still further, it may help your plan, if you 
signify what credii and regard would be paid, and 
paid willingly. We all love praise — ^love a good 
reputation. Towards the parent, if you happen to 
know him, who supplies his boys with good workj 
ing tools, show that vou feel a sincere respect — lei 
it he seen at home that you look on him as ready 
to benefit and to please, generous, praiseworthy, 
and kind. To express these feelings, though, in a 
tone to provoke, to insult, to hurt friendly feelings, 
which cannot do so w^ as they would, is both 

wicked and needless Readers ol mine, help 

on the reform, one and all, each in his own sphere. 
Till I see ydu again, let me wish you good weather, 
and good-Dye. Lert. 

Five Maxims to bs observed through Life. 

1. Never regret what is irretrievably lost. 

2. Never believe that which seems improbable. 

3. Never expose your disappointment to the 
world. 

4. Never complain of being ill-used. 

6. Always speak well of your frieadB, bat ol 
your enemies, speak neither good nor evil. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS* 

Bj the arrival of the steamer Cambria, yre are in 
receipt of our foreign journals up to July 4th. 

Markets. — ^shes^ Pots were in>fair demand; JPeaH$ 
dull of sale. Cotton rather looking mj from the late 
slight depression. Stock on hand in Liverpool on the 
1st of July, 757,000 bales against 1,038,000 same period 
last year. Flottr and Meal dull at a decline. Beef tind 
I\>rk a slight reduction in price. Lard without change. 
Cheese^ the finer qualities much wanted. Naval Stores 
steady. Rice in good request. Tbbaeco' no alteration. 
.TToorhad fallen 2d. per lb. 

Money was plenty without change in the ntes of 
discount 

The Weather wais unnsually fine, and considered 
highly favorable for an abundant harvest' 

Buaage of the Chm BUI — This is one of the moat im- 
portant acts, as revaids the United States, that has 
ever passed the British Parliament. It* admits pork, 
beef, flour, aqd grain, nominally free, and will be the 
means of taking oflT annually a large surplus of our 
agricultural products; and what is of niore import- 
ance, it will have the effect of binding for all time^ 
two great nations closer and closer together in the 
arms of friendship. America and Great Britain are the 
same in language, and essentially the same in blood, 
and we trust now that the Oregon question is settled, 
nothing will ever arise to disturo the harmony of an.in- 
timate and greatly extended intercourse between them. 

To Destroy thz Wheal i^Yy.— Take Orpiment (which 
can be procured at any druggist's), and, with lighted 
charcoal, burn the orpiment close to the wheat, any 
time after suAset, and before sunrise, at the time 
when the plant commences to flower— it should be 
repeated while the fly is found to exist. One ounce 
is sufficient for six acres. 

AnothcTf and perhaps equtiUy eglcacwus Remedy.— 
So soon as the fiy is discovered]^ or so soon as the 
plant shows a disposition to open its flowerets, carry 
around the patch of wheat strone fights at night, and 
the darker the better— the flies will «Tl rush to the fires 
and destroy themselves. 

Both the above have been successfully tried in 
Canada, and ntf farmer should run the risk of losing 
his wheat when it can be sayed at so little cost and 
trouble. — Quebec Oazettf, 

Summer Pranin^. — Standard apple, pear, ptum, and 
cherry trees, require particular attentioh in regard to 
pruning, for several years after they are planted, other- 
wise their tops will get into confusion. Pruning, 
therefore, is essential in the first instance, even if you 
should find it impossible to regulate them every year 
after they get large. Having tied in every shoot ^f 
your pear and plum trees, and converted each branch 
into a sort of besom, you must forthwith loosen them ; 
for you will find that much of the foliage is in the 
way of being blanched, and from such no good will 
result Thin out the shoots that ^ave been most 
shaded, and gradually shorten the other forerieh'ts till 
the spur-leaves at their bases are duly exposed to the 
light ; but take care not to do this all at once. It is 
now a good time to shorten the shoots of dwaidf 
standards. One-fourth of their length may be cut off. 
Shoots are useless, or worse than that, if their foliage 
cannot be well exposed to the light.— Gfard. Chron, 

The Boru-chamur, — Doubtless, our readers must have 
heard of the extraordinary gift said to be possessed by 
an Irishman named Sullivan, who exercised a power 
over honses that no other horse-breaker in the United 
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known that the grandson of this extraordinary man 
f Geoige Church^ who practises the art of horse- 
breaking and training in Sidney, possesses the secret 



of charming- this noble animal which gained for his 
grandsire 8t> much celebrity. We have had frequent 
opportunities lately of witnessing his performances, 
and can confidently vouch for his skill. He will take 
a wild unbroken colt from the bush, and in S4 hours 
make him so docile and obedient, without severo 
treatment, that the animal, at command, will lie dowA 
under him, feigning death, and remain until roused 
from the apparent stupor in which he. has been 
thrown, by mesmeric passes and slight manipulation 
(as it appears to us) on the nervous system, by the 
slight touch of a rattan. The anrmal will then licM 
the face of the operator, put his tongue in his mouth, 
and whisper in his ear at a signal. ^ Church will then 
lie down on the broad of his back, and place the 
enimars fore- foot on the pit of his stomach, also his 
hind-foot in his teeth, without danger of being pressed 
too hard. When the horse is relieved from the stupor 
in which he appears to have been thrown, he resists 
a repetition of the operation as long as he can, until 
subdued by the irresistible charm of this extraordinary 
man, he relapses into the mesmeric state, and is then 
passively obedient to his will. — Ibid. 

Bow to KiU Rats. — A good mode of destroying rats 
and mice is to cut old corks in slices as thin as wafers, 
and to fry them in the fmng>pan after it has been 
used for frying any meat, but not burnt : place them 
about where the vermin appear, and all will be de- 
stroyed, for they eat th^m voraciously.— J&ut. 

BqfJI^y of Indian Meal at CbHt— Such is and has 
beeA the extensive demand for this article throughout 
Ireland since the price was fixed at jCIO per ton, that 
there have been issued from the government dep6t at 
the Lee Mills, in this city, ono thousand tons per 
week to the^ several relief committees who receive 
supplies ; that is, ten thousand pounds worth of Indian 
meal per week is issued from Cork alone, to make up 
for the deficiency caused by the failure in last years 
potato crop, independently of the amount sold by im- 
porters, on private account, which, however, we have 
no opportunity at present of ascertaining, but which, 
we are assurea, must be reiy considentble. A cargo 
of yellow meal, in piritte condition, was last week 
offered to the relief committee at 30s. per quarter, or 
about .£8 per ton, and from the axtensive importations 
that have taken place, and the prospects of an early 
and abundant harvest, and the reduction in price of 
other bread stufis, the price is expected to Ml still 
loweT,-^Ettropean Tunea. 

Ooneentrated Eatract of MaU and Bops.— Few iflbdem 
inventions are likely to prove a greater source of pub- 
lic benefit than this important patented article, which 
is now being extensively manufactured in Lcodon by 
a company established solely for that purpose. Itils 
a thick, 8traw*c6loFed, saccharine essence, and has 
only to be dissolved in hot-water, and fermented, to 
afford a fine home-brewed ale All theinconvenie'nGe^ 
waste> loss of time, and uncertainty, attending the 
old naethod^when using the malt directly, for fomily 
brewing; is entirely avoided. By this compact and 
cleanly process, one or more butts of beer may be got 
ready for fermentation within half an hour. Those 
who know the medicinal virtues of malt and hops 
will, no doubt, avail themselves of this efficient means 
of obtaining a glass of fresh wort at pleasure ; it i^ 
well said, that brewers are their own doctors, such if 
the efficacy of sweet wort to invigorate a declining 
constitution. — Itrid, 

Watenng,-^U you can loosen the surfiice of the 
ground and soax it with water in the evening, th^ 

Sirden will be much henefitsd, but a slight sprink* 
njf is of little service ; the* reason why gaideneni 
object to watering in hot weather, is that the ground 
is apt to become baked; bnt a very little skill ~'^'' 
remedy that inconvenience. ' 
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Turn Ambrioan Hced Book.— Bj Lewis F. Allen. 
Owing to the Ute hout at which it came to hand, we 
had no other space left in our last than an advertising 
. column, to notice this hiehly valuable pioneer work. 
As the author of it is a relative of ourSi we shall leave 
it to others to speak of it as it more full^ deserves. 
We made a mistake in our last, in stating that it con- 
tained the pedigrees of only 180 bulls and 24a cows; 
whereas^ it records 200 of the former, and upwards of 
400 of the latter. For various masons, which we 
think abeuid enough, a considemble numoer of breed- 
ers neglected to forward their pedigrees for publication. 
Several of them already regret their omission, and 
promise to fumBih.th^m for insertion in a second 
Tolume, which we have no doubt will soon be called 
for. A limited edition of the Herd Book has been 
issued 'f those in want of it, therefore, cannot be a mo- 
ment too soon in applying for copies— a short time 
lience and it may be too late. 

History of Amkrioan CATTLL^-With nnmerons 
engravings. By Lewis J. Allen. This work is en- 
tirely distinct fiiom the Herd Book, and is designed to 
take the same place i|i America as Youatt^s British 
Cattle does in England. This is nearly ready for the 
piese. and will soon appear. ' 

A &Rixr GoMPiMD ow Ambrican Hosbandet.— 
By Ricluurd L. Allen. This work is designed as a 
manual for the Farmer and Planter. It is of the same 
sixe as the American edition of Stable Economy, and 
will be {published this month. We thinks when out» 
that it will prove the best v^ork on American Agricul- 
ture yet issued from the press. But we shall not at- 
tempt to praise it in advance. Those who have read 
the excellent articles contributed by Mr. K- L. Allen,> 
for this ioumal, can judge whether he is suAciently 
qualified for the task tnat he has imposed upon himself, 
to write a brief compend of American Husbandry. 

Trabsaotionb of tbb Nbw York Statx Ag. 
SooiBTT^— We have at length been favored with a 
copy of tfaie woric. It is a goodly volume of 527 
octavo pages, and, judging from a cursory nerusal, it 
comes nearer what it should be than any of its prede- 
cessors. But first we would ask wh^ does it Sorrow 
its firontispiece I Is it done to advertise other papers, 
or whv is it put there ? We hold thatiAs Transactions 
shoula be bondjide the tramadhnt of the State Society, 
and not extracts and revamped matter, set off with 
show pictures from any preceding publication what- 
ever. There has been enough of this already. The 
cuts of the Show Ground at Utica are pretty and tup- 
propriate, giving an attractive idea of the same. We 
are happy to say that these are NOT BORROWED. 
We hope similar ones will grece every volume. Mr. 
Qttincy*s address should have first appeared here, and 
not been previously published in pamphlet form for 
the benefit of some pedicular printer. Of the reports, 
we like those best which art the brUfttt, We can con- 
ceive of those on Swine and Poultry as funny enough 
to be read on the occasion ; but not sufllcientty digni- 
fied to bind up in a volume to be sent out to jBurope 
and elsewhere, as the Trai^sactioni of the New York 
State A^. Society. We find no such things in the 
Transactions of the English or Hi|^iland Ag. So- 
cieties. What the public expect in such volumes is 
valuable FRESH matter, in as simple and condensed 
a form as possible, for the sole benefit of the plain 
matter-of-fact former. Reports of forms we were 
much interested in, and nope the Society another 
year will give prices on the agriculture and improve- 
ments of counties. The article on the Wheat Fly, 



howeveir valuable it mav be, should have been rejected, ______ _ _ 

for the timpk nuon that naftriy all Af it hiul prnvi- 1 cause of their diKontinuing the Farmen 



ously appeared in another joiimaL It is a rule with 
European Societies to reyject all such matters as have 
been prewmabf published, otherwise thev might print 
ten thousand volumes a year, and call them tkdt 
** Transactions." ' The question arises, is this matter 
honA fitk tht transacthtu of the State, or County So- 
cieties f Yes { then print it No ; then reject it We 
should be glad to speak of other parts of the volume 
under review, but have not space to do so now. The 
Treasurer's Report shows $SL000 belonging to the So- 
ciety, invested on bond and mortgage, and a cash 
balance on hand besides, of $546.21. 

VoYAOBS OF Discovery and Rbsbarcr wituh 
TBB Arctic Rboions.— By Sir John Barrow. With 
Maps. Pp. 350, 12mo. Price 50 cents. Haiper h 
Brothers, 82 Cliff Street This is another of those no 
less beautiful, than highly valuable, pocket vol«meS| 
such as we described in our May No., in noticing the 
"Journey to Ararat," that (he Messrs. Harper are 
issuing from their teeming prets. The present volume 
under notice, may be properly celled a continuation 
of one b^ the same author, published some time 
since, mving an account of the discoveries and ex- 
ploits of the old marinere in the. days of the Cabotas. 
Thit commences with the vo3rage of Captain Buchan 
in 1818, and ends with the discoveries of Mr. Simpson 
in 1830. It is a delicate task to abridge a number of 
laige octavos to a moderate-sized duodecimo: but in 
this we think Sir John has eminently succeeoed, pre- 
serving all that the public genemlly would care to 
know of the Arctic Regions. The pe^lons incidents 
and adventures of the several voyagers, are, in most in- 
stances throughout the narrative, given in the original 
words of the writen of the journals, which w« Siink 
altogether better than for tM author to have remodel- 
led wem in his own style. 

Eubopbab Aorioulti;rb. — B^ Henry Colman. 
We 'are in receipt of Part VL of this publication, and 
are glad to find the author leaves speculative and ex- 
traneous subjects to take care of themselves, through- 
out the numoer, and confines himself to {practical mat- 
ters of value. Paring and burning, draining, ditchingi 
and waiving, are the principal subjects of this number, 
all of which Mr. Colman nas treated in a brief and 
clear manner. 

Tbb Horticulturist, and Journal of Rural Art 
apdi Rural Taste. Edited by A. J. Downing. Pub- 
lished hj Luther Tucker, Albany, N. Y. A monthly 
publication of 48 pages, octavo. Price $3 a year. 
This work is beautifully embellished with numerous 
wood cuts, and ii got up throughout in a style that 
would do credit to European publications. The editor 
has been long and fovorably known as the author of 
** Landscape Gardening,** the ** Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America," &c. ; and after saying thus much, wa 
need add nothing more to show that he is eminently 
qualified for the task he has undertaken. The articles 
in this number are pertinent^ Varied, and racv. A suc- 
cession of such will make this journal deservedly 
popular. A work of this elegant order has long beea 
wanted, in the United States. We welcome' Mr. 
Downing among the editorial corps, and wish him all 
success m his imluous undertaking. 

Thb Nbw Emoland Farmbr.— We deeply regret 
to learn, that this old and favorite work was discon- 
tinued on the 22d of June last It had completed its 
24th volume, the publication having been commenced 
in 1822. Its fiimiliar fhce and instructive pages will 
be sadly missed by iu fiiends. We trust its proprie- 
tors, Messrs. Breck & Co., will ever find other objects 
on which to bestow their attention, which may con- 
tribute to their wealth and happiness. We presume 
the increase of their mercantile business, leaving them 
little leisure to attend to editorial duties^ was QJOf 
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•RePOKT of THK CoMM I88IONKE OP PaTCXCTS FOB 

THs Ybak 1845. — We have received this annual 
Document, and find it more vtUamilious than any of 
Its pradecestors-^containing 1,376 octavo pages. 
Although forty-eight new patents have been gmnted 
the past year, for things relating to agriculture, the 
Commissioner adds that little of novelty has present- 
ad itself in them. The Patent Report, of itself, usu- 
ally noakes but a small pamphlet Out of the 1,376 
pages lying before us, only 89 are found necessary 
lor this purpose. It has b«en the practice, however, 
for the past few years, to add a quantity of other mat- 
ter to it, on the subject of agriculture and the agricul- 
tural resources and statistics of the United Stales. So 
long as the articles added were ORIGINAL commu- 
nications to the Commissioner, and not before pufr&'M- 
«2, and were pertinent to the subject and not too 
prolix, this was proper enough ; but lilce too many 
thin|^ in this world, this report has sadly degeneiateo, 
and instead of the racy articles which m^de up the first 
one of this kind, we nave a republication copied from 
the agricultural journals of the day, of a mass of mat- 
ter, much of which is the crudest stuff we ever saw 
put into print— 4L disgrace to the papers* where they 
origiaatecly and a quadruple disgrace to the Document 
which has copied them. To point out these matters 
would require more space tnan we can devote to 
them : we therefore forbear, trusting that another year 
^will show a great reform. .We like to see agricultural 
information of a proper kind, furnished by the eovem- 
ment to the i>eople. and have no doubt of its Seing a 
legitimate object; out it is most unfair to plunder the 
agricultural journals in this way, and bring Uncle Bam 
into market as a competitor, with tahboged goods. The 
expense of this document to the govemmelit, is enor- 
mous. One of the Senators in Congress, states it to be 
<81 14,000, out of which the printers, Messrs. Heiss & 
Ritchie, clear a net profit of #57,000 1 1 1 Though 
legalized by Congress, this is nothini^ less than a 
sluuneful and outrageous plunderinig of the people of 
the United States, and ou^t not to be tolerated any 
longer by the National Legislature. . We perceive that 
the attention of members of Congress has lately be- 
come aroused to the flagrant waste of money in the 
public printing, and if this document has the efl^ct of 
assisting to promote a Tefi>rm, then its issue will at 
le|Mt have had one aood effect upon the community. 
If the farmers would look closer to their servants at 
Washington, we should have no complaints to make 
in these matters; bat they, good easy souls, seem to 
think little of what becomes of their nard earnings — 
the people's treasuie-*but go on, and sweat away, 
leaving the favored few to grow rich at their- expense, 
while they ^emselves contrive to keep as. ignorant as 
possible of their doings. Jn all future reports, we 
trust the Commissioner will be allowed to employ 
first>iat9 scientific and practical men, to assist in 
making them up. 

ComCSOTipN OF THX PbTSIOAL SciSHOXSw^By 

Hary. Somervijle. Pp.433. Price 50 cents. Harper 
h Brothers. Would that we could persuade that nu- 
snerous class of ladies who spend so much of their 
precious time over exciting romances, to take up this 
work, written bj one of the best of their own sex, and 
study it with the devotion it deserves. How it would 
ennoble their minds. What beauty, what wisdom, 
what goodSn^ottld teach them. It ranks high with 
European lIBKs, and we are not without our hopes 
that it may take the same stand with American. 

Ths Spoetsmam's LiBnAET ; or Hints on the 
Hunter, Hunting, Hounds, Shooting, Game, Sporting, 
Dogs, Fishing, £c. By John Mills. Pp. 341. Price 
fl. Lea & Blanchard. The author of this work has 
devoted nearly his whole life to the stud^ and practice 
of the subjects of which he^trsats. This has # aabled 



him ta write a venr original book, and principally from 
his own practical xnowledge. One may consequently 
take it up with confidence, relying on the justness 
and sounaness of his observations and directions in all 
sporting matters. 

NAPOI.BON Aicj> BIS MABSBAL8.r-.-By J. T. Hoad- 
ley. In two volutnes. Price $1.25 each. Baker & 
Scribner, 145 Nassau Street The object of the author 
in writing this work, is declared to be, to correct the 
erroneous impressions that prevail respecting Napo- 
leon, and to group to^^ther some of the most^triking 
events of that dramatic period when he was marchiiu; 
his victorious armies over Europe. Being gifted with 
a fervent imagination, Mr. Heaaley in doing tiiis, we 
think, has gone to the other extreme, and given us aU 
the romance of war without its aedompanying horrors 
and crimes. His style is brilliant and poetic; and' 
whatever may be thought of his views of ttie subjects 
of his work, and his manner of treating them, the rs- 
suit is, that he has doubtless made a mghly popular 
and readable book. We understand that upwards of 
4,000 copies are already sold, and that the work has 
gone to a fifth edition. 

Miss BEBOBsa^s Dokxstio Riobipt Book.^— 
Designed as a Supplement to her Treatise on Domes- 
tic Economy. Pp. 293. Price 75 cents. Harper h 
Brothers. Miss Beecher says that she has aimed at 
the foHowing objects in this work. Finiy to funush . 
an original collection of receipts which shall embrace 
a great variety of simple and well-cooked dishes, de- 
sidled for every-day comfort and enjoyment Second^ 
to include in the collection onlvsuch receipts as have 
been tested by superior houseKeepers, and warranted 
to be the best Tatrd, to express every receipt in lan- 
guage which is short, simple, and perspicuous. 
Ffnurtk, tp furnish, such directions in regard to smaU 
dinner-parties and evening company as will enable 
any young housekeeper to perform her part, on such 
occasions, with ease, comfort, success, &c., tfc A 
fidr friend at our elbow, one who at least ought to 
know, declares that Miss B. has carried out her de- 
signs well in this book, and that it is the very best 
work of the kind for American housewives, within 
her knowledge. Having little experience in house- 
hold matters ourselves, we bow with deference to the 
above opinion, assuring our readers that they may de- 
pend upon it as likely to be more correct than any- 
thing we can give them. ^ 

A COHPLXTX SySTBX of BoOK-KBBPINO^-^impli- 

fied and adapted to the use of Farmers. Embracing a 
Set of Forms of Accounts for all the principal branches 
of business of the Farm. Compiled, arranged, and pre- 
pared, by T. C. Peters. Price $1. The author of this 
valuable work is himself a practical fimner, and 
knows well what is wanted for his brethren of the 
same occupation. We have seen nothing of the kind 
equal to this in its arrangement ; and a single copy 
may last a large former for years, and enable him to 
keep his accounts with great ease and accuracy. 

Impobtatioh of Cattlx.— a Short-Horn cow 
from the herd of Mr. Bates, of Yorkshire, England, 
arrived here in the packet ship New York, on the 13th 
ult She is a light roan color, of fine form, and a 

£«at milker. Another cow firom the same herd is to 
Uow soon. 

A DsLioBTFiTL CovvTKT RxsiDXNCXw — Bt re- 
ference to the advertisement of Messrs. Cook & Smith, 
it will be seen that the late residence and grounds ox 
Mr. Shaw, at, Astoria, are for sale. It is one of the 
most deligntftil we know of, enclosed by masses of the 
most beautiful hornbeam and evergreen hedges which 
we have seen in America. IndMd, they would do 
ci^t to England. The garden is very fine, and 
abounds with a profusion of the choicest kinds of fruit 
The hottfl« and outbuildings are px«t^ and coava&i«Dt. 
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REVIEW OF THE 

KZW YO»K, JUX-T 
4 



PftlCKK CUIULENT IM 

ASHES, PoU, per 100 lbs. 

?earls *)*" 

BALE ROPE, «'*>• 

B ARK, Qmercitfon, -ton, 

BEANS, White, »»w^ 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow Jb. 

BOLT ROPE, ••<lo- 

BONES, frotind, »>«»> 

BRISTLESf, Ameiiean, . i * }». 

BUTTER, Table, ?««to* 

Shipping. do. 

CANDLES, flfould, TaHow, do. 

SperRii Jo. 

Bteacle,.. • *>• 

CHEESE, do. 

COAL, Anthracite, tOOOlta. 

CORDAGE, AiBerican, jb. 

COTTON, do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 

Kentacky, do. 

FEATHERS, -Jb. 

I1.AX, American, • -do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Weatem, bW. 

Fancy,' • ....•do. 

Southern, do. 

Richmond Cily MiUi,... do. 

Rye, - -do. 

OBAIN— Whea^We•lenl, biuh. 

Soathem 'do 

RfB, do- 
Corn, Northern 00. 

Southern, Jo. 

Bailey «»• 

Oats, Northern, ,.»..... .do. 

Southern, • do. 

GUANO, »-...do. 

gAV,in bales, ••• ...••.. .100 Ibe 

HEMP , Roeaift, clewi, wn. 
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S3 00 
1 18 
26 
12 
40 
S5 
16 
9 
9 
S5 
90 
6 
600 
- 11 
6 
13 
13 
35 
8 
87 
M 
50 
75 
3-60 
90 
80 
G8 
56 
60 
58 
34 
36 
300 
45 
315 00 
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•American, wateMotted, 4?* ^% ?i 

American, dew-rotted, • • dp. 75 00 

BIDES, Dry SoQthem, «J 

HORNi'.V.V .'.V.'.V.'.'.T.*.' 100. 

LEAD, pig do. 

Sheet and bar, • •>»• 

HEAL, Cora •»>"• 

Corn, • An<^ 

MOLASSES, New Orieans, g^- 

MUSTARD, American,.... ;Jb- 

NAVAL SrrORES-Tar, bbl. 

Pitch,.. < do 

Rotin, do. 

Turpentine, do. 

Spiriu Turpentine, Southern, nl. 

OIL, Linseed, American do. 

Castor, do. 

Utfd, • do. 

OILCAKE, ....• -100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field bosh. 

PLASTER OFPARIS, r^^P' 

Ground, In bbU., of 300 lbs. 

PROVflSlONS-Beef, Mess, bbL 

Prime,^ do. 

Smoked, -lb. 

Rounds, In plcUe,* .do. 

Fork, Mess, • bbl. 

Prime, do. 
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It 



7 

34 00 
185 
30 
13 
5» 
65 
95 
13 
11 
38 



RKiCAiiKs.~./}<Jtet steady. CoVUim In ftir demand fbr export. 
F/Mirfirai. Jlf«rfdnll. Orstii selling freely. :«»ta*«« consi- 
derable inquiry. Taf *l»d ««»m scarce. FrwMWiu OBsetUed 
and dull. 9%guit has slightly declined. TMvm Utile in markeL 
Tobauo dull. WoU the same. 

Jtfoney is abundant for all business purposes. 

Stock* hftve undergone a slight improirement 

TAs vreotker has been most eztraordinaiy : cold rains sw^ 
oeeded by anexcesslvply hot sun, giving us greater extremes of 
heat, cold, and wet, than we have any recollection of ever befote 
experiencing. The crops have consequently sufibred somewhat ; 
"butTon the whole, aie tolerably weU secaied, and promise thus 
I fisr much moire than an average. 
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18 
00 
00 
4 
2 63 
15 00 
* 38. 
10 
t 68 
100 
- 50 
350 
88 
60 
00 
60 
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135 
338 
1 13 
650 
450 
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10 
00 
13 
11 
14 
13 
34 
9 
13 
00 
13 
00 
75 
00 
90 
. 70 
60 
63 
«60 
35 
• 88 
8 00 
59 
835 00 
185 00 
125 00 
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5 
4 
6 
9 
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35 

00 

13 

5 

300 

1650 

31 

31 

187 

106 
60 

400 
SI 



1 
1 
3 
1 



9 

7 



lb. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
• do. 



Laid, 

Bacon sides^ Smolced, 

In pickle, 

Hams, Smoked, 

Pickled, , 

Shoulders, Smoked do- 

Pickled, ;•••<}»• 

BICE, m\\». 

BAlrf, ...sa«k, 

Common, bush. 

SEEDS— Clover,.^ ••■•*'?: 

Timothy, 7 bush. 

Flax, clean, }<>• 

rough, ..« do. 

BODA, Ash, cont*g 80 per cent soda, ... .lb. 

Sulphate S(Mla, ground, -do. 

0UQAB, Mew Orleans, dp. 

SUMAC, American^. too, 

TALLdiir. .lb. 

TOBACCO, do. 

WmslLEY, American • gal. 

WOOLS, SaxQuy , .lb. 

Merino., do. 

Half blood, do. 

do* ....«•. 
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50 

00 

35 

900 

550 
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AcEHOWLKDOjtEKTs.— The Premium Llstof the New Haven, 
Conn., Cattle Show, Agricultural and HorticuUunU FaJ. to te 
held on the 1st of October, at Birmingham, Derby, CL; Sanae of 
the New Haven Horticultural Show, which takes place at New 
Haven, CU on the 33d of September, continuing three dnyu; 
Same of the Fairfield Co. Ag. Society Show, which takes irtace 
if Bridgepo?t,™ Oct 14 iSid 15. ^The Charter, ConsUtutton. 
and Bylaws, of the ClnclniMOl Hortleultuml Society, with a Re- 
port oV Its Transactions for 1843, '^and »5 ; Abstract pom the 
returns of Agricultural Societies In Mass. ; and Annual RfPort 
of™Ameri?an Institute for 1845: IntroducloryLecture deliver- 
edat Uie opening of the first Academical vear oJ-*eOiaji« Co. 
Scientific ud PSuiUcal Agriculroral Instftnte, May ». 1846, b¥ 
3!TS!nach; Byportof the Exhibition of the Buflalo Horticul- 
tural Society. 

To ConR«sPoiip«irrs.-M. W. PhUlw, T. G Peters, An «* 
Pennsylvanlan Parmer, C. N. Bamwit, James S. Peacock, Gee. 
VaU, A. B. D, Wm. J. Jones, and H. a Smith. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
jv«pfl«sma ^'•'^'^M^ 

fTaskington, Pa ••. ""''S'n'v^uSi 

SLLoMgyMo r Morton fcGriswold. 

L^^^ : -.{r^M^n??"* '''''• 

JTew OrlePM, ^- ^« ^£VMr^®^ci' 

«:«js2:'?*g:v \:;::;;;::!y.'.^j t!S^^ 

^CAms, oeo. * DenslowA; Webster. 

jSSSStf?, V.V.V.V.. ........ ..^. J. VlckeiT. Jr. 

"Mlw pi * Wm. palmer. 

icicaaiMia, rs •*..•• ^^ Tainler 

jiSSSrffK;-'iiirii^^^^ A. w Pool! 

nooMOMatu^ iSoLOKBoBXHSoir. 

General TravelUng Agents, J ^i^mo Swcemam.i 
Bound volumes ean be obtained of any of ow Agenta at fl.SS 
per volume. \ ' ^^___^__^-— ^— 
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FIELD AND GARDEN 8EED& 

tpK-. aniMirrfiMr bas been so often requested to add Gamen 

mpon^e fSmmt, and put np o*??"'!** ""• ^'^ •" 

GUANO. 

■ poUiMtCTTE FOR SALE. 
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PRINCESS LINNiCAN BOTANIC QARDENy 

Ftusfiingf Lcng Island, N. Y. 

Ust of PlRHto, Flow«M, &<)., exhibited at the First B^WAnDiial 
Exhibition of tbe Long IsIaqcI Hurtleultunl Society, At Flu^hingr, 
on the ITth and I2th of June, 1846, from the Ltnuflean Botanie 
Gardens and Nurseries of Wx. K. Pbincb ic Co. The most of 
the Roses were exhibited in frames for display, without beiny of- 
ftred fox premiums. 

ROSES. 

ROSES— Bbko A L.— Cypres, Cels Mnltiflora, Darius, Jacksonia, 
IjOiUs Philippe, Madame t ries Morel, Philippe, La Superbe, Fur- 
tadou Perfection. 

HOSES— TsA ScBN TXD.— Arch DutchessJTherese Isabelle, Bou- 
«re, Dremont, Josaphtee Malton, Moir«}, Nitida, Saffraao, Sllene, 
American White, Fleur de Cypresj La Desird, Barbot, Vommon 
Blush. 

ROSES— BouRioN.—Abb« Plamtier, Ameoaide, Aoidalie, Aa> 

SutineLelieur, Bosanquet. Bouquet de r lore, Oluire d« Rosamanes, 
enri Plaiitier, Julie de Loynes, Madame Breon, Thiafiait, Ma* 
dame- Desprds, Madame Newman, Paul JoMph, Keine du Conness, 
Cbmice de Seine and Biame, Madame Margat, Newman, Margi- 



ROSES— NouBTTS.—LamaniQe, Misa.Olegg, Madame Oticrin, 
Kykemene. 

ROSES— PBBPBTUAL.—Anttnous,'Dii Roi panache. Darius, 
Sbene. La Reine, Olobe^ Marie Denise, Palmyre. Ponotoee. 

ROSES— Htb. PrrPbtual.— Clementine Duval, Anbemon, 
Comte de Paris, Madame Laffay, Prinoe Albert, Queen Victoria, 
RiTer*s (Laffay), Ok>ire de Guerin, James Watt, Lady Fordwiok, 
Aagnstlne Mouebelct, La Bouquetlere, Itaure La Blaie, Emma 
Dampierre, Mrs. ElHott, L. Peel, Minerva, Due d' Enghfen, Lady 
Sejrmonr, Arioie, Requien, Dutchess de Moatmort'ney, Du Roi, 
loQg pedunole, St. Fiaere. Stri6, Helene Maret, Torridal Loop, de 
Boeuf, Comtesse Duchatet, Doctear Marx, Dutchess de Nemours, 
Dutcheis de Sutherland, Jnlie Dupont, Lady Alice Peel, Lane, 
Marquis de Boeclla. 

ROSES— Hyr. CiiiNBSB.— La Nnbienne. Madame Flantler, Ne 
Plus Ultra, PallMi panache, Sextus Pumplnius. Triomphe d' An- 
gers, Vandaels, Vclonr Episcopal. Violet de Befglqne, Wattes Ce* 
kstial, Belle Feronniere, PoUpr^, Sanspareil, Parigot, Duke of 
Sussex, Anzou, Assuerns, Brennus. Chatelaine. Comte Coutard, 
De Chenedel6, De Laage, Dnke of DeTtmshire, Fabrier, Flora Me- 
Iror, George the IV., La Grandeur. Louis Le Roi, Berangei^ Vi- 
b^rt, BouIIote, Limulienne, Flmbrlata. 

ROSES— Htb. Bourbon.- Celine, Coupe d'Heb6, Elfie Mer- 
OOBur, Henri Barbet, Hortcnse Le Roy, La Dauphine, Le Gout^, 
Majestueux, A Petales Mucrond, Strld, Belle de St. Cyr, Paul 
Perras. 

ROSES— FAiar.— Roseate. 

ROSES— MuLTiFLORA.— Lanre Dttonst, RniBelliana or Cot- 
taoe. 

ROSES— Hyb. Clihbino.— Plsntler, Triomphe de BoRvyner. 

ROSES— Ayrshibb.— Ayrshire Queen. 

ROSES— Moss.— Common Red, Crested, Crimson, Incarnate, 
Louise Colet, Luxembourg Crimson, Pompone fen, Princess Roy- 
al, Sage LeaTed, Soarlet De laFleehe, White Bath, White French, 
White Perpetual, D' Orleans, Afeuille lulsante, Angeliqne Quetier, 
Charlotte de Sor. Laucel. CeMnaj Panachi doable, Roujra, Rose- 
fonc^. Eclatante, Mrs. Wood, Pqmpon feu^ Unique de norence, 
MalTina, French Crimson, A gros Ihiit, FeuiUes Agathe, Charles, 
Pale Violet, Vilmorin, Variegated. 

ROSES— Alba.— Fellcitd Pannentier, New Blush Hip, Old 
White, Sophie de Bariere, Pompone Carnda. 

ROSES— pR<rvBNCB.— Odette de ChampdiTexB, Snow Ball, Roy- 
al Cabba^ Blush, Frelatte, Unique. 

ROSES— Dwarf Prov.— Rose de Juno. 

ROSES— Variboatbd Prov.— L^Hopftal, Coelmo Ridotphl, 
Comte de Murinais, Tibnile, Anmede, Belle Esquermolse. Belle 
Hermine No. C, Belle Hermine No. 7, Insigne Destekls, Pluton, 
Imperiale« Berime, Marjolin pourpre, Soeur Vincent 

ROSEb— HvnsiD Frovbncb.— Belle Sylvain, Blanche Flenr, 
Christine de Pisan, Donna Sol^ Feu brillant, Lee, Zeielle, Ma- 
dame Hnet, Glory of France. 

ROSES— G A LLiCA.— Leon the 10th, Arlequin, Fanny Parisot, 
Fontenelle, La Muskowa, New Village Maid, I^inach^ semi-dou- 
ble, Stella, Tricolor No. 1, Tricolor No. 2, Village Maid, The 
Prinoe, La Belle Mari6, Antonine d^Ormols, Vidua, Aurelie La 
Blaro. Boula de Nauteuil, CriTalis, Roi de Prusse, Dntchesi of 
BuccleiigMinMtfA Surprise, William Tell, Mignon bloolor. 

Monstraeux. "^ 

-Al. filanchard. Oielet 

tide, Black Merice. Champion, Cta- 

mo^^^^^^^^^^^BiSuperba, Imperiale, Iris Noir, La Belle 
Afrl^^^^^^^^^^Hiegresse, Le Seigneur d' Artxelaine, Ne- 
gro, ^^^^^^HBI^V)^ Proaerpine, Rebeoca, Regina Nlgro- 
ram, TuMHI^Wnu^T us. 

ROSES-^dmmbr.— Belle EQae. Bright Crimson, Dark Mar- 
bled, Diademe Superbe, Gamier rages. Grand Alexandre, Gran4 
Due, Grand Moustresse, Jaoqveline nnaehi. V Aimable d'Stors, 
Oniement de parade. Paragon, Petite Blush, Purple VeWet, Strik- 
tag Red, Transparent, Vioteire Bicajrve, VoUdatnn, AgrsBMrnt. 

ROSES— SwkBT Bbubs.— Double Margined Hip, RlegOi 
White American o « a-, 




ROSES— AusT. Ybllow.— Harrison's double yellow. 

Flowering Plants and Shrubs.— Kalmia LatifuUa alba, 
Ma^olia Macrophylla^ Magnolia Gracilis, Dcutsia iSeobra, €ypri- 
pedmm Apcctabile, Spirma fllipendula pleno, Geranium pnitense 
pleno. Campanula pemicifoUa alba pleno, Campanula pemicifolia 
cerulea maxima, Lychnis dioica pleno alM,'Hotteya Japonica, Blg- 
uonia Crucigera, New Honey Suckle ftom Oregon, Iris of fifteen 
▼arieties. 

PiCONiBs. — Humei, Whitleyi, Fragrans pleno, ReeresiS, Spedoss 
bieolor, Violacea, Alblflora iYagrans pleno. 

Grbbn-Hoitsb Plants.— Aloe albaspina, Thnnbergia Elata, 
Hydrangea Japonlea, Pittospomci reyolutum, Gardema floriday 
Gloxinia Canlesoens. 

Fuchsias.— Paragon, Maria, Venas Vietriz, Kentish Hero, Mai^ 
gtnate, Victory Superb. 

Strawbbrribs.— Gamestone Seariet, Large Flat Qantbola, 
Prince Albert, Prince's New Pine, Black Roseberry, Downton, 
Prince's Prince Albert Seedliiw, Crimson Cone, British Queen^ 
Hovey 'a Seedling, Boston Pine, Roral Soarlet, Prince's New Early 
Seedling, Victoria, Aberdeen or Dundee, Princess Alice Maude. 
Ross Phoenix. Myatt's Elisa J)eptft)rd Pihe, English White Wood, 
Prolific Hautbois, Hudson's any, Bishop's Orange, Royal Scarlet, 
Methven Scarlet, Georgian Scarlet. 

Rhubabb. — LeTiathan, Victoria, Dalley's New Saailet Giant, 
Early Tobolsk, Giant or Gollah, Wilmot's Early Red. 

RoBcrh Bzhibited by William R. Prinoe Ac Co., Jane 25t]i, 

1840. ' 

China.— Archduke Charles, Tancrede, Abelard, Mlrpada, Dar!« 
us. Mioland, Reine des Beiges. La Superbe, Le Camoefcs, Jeune Ar* 
cole, Caroline de Benri, Hermme, Joseph Desehlens, Red de Hol- 
lande, Msnes, Vjlqiiorin* 

Tb A.- White. Le Paotole, Floralle, Therese Isabelle, Moir«, Ma- 
dame RoBssel, Comte de Paris, Abricot^, Mirabile, Desire Roa^l, 
Arranoe de Nayarro, Belle Margueritte, Belle FaYorite, FeifreUon, 
Marechal Bugeaud. 

Bourbon.— Prinoesee de Modena. Uensequin. Amenaide, Anti- 
noQs, Anne Beluxe, Gaston de Panek, NewmanlL Abb6 Plantier, 
Don AlTar, Dumont de Courset, Paul Joseph, Parquin, SouTenJIy 
de Malmaison, Jobes Desgaehes, Madame Souehet, Julie de 
Loynes, La Oraeieuse, Belle Interetsante, Striped, Biaarine, Zu- 
lema, Madamfe Aude. Splendeps, Crimson Globe. 

NoUBTTB.— Vitellina, Alme Vibert, Clara WendeU. Monstreuse, 
Victoire Daumy, Nykemene, Nemesis, SoUhtare, Prince's Superb 
White, Boulogne. 

Pbrpbtual. — Grand Mdtaarqnt, Requien, Ferox de Onerin. 
Mogador, Billiard, Amanda Patenotte, White Damask, Du Roi 
blanehe, D'Esqnermes, Isaurs LabMe, Tougazd, Moheleda, Bour^ 
pre, Minerra, Joeephine Antoinette. 

Hybrid Pbrpbtual.— Louis Bonaparte, Due d'Aumale, Juli« 
Dupont, Madame Ln&yi Prineesse Helene. Ctementine DuybI, 
Dutchess of Sutherland, Prince Albert, Beck. La Reine, Melania 
Comu, David de Angers, Augustine Mouehelet, Morqulso Boeella, 
Dutchess de Montmorency. 

Hybrid Chinbsb.— Beranger, Duke of DeYonthire, Vandaelt, 
Vibert. 

Hybrid Bot7RB(rN.-rJoasine, Victor Hugo, Hortense Lcroj. 

Hybrid Clihbino.— Triumph of Bolwyller. 

Hybbid Pbovbmcbv— Belle Sylvain. 

Provbncx. — Unique White. 

Variboatbd Provbncb.— Superb Striped Unique, Meeteo^ 
Rouget de Lille, Cosimo Ridolphi. 

DwABP Pbovbncb —Pompone de la Queue. 

Macartney.- Double White, Pink Maria LeoDida. 

Fairy.— Lllipntienne, Roseate. 

3orRSAULT.— Amadis, Gracilis. 

Mdltiflora.— Double White. 

Moss.— Cellna, Blush. Sage leared, White French, White Per* 
petuaL Louise Colet, Feuille Agathe, Etna, Asepetala Unrdy, 
Splendens, Orleans, Variegated. 

MicROPtiVLLA.— Rosea. 

Variboatbd Gallica.-^ Village Maid. 

PRAIRTB.— Caridori Allan, Anna Maria, EYaCorinne, Serapbine, 
Baltimore Belle, Queen of the Prairies, Mrs. Horey. Fatfana, Ra- 
nnnoulifiora, Linnsean Hill Beauty. Triumphant, Pride of Wash- 
ington, Prince's Gracilis, New SeeiUng Blush. 

ALBA^Felicit« Pannentier, New Blush Hip* 

Gallica.— Boula de Nauteuil. 

Hybrid.— Manetti, Helene Matet* 

DAMASX.^Madame Hurdy. 

Flowbrs.— Iris of Yarious species, Larg«BliM demstlB, Cyprl- 
pedlums, ftie. 

STRAWBnBiBs.— MonteTideo Pine, monstroofl slaa. 



PATENT 8YRINQE8 AND GARDEN ENGINES. 

Manuthetnred and lmpn>T«d by M. Pool, and sold at tbe New 
York Agricultnral Warenouae. Price oCByrlngei ftom fM to fOl 
Garden Engine from |85 to tao. 

A. B. ALLEN, No. 187 Water Street, N.Y. 

IMPROVED BERGEN PLOW. 

Tbn snbscrlber has Jnst received a lot of the above PloWf « 
JDa&ttfaetnred by B. Meyer. Newark, N. J. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Wblcr Btieet, N. T< 
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FOR 6ALC9 AT ASTORlAy L. I. 

▲.deUghtflil Country Resldeoee— Honie, Barn, Io»<H<yaM, 
^., with 3 acrM of Land, highly ott1tiT«led->beaiitifnl Hedsu, 
Bhnibbery, and Plowen, abundance of Fruit of all kinds, a nae 
vl«w of the East ftiver-^Charchet, Schools, Pkytichias— lacUl> 
flat for communicating with the dty evttry ho^r o/thft day. In- 
deed, everything that i« desirable in a country residence. For 
ftinher parUcnlan inquire of COOK 4t SMrril, 68 Booth St. 

raiNCrs PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

Wm. R. Prince k. Co., Flnahlng, having devoted great atten- 
tion to this flmlt, now oiBnr the most celeoiaied collection Mist- 
ing in Antftca or Ruope, enAradnc all the choicest varietiee 
recommended by the London Bart Bocle^, and the moet estl- 
inalble of other oomtrles, ^eluding several splendid seedlings 
adglnated by themselves and others. The eezuality of ef ery 
▼artety has been Investigated, and such plants and directions 
will be Aurnlabed, ts will insure abundant crops. There is no 
■uoh thing aa Strawberries beconiin| barren when properiy man- 
aged. They can be transplanted irooi August to November. 
Prlmoidlan, the finest and most prodndve early oimson viuiety, 
large, proAise bearer, one of our seedlings, and now first offered, 

Sper doaen. Large early scarlet $1 per 100. Gamstoae sear- 
; tl for 95 or tS per 100. Crimson Pine, large, fine, and pro- 
lific, another of our new seedlings, $S per doien, and 93 for SS. 
Crimson Cone, one of the most splendid, large, bright crimson, 
high flavor, profuse bearer, unrivalled, t3 for 60 and $5 per 100. 
Pnnce Albert (true sort), Coul late scarleL Iowa and WUlay, tl 
per doiea and IB for 50. Alice Maude, ueptfdrd Pine, Core's 
seedling, Boston Pine, and Bulst's Prixe, SLBO per dosen. Piesl- 
dent and Clara Victoria, 93 for ft. Bwainstooe, Black Roeebeiry 
and VictSrta, «! for 25 and 9&per 100. Black Prince, Georgian 
Bcailet, late, and Bishop's seedling, beautifhl and prolific SI for 
25 and 93 per 100. BritUh Queen, Myatt's Ella, ]H[vatt*s Pine, 
Etton and Old Pine, all fine fiavor but poor bearers, $1 for 96 and 
t9 to f 3 per 100. Hovey*a seedling, Bishop's Orange, Ross 
Phmnix or Keen's seedling, and Roseberry. fiOets. for 96, and f 1.S0 

Cr 100. Dundee, Hudson's Bay, and Hethven, Si per 100. 
»yal Scarlet, Old Seaxlet, Melon and Downton, noMMerate bear- 
ers, 50cto. for 95, and #1 per 100 Hudson (of Cincinnati) graat 
bearers,«l for 25. andgSJU per 100. Proliflc, Laige flat and 
Oieenllaatbota,i8for9SandSeperlOO. White and red running 
Alpine Everbearing, Si for 50 ; White and Red Bush do. 91 for 
85. Common Eng&sh Red Wood rerroneoasly called Stoddard's 
Washington Alpine) fl per 100. English White Wood, 91 iw 
100. Very large quantides at a redoctloB. Orders not less than 
95 (cash enclosed) will meet prompt attention. 

N. B. All orders muet be seat direct to us, and no plants are 
ftom us, unless our printed bill and signatnre accompany them. 



HEW YORK AQRIOULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Just received a few of Bryants celebrated Premium Fanning 
Bfilla, a superior artlele to any in use. Price flmn 9^1 to 9V- 

Also a largs supply of Sinclair's, Thorn's, Stevens', and Ho- 
Tey's Stalk. Straw, and Hay Cutlon. Price fton fB to 930« 

Com SheUers orall patterns, flrom 97 to 930. 

Boir Stone Mills, of various pa tte rn s, flom 19 to 38 inch alOBas. 
Price from 995 10 9100. 

Improved Horse Powers, Ross*i. Warren's. Trimble's, and 
T&j^ln's— Also Wheeler's celebrated Railway Fbwer. 

Threshers of dlAient patterns, with or without Separators. 

Also Cora and Gob Crashers, Cora Shellers, with MUl attached 
forgriadl0g, a new and good article. Pike 919. 

Clover and Sugar Mills, and Root Cutters. 

Boggles, Nonrse It Mason's celebrated Centre-draught Plows, 
of all patterns and sines. 

Mew York cheap Sonlhera Plows, made up by Patent Maehl- 
nery, of best White Oak timber, and fint>iate quality of castings, 
coftsistlng of the following patieras :— 

No.lOi 

" 111 

M 19" 

Can, 

l«o.9,M.frCo. 
" 8>M. frOa 
•< 4. M. It Co. 
" UDuteher's. 
*' 9 Oltta 
Nob. 18, Id, 90, 91, Miner it Horton*s. 

Castlnts for all the above, at very low prices. 

Also lleyer*s Improved Premium Benen Plows, made up tita 



■nperlor 



A. B. ALLEN, f^ Water Street, N.T. 



DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 

The Snbaeriber otfen for sale his entire herd of theroQ^-bred 
Porham Cattle. It consists of bulls, cows, heifors, and nlvee, to 
the number of 95 head. It has been bred with peatcare, and 
With especial raforeace to lis detrf properties. For pedijpees, 
nee the American Herd Book ; and for aknowlediB of UUa stock, 
I would refer to A. B. Allen, 187 Water Street, New York. For 
Ikmher particulars Inquire of PAOLI LATHROP. 

i^BoaShQadleyFkUa, Mass., Aug., 1810k 9t 



THE AMERICAN AQRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, by Saxtom It Bfcuie, 905 Broadway, New 
Tork, eontalnlng39 pages, royal octavo. 

TERM^-One Dollar per year In advBMe ; Haee eopiea fotTww 
DollarB ; eight copies for Five Dollan. 

When Agricaltural SodetieB order the work for distribution, 
among the members, the price will be only FIFTT CENTS a 
year, for the Monthly Nomber% «nd SEVENTr-FlVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be expected that thesa 
orders come oflkially, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. . The object In putting our periodica) at this very 
low rate is, to lieaefit the farming community more eitMttlvely 
than It could otherwlre be done. We hope, henceforth, to se» 
the Agriculturist In the hands of every Farmer and Planter In tlis 
country. 

Each number of the Afftcnltulst conMdas hut One sheet, and 
latranspcrted by mall mider the same legalatlons as newspanen, 
viz. : Jreg any mstaace not over 30 miles ftom iu place of palmeft- 
tlon: over this and within 100 miles, or losChy town in the Smts 
of New York, mu etmt postage on each number, and ens e«dcAn(f 
emt§ if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Back Volumes of Thb Ambmoaii AeucDunntisT. witk 
tables of contents complete, for sale at 9iM each ; ete- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth, $1.95. These are hand- 
some, tasteftil books, a^d make very desirable praminms for dis- 
tribution with AgricnUuAl BocletlM, and should also find place 
in aU our IHstdet School libraries. They ooaetitttle the best and 
most complete treatise on Amtrican FwBlng, Stock -Brsedlag, 
and Horticulture, extant Wh6n several cq^sare otdered,a 
liberal discount will be n^de. 

EdlttwB of newsnapen noticing the numbenof this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be fonushed a eopy gratis, upon eendiag 
snch notlee to this oiBce. 

PERUVIAN QUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 

Tlw subscriber keeps this supeilor fortiUaer conataatly mi 
hand for sale, in bags, barrels, half barrels, and ken. It conws 
direct ftom the Agent of the Fsravlaa Company, aaia la wamamd 
genuine and of a first rate quality. 

Five tons and over 9 cents per lb. 

One ton and under five ions 91-8 do. 

Half a ton and under one ton*-. 91-4 do. 

Under half a ton 91-9 do. 

This Guano Is packed In bMs welling ftom 190 to 150 Ibl.; 
barrels, ttxm 990 to 950 Ibe. ; half barrels fkom 415 to 130 Ibe. ; 
kegs aibout 00 lbs. each. When a laiger quantity than one 
ton is taken, it is expected It will be in bags. No aUowanoe 
for tare, and ho charge for paeksgee. Cartage extra. 

A. B. ALLEN, ISTWater Street, N. T. 

TO QAftDENERS AND NURSERYMEN. 
Cttt-im TlaUi$§ vr XvmiMg StUkif&r Sals.— This is a recant 
invention, and la so constraeted as to reeeive the name of any 
seed* jjrfant, or tree, under a ^aas cover, thns keeping it safe and 
always distinct to be seen. They will last half a century, and 
are very cheap, eaetiag only 50 cents to 91.50 per doien. 



CONTENTl OF AUGUST NUMBER. 

To Postmasters ; Do not mix your Potatoes ) 

Prench Mode of Drying Pean J " 

New y«rk Farmers* Club 

Self-Acling Machine for Raising Water, or Water Ram 

Farm and Villa of Mr. King \ 

The Alpaca, No. 3 r Flax Machine j'" 

Do the Races of Fhiit Trees wear out 1 I 

. HearyW. Edwards :Theo97 of Knight ReAited <**** 
Culture or the Grape and Manuncture of. WIbo ) 

From N. Longworth | •*•• 

Dairy Cows : Raising Orsla at the Sooth, { 

Alexander McDonald ; Glass MUk Paai ( 

Disease of Fowls, 8. : Sheep Huebandry, I • 

Jacob N. Blakesiee J 

might In Grain not produced by the Berbenry Bush, ) 

Browne's Trees of America; A Review of the > 

ApriLNp. of the Agricuttarist, Reviewer > 

Gardening, No. 6, L.T. Talbot 

Vindication of the Duto of Kent's BUawb e i i y , 

N. Longworth ; what Is Blight 1 
Htaits on the Construction of Fhrm-Hooeea, A 
Preservation and Application of Menu 
Clueries on Butler Making, A ifobscri! 
Domestic Fish Ponds/ Na 8, D^Jay ^ 

To make Bacon 

New York State Agricultuml Show.. 4* 
Pennoek*s Seed and Grain Plantw » ' 
Management of Honey Bees. No. 9, T. 
Cultivation of Corn, M. C. M. Hammond. 
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'FEBNCH MODE OF MAKING APPLE 
BUTTER. 

In France, a kind of jun, or apple butter, called 
raainl comooa', is prepared by Dolling apple* In 
nnfenDeatea wine. Tne tnust or wine stuiuld be 
rednced by boiling to one-half ol ita balk, to be 
continually skimmed ag (reah scitm arises, and 
aftervartts stnined through a cloth or a fine 

The apples are tJien pared, ent into 

put into this liquor (raicine) and li 
gently over a ^re, with a continual stirrii 
wooden spatula or slice, till the apple Wcomes 
tborooghty amalgamated with the liqnor, and the 
whole forms a kind of mannalade, which is ex- 
tremely agreeable to ths taste. 

When prepared in the northern departments of 
France, the raisine, after the first boiHog, skimming, 
and straining, is set in a cool place for twenty-four 
hours, when a saline liquor, like a scum^, appears 
on the surface. This is removed, and the liquor 
■tr^ued, before it is mixed with the apples, a 
above. This scum consists principaily of tartarii 
acid, which nould spoil the raisioe, and prerents i 
from keeping sweet, but which is-not perceivabli 
when the grapes, from which the wine Is made 
hare been ripened in a southern climate. Thi 
rusine, when pronerlr prepared, is sweet, but with 
a Blight flavor ot acidity, like lemon-juice mixed 
with honey. The best raisine is made tn B 
gundy. In Ncirmaiiily, a similar marmalade 
composed of cider nnd pears, much resemhiing the 
" apple-bult0f," ot " apple. sauce," of the Unrted 
States ; but it is not eo good as the raisini, being 
apt to ferment. Id some cases, the pears aie put 
iiffo an earthen vessel without water, and placed in 
a baker's oven, after the bread has been drawn, 
previously to mixing with water. 

The bestiaisineu couidered rery wholesome, 



particularly for children, who eat it spread on 
bread, and for persons in delicate health, whose 
stomachs will not bear butter. In Italy, the raisine 
■ eaten with gnoaJU and other preparations of In- 
dian com, and with maccaroni, to gire a flavor to 
these dishes; There is nothing better to make a 
dinner relish, and we would aLways have it, or 
apple, ot cranberry sauce, if possible, 

PRESERVATION OP APPLEa 
Apples intetided to be preserved (or winter and 
spring use, should remain upon the trees until 
quite ripe, which usually takes place at the coming 
of the first heavy frosts. They should then be 
placked from the trees by hand, in a fair day, and 
packed up immediately in ca^s, in alternate layer* 
of dry sand, plaster, chaff, saw-du^t, of bran, and 
conveyed to a cool, dry place, as soon as possible. 
The sand or saw-dust mar be dried in the heat of 
summer, or may be baked in an oven at the lime 
required to be used. The peculiar advantages 
arising from packing apples in sand, are exi'lained 
and commented upon as follows, by the late Mr. 
Webster, author of the "American Piclionaty of the 
English Language." •' let, Thesaud keeps lheapple« 
from Ihe air, which is eiaential to their preserva- 
tion ; ad. The sand checks the evaporation or per- 
spiration of the apples, thus preserving in tnein 
their full flavor— at the stme time any moisture 
yieldeil by the apples is absorbed by the sand — so 
that the apples are kept dry, and all muslinesa ia 
prevented. My pippinp, iu May and June, are aa 
fresh as when first picfed. Even the ends of *-: 
otems look as if ju»t separated from the twigs; 3d, 
The sand is equally a preservative from frost, rats, 
&e. But after the extreme heat of June lakes 

Elace. all apples speedily lose their flavor, and 
e^ome insipid." - 
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tUFORTATIDN OP PtTBE BBBD fifBRTNO SHEEP. 



I IMPORTATION OF PURE BRED MERINO 

SHEEP. 

It will be recollected we mentioned in the Agri- 
culturist of last year, that Mr. John A. Taintor, of 
Hartfoi^, Ct.» had sailed for England in the month 
of May, with a view of making a |[eneral toar in 
Europe; and (hat a paramount object with him 
durihe his absence, would be the inspection of the 
best, nne-woolled flocks of France, Germany, and 
Spain, for the purpose of selecting some choice ani- 
msds from them for an importation into the United 
States. We know no man in America so well 
qualified to make these selections as Mr. Taintor ; 
for his father was largely interested in the earlj 
importations of the Spanish Merinos, and their 
BUDsequent breeding ; and the son was with him in 
the same occupation from boyhood, followed up by 
extensive deafings in wool from that time to the 
present In this way he had the best opportunity 
of obtaining a thorough knowledge of the animals, 
and the best system of rearing and breeding them, 
together with an intimate acquaintance with the 
wants of the manufacturers, and that quality and 
style of wool most suitable for their general pur* 
poses. Thus qualified to make selections, Mr. 
xaintor has spent about ^fifteen mootiis in looking 
over the govemment and private flocks in the north 
«nd south of France, and amon^ the Pyrenees ; in 
the mountains and plains of Spain ; and in Saxony, 
Prussia, and Austna, including Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia. . All this was done under peculiarly favor- 
able circumstances, and such as are not soon likely 
to occur to any one again. The result -is, from 
these flocks, he has been permitted to. choose such 
sheep as he wanted. Four Saxon bucks and four 
ewes of his selection, from the Electoral and the 
equally celebrated Baron de Spreck's flocks, came out 
in the ship Atlantic, from Bremen, for Mr. Scovifle, 
of Connecticut, a notice of which we gave at pages 
198 and 203 of our current volume ; and three 
Merino bucks and twenty-three ewes arrived with 
him in the ship Patrick Henry, Capt Delano, from 
Liverpool, on the Ist of August last. 

Altnough* we had a good opportunity of seeinf 
these sheep on board ship after their arrival, and 
again when transferred to the steamboat for Hart- 
ford, yet this was not sufficient to satisfy us ; ac- 
Gordindy, after they had been at home about a 
fortnight, we went on there to examine them more 
particulaii^, and see them shorn, they having come 
out with tneir fleeces on. The rams being young, 
we will dismiss them by saying, that they are the 
most promising animals of their breed we ever saw, 
and when fullflprown, will weifh at least from 225 
to 250 lbs. ea<£. The sire of one was sold the 
past season for $500. He sheared 23 lbs. of un- 
washed wooL 

To eive an idea of the ewes, we measured them 
after tney were shorn, and found they varied from 
25i to 29 inches in height over the withers; 
and lest it may be thought this superior height is 
attained by extra lon^Iegs.^e vrill add, that the 
height of the under side of their bodies from the 
ground, was from 9i to 12 inches; which, ac- 
cording to our observation, is no greater in propor- 
tion to their size, than that of gooa American Meri- 
no sheep. Their weights we took after being shoai' 



They varied from 124 to 153 lbs. Some of them 
were quite thin in flesh, the largest especiallvy 
which, if in fine condition and her fleece on, would 
weigh at least 200 lbs. 

Tne following is the weight of their fleeces'un- 
washed. W^ took them onrselves in tHe presence 
of several witnesses, and as fast as shorn irom the 
ewes' backs. The scales we used did not mark less 
than one quarter of a pound, which will account 
for the absence of odd ounces. 



No. 17...... 13 ibs. 

" 37 15 " 

64 16 3^ " 

71 141-2 ** 

84 16 1-8 " 

87 161-4 « 

94 17 ** 
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The fleeces were about fourteen months old, but 
they had lost some on their vojrage out, and on ac- 
count of the lateness of the season, were not shorn 
near as close as it is customary ; besides, on seve- 
ral of them, from half to one pound of the wool was 
left on the heads and legs, for the purpose of giv- 
ing an idea of their fleeces to those wno may call 
hereafter to look at them. Taking all these mings 
into consideration, it was the uimnimous opinion 
of several sheep-masters present, that the wool* 
clipped from these ewes was not more than would 
have been equivalent to one year's growth. 

We shall not compare the weight of these fleeces 
"mih what is generally termed dean fOOjAed wool, as 
it is the most uncertain and unsatisfactory comparison 
whidh can be made, for when it comes to be cleansed 
by the manufacturer, it will vary in loss from 20 to 
50 per cent, just as die case may happen. It was 
the unbiassed opinion of several wool dealers pre- 
sent, a& our own, that the shearing above would 
yield ^east 35 lbs. of deansed wool, fitted for 
manufsSRuring without further loss, out of every 
100 lbs. shorn. The fourteen ewes yielded 216 lbs. 
unwashed, which would be equivalent to 75 lbs. 10 
oz. thoroughly cleansed, or an average of 5 lbs. 6 oz. 
per head. If any of our readers are desirous to 
Know what this would come up to, dean washed, 
they may safely add one third. This would bring 
the average as wool growers usually dispose of 
their fleeces, to 7 lbs. 3 oz. per head — a 3rield totally 
unprecedented in this country. The usual average 
weight of good Merino ewes is about half this. 
The average of the flocks in Europe from which 
these sheep were chosen, is, for rams from 15 to 17 
lbs. per head; for ewes 11 to 13 lbs., unwashed. 
The average price of such wool in its unwashed 
state, is 26 cents per lb. of our money. 

These i^eep show great vigor of constitution, 
and are remarkably well formed, with enormous 
dewlaps and folds all over the carcass. Their 
. fleeces are very close, thickly covering the head 
and Im as well as the body, and are uncommonly 
even, the wool being nearly as eood on the flanks 
as on the shoulders, while its felting properties are 
unsurpassed. In fineness of ouality it is equal to 
the best American Merino. To those who have 
good pastures and are desirous of breeding a large, 
strong* haidy flock, yielding wool fine enough 



STEVEMS' PATENT FSKCB. — SHOW OP B. T, STATX tO. BOCIBIT. 

the belter qnalitiea of broadcloth, here an 
maU for them. 

If Mr, Taintor's time and liSTellinK expeiuee be 
taken into coniideratioD. the cost of these sheep 
would be enonnoUB. He has not been at the 
trouble and expeDse of this importalioD nilli a 
view of making money from it, but to please him- 
self. He will also breed them for hisown pleasure 
and to occupy his leisure hours with a usefal hob- 
hj. Ewee From the flock wilt not be for sale at any 
price; but the ram lambs will probably be oSerea 
to thoM who wish to pDrchascin September, 1847, 
■nd annually thereafter, at prices doabtless much 
below what it would cost to import them. 

We consider this one of the most important im- 
poitanoDs of fine-wooUed sheep ever made into the 
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United Stales, and (bat Mr. Taintor deserres the 
gratitude of his country for it He has made ar- 
rangements in Europe for a few others of a similar 
superior chaiRcter to follow these next seasou, and 
as often thereafter as it may be adrisable to mak^ 
a fresh cross, to that flock-masters may not only 
be satisGed as 'to the character of his produce, but 
have an opportunity also of getting a fresh crOM 
themselves from his flock whenever iicceMary. • 

One ram and seven ewes have been placed by 
Mr. Taintor, in the hands of Mr. Francis Hotch, u 
Butternuts, Otsego County, N. Y. ; another tarn hu 
been sent to Mi. L. G. Binriiam, of Willjston, Vt, 
to breed to bja Rambouillet Merino flock, purchased 
last year of Mr. D. C. Collins. Hartford, Ct., a no- 
tice oJF which appeared ia oiu last voliune. page 382, 



STEVENS' PATENT PENCE. 



StBVEHB* PiTEKT 

Hr. Joseph SnriKS, of North omberland, Sara- 
toga County, New York, has recently invented a 
mode of constnicting fences on a new plan. Tke 
posts are made of the nme composition as common 
bricks, being burnt or baked to the consisMncy of 
a hard, arch brick. They are set in the ground 
diagonally, or eonter-wise ; a tenon is made on the 
top of each post, on which is placed a coupling 
block for the top rail to rest upon, and fattened to 
it by a pin or nail, which nniles the wliole fence 
firmly together ; the bottom rail is notched at each 
end, so as to brace the posts firmly, and is support- 
ed by the paling or picket*. It will be seen ttut in 
this mode d( construction, there are no tenons in 
the rails, thiu proventiug rot oi decay in the 
wooden port. 

The durability of the posts of this fence being 
slmoat iropehshable, ia alone sufficient to entitle it 
to attention; and in addingto this its beauty — being 
really ornamental — and, above all, its cheapness; 
appears to tender it a useful and valuable dis- 
covery. 

Perhaps there ie no improvement at the present 
day, more needed or more called for, than that of 
fences; fanners in particular, who are subiectlo 
SQch great npense in constructing in the old man- 
ner, and a constant tax in repairing them, while the 
materials they now use are yearly becoming more 
scarce, and their expenses consequently greaier, 
will do well ]o look into (his matter, and avail 
themselves of the opportunity o^red, to obtain a 
cheap and durable article. The inventor has as- 
certained by experiment that this fence can be 
conetracled as cheaply as any ordinary kind now 



FkHcx?— Tra. 63. 

Saow or tbe New Yose State Ao. Socttrr. — 
Let onr readers bear in mind that this Show will 
take place at Aubuni, ob the 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
of this month. The place is easily reached by the 
rreat Western railroad, which passes directly 
tarough it. Auburh is a beautiful town, in tb» 
heart of a highly fertile coantry, and the accommo- 
dation for visitors there we understand is most 
ample. The show will be a grand farmers' festival, 
and we hope to see a large number of them present, 
with their families. They will find much io admire 
there, and something we trust to instracl them. 
We hare no doubt it will be one of the best, in 
many respects, that the Society has yet held. Much 
interest is manifested in i(, and extensive prepaim> 
tions are on foot to render it all it should be. 



Stmptohb or Disease in Anihau. — A fall and 
frequent pulse, lose of appetite, dejected head, and 
a languid or watery eye, with a disposition to lie 
down m a dark or shady place, are certain marks, 
in all brute animals, of one of the most frequent 
diseases with which they are affected— (hat is, the 
fever. The watery eye, an inability to bark, OT 
barking with a stertorous boBrseness, indicate the 
approach of madness in Ihe dog. The elevation of 
the hair on the back of a cat, and its not falling 
upon its feet, when thrown from a moderate height, 
are 'the premonitory signs of that disease, which 
has long proved fatal to that species of animal both 
in Europe and America, The tail of a horse lowng 
Its regularity 'of motion ftom side to side, indicates 
that ne ia indisposed, and the oart in whish hii 
disease is seated is pointed oot W'one of his ean 
inclining backwards to the side aoccted. The seat 
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NEW VOKK* FARttfiUS' CLTTB. 



of di^ase in the abdomen, where the signs are 
concealed, may be known by pressing the hand 
upon his whole belly. "When the diseased part is 
pressed, he will manifest marks of pain. 

t NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

At a late meeting of this club, Mr. Turell pre- 
sented the following humorous report in the PoMs- 
i^outh Journal of tne New Hampshire Legislature 

on the 

Bounty cm Crows.^lS/Lr. Clark said as the gentle- 
man from Alstead (Mr. Vilas) and the gentleman 
from New Ipswich (Mr. Preston) were in their 
seats, he moved that the report of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Manufactures, in relation to killing 
crows and giving bounty thereon, be taken up, 
which motion prevailed. 

The resolution declared that it was inexpedient 
to legiriate upon the subject. 

The bill, which had been referred to the commit- 
tee, was read. 

Mr. I^eston said he was much obliged for the 
courtesy of his friend from Manchester in giving 
him an opportunity to speak on this subject. He 
should, in the common parlance of the day, * tender 
his services,* not to the Governor, but in defence of 
his poor colored friend, the crow. It had been said 
that the crow did great injury to the corn lield of 
the farmer. H6 (Mr. P.) did not believe it, and he 
did not believe that the farmers of the State de- 
manded any such law, certainly the true interests 
of the farmer did not in his opinion demand it. A 
study of the habits and food of the crow would con- 
vince any one that the crows were not the disciples 
of Dr. Graham, but quite the contrary. Their food 
was mostly made up of worms and insects, which 
would do ten times the injury that w^as ever expe- 
rienced from the crow, were it not that the crow, by 
destroying them, prevented injury to com crops and 
to all kind of crops. 

The crow did not meddle with vegetable substan- 
, ces or with com, until he had made a thorough 
* search for worms, and made a return of * non est in- 
ventus t* and that his appetite was in * no part satis- 
fied [laughter]-^ then, and not till then, did the 
crow commence depredations upon the farmer's 
field. 

He (Mr. P.) said he believed that if the farmer 
made proper exertions, he could keep the crows 
away — ^the farmer could provide proper ways for 
frightening them away. Farmers were not gene- 
rally aware of the immense benefit derived from 
the laboFS of the crow. For one, he professed to 
be a farmer, and had for a long time cultivated a 
considerable amount of land, and he had yet to 
learn that crows did more injury than benefit to the 
farmers' crops. He would relate one instance. 

He had a piece of com between two pieces of 
"woods, in one of whidi, if anything can be judged 
by the noise* there was a family of crows. The 
crows constantly passed over his field of corn, day 
after dav, and hour after hour, without touching a 
hill, and passed down into a meadow at some cUs- 
tance. He had the curiosity to examine the spot 
where the crows visited, and he found that the grass 
Was dry and withered in many places, caused by the 
ravages of the woims under the turf. Here the 



crows had been protecting the farmer, by destroying 
the worms which they found there. From that 
spot the crows had furnished their young with food, 
and as long as worms could be found did not touch 
the corn. Fanners did not fully appreciate such 
efbrts of the crow, and the good effects resulting 
therefrom. There might be some particular in- 
stances when injury was done, but all -considered 
the crow of incalculable benefit to the farmer. 

Cases were so rare where crows did injury, that 
he should enter the plea for them in such cases, 
which was offered by a distinguished lawyer of a 
neighboring State, that of somnambulism, and if this 
was not entertained, he should consider this whole 
proceeding as illegal, it being an attack upon an 
office heldby law, for Shakspeare*s reports have it 
that crows are the ''executors of dead horses." 
[Laughter.] 

He afterwards called the crow the " administra- 
tor de bonis non," which he translated as admtnis- 
trafor on bones^ and appealed to his learned friend, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Education, for 
the correctness of his translation. [Laughter.] He 
gave as another reason against the bill, that as 
crows were not the intraders upon this soil, but the 
real aborigines and joint occupants of the soD, they 
should not be driven off until a year*s notice. 
[Laughter.] 

Further, they were native Americans, and he waa 
opposed to a law cutting off the heads of natives. 

He would further submit whether it would not 
be better to refer this matter to the Committee of 
Incorporations, and let them weave around the 
crows all the restrictive features of laws which 
have been passed for a few years in this State, and 
see if they would not conclude that it, was a good 
State to emigrate from. [Lauzhter.] 

Mr. Peabody said he shoulago against the bill — 
If such a bill as this passed he should go for one 
to destroy the mosquito, for the mosquito was the 
more injuirious bird [laughter], certainly more 
sanguinary. 

Mr. Parker, of Fitzwilliam, did not like the fea- 
tures o1 the proposed bill. It imposed upon the 
select-nien the duty of cutting off the crow's head. 
He happened to be one of the select-men of the 
town he represented, and he objected to setting a 
guillotine in front of his door for the purpose of 
taking off crows' heads. [Laughter ] if the bill 
passed he hoped that it would be amended so that 
the one that brought the crows would cut off their 
heads. 

Mr. Vilas differed with the gentleman from New 
Ipswich, in relation to the beneficial results of the 
labors of crows. Perhaps there may be some way 
to keep off the crows, but it required that the means 
should be more scientifically understood, than was 

Generally the case at this time, among farmers. 
*erhaps the gentleman from New Ipswich (Mr. 
Preston), being half lawyer and half farmer, might 
weave a net of such a kind that the crow would be 
glad to keep clear from it. 

Mr. Preston replied to some remarks of Mr. 
Vilas, after which the question was taken on the 
adoption of the resolution declaring it inexpedient 
to legislate upon the subject, and it was decided in 
the negative. [A just conclusion — ^we vote for 
the crows*} 



APPLICATION OF GYPSUM OK PLASTER OF PARIS — ETC. 
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APPUCATION OF GYPSUM OR PLASTER 

OP PARIS. • 

Qround plaster, applied as a fertilizer, is so 
well known, and its properties and uses so well 
established, that it is presumed that most intelligent 
farmers are perfectly acquainted with everything 
concerning it. It is extensively used, and is very 
advantageous to clover, beans, peas, turnips, cab- 
bages, &c. ; but it does not appear to answer so 
well on natural meadows, for ^rain crops, nor on 
wet, or very poor lands, containing but little vege- 
table matter, nor is it thought to be of much use in 
places approximate to the sea. It is extensively 
used in composts in barn-yards and stables, and in 
neutraUzing decayed or putrescent substances, in 
vaults, urine tanks, &c. ; and is advantageously 
employed with green manures, and as a top-dress- 
ing of rotted dung or compost, to which it gives 
lemarkabliB activity. 

The quantity of g3rp8um used per acre varies 
from half a bushel to five bushels, depending upon 
the quantum of substances in the ground on which 
the component parts of the gypsum operate, or are 
by them operated upon. In proportion as these are 
scarce or abundant, the effects are produced in a 

greater or less degree. And when they are ex- 
austed, or where they do not exist, no quantity 
whatever will produce any agricultural benefit. 
If a greater quantity be used, tnan is required to 
exhaust the subjects of its operation, the excess 
will remain inert and inactive until new subjects 
call forth its powers. Still the gypsum remaining 
in the soil, on a renewed application ot dung, ani- 
mal, or vegetable matter, will operate, but less 
powerfully, although it may have remained in the 
eround for years. Therefore, small quantities, by 
frequent applications, are much the best, notwith- 
standing tne excess, if applied too profusely, or 
beyond what the substances in the earth require. 
Will remain in its original state of composition. 

ANDERSON'S PATENT HAMMER. 




Anderson's Patent Hammzr.-*^Fio. 63. 

This is a recent invention ; the claw, as will be 
seen by the cut, extending to the handle, and clss^- 
ing it with a strong ring, which makes it impossi- 
ble, in drawing n^s, for the handle to eive way, 
di'aw out, or become loose. The face of the patent 
hammer will thus always remain true, it being kept 
at the same angle with the hammer. We consider 
this a very great improTeiDent, and we think it will 



supersede all others now in use. These hammers 
are made of cast steelof the best kind, and in a very 
superior manner.. Further description seems un- 
necessary, as the cut* shows all. Six different 
sizes are now made, weighing from half a pound to 
one and a half pounds. The price varies accord^ 
ing to size, from 75 cents to $1 each. 

PREPARATION OF TOMATOS. 

Ws condense the following' modes of cooking 
and preserving the tomato from the Ohio Cultivatpr» 
which appear to us to be worthy of the attention 
of housewives and cooks. 

To make Tomato Omelet. — Take a stew-pan and 
melt a piece of butter the size of a nutmeg. Mince 
up an onion very fine, and fry it until quite brown. 
Add ten peeled tomatos, season with pepper and 
salt, and stir them until cooked to a soft pulp*. 
Then stir in four beaten eggs, until the underside 
of the 'mass becomes brown. Lay a plate on top» 
turn the pan upside down, and the dish is ready foe 
the table. ^ 

Tomato Marmalade. — Gather full-grown tomatoe 
while quite green. Take out the stems ^d stew 
them until soft, then rub them through a sieve, put 
the pulp over the fire, season highly with pepper» 
satt, and powdered cloves, and let it stew unti! 
quite tliick. The article will keep well, and is ex* ' 
cellent for seasoning gravies. 

French Mode of CocJcing Tomatos. — Cut ten or a 
dozen tomatos into quarters, and put them into a 
sauce-pan with four sliced onions, a little parsley, 
thyme, 6ne clove, and a quarter of a ppund of 
butter. Set the pan over the fire, stir the mftcture 
occasionally for three-fourths of an hour, and then 
strain it through a coarse sieve or c^flander. It 
may be served with mutton-chops or a beef-steak. 

Dandelion Coffee. — Dr. Harrison, of Edin-* 
bugh, prefers dandelion coffee to that of Mecca ; 
and many persons all over the Continent prefer a 
mixture of succory and coffee to coffee alone. Dig 
up the roots of dandelion, wash them well, but do 
not scrape them,, dry them, cut them into the size 
of peas, and then roast them in an earthen pot, or 
cofl»e roaster of any kind. The great secret of 
good cofiee, is, to have it fresh burnt and fresh 
ground. — Cottage Gardening. 

How TO BOIL Green Corn. — The proper state 
in which to eat green corn, is, at the time that the 
milk flows upon pressing die kernels with the 
thumb nail. It is best when boiled in the ear with 
the husks on, the latter of which should be strip- 
ped off when brought to the table. The ears should 
then be covered with butter, with *a little salt ad- 
ded, and the grains eaten off die cob. Over-refined 
people think this vulgar, and shave them off, bat 
m so doing they lose much of their sweetness. 

Best Tims to Prttnx Peach Trees. — ^The 
most suitable time for pruning the peach, as well as 
for most other kinds of stone-fruit, is in autunuiy 
just as the leaves begin to fall, when the sap is ia 
a downward motion. At tMs period, a more per- 
fect cicatrization takes place, than when the trees 
are pruned ia winter or spring. 
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THE ALPACA.— No. 4. 

Reproduction^ Propagation, ^-c— The alpaca, in 
toe mountains of Peru, brings forth her young at 
the age of three years ; btit in Europe, when hi Aly 
fed, the age of reproduction is at least a year earlier. 
On the Andes, as welj. as in Ireland, she usually 
received the male in October or Norember, and 
brings forth one at a birth, in the month of April or 
May. It is remarkable, however, that she should 
be covered by the male immediately after giving 
birth to her young, a fact which has been fully 
corroborated by Thomas Stevenson, Esq., of Oban, 
in Arrylcshire, Scotland, and by Mr. Robert ^11, of 
Villa House, nesa Listowel, in the county of Kerry, 
in Ireland, both of whom are practical and observ- 
•nt farmers, and have successfully raised the 
alpaca for a number ef years. <* The female,' 
aays Mr. Stevenson, in a letter bearing date of 
April 10th, 1843, " was invariably covered by the 
male two or three dajrs after she bad a lamb ; and, 
£rora the singularity of this circumstance, it attract- 
ed my very particular attention, and I regularly 
marked down the date on which the female was 
covered, and found that she went with lamb a very 
few days less than a year." In a communication 
by Mr. Bell, of March 18th, the same year, he 
•ays, « I find they usually copulate here in the 
month of October or November^ although the 
female takes the ram invariably after naving 
brought forth her young, which is generally in the 
month of May or June. At the age of nine 
months ( ? ) the produce of the feminine gender will 
begin to breed, at which time their wool will be 
found to be six inches long, and their height to the 
ahoulflter thirty-four, to th« top of the head, fifty- 
one inches." 

The llama and alpaca, as well as the alpaca and 
vicuna, can be induced to breed together, and of the 
former union there are frequent examples to be met 
with in Europe as well as in Peru. From this 
alliance a beautiful hybrid results, if possible, finer 
to the eye than either parent, and also more easily 
trained to work, but like the mule, jt does not pro- 
create,— a fact which has been confirmed by 
General OBrien, an observant Irish gentleman, who 
resided twentv years in Peru, and was actively 
employed under San Martin, the Liberator, in the 
War of Independence-^ great traveller on the 
Andes, and besides a landed proprietor and miner 
in the district of Puno, Subjoined is an extract 
from a communication by him, dated at Liverpool. 
June 6th, 1841 :— . 

" You ask me whether the alpaca is still used in 
Peru as a beast of burden. I answer that it is, but 
not generally, and only by the poorer class of In- 
dians, who do not own many llamas. There is, 
however, a beautiful animal produced between the 
llama and alpaca, much handsomer in form and 
figure than either, and also better adapted for work, 
but It does not breed. • • • • In Peru we call 
them fnachurgas, and these are the animals I prin- 
apally used at my mines to bring down the ores 
from the mountains. 

" From the sterility of this hybridous race, it 
would follow that the alpaca is a distinct variety of 
the llama tribe, differing as much from its allied 
species, as the horse does from the ass ; and, con- 



sequently, that the two domestic animals of the 
Peruvians wefe not brought to their present state 
by means of crossing. Their intermixture is a 
modem expedient by tne Spaniards. It is a ml* of 
the vital economy-, that life only springs from life, 
and every being is consequenthr endowed with the 
property of generating an offspring, inheriting a 
nature similar to its own. When the species vary, 
this rule ceases to act ; whence, although possess- 
ing a strong physiolo^cal resemblance in many 
important points of their oiganization, there must 
necessarily be some material difference between the 
llama and alpaca in the functions of generation, 
which it is more than presumable equally Extends 
to the wild species, and that difference produces an 
irregularity at variance with the laws of nature, 
constituting an essential condition of life.** 
' It appears from the report of M Bory de Saint 
Vincent, a distinguished naturalist, who accom,- 
panied the French army into Spain, under Marshal 
Soult, that he observed in the Zoological Garden of 
Don Francisco de Theran, at San Lucar de Barra- 
meda, in Andalusia, a female llama pregnant by an 
alpaca, and also three alpa-vigonias (the cross be- 
tween the vicuna and alpaca), the fleeces of which 
were much longer, and six times heavier than those 
of any other variety. The Spaniards were proud 
of this acquisition, thinking that they had thereby 
obtained a new race of wool-bearing animals, cal- 
culated to peeple their hills, and repair the loss sus- 
tained through the decline in their Merino flocks. 
By the. experiment of crossing, however, they de- 
feated the very object which they had in view, as 
the animals eradually died off without leaving any 
ofl&pring, and( in the course of a few yeare ther<i 
was scarcely one individual Jo be found in the 
kingdom^ 

There are two facts, however, concerning the 
procreation of the Andes sheep, which ought not to 
be concealed— one, a difficulty of copulation arising 
from natural causes, and the other an almost un- 
controllable andjealous disposition of the males at 
this season. The difliculty of copulation, and the 
manner in. which it is overcome by the Indians, 
were first noticed b}*^ Hernandez, and it is said that 
nothing can be more accurate than his remarks, as 
exemplified in the practice of the present day. 
Without the assistance of man, sexual intercourse 
certainly can and does take place, as seen in the 
wild races, the structural formation of which is the 
same ; but in the tame ones it invariably gives rise 
to confusion. In Peru, the rutting season com- 
mences at the close of October, when the animals 
become restless and lascivious, and, according to. 
Dr. Unanue, the estimable writer on the climate of 
Lima, in 1806, ** all nature seems to be in motion ; 
vegetation assumes a new form ; earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions frequently occur, and the air is 
filled with an electric fluid. Every production then 
glows with fresh fitet and by an active stimulus 
animals are impelled to the propagation and conse- 
quent preservation of their own Kinds." At this 
period the working llama has a respite ; for it is 
regarded as unsafe to put a burden upon his back, 
and indeed dangerous to thwart his wishes, or con- 
trol his actions. Both the tame and wild breeds, it 
is said, sometimes fight outrageously for their 
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mates, and instances occur of the combat proving 
fatal to one ot both. 

By a letter from General OBiien to Mr. William 
Walton, who received a ^Id medal in 1842, from 
the Highland and A^^ncttltqral Society, for a 
*' Satisfactory Account founded on Actual Observa- 
tion and Experiment, to naturalise in Scotland, the 
Alpacir," we learn that ** In Peru, the rutting season 
commences in the month of November, when the 
male alpaca throws off his tame and quiet habits, 
Dursning the females until he separates from the 
flock one of his oWn choice. Her he woos with 
the most ardent demonstrations; and if she proves 
coy and runs away, he follows her through the 
country for miles, and until his importunities have 
been successful. At this moment, the flocks of 
both alpacas and llamas sometimes break up and 
disperse, running in different directions through the 
country, and weeks may elapse before the owner 
is able to collect them asain. Hence, when this 
season approaches, the Inaian shuts up his sheep, 
separating the male from the female, m pens, pur- 
posely constructed in such a manner as to allow, of 
their putting their faces together, and caressing 
each other a week or a fortnight before the day ap- 
pointed to bring them out." 

Owing to- the extremely lascivious disposition, 
however, of the Andes sheep, great care must be 
observed, when the males are* admitted to the 
females. Both by night and by day the shepherd 
should be vigilant; for besides quarrelling with one 
another, where two males are allowed to compete for 
the same female, they might trample her to death. 
Hence every possible precaution ought to .be used 
to keep them apart. Upon this point General 
O'Brien remarks, that should the cdpaca ever be 
introduced into Great Britain, on a large scale, and 
as a national benefit, breeders must adopt the Peru- 
vian mode of separating the males from the females, 
at least a fortnight before the union of the sexes 
takes place, and in order to prevent their wander- 
ing away. 

. " In some parts of Peru," Mr. Walton observes, 
" the Uameros prepare small folds, in which they 
shut up one of each sex. The male begins his 
caresses by antic tricks and boundings ; the female, 
at .first, appears shy, and moans, while at intervals 
one spits at the otner. After a day or two they 
become more intimate, when at length the female, 
with jier fore-legs bent under her, and resting on 
her breast, assumes that position in which only she 
can receive -the embraces of her mate; but this is 
not a forced prosternation on her part It is, on 
the contrary, the eas^ and natural posture which 
she Ukes when reposing. If she evinces anything 
like caprice, and difficulties should arise from her 
repugnance to assume the position required^ the 
keepers phice u slip-noose, called pajd^ on the 
lower part of the fore-legs, when polling from be- 
hind, tney triji her up, and alighting on her breast, 
with their assistance, she easily receives the act of 
generation. The state of excitement into which 
the male has been woriced up, is at this moment so 
great, that he is immediately afterwards turned out 
'separate, and left to repose, never being^coupled 
twice in the same day. One, however, suffices for 
twenty femalciB." 



PERUVIAN GUANO ON WHEAT AND GRA^S. 

Os the light soils of Long Island, and generally 
around New York, Peruvian guano J^as proved, the 
past year, one of the best and cheapest manures 
which can be applied, to the wheat crop. We 
think we are ^e in sayine, that so far as our ob- 
servation extends, an application of 300 lbs. of 
Peruvian guano per acre, costing $7 to $8, has 
produced an increase in the yield of the crop of 
wheat of from 7 to 12 bushels per acre, and the 
after benefit of the guano en the succeeding hay- 
crop, may be counted upon as equivalent to a toa 
and a quarter of hay extra in the three succeeding 
years ; thus proving that a pure article of guano» 
judiciously applied, is a profitable fertilizer. 

If the soil is not leachy 6r exposed to be washed 
by winter rains, we will recommend that suano be 
applied to wheat, rye, or grass, in the fail of the 
year, otherwise as early as March the following 
spring. Some sow guano and harrow it in either 
before or with the seed. Being so powerful a ma- 
nure, and when coming directly in contact with the 
young roots of plants, burning and killing them, we 
think that this system is more or less hazardous ; 
we would therefore recommend those using guano 
for winter grain, to let the plant get up about three 
weeks high, and then sow broa^-cast upon it, at 
the rate oi[ 300 lbs. of Peruvian,' or 400 lbs. oi 
African per acre. If the causticity of the guano 
destroys some or even many of the leaves of the 
plants, it is of no great importance ; for by thi^ 
time they will have become well rooted, and others 
will immediately spring up to supply their place. 
The great benefit of applying guano, and indeed all 
other manures, to grain and grass crops in the fall, 
is, that they remain a slight covering to the ground, 
assist in keeping it warm, are graduallv decom- 
posing, and by early spring become soluble and 
well prepared for the crop to take them up and 
assimilate their elements for its rapid growth. It 
has been ascertained in England, that a crop of 
grass or grain guanoed in the. fall, will ripen inrom 
a week to ten days earlier tiian the same would 
under similar circumstances un-guanoed. Before 
purchasing guano, we advise every fanner to look 
about him and gather up and apply all the manure 
and fertilizing substances that he can find upon or 
around his premises. . Let him remember that a 
penny saved is twopence earned, and that it is 
easier to save than to earn. 

DxTXRioRATioK or Barn- Yard Manurx.— ^ 
Dung, in the opinioil'of the late Judge Peters, be- 
gins to deteriorate after it is one year old. '* I have 
put it on," says he, '* after lyingseveral years, with- 
out any perceptible benefit. But the practice of 
plowing in hot and fresh dung, has often been to me 
a subject of regret. It not only produces smutty 
crops, inpart8,over stimulated, but cannot be equally 
spread or covered, so that much straw and little rraia 
appear in spots, which often lie down ; ana, in 
others, scarcely any advantage is derived. Muck, 
composted, will keep the longest, without injury to 
its fertilizing Qualities. Dung and mxjLckt in con- 
fined places, from which free air and moisture are 
excluded, undei^ a degree o( combustion, and 
become dry-rotten, mouldy, and useless," 
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,T0 PREVEHT SMUT IN WHEAT. 
' Althouoh we have given directions how to 
prevent the Bmut in wheti in a former volume, 
many ot onr readers do not seem (o hare read 
them, and therefore we repeat them. Make a brioe 
strong enongh to bear up an eegi be careful (hat it 
■it not above blood heat, then let the grain soak in 
it from one to twelve honrs, as is most convenient. 
While in soak, Btir up the grun occasionally, and 
Vferjf time this is done, take off the scum, foul 
KtaS, and lieht seeds that rise to the top of the 
brine. As the ^ain is taken out, spread it on a 
floor or in the san, and scatter slaked lime, ashes, 
Of plaMer, over it, to dry it Lime is the best ma- 



terial for this puipose, if to be had. ft will dry in 
half an hoar in the sun, and is then ready to be 
sown. Copperas water and urine are frequently 
naed inatead of brine to soak the seed; bat we 
much prefer brine, as it is cleanly, and never dan- 
gerous in application. Some say gtnii) may be 
soaked 24 hours in the brine without injufj^ j but 
if it be a thin-skinned variety, we should think it 
woald endanger its germinatioD to soak over tcna 
hours or bo. It is a good plan to prepare rye, 
barley, buckwheat, and oats, for sowing in the 
same way as wheat, especially, oats, aa they are 
frequently as liable t« smut 



: SIDE-HILL OR SWIVEL PLOW, 



TmsK pIowB are bo constmcted that the 
mould board is easilyand instsntlv changed 
from one side to the other, which enables ( 
the operator to perform the work horizon' 
tally upon side-hills, goin^ back nnd forlh 
An the same side, and turning all the furrow 
Blicea with great nicety, downward. This 
prevents the washing of the soil by heavj i£ 
nins, to which all side-hills are more or' 
less liable when plowed as level ground. 
They are much liked at the South for korizontal 
plowing ; for by this system of turning up and lay- 
ing the soil, it is prevented from being washed into 
thoM deep gullies, so destructive to the general 
'feoe of the country. They are also highly useful; 
and by many much approved for level plowing, as 
this leaves the field without any centre dead or 
flnisbin^ furrow; nor does it make bauks or ridges 
hy turning two furrows toward each other. They 
are likewise useful in enabling the plowman to 
tarn the furrow from his walls and fences. Ano- 
&er advantage, they save much trouble in enabling 
the team to turn short about at the end of the fur- 
rows, instead of obliging it to travel across the wide 
ends of each land in the field. Price S5 to (U. 

j REPEAL OP THE BRITISH CORN LAWS. 

.' Wb had the gratification in our last, of announc- 
ing the repeal of the exorbitant and odious Custom 
House dunes which have been so long levied upon 
.the imporlatioa of breadstuSs into Great Britain, to 
liie serious injuiy, and often heart-rending eulfer- 
ings of her people. It is one of the moat beneficent 
sets of the ^e, and does honor to the men who 
vere instrumental in passing it. The people of 
Great Britain and Ireland have at length attained 
Hie common rights of humaoity, and are now en- 
abled to supply themselves with food where it is to 
be had best and cheapest. We hope henceforth to 
hear no more cries for bread, from half-famished 
thousands, when it can be had at a low price from 
a neighboring country. 

It IS not, however, as an act of beneficence 
whollj', that WB deaire to call the attention of 
Amencan farmers to the repeal of the British l^orn 
laws, but as one likely tD redound to their perma- 
nent interests. We are not, and never have been so 
■anguine in our belief, that their repeal would faise 
the price of breadstu^ materially on this side of 
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the Atlantic, and if the people of the United States 
expect any such thing, tbey will find themselves 
greatly miRtaken ; a rise of prices is only to be 
looked for after a bad harvest in one country or the 
other. With our widely eileaded and highly fer- 
~ile territory, and unprecedented increase of rural 
population, there is a constant tendency in reason- 
ably favorable seasons, to produce a large surplus 
of provisions. Now if we were obliged to keep 
this suiplus at home, there must inevitably be a 
steady iali in the prices of agricultural prodtiets, 
and a greater or less lose every year from the inju- 
ries to which such bulky and perishable articles are 
constantly liable. The ports of Great Britain being 
now nominally free, we shall easily get rid of our 
burplus produce, and thus be able to maintain fair 
prices. If the tillers of the soil will take this fact 
duly into Consideration, they will see that it is like- 
ly; to be a greater boon to them than fluctuating 
high prices. Under the former tarilT, Indian corn, 
one of the largest productions in the United Stales, 
was virtaallv a prohibited ulicle— now it can be 
exiiorted in large quantities. 

Notwithstanding the promising harvest in Eu- 
rope the present year, it would not surprise us if the 
expoitations of com, wheat, beef, pork, lard, butter, 
and cheese, should amount to twelve or thirteen 
millions of dollars. This amount will be steadily 
on the increase, and in a few years doubtless ap- 
proximate to twenty milLons ; while the freignt 
and charges earned by American citizens will b« 
millions more — and let it be recollected that 
: engaged in the transportation of these pro- 
ducts are consumers, and not prodncers. Hence 
the disastrous effects cannot be so great as appre- 
hended by some, as many of our farmers will ^w 
richer by the sales of their produce, onr shippers 
and sailors will find emplo^nent, and the conaliy 
will rtill prosper. 
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FOREIGK CATTLE, 
I KOTicx your Kindrks in the Joly No. of the 
Agriculturist* on the sabjeet of Foreign Cattle, and 
heartily coincide with the opinions advanced. The 
question has often occurred to me, '* Do we gain 
much at the present time by continuing our impor- 
tation of cattle from England ?" It has for some 
time appeared to me that we hare all the materials 
for improvins.our stock to any extent, among our- 
selyes ; and uiat we have as fine, Weli-bred, and as 
YiJuable animals among our cattle, aheep, and 
BwJne, as could be found in England, with perhaps 
very few exceptions, it appears to me,, we are 
getting in this respect, as well as in many others, 
to place too much vahie on a thing merely because 
it has been vrnpcrted. I may be mistaken, but it 
seems to me the practical edect of this continued 
disposition to look abroad, is to lessen tiie prices 
obtained by our enterprising breeders at home, 
when the home-bred animals are in every respect 
equal, if not superior, -to the commonly imported 
ones. Occasional importations will continue to be 
necessary ; the fundamental laws of good breeding, 
and occasional infusion of blood from other races 
of the same family, demand this ; bot further than 
this I can scarcely conceive it necesfsary at present 

'"iSinguponthiapriBciple.Ihavealw.^pur. 
chased my stock at home instead of sending abroad, 
although many of them were imported, f had the 
good fortune to obtain some of the Ayrshire cattle 
you " saw standing in the Ayrshire quarter of the 
State Cattle Show at Poughkeepeie," in 1^4. I 
purchased the imported bull and cow, together with 
their produce, and have now in my possession one 
male, and five females, all thorough- bred Ayr- 
shires, abandoning all other varieties, although I 
must confess I am well pleased with the cross with 
the Durham and Ayrshire. For the dairy, I esteem 
them superior to my full-bred Durhams. It was 
from a heifer of this cross that one pound of butter 
was produced from eight quarts of her milk. 

The very^ laudable attempts which have been 
made to improve our fjuta stock by importations, 
and, in some instances, by judicious crossing and 
good keeping, cannot but prove highly beneficial to 
our country. Our native cattle, it is true, originally 
sprang from the same stock as those of Great Bn- 
tain ; and, with th« attention to improvement that 
hcis been bestowed in England, they would, at this 
time, probably have been inferior to none. But 
from want of care in retaining the best individuals 
as breeders, and from an almost total disreg^ud to 
purity of Mood, and propriety of crossing, in our 
stock of neat cattle, we are unable longer to identify 
distinct breeds, and consequently we nave been, till 
within the past few years, retrograding rather than 
improving in this branch of our business. In 
Great Britain, the business of rearing, or, in other 
words, of improving the form and value of domestic 
animals, has, on the contrary, formed a distin- 

J^uished and lucrative branch of farming, for the 
ast eighty or hundred years ;^ and the success of 
the gentlemen engaged in this business has not 
only greatly increased the agricultaral wealth of 
the nation, but procured for many large fortunes. 
The Ayrshire breed of cattle are at present at- 



tracting considerable notice, as the attention of 
breeders hs^ been, in a peculiar degree, directed to 
the characters which indicate the property of pro- 
ducing milk. They are a tough, iiaray race« weU 
suited to light soils, and scant fare. 
Albany, Jul^, 1846. C. N. Bement. 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 

I HAVE for some time past been examining, the 
American Agriculturist, and the interest mani- 
fested by it in the Soeth, and the many valuable 
items of information it contains, induce me to be« 
come a permanent subscriber. You will theref ore* 
if you please, forward me the numbers for the pre- 
sent year, from its commencement. While I am 
writing, perhaps it may not be amiss or irrelevant 
for me to make a few remarks. There is a gradual 
change, creeping over the minds of the Southern 
planters in regard to the leading features of agricul- 
ture — they are more ready to catch at any im« 
provement; and more eagerly take interest in any 
novelty in the profession — they do not dislike in- 
novation. This I can readily believe is brought 
about by agricultural works becoming accessible to 
the mass, and from the interest which seems to be 
felt by the scientific in the analysis and synthesis of 
soils, the application of manure, rotation of crops* 
deep plowing, and in faict in all matters relating to 
the business. Feeling, as I do, an aU-absorbing 
interest in the advaDcement of our profession, 1 
consider it the duty of every man, to add into the 
common stock every item of practical information* 
80 as to repay, in part, for tne advantages he has 
himself gained from ihe experience of others. My 
feeble enorts have always, and shall ever be, for 
the benefit of farming in the South. ^ 

.In respect to our worn out lands, it is almost use- 
less, for any one to waste paper and ink to write to 
the Southern planter, telling him to manure. It is 
well enough for the Northern farmers to talk ; they 
can well afford to fertilize their little spots of ten 
or a dozen acrea; but a southern plantation of Sly^ 
or six hundred acres in cultivation, would take all 
the manure in the parish, and all the force to do it 
justice. Our plantations are too extensive to ma- 
nure thoroughly, consequently it is half done, or 
not done at all. Again ; we nave no time to haul 
large qutmtitiee of manure to the field ; for it gene- 
rally takes until January to get out all our cotton* 
and we have to raek it m«t>>tQ get time to make re- 
pairs* before we eo to plowing for our next crop; 
You might say, wny not take part of the hands and 
put them to making manure, while the others are 
picking ? Because we then would have to leave a 
great deal of cotton in the field, which would be a 
loss; and many other things would have to go 
undone which we should have done. Only place a 
Northern fanner in our places, and he would be 
about as bad ofi" as we are-^what with waste* de- 
predations, the buying of all we have. 

However, not to look alHhe time on the dark 
side of the picture. We will see what is the 
remedy which exists and has existed with us. Our 
lands have yielded nearly all the nutriment to ex- 
hausting crops, by the ruinous system of farming 
thus year after year t'he same crop is planted, until 
the land is totally worn out. I know fields now in 
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cottOD, where the same staple has been cultivated ior 
fifteen years consecatively. What wonder; then, 
that onr lands are worthless ! Here a judicious ro- 
tation of crops, with a proper system of inanuring 
(gradual), cleansing the ground with the cow-pea, 
soiling with this and other green croj)s, and if pos- 
sible wood earth, if it can be hauled and thrown into 
the drill (it would require too much to lay it broad- 
cast) ; then small portions of lime, if necessary, to 
promote decomposition. And here let me sa^ a word 
m relation to lime. Some of our northern f nends re- 
commend from 50 to 300 bushels of lime per acre. 
This mi(^ht do among those who hare the carbon- 
ate within 100 yards of their doors, and get it cal- 
cined there ; but those who have to import it and 
haye it re-shipped as we do, until a barrel of lime 
u worth as much as the land, would find it rather 
an uphill work. We have some cold clayejr land 
to which lime would be beneficial, but not in the 
large quantities as recommended above. 

There are many planters who could afibrd a few 
"weeks hauling for one or two teams, between the 
30th of December and 15th of January. To those 
I would most strongly advise to make dieir manure 

Siles after the manner of Bommer ; to clean out 
leir stock yards, pens, sWbles, kc. ; put the ma- 
nure in a pen ana add wood earth, ashes, soap 
suds, dirt, and all kinds of refuse and ofiaf. 
This by the end of the ^ear would become quite a 
pile, and thus gradually increasing without any ap- 
parent effort, will, in the following sprint, greatly 
increase the fertility of the land. Now, by 
changing the water furrow and drill, everv other 
year, or every third year, all the land will be gra- 
dually Miriched. If corn or cotton is planted, I 
would drop peas between the rows. I tnink other 
crops may be made as profitable as cotton, and it is 
worth the attention of the Southern planter to ex- 
periment and publish statements. At this present 
writing I am trying several experiments with differ- 
ent manures. When arrived at maturity, if you 
wish it, I will take pleasure in forwarding you a 
statement. I am growing some Cuba tobacco after 
the manner of the West nidians. I derived my in- 
formation from a suppressed pamphlet sent to me 
from Havana. 

I find I am transcending my limits at present, but 
the subject is so full of interest to me that I must be 
pardoned. Jakes S. Pjeacogk^. 

Redwood, near Jackson, La,, June 21, 1846. 

REMOVING STAINS FROM CLOTH. 

Nothing is more common than the soiling of 
clothes by grease, oil or fat, acids, inks, sauces and 
preserves, coffee, varnish, white lead, paint, &c. 
All of these, if taken in time, may be removed with- 
out much difficulty. As the whole subject is too 
lengthy for a single article, I will treat them in 
•numbers. 

1. Stainsfrom OOs, Fats, or Grease.— liemoYedhY 
soap, chalk, white clay, French chalk, or ox-gall. 
They most frequently occur on carpets and articles 
of dtess. They give a deep shade to the ground 
color of the goods, and continue to spread for some 
time after the accident has happened. They hold 
fast whatever dust falls upon them. On a very 
dark ground the stain becomes lighter than the rest 



* of the surface, because the dust which rests on it is 
lighter. Alkalies dissolve most readiljr these 
stains, bat there is gre^ danger of injuring Uie 
more deUeate colors ; nence they shotild not be used 
except by the most experienced scourers. 

Any good hard soap will answer ^ remove the 
stains mm blacks, blues, browns, drab, invisible 
green. Sec., by means of hot water, and the soap 
and water may be reaioTvd by a sponge, rubbing 
the nap in the right direction. In any delicate 
colors, if soap be used, we should always first tiy 
a piece of the same kind of goods with the agent 
before using it on the article to be cleaned. ^ 

In all cases, where several colors are involved in 
the stain, as in carpets, it is preferable to use the 
white clay or French chalk. The latter is better, 
on account of being easier to remove, altboogh 
either will answer the purpose, and in the absence 
of both, common chalk will do as a substitute. 
The mineral should be reduced to a fine powder, 
and made into a thin paste with water, and spread 
over the stain, and when dry removed by whipping 
with a rattan, and usinff a brash. The oil having 
greater affinity for the cnalk than for the goods, is 
thus taken up and removed. If the stain be not 
entirely removed by the first triad, the process 
should be repefited. 

It may happen that none of the above materials 
can be obtained on the farm or plantation, at the 
time when an accident happens, out ox-gall could 
always be had in such an emergency, and is both 
safe to use and certain in its efficacy to remove the 
stains. It requires some preparation, and should be 
kept on hand for that purpose. It dissolves all 
fatty or oily bodies, and has a tendency to make 
the colors brighter rather than more dim. 

Preparation. — Pour the rails of recently killed 
oxen into a jar or basin, and after settling 12 hours, 
pour off the clear liquid into a shallow basin of 
copper or earthenware such as would float on a 
like basin partly filled with water. Now i^ply 
the heat oi a charcoal fire to the latter, and by 
means of this water-bath evaporate the gaH to the 
consistence of molasses, or tnin paste. Now re- 
move it from the basin, and spread it out on a 
shallow plate before the fire, and there let it dry, 
until it becomes quite solid, not horn-like, but only 
so as to be yet somewhat flexible in the fingers. 
Put it by in earthen jars loosely covered, for future 
use. When it is required, dlseoirt a small portion, 
enough when dissolved to cover well the stain, in 
12 to 15 times its bulk of hot water ; spread it on 
the goods, and when it has remained long enough 
to perfectly saturate them, add a little more, enough 
to make tne stain thoroughly wet ; remove it, by 
rubbing with a sponge, until the stain is removed. 

It must be remembered that a recent stain is re- 
moved very ea.si]y, while one of long standing re- 
auires more effort to remove. I will next point out 
the method of removing stains of acids, ink, and 
iron rust. • G. 

New York, Jviy, 1846. 



CURK VOB THE YjSLLOWB IN PeACH TrKIS.— 

On the first symptoms of the disease, grub up tha 
trees, and commit them to the flames. 



MANAG-EMENT OF HONET-BEES. — NO. 3. 
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. MANAGEMENT OF HONBY-J^ES^No*. 3i 

The bottom being hung (hree-eighths of an inch 
from the body of the hire, affords ingress and 
egress from ail sides, which contributes greatly to 
the success of the bees, for the reason, that they are 
enabled to perform much more labor than when re- 
stricted to a single opening in front, on the ordinary 
plan. When they are confined to an entrance of a 
few inches, the clusters of. idle bees that almost 
• constantly, in the heat of summer, hang about the 
entrance of erery strong stock, prevents, in a ereat 
measure, the entrance of the workers^ or, at least, 
retards their operations, and after having gained 
admission, they are then compelled to force their 
way through a solid mass of bees, to such parts of 
the hive as they wish to attain ; whereas, if admis- 
sion is afforded on all sides, they can enter on 
such side as they wish to deposit their honey* 
pollen, or farina, whatever it may be, with no ob- 
struction, and depart in the sam^^ easy manner. I 
look upon this system of arrangins^ the bottom 
board as the most important branch oi the manage- 
ment of bees, and of sufficient importance to justify 
me in dwelling upon it. Indeed, I am fully satis- 
fied that no system can ever fully succeed perma- 
nently, on any other plan. It appeals so forcibly 
to our reason, as a mere matter of ingress and 
egress, that. we cannot biit admit its necessity ; yet, 
as a means of ventilation^ it is of no less conse- 
quence. That bees require the healthful influences 
of fresh air, in the greatest possible degree, does 
not s^mit of a doubt in my mind, y«t it must come 
from the bottom of the hive ;. and to stop up every 
avenue for the admissioa of air to hives, except a 
small aperture in front, and then place them on the 
south side of some close fence or Wldiug^ exposed 
to the burning rays of the sun» I consider down- 
right cruelty, yet this is the practice of many 
people. 

The subject of ventilation of hives has long 
occupied the attention of bee-masters, the different 
modes of which are too tedious to mention ; suffice 
it to say, that in my opinion, no air should be ad- 
mitted at any place except at the bottom. Let us 
look into the philosophy of this. Bees, while in 
the embryo state, . require a heat of at least 
ieventu de^ees, in order to arrive at maturity. 
This neat is artificially produced by the bees when 
the temperature is lower without the hive ; now, if 
a ventilator is placed at the top, or side of a hive, 
iiear the top, the only effect must be to operate to 
the detriment of the larva in its natural state of 
development, by causing a . current of air to flow 
among the brood combs, rendering the natural heat 
of the hive, in certain parts, below what is reaui- 
site to bring the young broods to maturity. This, 
as I view it, is placing a strong barrier to the natu- 
ral and successful operations of the bees, as nature 
intended them to be, in the matter of the re-produc« 
tio'u of their species. Again, if we examine the 
operations of the bees, we find them carefully 
cementing every crack and corner of their domicil 
above, and if any small aperture is made, though 
the rains cannot possibly penetrate in any situation, 
yet they dose such openings with great care, when 
not too large, which, to my mind, is conclusive 
evidence that it is not necessary that they shoald 



have any ventilation above the bottom of the hive, 
presuming that the bees would never take the pains 
to SO' closely cement the upper structure of their 
hives, if it were necessary that they should have 
ventilation in that quarter. Now, a few morcr 
words regarding ventilation below, I have found 
that the more the fresh air is infused among the 
bees at the bottom of the hive, both in summer and 
in winter, the healthier are the bees — the greater 
th^ir increase — the fewer die, and when sprine 
opens, my hives are full, strong, vigorous, and 
healUiy ; m fact, I am astonished at their appear- 
ance, being but a very few bees less in March than 
there were in November preceding. These facts 
taken into consideration, satisfy me that my plan of 
hanging the bottom-board is absolutely necessary 
to perfect success. I do not say that it is solely 
my plan. I believe it was first practised in the 
Eastern States. 

Having settled the matter of size of hives, &c., 
the next point is tiie bee-Jiouse or bee-stand. Bee- 
houses I condemn rn ioto. If I had a dozen pros- 
pei'ous hives of bees, and wished to get rid of 
them in the course ol a year or two, I could not 
more effectually d& it, than by housing them up ex- 
posed to a hof sun,, and the cool air excluded from 
the back and ends. The winter season would do 
the job for fhem>if placed in some very warm nool; 
or corner, where the rays of a mid-day winter sun 
would raise the thermometer to about 50 or 60^, 
when in the open fields it would stand, say at 30 
or 40^. This is the way many people do. They 
think if they but place their bees in some nice 
warm place in winter, where the bleak westerly 
winds cannot vea^ them, they are safe enough. 
This is the very best way to destroy bees that I 
know of, except the brimstone method. All yoa 
have to do is to let them stand, and almost eveiy 
clear still day, when the thermometer in the open 
fields would stand at about 35 or 40, hundreds will 
be allured forth, by the false temperature immedi- 
ately around them, never to return. But the best 
sport of ali is inunediately after a heavy fall of 
snow, when tlie sun shines dear and vrarm, jtist 
around the hives. It is a most capital tfop for 
them. The silly bees take it for granted that there 
is no difference in the surrounding warmth, and 
they come out by thousands — fiy a few rods — give 
a whed or two, and drop down on the snow. 
It is a beautiful sight to see one's bees all he dead 
upon the snow, or it would not be practised to so 

great an extent ! Some people who dislike seeing 
lem killed off that wi^y, prefer dosing the en* 
trances, and causing their death by pa)rtial suffoca- 
tion, or artifidal heat produced in the hive by the 
rays of the sun, without any opposing coolness 
from the rear, to counteract Jt. In this way 
most of the bees may be taken out dead about the 
first of March. For my part, I am not partial to 
this amusing way of killing bees ; I like to have 
my hives as full in February and March, as in the 
fall previous, so I foUow a different plan. I hang 
them up in the open air in the following way. I 
sdect a place as near my house as convenient, in 
which tnere can be no deception as regards the 
general temperature of the atmosphere. I do not 
shun a northerly or w«)sterly exposure in the 
least, nor do I want any board hute, shed, or any 
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other building, lo be within some rods, if posaible. 
Ithen take cheHtnnt, ot sontliern pine joists, twelve 
feet long, and cut them jn two in the middle, giving 
NX feet to each. Two pieces, of six feet in length, 
foTDi the BuppoTIa of two hives. I sink them 
nghteen inches in the earth, at each a distance from 
each other, that when a strip of board is nailed 
borizonlally to the inner side of each joist, on a 
lerel with the top, a hive with a strip of deal one 
inch square nailed to two sides, where the division- 
loard is placed, saj one foot from the bottom, will 
fit in between the joints, and rests upon the upper 
edges of the boards, as before named, nailed to the 
■ddes of the joists. The pieces attached to the 

I'oists should be at least 28 inches long, in order lo 
eare 12 inches projection on either side. Thej* 



may be from six inches to one foot wide in the 
centre, and ran to a point at each end. It will be 
perceived, that a hive can be hung on each end, 
which will bring them three feet six iochts from 
the (i^und. They should never be nearer the 
ground than one yard, aa the vapors arising from 
the earth after rains in warm weather, are very in- 
jurious. Tbe strips of deal shoald he placed on the 
front and back sides of tbe hives, in order lo have 
them both front the Eame nay. I thus continue 
till I have hung all my hives, taking care to leave 
about IS inches space between the hives of differ- 
ent stands, so as to allow of their being removed at 
pleasure, ■ T. B. MWKB. 

RaventVKXtd, L. I., Avgmt lit, 1846. 



SEED-SOWINQ AND PLASTER-SPBEADINa MACHINE. 



.' Seev-Sowiho aks PLASTEa-SPKBADiN'o Machiite. — Fro. GS. 



This machine is mounted on two wheels, the 
Kxle-tree of which carries two standards, support- 
ing a lone hopper, marked c, in the above figure. 
One wheel carries a gear-n-heel, which works into 
tnotfaer gear-wheel, inserted on a shaft set in the 
standards, and connected with a long cylinder, b, 
directly below the hopper, «, This cylinder has a 
nnmber of cupa formed by holes bored about H 
inches deep, which depth is regulated by large- 
headed brass screws, with heads about the size of 
the calibre or bore of the cups. In the bottom of 
tile hopper is a board made to fit close to the upper 
part of the cylinder, 6, with holes in it, which are 
•0 arranged as to come directly over the cups. 
Each of these holes has a small sheet-iron slide to 
shut off the supply of seeds from the cylinder, b. 
The other carriaee- wheel carries another wheel 
geared into a small pinion fixed to the cylinder, a, 
which is also set on Jhe standards on the axle-tree, 
and is armed with numerous pegs or pins. The 
KZt of these several gear-wbeels is so adjusted 
that the lowermost cylinder moves six times faster 
tlian the upper. 

The operation of (he pula is as follows :— The 



machine is first drawn to the place where il is to be 
Used, by horses, and the hopper filled with seeds. 
The small sheet-iron slides are then withdrawn, 
and the whole set in motion. The seeds, in de- 
scending throngh the holes in the board above'de- 
scribed, fall into the cups or holes in the cylinder, 
b, and, after bein^ carried partly round, drop on the 
cylinder, a, which moves at a greater ' velocitv 
than- the cylinder, b, and by means of the small 
pins become scattered after the manner of sowing 

For spreading lime, plitster, guano, &c., the 
board In the bottom of the hopjier is to be taken 
out, anil the iron slide on the back of the hopper is 
to be BO adjusted, vertically, by means oi the 
screws, as to allow a sufficient quantity of plaster 
to escape from tlie hopper to the cylinders below, 
and be scattered after the mannerof the Keds. The 
machine mny be followed by a harrow, roller, or 
any other implement used for covering seeds with 
earth, or for raking in lime, plaster, or guano. 

Price of six feet cylinders, $60, Ditlo nine feet 
cylinders, f70. 

Wm. J. Josis AND R. C. Smith. 
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REMEDY FOR COLIC IN HORSES. 

One of your subscribers having been so unfortu- 
nate as to lose several of his mules by the colic, 
desires, through your useful publication, to ob- 
tain some information on the subject. I will in- 
form him of my treatment in such cases, which 
has always proved successful. As soon as the 
animal is attacked, prepare a strong decoction of 
soot tea, to which add half a pint of whisky; 
pour down the throat with bottle or horn ; and if 
relief is not obtained in a few minutes, give an 
injection of soap suds, with a gill of strong 
decoction of tobacco, and a little salt added — and if 
this does not give relief, and an operation is not 
produced from the bowels, repeat the injection. 

My general practice is, to have placed in the 
cutting and feed-house, a small box of lime, one of 
ashes, and one of salt, or a barrel of salt and water, 
which is much better ; the oats and fodder are always 
passed through the straw-cutter, and before fed to 
the animal a small quantity of the pickle is poured 
on, with the addition of a large spoonful of the ashes 
and lime. This is added once or twice a week 
during the spring and fall. As soon as I can pro- 
cuire a mill for grinding the cob and corn, I snail 
apply the mixture to that feed which is more pre- 
ferable. I have pursued this course for the last six 
or eight years, with success, and can recommend it 
to my brother farmers as practical, and not theoreti- 
cal, as book-farming and Knowledge are so often as- 
Y preiudiced and anti-improvi ng farmers. 



sertedtobeby^ 

Washington^ Sf. C, Juiie, 1846. 



•J. B. M. 



NEW VARIETIES OP POTATOES FROM 

SEEDS. 

In autumn, soon after the appearance of the first 
heavy frosts, let the potato balls or apples be 
nthered, macerated in water, the seeds separated 
from the pulp, and placed in some convenient place 
in the shade, to dry; after which they may be 
padced up in an air-tight box or bottle, and kept 
until required for use. As few of the early sorts 
produce blossoms, in order to produce seeds from 
them, deprive the plant of its tubers as they appear, 
and keep the runners from which they proceed 
mbove ground, by not earthing up the plant, and 
blossoms and seeds will soon appear. About the 
first of March, let them be sown in a hot-bed, in 
lines six inches ajpi^rt, a quarter of an inch deep, 
and very thin. When water is necessary, sprinkle 
it between the lines, but avoid wetting the plants, 
as that would injure them, taking care to give them 
a little fresh air before they are watered. As the 
plants increase in size, rich earth carefully put be- 
tween the lines will add fresh vigor to them ; but 
the tops of the plants must not be covered by the 
mouldings, which should occasionally be repeated 
until they are fit for transplanting. To prepare 
them for this, about the first of May, they must be 
plentifully refreshed with air; and, two hours 
before removing them, they must be copdously wa- 
tered aU over^ and the glasses covered with mats, to 
prevent the sun, if shining at the time, from 
scorching the plants. Let each plaut be taken up 
carefully, with a ball of earth attached to it, and 
plant them in trenches, after the manner of culti- 
vating celery, only with this diderence, the distance 



from plant to plant, in the lines, must be eighteen 
inches ; and if the sun shoiild be shining out strong 
at the time of planting, a flower-pot or any other 
convenient article may be placed over each, to pre- 
vent flagging ; for, with all care exercised in tak- 
ing them up, a good many of the fibres will be 
broken. After the plants have enablished them- 
selves, remove the pot, and earth up ocoasionally* 
as long as the space between them will admit of it. 
The best manure employed in the operation is a 
mixture of fine turf and rotten horse-dunr. 

In plants produced from the seeds of the same 
ball, no two stems .will, in all respects, possess the 
same qualities ; yet, many of the tubers will have 
so near a resemblance to each other, that, when 
they are mixed together, they cannot be distin- 
guished b^ the eye, though it may happen that one 
variety will be four times as prolific as the other, 
or may be much better in other respects. The 
tubers raised from the seeds of the same ball, are 
also prodigiously diversified in regard to . cotcr^ 
being black, red, white, green, vellow, pink, &c. ; 
to ^pe, as round, knobbed, and varied m sdl pro- 
portions ; to size, some of them being no larger the 
first vear than peas, while others exceed the size of 
a pullet*s egg ; to earlinets, some of them complet- 
ing their growth in July, while others will not put 
forth their blossoms before October ; to vrodueiiv^ 
nesSy some yielding more than two hundred, while 
others will give only three or four ; to spreading 
under grouna, some running out to a great distance* 
others growing quite near to the stem, some de- 
scending deep into the earth, while others will rise 
to the surface ; to qualHy, some being tough and 
watery, some dry and mealy, some very pleasing to 
die taste, and others Will not be palatable at all ; 
and as to stems, some will canr a single stalk, like 
a rod, others an immense profusion of them, some 
being very luxurious, while others will be extreme- 
ly dwarfish. In short, what is very remarkably 
no sort of connection will be found to exist be- 
tween any two peculiarities. Few plants which 
may resemble each other above ground, will often 
be found extremely dissimilar below the surface ; 
while two tubers that apparenthr resemble eadi 
other, will sometimes be so dSflerent in quali^, 
when tried for eating, that one will perhaps be 
among the best, and the other among the worst, of 
the parcel. Hence the benefit that may be derived 
by a cautious selection from seedlings is obvious* 
as well as the evil consequences that may accom- 
pany a careless procedure in this respect. ., B. ^ 



Superior Corn Bread. — In stopping at Bemenf s 
American Hotel in Albany, a few weeks since, I do 
not know when I relished anv food better than I 
did some excellent corn bread, which I found on 
his breakfast table. I was so well pleased with the 
article, as well as with the general character of his 
house, that I begged of him to furnish me with a 
recipe for making it, which is as follows :*- 

Take 3 quarts of milk, a little sour, 7 eggs, 
2 ounces of butter, 1 teaspoonful of salcratusi and 
mix with Indian meal, to the consistency of a thick 
batter, and bake with a strong heat. The pane 
used for baking are of tin, 8 inches in diameter, IJ 
inches deep, and a little bevelled. The above ie 
suMcient for seven loaves. A Traveller. 
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FRBNCH BESAD— »HOW TO MAKE 8irCC0TA8H — ^ETC. 



iFRENCH BREAD. 
Thx baken in France commence their operattons 
at fiva o'clock in the morning, by mixing 5 pints Of 
water, and 8 lbs. of leaven, reserved from tne last 
baking, and as much flour as will make a paste, 
weighing 17 lbs. Ten hours afterwards they add 
10 or 11 pints more water, sufficient flour to 
make a paste of 40 lbs. weight ; two hours after- 
wards 24 pints more water, and flour enough io 
make a paste of the weight of 120 lbs. From this 
paste they cut off a portion of three pounds in 
weight, to serve for the leaven of the next day*s 
baking. . Then, four hours afterwards, they make 
a new addition of 100 lbs. of flour, and from 70 to 
80 pints of water, and which will yield a mass of 
about 300 lbs. weight Thev then begin to beat 
the paste, and when it is well kneaded, they sepa- 
jate about 80 lbs. of it, which is to serve as the 
leaven for die next baking. This paste is so fluid, 
ftat the loaves cannot preserve their form before 
they have been exposed to the heat of the oven. 
Fjor the second baking, after having mixed the 
quantity of flour necessary, by kneading it, they 
add the paste reserved from the former baking, and 
when the mass is finished, they cutofi'apart weigh- 
ing [80 lbs., and ^us they proceed a third time, a 
louith, and so on, until they have made twelve 
hakmgs.. They thus continue to work for several 
davs U^ether, only they modify it after every fourth 
baking, by adding what they term a young leaven 
to the paste which each baking had impaired or 
weakened. If they would intrcduce into the paste 
eiUier salt or yeast, they thin it in a proper man- 
mer with water, which contains yeast or ult in so- 
lution. They also use veast for the soft bread. A 
quarter of a pound of the yeast from beer is equal 
to 8 lbs. of the paste leaven, so that 4 ounces of 
yeast are equivalent to 20 lbs. of the paste, The 
paste in which they have mixed the yeast, must 
not, however, be mixed with that containing leaven. 
— From the French.: 

•■^■^^^■■^■■■^ 

Succotash tir WiMTER.*-Take, when green, 
your com either on the cob or carefully shelled, and 
your beans in the pod, dip them in boiling water, 
and carefully dry them in the shade where there is 
a free circulation of air. Pack them up in a box or 
baff • in which they should be kept in a dry place ; 
ana succotash may be made from them as well in 
winter as in summer. 



the fire, as this is an essential part of the affiur. — 
Western Farmer and Gardener, 



MR. RANDALL'S MERINO SHEEP. 
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How TO MAKX Succotash. — ^To about half a 
pound of salt pork add three quarts of cold water, 
and set it to ooil. Now cut off" three quarts of 
green corn from the cobs, set the corn aside, and 
put the cobs to boil with the pork, as they will add 
much to the richness of the mixture, when the 
pork has boiled, say half an hour, remove the cobs 
and put in one quart of freshly-gathered, green, 
shelled beans ; bou again for fifteen minutes ; then 
add the three quarts of corn and let it boil another 
fifteen minutes. Now, turn the whole out into a 
dish, add five or six large spoonfuls of butter, sea- 
Bon it with pepper to your taste, and with salt, also, 
if the salt of the pork has not proved sufficient. If 
the liquor has boiled away, it will be necessary to 
add a little more to it before taking it away ffom 



On reading Mr. Bingham's last communicat^ 
I addressed a note to Col. Randall, desiring him^ 
signify what answer he- wished me to make to ]»U. 
B.'s proposition. Ireceived the subjoined replys 

'< I . decline Mr. Bingham's proposition to send 
fleeces to Lowell, there to be compared with those 
of his RambouiUets, by Mr. Lawrence; first, be- 
cause it would not comport with arrangements 
which I have made for the disposal of my wool ; 
and, secondly, because having consented at your 
instance to snow at the State Fair at Auburn, I can- 
not see any good reason vrhjf Mr. B. should object 
to either tne place or the tribunal. The viewing 
committee at Auburn, to which the wool would 
have been submitted, consists of Robert A. Reed, of 
Washington, Pa. ; EQward A. Leroy, of New 
York ; William B. Smith, of Woodbury, Conn. ; 
Samuid Lawrence, of Lowell ; S. Newton Dexter^ of 
Oriskany. With the exception of Mr. Reed, I 
never luive seen any of the above ^ntlemen, and 
I know not that any of them, including Mr. 
Reed, have ever seen any of myi^een, or any of my 
wool, or expressed any opinion in relation to either. 

Before such a committee, — deciding where assem- 
bled thousands could examine and review the 
grounds of the decision, I should have been happy 
to have compared specimens of wool, or if desired 
by Mr. B. the entire fleeces — or the sketp themsdves. 
I entertain no suspicion of the integrity of Mr 
Lawrence, nor do I know that he is any way preju- 
diced in the premises, but I must confess that I am 
somewhat surprised that a proposition of this kind 
is made in answer to mine. H£nrt S. Ramdaix." 

In closing this correspondence with Mr. B., I 
have only to say, that I have entertained no preju- 
dice against the RambouiUets; nor am I in any 
way interested in decrying them. I did believe, 
and now believe, that even taking the sUUem/enis of 
their friends, so far as any haVe been made, we 
have better American sheep. 

The average weight of these Rambouillet sheep 
has never been ffiven ! Why is this ? If Mr. B. 
is perfectly willing, we should like to have the 
average clip this year stated, giving the number of 
ram's fleeces of two years' growth, &c L 

CortlandviUe, Juty 3 1 jf , 1 846. 

ADULTERATION OF MILE. 

Thx subject of the adulteration of milk was some 
time since investigated with great care, by M. 
Barruel of Paris. Althoneh his observations were 
intended to apply only to tne milk of that city, yet 
there is little doubt that they will alsp be found ap- 
plicable, in a greater or le^s. degree, to all large 
towns and cities. He commences in stating -that 
aU instruments for ascertaining the ymnXy of milk, 
which are designed to attain this end by indicating 
differences in its density or specific gravity, are in- 
accurate and useless (a). For, on the one hand, 
pure milk differs much in its density, according to 
the fodder used by the dairy-man for his cows, the 
butyraceons matter which imparts lowhess of den- 
i sity, being made to preponderate by some kinds of 
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food, and the caseous part, \^\eh increases its den- 
sity ,being made preponderant by other kinds. And, 
on ' the other hand, although water, the ordinary 
substance with which milk is adulterated by the 
'dealers in the French metropolis, would alone 
ause a great diminution of density, the dealers 
now very well how to prevent that effect, and 
thereby render the aerometer or lactometer useless. 
For this purpose, it is only necessary to dissolve in 
the milk a little sugar or sugar^candy, which is re- 
quired at all events, in order to correct the flat taste 
imparted to milk by diluting it with water. The 
result of M. Bamiel's inquiries on the adulteration 
of milk in Paris, was, that no positively noxious 
substance was, in any case, found in it; that a 
common practice was to remove . a considerable 
portion oi the cream, by allowing the milk to stand 
for a limited time, and then to dilute the remainder, 
or skimmed milk, with water, and to give it the 
apparent qualities of new milk by one or other of 
tne methods now to be mentioned. The opacity of 
the milk being much diminished by the water, so 
that it acquired a bluish appearance, it was at one 
time usual to correct this defect, by previously 
mixing wheat-flour with the water with which the 
milk was adulterated. But this deception was too 
obvious to the senses. Any person, even of indif^ 
f erent delicacy of palate, could detect the altered 
taste of the milk; and besides, after two hours* 
rest, the flour precipitated to the bottom, and the 
translucent blueness was restored again to the milk* 
To prevent this inconvenience, the dealers boiled 
the flour in the water before mixing it with the 
milk ; and, in this manner, an opaque mixture was 
obtained, which retained its opacity on standing. 
As even with this addition, the fabricated liquid 
had a flat taste, sugar or sugar-candy was dissolved 
in it, by which means the peculiar sweetness of the 
milk was neafly restored. This adulteration, how- 
ever, had become so easy of detection by means of 
iodine* which renders a mixture of boiiea flour and 
water blue by its action on the fecula of the flour, 
that M. Barruel was in a belief, that the fraud now 
described had been but little practised in Paris. 
Driven from this species of adulteration, the deal- 
ers re9orted to another mode, so ingenious, that M. 
Barruel conceived they could not have discovered 
it without the aid of some scientific person. l*he 
method * is so simple and cheap, that for one 
franc (18| cents) the opacity and color of milk may 
be imparted to fifteen quarts of water, and so far 
secret that no disagreeable taste can be detected. 
This is nothing more than the employment of an 
emulsion of almonds, for which some dealers, 
more greedy and less cautious than the rest, substi- 
tuted nemi>-seed, which, however, is liable to im- 
part an acrid taste. By either of these means milk 
may be diluted to an indefinite extent ; and the only 
corrective required is a little sugar or sugar-candy, 
to remove the flat taste. A peculiar advantage 
possessed by die Utter mode of adulteration over 
every other, is, that the vegetable animal matter, or 
vegetable albumen of the emulsion, by which the 
oil of almonds is held in suspension, is coagulated 
or curdled, precisely like casein, by the addition of 
acids. This mode of adulteration, however, may 
be readily detected by the two following circum^ 
stances, viz. ; — The coagulum or curd, foriued by 



acids in the mixture of milk and almond emulsion* 
as compared with that formed in milk alone> is but 
a little more than one-half ; and the facili^ with 
which, by kneading the coagulum with the fingers* 
oil may be squeez^ out of the almond curd, while 
none exists in that of the milk alone. 

AnoUier adulteration to which milk is subjected 
in Paris, is to add a small quantity of sub-carbonate 
of potash, or of soda, which saturating the acetic 
acid as it forms, prevents the coagulation or sepa- 
ration of curd ; and some of the dealers practise 
this with so much success as to gain the reputation 
of selling milk that tiever turns. Often when 
coagulation has taken place, they restore the 
fluidity by a greater or le89 addition of one or the 
other of the fixed alkalies. The acetate of potash, 
or of soda, thus formed, has4io injurious enects on 
health, and besides, milic naturally contain^ a 
small quantity of acetate of potash, but not an atom 
of free carbonated alkali. Hence the detection of 
this mixture is evidently the most difiicult of the 
processes recommended in the various adultera- 
tions mentioned in M. Barruel's paper. Indeed, a 
chemist alone could conduct it; while the two 
former modes may.be easily performed by any per- 
son of common observation. 

A Fri£nd to Health akd Hokestt. 

New York, Aug, Uth, 1846. 

(a) The only instrument that can be of any use 
in detennining the qualities of milk, must be con- 
structed upon the principle of the Scotch cream- 
gauge or lactometex;, described on page 171 of the 
present volume. ' 

CROPS IN MIDDLE GEORGIA. 

When I had the pleasure some three or four 
weeks ago of looking through your extensive 
Agricultural Implement Store, I promised to give 
you some account of liie crops in Middle Georgia. 
At the time I left home, about the 10th of June, it 
had been raining for a week or'ten days,, and it was 
apprehended that the wheat and cotton crop was 
likely to be much injured. I have delayed, there- 
fore, till now, that I might give you a more satis- 
factory account of the products of that part of the 
State. - t 

It has generally been supposed, that the South- 
ern States were unsuitable to the profitable growth 
of wheat; this opinion is certainly a mistaken one^ 
as the facts of the last few years have proven. 
Ten years aeo, and even less, the wheaten flour 
consumed in Georgia, was supplied chiefly from the 
Northern States. At present the interior, and 
much of the city demand, is the product of the 
country, an article too, which, in every respect, 
compares favorably with the best Northern; in 
some respects it is superior, containing more 
gluten, and less starch. I' had an opportunity 
about the middle of May, of observing the crops» 
from within 20 miles of the Chatahoochee, to 
Augusta, a distance of about 203 miles. The 
wheat was decidedly more promising than the 
fields which I saw tnrough North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, or Maryland, along the line of the railroad. 
Tlxis crop (I learned from a variety of sources to be 
relied on) has been secured without much loss from 
rain, rust, or any other cause, and is superabun- 
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duiL Wheat nwty now be parcbased in Middle 
Georgia for 50 cents a bosh el, and in the upper 
epunty at 37 i cento. The com" crop is also very 
promising, and indeed at this time is (the early 
planted) mature. It is beliered that it will be pur- 
chased ti gathering for 12i cents a bushel, in the 
Cherokee coustieB. With the very great canacily 
of the Southern States for the producton of bread- 
ttnSs, and indeed food of all sorts, for man and 
beaat, it is not to be enpposed that they will be de- 
pendent upon their neignbora. Ilieir true policy, 
at the present ptica of cotton, is to direct a part of 
the labor of the conntiy to the production of provi- 
BioB crops, Block, &G., in which case the product of 



cotton would be diminished, and according to iha 
[aw of SDpply and demand, the price increased, and 
the lands pfeserred, if not improved. Under such 
circumstances, the Southern Stales might be ex- 
porters of bread-Btu&, as well as of cotton, tobacco, 
and rice, which, by the by, furnish the basis of all 
the great commercial operations of the United 
States, beio^ in factihe surplus productions of the 
country, which other people want 

The cotton crop, from various aceoonts, is very 
backward, but more promising than was expected 
a month sgo — ft large crop is, however, not 
anticipated. Wi 

Sparta, Otargia, Aug. ad, 1846. 
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' TvK annexed cut represents Bom, 
die Elnglish Cattle or Sheep Dog, and 
BosE, % Scottish CoUey Slut, which 
irere imported by B. Gates, of Gap 
firore, LeeCoualy.lllinoiB; and were ' 
■elected with great care in Europe. I 
The CoUey is much better known in . 
this counOy than the English breed, | 
which ig a heavier dog, uniting « 
attength with intelligence, and there- ^ 
fore better adapted to protect from 2 
wolres or sheep-killing dogs. Yet a 
he would not be able to conqoer the 3 
Large Grey Wolf alone ; but those are •- 
not often met with, unless in parts ); 
thinly populated. Our greatest enemy '" 
in DEnois is the Prairie Wolf, which i 
ia numerous. ~ \ 

Much has already been written on ^ 
die intelli^nce of ihe Scotch Colley. - 
My opiiuon ie that the English Z 
^ Bntcnefa Dog" is no way lacking j 
in that point Any reader who has 
Ti«ted.Sniith&eld Market, in London, "I 
<»i Monday or Friday, will, no ' 
donbt, have formed the same opinion. 
There you have an opportunilr of 

seeing a number of these useful animals at 

work. It would, in fact, be almost impossible to 
conduct this Market without their aid. There i 
vast number of different flocks are brought for salt 
hara all parts of the country, to supply this great 
Metropolis, and are collected in the smallest pos- 
»ible space. "lie difficullv of keeping them from 
mingling with others, falls principally on the dog. 
If one dips away, or a particular onfris wished to 
be caught, it is pointed out to him and is turned 
back, or held till the owner takes it— the dog 
uways holding them by the side of the head, so as 
not to bruise le body. By a word, or motion of 
the hand, they will run orer the bocks of the sheep, 
to stop them or turn them in a different direction. I 
have often admired with astonishment their quick 
and intelliRent actions. They appear to read the 
tnoughto of their master by his countenance, fo: 
their eye is continually on his, or on the flock. 
Nothing else can attract his attention when he has 
work to perform, and at timee I have thought lie 
acted with more judgment than the owur~ 
FarTMt* Librarjf. 
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DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS.— No. 4. 
Choice of Fah for Slocking tlu Pondt.—nxt 
tench and carp thrive well togeUier, and of all 
Ushes they are the least inclined to animal food, 
living chiefly on seeds and herbage, and even 
swallowing mad and slime ; also the larvc of in< 
sects and worms. Amooe the numerous varieties, 
Boccius recommends the English or round-bodied 
carp, but most especially the ipiegd or mirror carp, 
so called from the beautiful blue-moltled scales 
along the sides, much larger than those of the rest 
of the body. If he pond \i not overstocked, the 
carp wjll thrive and become so tame that they 
will rise to the surface at the ringing of a bell, to 
be fed. In August and September they will biisk 
in the sun on the snrface of the water, and some- 
times gambol about like so many porpoises. They 
will scarcely retreat at the approach of any one, 
and will even allow themselves to be bandied. 
They will attain a large size, and live to an ace of 
ISO to 200 years. Brood carp, in Europe, of Inree 
yeartf growth, generally weigh from three to four 
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pounds ; in eU yearn, from eight to ten ponnda, and 
ftfler that, the increaie is from one and a quarter to 
t, pound and a half every year, until they arrive al 
a wekbt of tliirty pounds, when it may be calcu- 
lated that the (ish U twenty years old, A spiegel 
carp, however, aX sixteen yean of are, baa been 
known to weigh Ihirtj-one and a naif pounds. 
Boccius states that he baa Men a pair of 
carps taken out of a pand, tbe mate of 
which weighed forty-three pounde Sas- 
OD (46 lbs. Avoirdupois), and the female 
forty-eight pounds. Some years afler- 
waiils me same fishes were taken again, 
when the male weighed fifty- two 

Sounds Saxon, and the female, fifty- 
re pounds. Inwarmer countries they ' 
attain a much larger size, and grow, as ' 
stated by thrtier, to the length of four 
feet Under favorable "' 



two males, that follow her l^m one bunch of weeds 
to another, upon which the OTa are deposited, Th« 
ova are teiy numerous, there being, according to 
Bloch, nearly 300,000 in « fish of four pounds 



fecund!^ of this fish is very great, no 
fewer than 700,000 ova having been found in a 
single carp ; and this properly is thought to in- 
crease with age, Tbe ova are deposited upon 
weeds, among which the female is followed by 
two or three males, in the months of May and 
June, in the British Isles ; and they are in be.it con- 
dition from October till April. The carp Is very 
tsnaeioHs of life, and may be preserved out of the 
\rater for a considerable time, especially when 
covered with some moist substance, in cool wea- 
thei'. tn Holland, it is sometimes suspended in 
nets full of mos.s, in a damp cellar, where, being 
moistened with water or milk, it is said, it 
will not only live, but actually improve, under the 

A ten-pound well-fed carp is considered a greet 

delicacy; but the flesh of a thirty-pound fish is 
tough ; indeed, when they much exceed len pounds, 
they are Hi only for breeding. The (tesh-like mem- 
brane in the roof of the mouth of the carp has been 
falsely called a tongue. Walton, who believes 
this, says, quaintly enough, " Tbe tongues of carps 
are noted to be choice and costly meat, especially 
to those that bay them." The tongue of a carp is 
ve^ small and slender. 

The tench {Tinea 
vulgarii) is a thick 
fish, rather short in 

Jiioportion to its 
cngtb, with tbe co- 
lor of its back, its 
dorsal and ventral 
fins of a dusky hue, 
and its head, sides, i 
and belly, of agreen- 1 
ish cast, most Deau- ' 
tifully mixed with ■ 
gold. It Gomelimea 
allainsBconsiderable 

size, often weighing ^ 

10 or 12 pounds. 

It is eKkemely partial to deep ponds, with muddy 
bottoms, where, in company with the carp, il 
buries itself in the mud at the same period. In this 
stale il remains torpid duiitig the winter months; 
and, as spring advances, it quits its slimy bed ; 
spawns, in Europe, from June to September. Tbe 
female, as stated by Varrell, is usually attended by 
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different opinion. Bv way of contempt, they Mil 
it the shoe-maker. Gesner even goes so f ar ts tv 
say that Its flesh is insipid and unwholesome ; but 
this diversity of opinion is to be ascribed more to 
the difference in feeding them, than to other exter- 
nal circumstances. Both the carp and tench thrive 
well on boiled potatoes, or Indian meal, 

Il is remarkable that no fish of prey will ev« 
attack a tench, which, it has even been supposed, 
acts medicinally on other fish. In Germany, it is 
called the doctor-fish, and Walton calls it the 
•' physician of fishes," especially to the pike; for, 
■' the pike," says he, " being either sick or hurt, is 
cured by the tonchof the tench. And it is observed 
that the tyrant pike will not be a wolf to his phv- 
sician, but forbears to devour him though he he 
never so hungry." If there be any tn(tli in this 
supposition, il may arise from the glutinous, slimy 
quaUly of the skin of the tench ; for it is certainly 
affirmed by many nataralistB of repute, that when 
fish have bean wounded by the fangs of an enemy, 
or struck by a hook, they have frequently been ob- 
served, ami taken in company with the tench. For 
this reason it has been recobimended that in stocking 
a pond with fish, a proportion of them be of tench. 
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Brooding. — The proper time for lirooding a pond 

is about the end of October, in Europe, but earlier 
in the northern parts of the United States. Boeciu 
recommends for every acre of water in extent, 200 
brood carp; 20 brood tench ; and 20 brood jack or 
pike, all of one season's spawn. Each of the soe- 
cessive ponds is to be stocked in like proportion ; 
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PRACTICAL FACTS ABOUT POIK .AND BACON. 



each hog, and the weight of each piece of -meat cat 
for bacon. ' 



The Tomato. — Thomas Jefierson Randolph, the 
protegi of Jefferson, in an address before the Agri- 
GuUural Societjr of Albemarle county, Virginia, de- 
livered some time since, stated that Mr. Jefferson 
eonld recollect when the tomato was cultivated as 
an ornament to the flower-garden* and deemed 

poisOBOUB. ^ 

PRACTICAL FACTS ABOUT PORK AND 

BACON. 

WJiat is the Um in weight on making pork into 
bacon ? This question is often- asked, and every 
farmer, pariicularly in the West, ought to know 
how to answer it As a general and safe rule, 
from facts within my own knowledge, I have 
always contended that it is better for the purchaser 
to buy pork in the hog, and make his own bacon, 
when he can do it for one half the price per pound, 
than to buy it ready made. That is, if pork is 
usually worth 3 ets. and bacon ** hog round," 6 cts., 
it is better to buy the fresh pork. 1 am writing for 
the West, and in Western language. That your 
Eastern readers may understand, I will say that 
*' hog round** means 2 hams, 2 shoulders, and 2 
sides — out of which latter the bones should always 
be taken. I alv^ays trim off belly pieces for lard. 
Hams and shoulders too are well trimmed. The 
method of salting often astonishes some of the netv 
emigrants ffom Yankee land. Nobody ever made 
better bacon for 15 years than I have, and I never 
use a pork barrel. I sprinkle about 2 oz. saltpetre 
and 6 lbs. of N. Y. salt to a hundred of pork, piled 
up on a bench, or in the corner of the smoke- 
house, like a pile of bricks. I let it lie about as 
many days as the hams weigh pounds each — over- 
hauling once. Then hang up far away from the 
fire, in a very open and airy smoke-house, and 
smoke well with hickory or other sweet wood. 
Then draw loose cotton bags over each joint, and 
tie round the string by which the meat hangs. Do 
this before the flies come in the spring, and vou 
may let it hang as long as you like, and it will be 
good — at least, mine is so. For many years our 
house has not been without a supply of this most ex- 
cellent kind of meat, which is a much more healthy 
food than the eternal round of fresh beef, &c. 

But to return to my subject. On the 20th of 
January, 1846, 1 killed 5 hogs, about a year and a 
half old, and one about half that age, of the Kerkr 
shire and China breed, fattened upon corn fed in 
the ear, the quantity not counted, as it was too 
cheap to regard that. 



Hogs. 


Hams. 


312 lbs. 


30 lbs. 




30 .. 


308 .. 


29 .. 




SO- 


295 .. 


SO • • 




33 •• 


289 .. 


29 .. 


• 


27 .. 


259 .. 


27 .. 




27 .. 


181 " 


20 .^ 




20 .. 



Shoulders. I Sides. 



32 lbs. 
30 •• 

34 .• 

35 .. 
35 .* 
35 .. 

29 .. 

30 .. 

23 •• 

24 •• 
19 .. 
22 •• 



44 lbs. 

36 . 
40 • 
38 . 

37 . 
34 . 
34 • 

38 ' 

26 • 

26 •• 

19 .. 

19 -• 



Heeds. 



that is, the second pond the year following the first,| The following table will show the weight of 
and the third, affain a year later, so that each will *^ ^ - ^ ^ .^ • ^. ^ ^ - • 
then come round in its turn, to be fished. By this 
arrangement there will always be a superabundant 
quantity of brood in store, to restock the stew- 
ponds, and sufficient left for sale. 
^ By overstocking the ponds, the fish become 
sickly, lean, and bony ; and it is stated as a re- 
markable proof of the care required in this respect, 
that if the proper number of fish be stored, the 
weight in three years will prove equal to what it 
would have b^en, had twice the number been put in ; 
80 that the smaller number actually produce the same 
weight as the larger from a given area of water. 
iSiew York, August 15, 1846. D'Jay Browne. 



23 lbs. 
21 •• 
19 .. 
21 •• 
21 •• 



12 



1644 331 



^48 



393 



117 



Scraps, tfc. — 21 lbs. of feet; 213 lbs. of sausage^ 
meat, and ribs and back bones and trimmings off; 
150 lbs. of leaf lard and fat trimminss ; 71 lbs. loss 
in^ cuttinz, and difference in weigning; 331 lbs. 
weight of 12 hams; 348 ditto 12 shoulders; 393 
ditto 12 sides ; and 117 do. 6 heads :— 1644 lbs. 

This pork when killed was worth 3 cts. a poiind 
— ^I will say it would only shrink the 44 odd pounds 
in takine to market, at which it would amount to 
$48. The lard tried out 129 lbs., a most beautiful 
article, the scraps not being much squeezed, as that 
would rob the good wife's soap tub. ^ma 

On the 28th of April, the bacon being well 
smoked and dried, was ready to bag up. I weighed 
it, and found that the 12 hams weighed 304 lbs. 
(loss 27); 12 shoulders, 331 lbs. (loss 17); 12 
sides, 259 lbs. (loss ^34); I am inclined to think 
that an error of 10 lbs. was made in the weight of 
the shoulders, as I have heretofore found the ptt 
centage of loss about the same on these as on th^ 
hams. I will therefore throw off ten pounds on 
these, and we have 1,113 lbs. of bacon and lard in 
good weight and order, for market, which at 6i ets. 
a pound, which is a fair average price, will 
come to $69.56. The heads and sausage meat are 
worth one cent a pound, $3.30; 24 feet, 14 cts., 
will make an even sum of $73 ; from which take 
the $48 price of bogs before cutting, and it leaves 
a very pretty little sum to nay for a dollar's worth 
of salt and saltpetre, and the little trouble of 
handling. But it must be small-boned fat hogs, as 
these were, to do it. In this case I could sea the 
bacon and lard at 4| cts., and be well paid for 
trouble and cost of making bacon, because the 
Jieads, &c, are worth much more than I stated them 
at in any family. 

The principal object in this statement is to inform 
those who have had less experience in this matter 
than I have, whether it is most advantageous to sell 
their hogs fresh, or cut and salt ; and lor that pur- 
pose I have endeavored to be accurate. Each per* 
son in his own place will judee of his own market 
and relative prices, and if his hogs are not so 
good as mine, make greater allowance for loss and 
offal. 

Will some one who keeps ii pork barrel, make a 
similar statement, and pubhsh for the benefit of your 
readers? Solon RobinsoK. 

Lake C. H. {now called Crown Point), ) 
Ind., May 15, 1846. J 
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HOW TO Dl^STBOY THE CANADA THISTLE. 

I AM an old man, and not nnich in the habit of 
using my pen, as you will easily guess — ^having in 
my younger days been more remarkable for plo^'- 
ii^ a straight furrow than writing straight lines ; 
but yov seem to be very good-natured, and I hope 
will let me " tell my experieace," as they call it, 
about weeds on farms ; which I shall try to do as 
briefly as possible, trusting that others may be the 
better for it. 

In the July No. of your paper, a *' Canadian 
Naturalist** complains with much justice, of the 
carelessness of farmers in suffering perennial-root- 
ed weeds to take possession of the soil, to the in- 
jury of the crops ; and says, if farmers would be 
unanimous in tlieir efforts to exterminate them, 
eren the Canada thistle might be conquered. Itisst 
▼ile weed, which has had as many names as. a pick- 
pocket' (if he is a patriot, he will thank me for re- 
minding him that it is not a native of this conti- 
nent) ; and he does not wish to get rid of the un- 
welcome intruder more earnestly than his brother 
farmers on this. side of the St. Lawrence. But 
though they appear to be indifferent, on one point 
ihefY are unanimous, and that is, in lamenting most 
feelingly that individual care is of no use, and that 
all should go to work together. 

Now I say, let every man weed on his own side of 
thefende, if he can do no more, and I prophesy that 
in a short time toeeds will be as sure a mark of bad 
farming as a broken gate, or a dead horse hauled 
out on the common, and left unburied, to taint the 
pure breath of heaven for miles around, wasting 
ammonia enough to fertilize a forty-acre field. 

When I tooK my present farm it was the worst 
in a circuit of ten miles, making my house the centre 
point; and now I believe it is in a condition to 
Dear a comparison with some of the best farms in 
the United States — for instance, that of George 
Schaeff, Esq., in Whitemai:sh« about fourteen miles 
from Philadelphia, which is much less known than 
it should be. There are no weeds in my fence 
comers, unless you can so call a fine large wild 
clematis vine, which I left to ornament an old tree, 
with its clusters of snowy blossoms, where the 
cows love to stand in its shade on a hot day — or 
an elder busti or two, just enough to give the old 
women elder flowers for medicinal purposes ; or, 
perhaps, here and there, a cluster of purple asters 
and golden rod, so disposed as to show that they 
are left on] purpose — ^but no wild carrot (DauctM 
carota)t no Ben Salem {Chrysanthemum Icui^nthe- 
mum), or rausted weed. 

Now the whole secret of this beautify ine process 
is this ; I weed on my neighbor's side of the fence, 
as well as on my own ; not a weed is suffered to so 
raise its head in peace — for the proverb is true, as 
most proverbs are, which says, ** One year's seed- 
inf^ makes seven years* weeding.'* I nave a good 
chisel firmly set in the end of a string cane, which 
I always carry when I go out with my men ; and I 

I generally come home^ pretty well tired with the 
abor of cutting off close to the ground^ every large- 
rooted weed I find ih my walk. One day when I 
had been out longer than usual, and had kq>t 
breakfast waiting, my granddaughter was very 
curious to know what I nad been doing. on neigh- 
bor Jackson's hill, a stony field, that was hardly 



worth cultivating. I told her i had been weeding 
on my neighbor's side of the fence — that Jackson 
was siQkf and I had found the blue thi^^fle {EMnvm 
vulgar^ was beginning to spread about here.f 

A friend of mine, in a Yankee s€|^ement, not far 
from the New York line, conquered the Canada 
thistle in pretty much the same way, when nearly 
twenty years ago it was first noticed there. lie 
first proposed to have, a bee (a)> and exterminate 
the intruder at once, but it did not take with his 
neighbors, who thought it would be time enough 
when the weeds came up upon their ground ; so he, 
with two other gentlemen, made it tMir business, in 
their leisure hours, and when they walked out, to 
cut off all the flowering stems, when they could 
not take 'time to destroy the roots; and* besides 
conquering the thistles, they gained a victory over 
their stupid neighbors, who now acknowledge that 
they have been benefited by his having taken the 
thing in time, for they find that wherever neglect- 
edy the weeds will spread ; and each one encou- 
rages his neighbor to weed on both sides of the 
fence. An Old Pehnstlvamiait Fa&mxe. 

My 7th, 1846. -:r 

. (a) Lest any one should suppose a bee means 
nothing more than the industrious little insect of 
the name, and as it is a somewhat local term, 
among my Down-east brethren, I will explain — ^but 
it shafi be at a more convenient season. 

IMPORTED DURHAM CATTLE, 

HiLFA, the first cow of the two which I wrote 
you some lime ago Mr. Bates was to send me, 
reached here this morning. She came in the packet* 
ship New York, Capt. ^roppev, which aa;ived iiv 
your city a day-or two ago ; and I hope you had an 
opportunity of seeing her there, (o) as she is, I think, 
a fine animal, and not inferior to any Mr. Bates has 
sent me. She has a superior brisket, and remarica^ 
ble width across the loins. Her handling is very 
good. - The Bates crosa in her is plainly discernible. 
She stands right on the ground — ^not too high, nor 
too low. I hope you have seen her ; and if so, you 
are much more capable of forming an opinion of 
her than I am. Mr. Catlin, who shipped her from 
New York up the river, informs me that Capt. 
Cropper speaks highly of her milking qualities, both 
as to quantity and quality. 

This cow, Hilpa, was stinted to Mr. Harvey's 
celebrated prize bull Walton, on the 28th of May, 
two or three days before she was shipped, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Bales. You know Walton is a descend- 
ant of Mr. Bates's herd. The other cow, Cecilia, 
Mr. Bates purposed to have stinted to his second 
Duke of Oxford, before she is sent out. I have, 
however, written to him to put her to his fourth 
Duke of Northumberland, which bull he informs me 
he retains at home for his own herd, while the other 
Duchess bulls are all let out for the season. I 
herewith enclose you a copy of the pedigree of the 
two cows, signed by Mr. Bates, which I wish you 
would do me the favor of publishing in the Agri- 
culturist,^ with his signature at the bottom, and 
also the remarks he makes in relation to the prize 
calf of Hilpa, calved in 1844— which certificate is 
in his own hand- writing, and is signed with his 
own name. Oeobgx YaUi. 

Troy, My 15, 1846. 
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Pedigrees of two cows bought of Messrs. Bel), 
Kirkleevin^ton, near Yarm, Yorkshire, England, by 
George Vail, Esq., Troy, United States of America. 

Mr. Thos. Belrs cow Hilpa; roan color ; calved 
May 23d, 1840. Got by Cleaveland Lad (3407), 
dam (Hawk-eye), by Red Rose bull (2493) ; grand 
dam (Hart), by Rex (1375) ; great grand dam bred 
by Mr. Richardson, of Hart, Durham County, who 
had the breed aboye thirty years, and were all roan 
colors, and good milkers. 

Mr. Robert Bell, Junr., cow Cecilia. Red and 
white color; calved October 6th, 1841. Got by 
3d Duke of Northumberland (S647), dam by 
Short-Tail (2621) ; grand dam (Chapman), by Skip- 
ton Bridffe (5208), and from a tribe of oOws, all 
good milkers, and lon^ in possession of the breed- 
er thereof. I can certify that the above i^re correct 
pedigrees, the Mesars, Bell having had tJieir stack 
from me. 

The son of Hilpa, named General Sale, by Duke 
of Northumberland (1940), when a calf in 1844, 
obtained the highest premium ^iven by the York- 
shire County Agricultural Society, at their Show, 
held at Richmond; and. also the same autumn ob- 
tained the hi^h^st premium at the Durham County 
Ag. Society Show, held at Stockton ; and the fol- 
lowing day also obtained the highest premium 
S'veh by tne Cleaveland Ag. Society. I certify to 
e correctness of the above facts. 

Signed, Thomas Bates. 

Kirkleavington, March ISthy 1846. 

(a) We noticed this superb cow, on page 261 of 
our last number ; but the owner's name, and some 
other particulars, were, in our absence from town, 
unfortunately left out in making up the form. We 
need only say, that Hilpa is all, and more than her 
owner represents, he having been auite diffident in 
his description above, in giving all her good points. 
It is gratifying to add, that Mr. Vail has been emi- 
nently succemful as a breeder, and is annually 
making considerable sales of stock. We presume 
that several of his animals will appear at the forth- 
coming Show of the State A^. Society, on the 15th, 
16th, and 17th of this month, at Auburn. 

PRIVATE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

I CANKOT at all agree with your ** Reviewer," as 
to the practicability and future prospects of Agri- 
cultural schools, in private hands. At a single 
dash of the pen, he seals their fate so positively, 
as seems to indicate a desire on his part, to prevent 
any further development of that patriotism he so 
highly commends. 

We have a class of people in this, country, who 
seem to be always looking to government for the 
supply of every want of a general character, that 
is, in which any considerable portion of the com- 
munity are interested. Sound views on this sub- 
ject would lead us to see, that the true aim and end 
of government is to accomplish on!y such things 
for the governed, as cannot be reached by indi- 
vidual action. Whenever a state dips into matters 
beyond its proper sphere, and takes in hand bank- 
ing, coUeges, internal improvements, and the like, 
there will always gather around a horde of office- 
seekers and political speculators — to the detriment 



and mismanagement of the whole affiur. Where 
salaries and appointments are, there will these 
character's insinuate themselves, in spite of all the 
guards and checks that can be thrown up to pre- 
vent it. The less officers, money, and machinery, 
there are used in the administration of a government, 
the better. Every consignment of the objects 
mentioned above, to the state, violates this plain 
political ma.Yim, and should therefore be discou- 
raged by all good citizens. 

rrobably, more than three-fourths of all semi- 
naries of learning in the world, have been sustain- 
ed by individuals, in a private associated capacity. 
This being the fact, in regard to legal, medical, and 
theological science, why may we not infer that it 
is iust as feasible in regard to agricultural know- 
ledge ? If the State can justly be called upon to 
take the latter in hand, why may not mecoanictt 
also claim their ** State Institution ?" 

In the very nature of things, we might reasonably 
expect that private enterprises would be the more 
likely to succeed. Acting from motives of devo- 
tion and attachment to the spread of knowledge, or 
with a view to pecuniary profit; in either case, 
they have every inducement to adopt the beat 
modes of conducting an institution, in order to se- 
cure their end. Give us teachers and managers 
whose " hearts are in the matter," rather than any 
salaried governmental professor. 

The advancement of human knowledge, and 
especially agricultural knowledge, is an obiect 
well worthy the best efforts of any man. But 
those who look to the State to do this for them, 
will often be most sadly disappointed in their 
wishes for the " diffusion of knowledge among 
men," as the late Mr. Smithson styles it, in his 
most unadvised bequest «of. half a million to our 
government. Who does not believe, that if the 
matter had been left in the hands of private trus- 
tees, the fund would long ago have been ap- 
plied to its proper object, and hundreds already 
been benefited by it, and fitted to be useful to their 
country, and the world ? How would the donor 
decide this question, could he rise from his resting- 
place, and see the manner in which his trust haa 
been neglected, not to say abused ; for I verily bo» 
lieve, a large majority of our public men would be 
glad to have this business off their hands, not 
knowing exactly what to do with it, and feeling 
they have a service laid upon them, not belonging 
to tnsir stations. 

The other branches of human teaming being 
alreafty comparatively well provided for in this 
country, it certainly is desirable that this fund 
should be devoted to the spread of agricultural 
knowledge, and we are not without hopes that this 
direction may finally be given it Let us have no 
** national school." Let our only experiment—* 
West Point — settle this question. But let us hav6 
an annual appropriation for the collecting of ma« 
terials, and sending forth substantial public docu- 
ments, containing real information to the agricul- 
tural community, in regard to their business. 
Witness the regular, systematic manner, in which 
the British Legislature so zealously collect infor» 
mation in regard to the various useful arts of life. 
Let us follow their example. The periodioals of 
our day are fast creating a taste for this kind oi 
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reading: and we hope the day is not far distant 
when stch documents will be read with attention 
and profit. 

">But especially let ns encourage agricultural 
schools in private hands; for, in the language of 
Judge Buel, our country needs them." And we 
have the fullest assurance of their final success. I 
had noted down some further remarks in regard to 
this subject, after reading the observations of" Re* 
viewer" upon which we started, but for the present 
forbear. A. R. D. 

HaekeU's Town, N. J., July 1 0th, 1846. 

HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 

Isabella Grapes. — My ^rdener had permission 
to prune one of my vines in his own way. It had 
been spur-pruned m February, one eye left at each 

i'oint, and tJie laterals broken off in June. Early in 
fuly he shortened the bearing branched two eyes 
beyond the last bunch of fruit. The grapes ad^ 
vanced rapidly in their growth, and for two or three 
Weeks were tne best looking in the garden. They 
then became stationary, ana thOse treated in ano- 
ther manner became much larger, and of a health- 
ier aspect. It would seem, therefore, that stopping, 
at any rate short stopping, is not the best mode of 
treating this vine. 

A friend of mine has a most magnificent young 
Isabella vine in the city, which he has not pruned 
at all, since he shortened it in early spring. My 
own vines have been treated as follows :— Winter- 
prunine on the spur system (too much bearing 
wood left, I suspect), one eye only left to each 
joint, the laterals carefully and repeatedly broken 
off, and (against my wishes) some shortening dur- 
ing the summer, and only one bunch left on a 
branch. The comparative result is this. My 
friend has most fruit ; mine is the handsomest and 
most perfect. 

One of my neighbors pruned some old vines last 
year, very severely cutting off large masses of 
old wood. This year he has left the vines entirely 
untouched ; the yield is very lar^e, and a great deal 
of the fruit is good — ^much of it inferior. A single 
vine, from which he removed the laterals at one 
joint from their origin, has turned out the best. 

My conclusion is this — the Isabella requires 
severe winter pruning, if the spur system is adopt- 
ed, but one eye should be left. 

Manures. — I gave two of my vines a rich top- 
dressing of half-rotted stable manure, late in June. 
About one-third of the fruit became mildewed, and 
the whole of it was otherwise inferior to the rest of 
the crop. My friend manures freely, with the 
same manure, in the autumn — his fruit is not 
mildewed. Too rich stable manure is not the 
only cause of mildew in the grape. I see it where 
&ere is a want of free circulation of air. 

Insects. — I met with the brownish-yellow beetle, 
one inch long, in the leaves, on whicn it appears to 
feed ; but their depredations have not been exten- 
sive enough to do n^rm. The rose-bug consumed 
the leaves two years since, leaving only the net- 
work of vessels remaining. I have not seen them 
since. The turtle-bug is beginning to show itself, 
but they do more harm to the squashes than to the 
grapes. I find under the grape leaves a small 



white fiy, and a general appearance like down, 
whid), when looked at with a glass, is seen to bs 
animated. The foliage becomes rusty, and the 
fruit of course is more or less injured. Will some 
of your correspondents Inake known a remedy? 
Would stripping offthe old bark, and washing with 
soap suds in the spring, destroy them ? 

At the extrerpity of the branches of the vines» 
myriads of small black ants are often seen. I am 
always reminded of old Hays and his posse of 
police officers, when I see these sentries. Are 
they after other insects .' If so, what insects, and 
what harm will they do ? I have seen also a 
small black fly, and another insect, resembling a 
flea, but am not aware that they have done any 
injury. More on this subject hereafter. 

An Amateur Gardener. 



REPLY TO REVIEW OF MARCH NO. ; 

Your June No. came by an accidental oppor* 
tunity to-day, from the oflice, and I set myself at 
once to answer Reviewer. The information he 
desires I will cheerfully give, to the extent of my 
abilities. 

The people of the North are ^eatly mistaken if 
they think the soil of Mississippi<to be inexhausti- 
ble. A portion of it is as ricn as the lands on the 
banks of th^ Nile ; and a portion as poor as the 
poorest lands in New Jersey, where the black-jack 
runners kill themselves searching for food for the 
tree. Our soils vary exceedingly, no country more 
80 ; the lands lying on the Mississinpi are a rich 
alluvial, with a heavy vegetable moula on the sur- 
face, and containing much siliceous matter, but in 
very minute particles; the subsoil is clay, and a 
very rich eartn, having much the characteristics of 
loam and also of marl. I apeak more especially of 
Warren* County, directly west of me, tne county 
seat of which is Vicksburgh. Vegetables wiu 
grow most luxuriantly in it, and it is an excellent 
top-dressing tp land; it possesses the peculiarities 
of apparently getting neitner wet nor dry — it is very 
valuaole. Farther back, landd^ are not so rich» 
when level, are generally good, say as far as 25 to 
40 miles on a line ; some level lands are now poor 
in thew^oods, cold, whitish clay; some hilly lands 
are the richest. To know the country it must be 
seen. ^ My pen, though ** free," lacks a head to 
guide it, to give a faithful description. Much of 
our lands, if fresh and under good cultivation, will 
produce say 30 bushels of corn ; but if plowed, as 
IS very usual, two or three inches deep, the sun 
causing rapid decomposition and rapid evj^poration, 
with real rains, not showers, they soon deteriorate. 
I can show a plantation, now worn out, that pro- 
duced 15 years ago 8 bales of cotton per hand, 
under a thriftless course of culture. When I say 
that " the subsoil possesses all the requisites of a 
good soil,** having stated previously that the soil 
was worn out — I meant that the salts existed in 
sufiicient quantity to form a good soil, by proper 
attention: And this attention should be deep and 
fine tilth, n bountiful supply of vegetable matter, 
and protection from the sun. 

As to returning to the earth more than we take 
away, I will tell you what can be done. The last 
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week, in May peas can be sown between rows of 
corn, these will cover the land entirely before the 
1 5th of September. The first frost will kill the vines. 
In Septemoer or October sow down rye or Egyptian 
oats ; these will feed stock during winter, will pro- 
tect land from rain measurably, and from washing, 
and can be turned under in February or March. 
Here are two crops ; but if desired to turn under at 
difierent times, do so in fall, sow grain, and then 
turn under the grain. If desirable to turn under 
again another crop, sow oats in February and 
^^ch ; turn these under about June, when head- 
ing oat, and plant for corn. Here are three crops 
turned under. £ut it is better to sow peas m 
Marcl^, say about the 15th; these will cover the 

ground in May, plow in, and sow again, and I be- 
eve a third crop can be plowed in time enough 
for grain. Last year, and tne two preceding years, 
I plowed in as much rye as my plows could turn 
under, in March, having had the pea- vine on it in 
the previous summer. I think that good lands can 
be kept good ; and I believe I have land now with 
the twentieth crop on itf that will yield more corn 
or cotton than it did in 1830, or about that time, 
comparing with the best crops of the period. To 
prove it, my crop in my orchard, cut, gave me last 
crop, on one part, over 1,600 lbs o! seed cotton ; on 
another part, about 50 bushels of corn. In 1833 
-'4, my cotton was 900 lbs. p©: acre. I remember 
that year, by mjr first experiment with Gulf seed ; 
the past year I tried a similar one on the same land. 
And it is this that led me to remark on the negli- 
gent cultivation of my brother ** planters." We 
are '* planters" here, not because we are all large 
" planters," nor that *' a farmer** is a disreputable 
name, but that we confine ourselves to one crop. 

To tell you what sort of planters we are, would 
require time ; but we are a very clever set of fel- 
lows, and you Northerners may thank yoi^r stars 
that we are not more attentive to our own interests ; 
if we loved money more, you would see less of it ; 
vre make a great deal of money, and spend it in aU 
sorts of " Yankee notions," and sometimes spend it 
before we make it — but this is personal— excuse 
me. You may ridicule, but, sir, as sure as you 
live, we can turn under a coat of cow-peas every 
year, full^ equal in value to your best clover leys, 
and as it is killed by early frost, of course we can 
sow grain and plow that in, for March or April 
planting. 

The •* cow- pea" — ^we generally call all this family 
cow-peas-— diners in every paiticular from the 

firden pea, which we country people call " the 
nglish pea" — they differ in shape, color, and 
size. The black crowder is about as large as 
the marrowfat The grey crowder nearly as 
lar^e. These are rounder than the real cow-pea, 
which is nearly as large, but more kidney-shaped, 
and of a russet color. Then comes the red ripper, 
smaller, and not quite so long, but still kidney- 
shaped ; then the stock or tory pea, lady pea, cala- 
vanse, &c., the latter of greyish color, and about the 
size of a duck shot, a very delicate table pea, and 
to my notion is just ahead of any of your foreign 
English peas. The vine will grow, I verily be- 
lieve» 20 to 100 feet, in a season, if we take the 
T>ranches, and add to the main vine. The stem is 
frequently as large as a town lady's little finger — I 



have seen them, but never dared touch. It rises 
from 3 to 6 inches, and branches oflf, and continues 
to branch, until the close of the season. I have 
seen, on good land, where 8 to 12 quarts had been 
sown to an acre, the peas so rank that a horse as 
stoul and fleet even as Boston, could not make his 
four miles through them, in a day. 

" What, good for?" «* haulm." You say too 
much. How know you that they have a haulm ? 
But,, never mind, I care not to ferret you out. 
" What good for ?" Like the negro's ^bbit, " good 
for ebery ting." The vine, if pulled or cut before 
frost, and cured, will feed horses, cattle, and sheep. 
The pea, if fathered and kept from spoiling, wul 
feed man and beast, will fatten superior to com. 

We sow the pea, or drop it, either at second 
working of the corn, if in hills, or when we plow 
to lay by, which is generally 4one when corn is in 
bunc/i — that is, when the tassel is in a bunch of 
leaves at the top, but has not quite appeared — that 
is what we call " in bunch." The viae is cut or 
pulled as late as we can, to avoid frost. We 
seldom gather peas but for seed, and then when 
most are ripe, about frost or a little after, we feed 
the residue on the land to hogs, or by giving them 
the run of the field. Coke has to gather peas, for 
want of corn. 

Feeding hogs on cotton seed and peas,'*nound ! 
From February to August we have as mucn as we 
can all do to kill grass, then pull fodder, and then 
enough to gather our crop, tnat feeds and clothes 
one-half of you all, until February. We can make 
cotton at 4 cents per lb., and buy meat at 4 cents, 
better than go to all that sort of work. But no 
need for it. I can show you clover two feet high ; 
I can show" you feed for nogs without fences. 

** This may be plain English in your latitude.** 
Why, sir, suppose my friend S. were to send me 
his boy, to live with me, and I was to direct him 
thus: — S. Jr., I wish ypu would not spend mere 
time from the cotton field than would sufiice to 
gather rye, oats, and peas, for seed, to plant our 
next crop. Would it not mean that we reaped and 
gathered for seeding alone, not for selling or for 
feeding ? Why, sir, at this very time, I have some 
10 acres, more or less, of rye, that will not be 
cradled, because I have cut enough for seeding all* 
the land I desire to seed. The seed is the crop ; 
the balance of the rye and peas is left on tne 
ground for hogs o^ cattle. Is there anything mys- 
terious in &is, only that we have no need to gatner 
anything? Have you never heard of the West 
feeding large fields of corn to stock, not gathering 
the crop ? . 

The grass that follows oats and rye, is crdb^^raaSf 
and equal in nutritive qualities to any grass in the 
Empire State, or among the prairies, near the 
*• North Pole." We cut our grain from the 5th to 
the 15th of June, crab grass then springs up on 
good land, and will cover the earth before frost, so 
as to give nearly two tons of cured hay. 

I have no " poor starved niggers." So far from 
it, I guess 'they dine on as nice bacon, cabbage 
heads, 'beans, and Irish potatoes, these days, as any 
other man— white or black. Of course they cannot 
starve even if they get no other 4neal, as I can 
prove by one white man, who^is content with one 
good meal a day. 
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About fencing — why' should I quarrel about 
this matter, although the editor of the Agricul* 
turist has something on this subject ? We cannot 
teach '*Wahoo Indians" that we can do without 
fences. 

" Write again. Doctor/' Thank you, friend 
ReYiewer ; but this liberty is already secured to me 
by our A. B. A. But if he would not admit my ar- 
ticles, I would write for somebody else, or burst 
The steam gathers so fast, that I must let off occa- 
sionail)^. Sut, friend Reviewer, be ye careful, you 
may dnve some valuable pens off; many are wary, 
they can't bear to be ridiculed. M. W. Paiups. 

Edmr^s D^U Miss.^ June 14, 1846. 

GARDENING;— No. 7. 

The next step in the study of the science of gar- 
dening, is to consider the natural agents of vege- 
table culture. 

The earthy matters which compose the surface 
of the earth, the air and light of the atmosphere, 
the water 7>recipitated from it, tfie heat and cold 

frdduced bv the alternation of day and night, and 
y chemicai cotnpositton and resolution, indude all 
the elements concerned in vegetation. 

Earths are the productions of the rocks which 
are exposed on the surface of the globe, and soils 
. are eaiths mixed with more or less of the decom- 
posed organized matter afforded by dead plants and 
animals. Earths are, therefore, variously com- 
posed, according to the r6cks or strata which have 
supplied their particles. Sometimes they are 
chiefly formed from slate rocks, as in blue clays ; 
at other times from sand stone, as in siliceous soils ; 
and mostly of a mixture of clayey, slaty, and lime- 
stone rocks, blended in proportions as various as 
their situations. Such we may suppose to have 
been the state of the surface of the dry part of the 
globe, immediately after the last disruption of the 
crust ; but in process of time the decay of vege- 
tables and animals forms additions to the outer sur- 
face of the globe, and constitutes what are called 
soils ; the difference between which and earths is, 
tiiat the former always contains a portion of vege- 
table or animal matter. 

The manner in which rocks are converted into 
soils. Sir H. Davy observes, may be easily don- 
eeived by referring to the instance of soft granite. 
This substance consists of three ingredients, quartz, 
feldspar, and mica. The quartz is almost pure 
siliceous earth in a crystalline form. The feld- 
spar and mica are very compounded substances; 
both contain silica, alumina, and oxide of iron ; in 
die feldspar there is usually lime'and potassa, and 
in the mica, lime and magnesia. When a granite 
rock of this kind has been long exposed to the in- 
fluence of th($ air and water) tne lime and potassa 
contained in its constituent parts are acted upon by 
wtiter or carbonic acid; and the oxide of iron, 
which is almost always in its least oxidized state, 
tends to combine with more oxygen ; the conse- 
quence is, that the feldspar decomposes, and like* 
wise the mica ; but the nrst the most rapidly. The 
feldspar, which is, as it were, the cement of the 
stone, forms a fine clay ; the mica partially decom- 
p()sed mixed with it as sand ; and the undecom- 
posed quartz appears as gravel of different degrees 



of fineness^ As so6n as the smallest layer of earth 
is formed on the surface of the rock, the seeds of 
lichensi mosses, and other vegetables of the kind, 
which are constantly floating in^ the atmosphere, 
and which have made it their resting place, begin 
to vegetate; their death, decomposition, and -decay* 
afford a certain Quantity of organizable matter, 
which mixes witn the earthy materials of the 
rock ; in this improved soil more perfect plants are 
capable of subsisting ; these in their turn absorb 
nourishment by the agency of water and the atmo- 
sphere; and, after perishing, afford new materials 
to those already provided ; the decomposition of the 
rock still continues ; and at length, by such slow 
and gradual processes, a soil is formed, in which 
even forest trees can fix their roots, and which is 
fitted to reward the labors of (he cultivator. 

The formation of peaty soil is produced from 
very opposite causes, and it is interesting, to con- 
template how the same effect may be produced by 
different causes, and the earth which supplied 
almost all our wants, may become barren alike 
from the excessive application of art, or the utter 
n^lect of it Continual pulverization and crop- 

Sing, without Manuring, will certainly produce a 
ungry, barren soil ; and the total neglect of fertile 
tracts will, from their accumulated vegetable pro- 
ducts, produce peaty soils and bogs, where suc- 
cessive generations of vegetables have grown upon 
a soil, unless part of their produce has been carried 
off by man^ or eonsumed by animals, the vegetable 
matter increases in such proportion, that the soil 
approaches to a peat in its na.ture, and if in a sittia- 
tion. where it can receive water from a higher dis- 
trict, it becomes spongy, and permeated with that 
fluid, and is gradu^y rendered incapable of sup- 
porting the nobler classes of vegetables. Lakes 
and pools of water are sometimes filled up by the 
accuttiulation of the remains of aauatic plants ; and 
in this case a spurious peat is lormed. The fer- 
mentation in these cases, however, seems to be of a 
different kind. Much more gaseous matter is 
evolved; and the neighborhood of morasses, in 
which aquatic vegetables decompose, is generally 
aguish and unheafthy ; while that of the true peat» 
or peat formed on soils originally dry, is always 
salubrious. 

Soils may generally be distinguished from mere 
masses of earth, by their friable texture, dark color, 
and by the presenee of some vegetable fibre or car- 
bonaceous matter. In uncultivated grounds, soils 
occupy only a few inches in depth on the surfacSt 
unless in crevices, where they have been washed in 
by rains ; and in cultivated soils their depth is 
generally the same as that to which the implements 
used in cultivation have penetrated. 

Systematic order and an agreed nomenclature 
are as necessary in the study of soils, as of plants 
and animals. The number of provincial terms for 
soils which have found their way into books on 
cultivation, is one reason why so little use can be 
made of their directions. A correct classification 
of soils may be founded on the presence or absence 
of organic or moiganic matter in their bases. This 
will form two grand classes: viz., primitive and 
secondarv. These clasps may be subdividedinto 
orders, founded on the presence or absence ol 
saline, metallic, and carbonic matter. These orders 
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may be subdivided into genera, founded on the pre- 
vailing earths, salts, metals, or carbon ; the genera 
into sp^ies founded on their different mixtures'; 
the species into varieties founded on color, texture, 
&c. ; and sub- varieties founded on moisture, dry- 
ness, richness, lightness, &c. 

Plants are the most certain indicators of the na- 
ture of a soil ; for while no practical cultivator 
would engage with land of which he knew only 
the results of a chemical analysis, or examined by 
the sight and touch a few bushels which were 
brought to him, yet every gardener or farmer, who 
knew the sorts of plants it produced naturally, 
would be at once able to decide as to its value for 
cultivation. For example, the garget and striped 
maple are generally found on a warm, loamy soil ; 
the rush on a clayey soil ; the mullein and sorrel 
on a dry, sandy soil ; and the cranberry on a peaty 
soil, fiut these plants, however, are not to be ab- 
solutely depended upon, as they are sometimes 
found in sods directly opposite ; as climate and na- 
tural irrigation have much more influence on these 
plants than mere soils. 

The remaining natural agents of vegetable cul- 
ture, I shall treat of in anotner number ; and shall 
here close the subject of earths and soils by stating 
• that, according to the chemical analysis of Berg- 
man, the soil best suited for the culture of most 
vegetables, contains four parts of clay, three of 
sand, two of calcareous earth, and one of magnesia. 

L. T. Talboj. 

WOOL-GROWING IN WESTERN NEW YORK 
; LANDS. 

I AM gfad to see so much interest manifested in 
our Western New York lands. They are not pro- 
perly appreciated. There is no better grazing land 
in any state, or situations more healthful or plea- 
sant AH that ** Western" says on the subject is 
true, as I know from my own experience. We 
hav« two small farms lying upon the nigh land, back 
of our main farm, and upon the Genesee slate, 
which underlies the most, indeed, nesLtlj all of 
^is section of the country. When it came into 
our possession, some twelve years ago, 4t had been 
worn out, as the owner supposed. We stocked 
down edl that was under the plow, and have used 
it for a sheep-walk and meadow ever since. The 
land that witli difficulty carried three sheep to the 
acre, will now carry six well, and serve better than 
it did three at first. There are thousands of acres 
which can be purchased at from $6 to $12 per acre 
—■that 40 acres will GarnjT 100 sheep well, hoth 
summer and winter, ana after a few years the same 
can be done on 30 acres. I can pick out a great 
many farms with good buildings, and the land very 
fairly fenced and cultivated, that it is safe to calcu- 
late 300 sheep to every 100 acres of cleared land, 
which can be bought for $10 ^nd $12 per acre. 

To make it profitable, no man should undertake 
Without adequate capital. A man wants at least 
1^000 acres, and the money to stock it, and enoueh 
to carry it on for a year, without looking to tne 
avails of the farm. Thus situated, with a good 
flock of sheep, and a few breeding mares, he can be 
about as independent a farmer as need be. Indeed, 
none can be more so in any country. 

To show what might be done, I have made a 



few figures, which I believe will be found to fall 
below rather than exceed the net profits to be de- 
rived by judicious management. In most instances 
the figures are from my own experience. 

1^000 acres, say $10 per acre, • • $10,000 

2,000 sheep, $1 per head (high) - - 2,000 

10 breeding mares, $75, ... 7d0 . 

Waggons, harnesses, tools, &c., •> - 300 



• ^13)050 
1,000 



Capital invested, ... 
I<oos0 change, say, 

Total capital, ^ - • • 

Expenses. 

Interest on capital— say, ... $1,000 

2 hired men per year, and board, • - 400 

Extra hired help in haying and harvest, 200 

$1,600 



Wool of sheep, 
Increase, 
10 colts, 



Receipts. 



. $2,000 
700 

500 

$3,200 

It would thus appear that a man can r^ize at 
least U per cent, for his capital and time, with the 
utmost ease. 

In inaking the estimate, I have allowed 300 acres 
for wood land and waste, about the usual quantity 
on that number of acres. This could be diminished 
by at least 100 acres, and adding at least $300 per 
annum niore to the income. I divide the cleared 
land ; 420 pasture, 210 meadow, and 70 grain. If 
the manure made by the sheep and horses is pro- 
perly returned to tne land, both the meadow and 
grain land may be decreased, or the flock increased. 
Twelve tons of hay for 100 sheep is an ample 
allowance for the winter. If fed on grain they will 
not eat so much. Ten tons of hay and 50 bushels 
of corn would winter a flock of 100 in the very best 
manner. I have allowed 20 acres of pasture, 10 of 
meadow, and 3 for grain, for every 100 sheep. 
Eight acres for meadow is sufficient, for there is 
litUe meadow land in that section that will not 
average at 1| tons to the acre, and two acres of 
grain is all that need be given. I have not there- 
fore overstocked the farm. An active enterprising 
man could realize as much from his capital here as 
in any other section of the Union. 

I am really glad you are closing that sheep con- 
troversy. Like Mr. Bingham, I rejoice in all real 
improvement of sheep. But let the public have 
some other proof .than the " gv^sing'* of owners 
about heavy fleeces, and all that kind of " gammon." 
Mr. Bingham tokes the true coarse, and I venture 
to say will have but few competitors. 

Darien,July 4, 1846. T. t. Peters. 

Feediko Large Dogs in Town. — I would ad- 
vise horse's flesh, or bullock's liver, well boiled, to 
be given once a day, from 1 lb. to l^lbs., according 
to the size of the animal. Potatoes, or odd pieces 
of bread, soaked in the liquor that the mea^ has 
been previously boiled in, may be given for br^ak- 
fafet. The dog must have a constant supply of 
good water ; lie ought not to be fed more than 
twice a day. Walthamstow. 
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WHAT IS A PARAPETTICOAT 1 

We are astonished at the numerous inquiries 
that have reached us about this article. Its name 
reveals its nature. It is a hybrid between a para- 
sol and a petticoat This is not banter, but fact. 
And why should there not be such a thing? 
What is there in rerum ncUura to prevent an inge- 
nious person irom applying those two needful arti- 
cles 01 shelter and dress to gardening purposes? 
They will fade, and wear thin, in the custody of the 
most economical gentlewoman, and to find a use 
for them afterwards is an adaptation of means to 
end which cannot be too highly commended. 

Let us give a receipt for making a parapetticoat. 
First' find a good-sized parasol, or small umbrella, 
covered with cotton, and not rubbed into holes. 
Then select a cast-off petticoat, not a crinoline, 
which Mrs. Malaprop calls a Kremlin, nor yet a 
fiannel, but some other form of the vestment ; it 
need not be very full ; indeed, it will be the better 
for being scanty; sow up the openine, and it is 
ready for attachment to the parasol. fx>r this pur- 
pose the latter instrument must be opened, and 
Kept so ; then the upper end of the petticoat is to 
be sowed to the edge of the parasol, and a staiT six 
feet or more lon^ is to be secured to its handle. 
Thus the parapetticoat is constructed. 

But what a word! cries Sir Erasmus Verbal. 
What a barbarous compound of Greek and Saxon ! 
The thing may be well enough, but its name is un- 
endurable. Pray call it a parachiton, or apara- 
chitonisk. We can have no objection to the 
change, if the world prefers it ; and we agree with 
Sir Erasmus, that it will be as well to adopt it when 
parasol is called parahelion, and paiapluie a para- 
ombrion — ^but not till then. 

And what is the parapetticoat for 7 For, 
Madam! for a most important purpose. It is an 
instrument of execution; it is the shirt of Nessus; 
it is the robe of Atropos. It is to enable the gar- 
dener to dispatch his mortal enemies. It is to re- 
lieve his rose bushes from that foe which he assails 
in vain with snuff, gas water, and smelling salts. 
It is to kill green flies. 

The instrument is used thus. In the first place, 
the petticoat is drawn up till it rests upon the out- 
side of the parasol. The staff of the latter is then 
introduced perpendicularly' into the centre of a 
rose bush, and secured in its place by being 

Sushed into the ground. The petticoat being then 
rawn down, the bush is completely covered in by 
the garment. The ^rdener then blows his tobacco 
smoke beneath it ; in a few minutes the rose bush 
is enveloped in a cloud which has no outlet ; the 
green-fly seeks in vain to escape from the fatal at- 
mosphere which enters every fold and lurking- 
E1ace>; he clings in vain to his beloved rose-bmls ; 
is grasp relaxes ; he falls ; he dies, and with him 

Unnumber'd corses strew the fatal plain. 

Five minutes suffice for the execution. The 
veil may then be raised^ the instrument removed, 
and the operation repeated upon a new horde of 
delinquents. — Oardener*8 Ch ronicle. 
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A CHAPTER ON GRASSES.— No. 2. 

Ths following definition of a true grass is copied 
from a lecture delivered before (he chiss of the 
Chester County Cabinet of Natural Sciences, by 
Dr. DarUnfton, of West Chester, Pennsylvania, an 
excellent notanist and practical farmer; brief and 
simple as it is, it will be found to contain the most 
striking characteristics of the tribe : — ** Whenever 
we meet with a plant having a cylindrical, jointed 
stem; with the joints solid, and the intervening 
portions hollow — or, in a few instances, filled with 
a pith -like substance — ^the leaves alternate, one 
originating at each joint, embracing the stem widi 
its base, and forming a sheath, which is slit on one 
side, down to its origin — and the flowers protected' 
by those peculiar envelopes known by the name of 
chaff, we may take it for mnted we have before us 
a genuine grass,** To tne same lecture I am in- 
debted for many of the facts here stated, but as I 
quote from memory, I dare not make another 
answerable for my inadvertencies. 
' Botanists enumerate upwards of three hundred 
species of grasses indigenous to the United State»— 
yet all the cultivated kinds, and th^ir almost innu- 
merablie varieties^ are believed to be introduced. 

The uses of this interesting tribe are almost too 
well known and too various, to require enumera- 
tion — some few I will point out, and the boys may 
do the rest. Those considered of most value to the 
agriculturist in the Middle and Western States, as 
affording the best ha^r and pasture — ^though if I do 
not place them in their proper order of exceUence* 
the same young observers must set me right-— are» 
** Uleadow grast^* (Poa pratensis) ; '* blue grass?* 
(Poa compressa) ; ** Timotkif* (Phleum pratense); 
" red top'* (Agrostis vulgaris) ; " fescue gras^ 
(Festuca pratensis) ; *< orchard grass"* (Di^tylis 
glomerata) ; " ray gras^* (Lolium perenne) ; and 
** stoeet-scented vernal grass,** (Anthoxanthum odo* 
ratum), which gives a delightful perfume to the 
hay. Some others are occasionally cultivated; 
but, I believe, not to anv great extent or advantage. 

The sug;ar-cane {Saccmrum oMcinarum) is a trui 
^ass, which, in its structure and habit, bears a strike 
m^ resemblance to Indian corn ; but unlike it, the 
chief value consists in the rich juice with which the 
stems abound — and if any boy should be so ignorant 
as not to know that it furnishes sugar and molasses, 
he should be made to learn the lesson before he is 
again allowed anything better than sour apple pie* 
or dry bread for nis luncheon. 

A species of seed, which in Brazil forms impe- 
netrable thickets, grows to the height of thirty or 
forty feet, with hollow stems six inches in diame- 
ter, which are filled with a cool, pure liquid, 
capable of quenching the most burning thirst. Of 
this the hunters are so well aware, that, when in 
need of refreshment, they, with their machitis, or 
large two-edged chopping knife, cut off the young 
shoots just below a loint, and drink the delicious 
beverage so bountifully supplied by nature. 

A very coarse paper is manufactured in this 
country, from oat straw, which is found to resist the 
effects of damp better than other kinds of cheap 
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naper. In the natire country of the *' Bamboo^" 
nambasa arundinacea, the stately culms, or stems, 
furnish spars for sail boats, as well as stout walk- 
ing-canes, much valued by pedestrians; and of 
some of its congeners are made the pretty '* rattans" 
and " supple jacks — and fishing rods,** such as good 
old Izaak Walton never dreamed of. 

Excellent mattrassesare made from the soft inner 
husks of Indian com, properly dried and hetchelled. 
Nothing affords a wanner- thatch for outhouses 
than rye straw ; and in Great Britain the cottages 
of the laboring classes are univer«ally roofed with 
it; and what could our neat housewives do without 
the aid of the fine branching panicles of the broom 
comr? (Sorghum saccharatum.) 

T^e creeping suckers and tangled roots of seve- 
ral species of otherwise useless grass, are exten- 
sively useful both in. Europe and America, in fixing 
the shifting sands of laree tracts of sea coast, ^nd 
preventing the ravages of the winds and tides — ^for 
this Durpose the'Arundo arenaria and Cynodon 
dactyion are most valuable. But I should weary 
my young friends, as well as mjself, were I to save 
them the pleasant labor of finding out all the ways 
in which grass contributes to our comfort and luxu- 
ry — mats, bags, ropes, jadies' bonnets, boys* hats, 
and a hundred other useful and ornamental articles. 
£ven the melancholy sounding whistle, which 
every schoolboy can make of a green rye straw — 
not knowinji; or dreaming perhaps, that he is doing 
what men did thousands of years ago, — ^wheii they 
first invented the musical instrument, since called 
" Pan's pipes," which after various modifications 
became the soul -entrancing flute ! 

I dare not mention among the usrftd productions 
the much abused whiskey distilled from rye, nor 
the rum and ratafia from the surar-cane. 

Straw, kept dry, appears almost incorruptible, 
which is owing to the abundance of silex which 
pervades the cuticle or skin, for they have no bark 
—that it is so filled can easily he proved by burn- 
iitf a straw upon a piece of glass, when the vege- 
table portion will be consumed, and the complete 
skeleton left in the silex. 

It would be an agreeable and useful employment 
for the boys, to collect and preserve a specimen of 
each kind of true grc^, and arrange them according 
to their natural affinities, in books made of straw 
paper, loosely stitched together. Each specimen 
should have a label of writing paper, with the sci- 
entific and common names, neatly written, the place 
and mode of growth, cultivated, naturalized or 
indigenous, time of flowering and of ripening die 
seeds, with the several uses it can be made^ to 
answer in rural economy, to man or to animals. 

Eutavjoh, £. L. 

BOYS, BE KIND TO DOMESTIC AN»iALS. 
Oks of the patriots and heroes of the War of In- 
dependence, who died suddenly, some years ago, 
in his barn-yard, said, with his last breath, to his 
servant, near bjr, «« Take care of these creatures.** 
By the same kmd direction we are bound to study 
the means of preserving the health and administer- 
ing to the wants of domestic animals, by all those 
precepts in " Holy Writ,", which recommend kind- 



ness to them, and protection from outrage and op- 
pression. A portion of the humane spirit of those 
precepts has pervaded all countries, and descended 
in a particular manner to the n(|tions of the East. 
One of the tales of a philosopher of India, elucidates 
this fact in a strik in^ manner. A traveller who was 
permitted to visit the place of punishment of cri- 
minals, saw there every part of the body of a man 
of hizh rank in flames, except one of his feet Up- 
on asking the reason whv that part of his body, 
alone, was exempt from tne rage of the fire, he was 
told, that the only kind action that man had per- 
formed during his whole life, was to liberate a lamb 
which had been entangled, hy one of its feet, by 
means of a brier, in crossing a field, and that, as a 
reward for that act, his foot was exempted froni 
punishment. 

We are also bound to study the diseases of do- 
mestic animals, and the remedies that are proper to 
cure them, by a principle of gratitude. They live 
only for our benefit They require in exchange 
for their labor and all the other advantages we de- 
rive from them, nothing from us but food, shelter, 
and these often of the cheapest and coarsest kind, 
so that there is constantly due to them an immense 
balance of debt from us. This motive to take care 
of their health and lives will appear more striking 
when we consider the specific benefits we receive 
from each of them. The horse is not onlv an im- 
portant appendage, but a necessary part -of the ce- 
ment of civilized society. • He plows our fields, 
he draws home our harvests and fruits to our barns 
and cellars. He conveys them from distant parts of 
the country, oftentimes over rough and difficult 
roads, to our sea-ports and market towns. He re- 
ceives, in exchange for them, the products of foreign 
climes, and transports them to the interior and re- 
mote parts of our country. He administers to our 
health and to our pleasures under the saddle, and 
in the harness. In short, he adds to the increase 
of our commerce, national wealth, and happiness. 
To the homed cattle and sheep, we are indented for 
many of the blessings and comforts of life. The 
strength and patience of the ox in the plow and in 
the team, have added to the wealth of the farmer in 
every age and country. The cow has still greater 
demands upon our gratitude. Her milk, in its sim- 
ple state, furnishes subsistence to a great part of 
mankind. Its products in cream, butter, and cheese, 
form the most agreeable parts of the aliment, and 
even the luxuries of our tables. Her flesh affords 
us food. Her skin protects our feet and legs from 
the inclemencies of the weather in the form of boots 
and shoes. The sheep affords us, by her wool, a 
great portion of our clothing during every year of 
our lives, and likewise furmshes us with a whole- 
some aliment in the form of mutton and lamb. The 
hog is said, like the miser, to do ^od only when he 
dies. But this is so far from being true, that he is 
dishonored by the comparison. He fattens upon 
the ofials of our kitchens, and is also made to per- 
form the -office of scavenger in cleaning our streets. 
At his death he bequeaths us his flesh for food, hia 
hair for brushes, and his fat for culinary pur- 

Soses, and is useful in the arts. Other benefits are 
erived from the ass, the goat, the cat, the dog, and 
other animalsi *w.* 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS, 

By the arrival of the steamer Caledonia, we era in 
receipt of our foreign joumali up to August 4th. 

Maekbts.— ^<Am, a very limited inquiry. Cotton 
an active demand without any change of prices. 
Stock on hand in Liverpool on the Ist of August, 
800,000 bales against l,od8,000 same period last year. 
Ftottr and 3k<U dull, but in consequence of the loss in 
the potato crop, it is thought the latter hrticle will 
advance. J9^ large sales. ArA;duU. Xari improv- 
ing. Cheeti of a superior quality much asked for. 
Nmml StortM in request. Rice a slight advance. IbUow 
improving. Tbdacco steady. Ivocl firm with a fair 
demand. A small quantity had been received from 
Oiegon., It was in fine order, and sold well. The 
stock on hand of all kinds is light. 

Money quite easy at 3 1 to 4 per cent. 

The Weather had been somewhat unfavorable to the 
in-coming crops, and considerable injury had been 
experienced J not enough, nowever, to afl^ct prices. 
Tbe harvest in Fiance has been injured about the 
same as in Great Britain. 

Jfu JppU Grop is greatly injured throughout Eu- 
rope. This will make American apples in greater de- 
mand than ever. 

The Ihtato JXeeau is ravaging Ireland again, and is 
more or less prevalent throughout Europe. 

Seed Wheat. — Whatever mfference of opinion may 
exist as regards the wisdom of the recent alterations 
in the laws respecting grain, there can be none as to 
the necessity of adapting ourselves to our present cir- 
cumstances, and endeavoring to make the best of 
them. It is a known fact that in high latitudes the 
growth of plants is very rapid. The burst of spring, 
the splendor of summer, and the maturity and inci- 
pient decay of autumn ioUow each other with a swift- 
ness scarcely credible. The grain sown to-day, is, in 
a very few weeks, ready for the sickle ; and the high- 
er the latitude where it can be made to grow, the 
shorter is the period it requires for its growth and 
ripening. Grain which has been grown in the extreme 
north, when used as seed in a southern country, gives 
its first produce more speedily, ripening in a much 
shorter time, although at a second sowing it loses this 
quality. The fact has been recognized, and is aeted 
upon pretty extensively in this country, it being com- 
monly recommended to obtain seed from colder situa- 
tions than those in which it is intended to be sown. 
In Sweden, grain is annually brought for seed from 
Torneo (in the north of the gulf of Bothnia, and 
almost within the arctic circle), and sown in lands so 
much exposed that the sowing time is thrown so late 
that corn, excepting from seed thus obtained, has no 
time to ripen. Districts formerly on this account ut- 
terly barren, aire thus rendered fruitful. Is it not then 
worthy of the consideration of some of our enterpris- 
ing agriculturists, especially of those who occupy 
high cold districts, whether they might not profitably 
import their seed com from the northern European 
nations, and thus, perhaps, obtain a harvest in Sep- 
tember, where now it is commonly thrown into Octo- 
ber or November ? With this resource it might be 
found that wheat could be grown more extensively 
and more profitably than it is to the west of Sir Robert 
Peel's line drawn from Southampton to Invemessw-^ 
Oard, Chron, 

7b PuU Flax.'^The time when flax should be 
puUed is a point of much nicety to determine. The 
fibre is in the best state, before the seed is quite ripe. 
If pulled too soon, although the fibre is fine; the great 
waste in scutching and hackling renders* it unprofit- 
able ; and, if pulled too late, the additional yield does 
not compensate for the coarseness of the fibre. It 
may be stated that the best time for pulling is, when 



the seeds are begining to change from a green to a 
pale brown color, and the stock to become yellow, for 
about two-thirds of its height from the ground. When 
any of the crop is lying, and su Serins; from wet, it 
should be pulled as soon as possible, and kept by itseH 
So long as the ground is und rained, and imperfectly 
levelled before sowing, the flax will be found of dif^ 
ferent lengths. In such case, pull each length sepa- 
rately, and steep in separate pools or keep it sepcurate 
in the same pooL If the ground has been thorough* 
drained, and laid out evenly, the flax will be all of the 
saipe length. It is rnost essential to take time and 
care to keep tiie flax even, like a brush, at the root 
ends. This increases the value to the spinner, and of 
course to the grower, who will be amply repaid, by an 
additional price for his extra trouble. Let the hand- 
fuls of pulled flax be laid across each other diagonally, 
to be ready for the rippling — Ibid, * 

7)7 make Hhubarb Wine.—To every pound of j;reen 
rhubarb stalks, when bruised, put a quart of cold 
sprine water ; let it stand three days, stirring it twice 
in a day, then press, and stiain it through a sieve, and 
to every gallon of the liquor, put 2| or 3 lbs. of good 
loaf sugar; barrel it, and to every 5 gallons add a 
bottle of white brandy ; han|[ a piece of isinglass in 
the vessel, suspended oy a stnng, and stop it up close ^ 
in six months if the sweetness be sufficiently ofiT, bot- 
tle it for use, otherwise let it stand in the cask a longer 
time. — lb. 

Preserving Rhubarb. — In addition to " preserving it 
with sugar like raspberries," rhubarb can oe very suc- 
cessfully and agreeably preserved —in bottles as green 
gooseberries are — peel the stalks and cut them into 
pieces as for a tart, and then treat them as if they 
were gooseberries. Rhubarb bottled thus gives us ex- 
cellent tarts, and pies at Christmas. It can also be 
dried as anxelica, and makes a very agreeable dried 

5 reserve. Have any of your correspondents ever tried 
ried strawberries ? They are very good, and the abun- 
dant crop of this year will give material to experiment 
on. — Jb, 

Bones dissolved in Caiatic Ley.— I have teen much 
in your paper of bones being dissolved in sulphuric 
acid as a manure. Are you aware that bones may be 
dissolved in the alkaline ley of the soap-boiler, and 
will form a paste of the consistence of butter, which 
may be reduced to any thinness of fluid required for 
application as a liquid manure f Am I wrong in be- 
lieving that, as the solvent power consists solely of 
soda^ash and lime, it would be a more powerful ma- 
nure than the bones with acid ? There was i patent 
some yeare ago for making soap in this manner; 
whether the patent is in force now I do not know, but 
that can easily be discovered if thought worth wnile. 
— IW. 

Singular Fact in the PoUOo.-^Vfe learn that here 
and there the new potatoes have been found, when 
dug up, to be sprouting from . eveiy eye. We have 
seen nothing of the sort ourselves ; and we venture 
to ask our correspondents if they have remarked tha 
circumstance. It will be a new phase in the potato 
constitution should this habit prove to be general. 
The expression of our informant is, **the potatoei 
before they are half grown are all growing again, 
throwing out roots and fibres from the eyes, and form- 
ing small tuben ;. a second generation in the year.^ 

We would also make another inquiry. TkewnJy 
umvcrtoZ fact^ relating to- the potato disease of last 
year, was, that it dia not appear at all, or in a very 
inconsiderable degree, in genuine peat or *'mos8^ 
land, which appeared to have some power of keeping 
off the decay. What we now are desirous of knowing 
is, Whether the experience of our readere tells them, 
that the same rule holds good this year 1 We should 
be greatly obliged by information on this point— /fru2. 
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Sale of Durham Cattls. — Wedeaire to call the 
attention of our readers to the advertisenaent of Mr. 
PaoU Lathrop, ofTering his herd of Durham Cattle for 
iale. We have often inspected it, and' can therefore 
say from our own observation that it is a very superi^ 
or herd. Several of the cows are great milkers and 
batter makeri,and we believe all are of prime quality. 

A History of Long Island, from its first settle- 
ment by Europeans, to the year 1845, with special 
reference to its Ecclesiastical concerns. By Nathani- 
el S. Prime. Pp. 420, with a map. • Published by 
Robert Carter, 58 Canal St., N. T. Price $1.00. 
Physically and historically, Long Island is one of the 
jnoet interesting sections of the United States. In 
the above history, Doct. Prime has given a clear, and 
Buflicientlv minute account of its aspect and resour- 
ces, and the events of most importauce since its first 
settlement To gather the materials for this has re- 
quired much laborious research and personal observa- 
tion. The eccleliastical part of this work is particu- 
larly valuable, and can be found in no other history of 
the Island. 

SacAed Pbilosofbt or the Seasons; illustrat- 
ing the Perfections of God, in the Phenomena of the 
year. By Rev. Henry Duncan. New York : Robert 
Carter, 58 Canal St. This excellent work, like the 
** Brid^ewater Treatises," is intended to demonstrate 
the existence and the attributes of God, in the various 
phenomena of nature in the revolving year. The first 
three volumes treat respectively on Winter, Spring, 
and Summer, and are replete with useful and instruc- 
tive matter which cannot fail to be interesting to 
teachers of schools, academies, and finmilies. Price 
$1.25 per volume. 

Expedition to Borneo of H. M. S. Dido for the 
Suppression of Piracy ; with extracts from the Jour- 
nal of James Brooke, Esq. By Captain the Hon. 
Henry Keppel, R. N. Pp. 413, with a Map. Price 
60 cents. Harper & Brothers. The magnificent is- 
land of Borneo, and the adjacent archipelago are al- 
most unknown regions in this country ; it is with pe- 
culiar satisfaction, therefore, that we are favored with 
a copy of the narration of this Expedition. It con- 
tains the latest and most accurate geographical, his- 
torical, and political information to be found of 
Borneo ; and aside from this, it Ib full of stirring ad- 
venture and wild narrative. 

Results of Hydropathy; or Constipation not a 
disease of the Bowels ; Indigestion not a disease of 
tiie Stomach ; with an Exposition of the true nature 
and cause of these Ailments, examining the reason 
why they are so certainly cured by the hydropathic 
treatment. By Edward Johnson, M. D., pp. 181. 
Price OOcts. Wiley & Putnam. We are not Doctor 
enough to pronounce ex ecUhtdra (authoritatively) on 
the subject of hydropathy. But this we know, that 
ablution in cold ana warm water, and in the vapor 
bath, are highly beneficial; and if practised much 
more than at present would be greatly conducive to 
the health of tne people. Frequent ablution is a sa- 
cred duty with many of the Eastern nations ; we wish 
a ^ood spunging and friction with towels were the 
daily duty of this great nation of ours in the West. 
This, with a plain wholesome, diet, and abstinence 
from spirituous and fermented liquors, would, in a fu- 
ture generation, drive nine-tenths of the diseases out 
of the country. 

Life in Prairie Lard. By Eliza W. Famham. 
Pp. 408. Price 50 cents. Harper & Brothers. These 
sketches are truly national and graphic, and told in an 
alternate style of the gay and grave, the comic and the 
pathetic. They are very like ^iLI^ew Home," by Mn. 



Ciavers, though far from imitation. In truth they are 
as original as the scenery and people they describe. 
In after generations they will be studied as a true in* 
dex of the character of our own in the wild region 
where the scenes are laid. We have the pleasure of 
the acquaintance of the fair authoress, and can tell 
our readers that she is a clever woman both in the 
Enslish and Yankee acceptation of the term. 

NuBiBEB of Cotton Spindles. — According to 
the latest accounts, the estimate of the spindles now 
at work in the principal cotton manufacturing coun- 
tries is Spindles. 
In Great Britain and Ireland, - - 17,500,000 
In the States comprised in the Custom Le^ue, 815,000 
In Austria and Italy, .... 1,500,000 
In France, - - - - - - 3,500,000 

In Belgium, 420,000 

In Switzerland, 650,000 

In Russia, 700,000 

In the United States of America, * - 2,500,000 



Total, 



27,58^000 



PioToarAL History of £ifoi»AND, tvcLVDiva 
that of Scotland and Ireland. Being a history 
of the People aa well as a History of the Kingdom, 
down to the reini of George III. ; profusely illustratea 
with many hundred engravings on wood of monnment- 
al records; coins; civil and military costume ; domes- 
tic buildings, furniture and ornaments ; cathedrals, 
and other great works of architecture; sports ana 
other illustiations of manners ; mechanical inventions ; 
portraits of eminent persons.; and remarkable histori- 
cal acenes. To be completed in about 40 Numbers, 
forming fiiar elegant volumes imperial octavo. Price 
25 cents per number. Harper & Brothers. This 
histoTT forms one of the series of valuable works is- 
sued by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and is undoubtedly the very best for the 
general reader that has yet been writteh on Great 
Britain and Ireland. The embellishments are really 
beautiful, and so numerous as to form a history almos't 
of themselves alone ; making it the most attractive 
work for young people we know of— aye, and for the 
middle aged aiM the old too. No one can be well ac- 
quainted with England who has not read its Pictorial 
History. I'he Messrs. Harper are doing the Ameri- 
can public a great service by its republication. 

Stable Talk and Table Talk; or Spectacles 
for Young Sportsmen. By Harry HIeover. Pp. 357. 
Price f 1.00. Lea & Blanchard. The writings of this 
author have attracted a good deal of attention in Eng- 
land : and his observations on the management of hor- 
ses, the stable, &c., are highly esteemed. He incul- 
cates gentleness and kindness in their treatment, and 
shows the impolicy of the reverse method even if one 
has no other motive than his own immediate inter- 
est to actuate him. In addition to this, the work is 
replete with anecdotes and amusing scenes told in an 
OD-hand and comic vein. ^ 

Fkench Domestic Cookbrt, combining elegance 
with economy ; describing new Culinary Implements 
and Processes ; the management of the Table ; in- 
structions for Carving; French, German, Polish, 
S^nish, and Italian Cookery, 120D recipes. Pp. 340, 
with numerous en^vings. Price 50 qenta. Harper 
& Brothers. Now if our readers wish to become ms 
fait in the sublime art of Cookery, let them purchase 
this book and set themselves down incontinentlv to 
the perusal thereof The French are acknowledged 
to be the best cooks in the world, and this, from our 
own experience, we can attest as a £ict, having resid- 
ed some time among them, and partaken very frequent- 
ly, with an indefiacibable gusto, of their ezqoisite 
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TuK Tries of Abibrica'; Native and Forei|[n, 
pictorially and botanicallv delineated, and scientifi- 
cally and popularly descrioed ; being considered prin- 
cipally with reference to their Geography and History } 
Soil and Situation ; Propagation and Culture ; Acci- 
dents and Diseases ; Properties and Uses *, Economy 
in the Arts ; Introduction into Commerce ; and their 
Application in i>seful andoraamental Plantations. Il- 
lustrated by numerous Engraving <>. By D. J. Browne, 
Author of the Sylva Americana. Large 8vo. pp. 532. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff St This 
work, long announced as in preparation, has at length 
been laid upon our table, and we hasten to give our 
readers some idea of its contents, and of the manner 
in which it has been executed. We need not, how- 
ever, enlarge much upon the latter point, as th« pnbKc 
have had ample opportunity to form a correct opinion 
of the capabilities of the author from numerous con- 
tributions from his pen which have appeared in the 
Agriculturist. 'Many years hare been employed in 
studyin£[, travelling and collecting materials for this 
publication ; and though of course it does not come 
under the category of an entirely original work, yet it 
has entailed an equal anoount of labor, in consuftine 
the most approved authorities, and of judgment ana 
observation in verifying or correcting their statements. 

The title of the work, which we have quoted at 
leneth, sufficiently indicates its nature, and the mass 
of detail which it comprises. The trees are arranged 
according to the Natural System, which has been ad- 
hered to by De Candolle, Loudon and others. But 
our readers must not imagine, from our bej^nning to 
talk of Systems, that the work is intended &rtbe sci- 
entific alone. It is addressed to a much more nume- 
rotis class — even to the public at large. Let us take 
one tree and see how it is treated, and that will serve 
as a sample for the whole. Our &vorite fruit being in 
season, we irresistibly turn to the Peach-tree. First 
we find the Botanical name, with a Table of Syno- 
nyms, and a few lines of technical characteristics, in 
small type. Then comes a general description of the 
tree, and its varieties, short out to the purpose j then 
the geography, history, soil, &c. &c., with uncommonly 
minute directions as to its management and propaga- 
tion, and an account of the diseases to which it is sub- 
ject and the insects which infest it, ending with its 
properties and uses. All this is conveyed in a pleas- 
ing style, totally' devoid of a^ctation, and not ob- 
scured by scientific terms, as is proper for a work in- 
tended for the public at large. It is exceedingly grati- 
fying to observe the happy manner in which amuse- 
ment is blended with instruction throughout the 
volume ; side by side with veritable history comes the 
classic legend, or the popular superstition, or the tri- 
bute of the poet, filling the page with variety and the 
mind with romantic associations. This characteristic 
is so pervailing that many might read it with interest 
who hardly know an oak from an apple tree, and who 
have no more idea of cultivating the latter than they 
have of eating the fruit of the former. But it is to the 
farmer in particular that we would strongly urge the 
importance of such a work as the present. He should 
not be so entirely engrossed by nis root and grain 
crops, as wholly to neglect the cultivation of trees. 
We iear this is too frequently the case, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of a few fruit-bearera. 

The Engravings are numerous, and are executed 
with considerable skill, " and have either been made 
directly from drawings aAer nature, or fron» accurate 
delineations already in existence, one figure represent- 
ing the general appearance of each tree, and another 
of the leaf, flower fruit, fiu:." The publishers have ac- 
quitted themselves handsomely in getting up the work 
— *-the paper. t3rpe, &e., being all that can he desired. 
No expense luui been spared to render it worthy of the 



subject of which it treats ; and we trust that the au- 
thor will meet with such subsCanliar encouragement, 
as will induce him to carry out the intentions which 
he expresses in his Preface. 

We heartily commend this handsome voluma to our 
friends both here and in the country} we commend it 
to the inhabitants of New York and Brooklyn, who, 
we are glad to perceive, indulge themselves^ as much 
as limited space will allow, in the cultivation of trees ; 
we commend it to State and County Societies as con^ 
tributing a valuable premium to be contended for by 
agriculturists; and, finally, wo hope that those who 
control our Colleges, Acadeiniesand Common Schools, 
will take care that the youth under their charge have 
ever^ opportunity of gaining a thorough knowledge of 
the frees of America. 

Tbmpeb and TsMrKSAiUBNT f or Varieties of Char- 
acter. By Mrs. Ellis. Pp. 267. Price 50 eents. 
Harper & Brothen. This is a clever book hj a clever 
woman, conveying a hanpy moral in a pleasing style; 
We especially commena it to the married, and tliose 
about to marry. However amiable their tempers 
and temperament may be, we promise them that the 
perusal of this little work "will make them still more 
tdnd and obliging to each other and to ail around 
them. 

Town's SFXLLine amb DxFiNino Book ; contain- 
ing Rules for designating the Accented Syllable in 
most words in the language, being an Introduction to 
Town's Analysis. One hundredth edition. Critically 
revised and corrected. Cincinnati : Derby, Bradley 
& Co., 1 13 Main St 1845. The author of this little 
woriE remarks in hitf preface that "All the spelling 
books now in use follow out the same uniform plan, 
of arranging words according to their sounds and syl- 
lables, irrespective of their import. On that, plan, 
they are generally well executed, and would admit of 
little imprevement. But if the above principle be 
well founded, something is still requisite, beyond a 
mere judicious arrangement and correct orthography, 
to answer the grand purposes of elementary instruc- 
tion. It is plain that, as far as practicable, the know- 
ledge of the ngfi, ana of the thing iignijled, should be 
acquired together, inasmuch as both are to hold an in- 
separable connection in the mind." 

Lone IsLANB Horticultural Socibtt Show.-— 
This will take place at Flushing on the 17th, 18th and 
l&th of September. Great preparations are on loot to 
make a superb display of it, and we have no doubt it 
will be worthy the attention of the public. Steam- 
boats and Stages will leave New York frequently du- 
ring each day of the Show, making it easy to visit 
Flushing at convenient houlv. 

The Bibls, thx Koran, ani> tbx Talmud; or 
Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans. Compiled 
from Arabic Sources, and Compared with Jewish Tra- 
ditions. By Dr. G. Weil. Pp. 264. Price 50 cents. 
Harper & Brothers. Here is an epitome of Mohamme- 
dan theology and morals, set forth in a racy, &scinat- 
ingstyle peculiar to Eastern literature. 

Thx Cultivation of American Grapx Tini, 
and Ma kin crop Wine. By Alden Spooner. Pp. 96. 
Price 38 cents. Published by A. Spooner & Co., 57 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. Beine a veteran horticulturist, 
the author ha< ^ven a valuaole little work to the cul* 
tivator of this vine. In it he has also embraced an 
accopnt of the Isabella Grape, in the successful cul* 
ture of which Brooklyn has become quite celebrated. 

Rbnnsklasb County Agricultural Show.— 
This Show will come off in Troy, the week after that of 
the State Show at Auburn. Great preparations are on 
foot to make a superior thin^ of it Mr. Tail intends 
to make- a large display of his beautiful Short-Horn 
Cattle ; othen also are coming forwud with a goodly 
nomber of different thinge. 
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RETIEUr OF THE BIARKET. 

PKICK5 CURRENT IN NEW YORK, AUSCST 22« 1S46. 

ASHES, Pots per 100 1b^. 

?earl>, .j,.... fi„. 

BAI^ ROPE, Ih. 

BARK,Q,ti«ircnfon,. ...« ton, 

BEANS, White, basfa. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yelluw, Ih. 

BOLT ROPE, ..do. 

BONES, ermind, bnsh. 

BRrSTLBS, Americaa, lb. 

BU'lTEE, Table, do. 

ShlmMng, « do. 

TANDLES. Mould, TiUIow, do. 

Spenii, , do. 

Stearic, do. 

CHEESE, do. 

COAL. Anthracite 9D00 lbs. 

CORDAGE, American lb. 

OOTTON do. 

C01*1*ON B4GOINO. Amer. hemp,... .yard, 

Ken tncky , . do. 

FEATHERS, lb. 

FLAX, AmertcKD,,. do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 

Fancy, do. 

Suuthern, do. 

Richmond CUy Hills, do. 

Rye, do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, biuih. 

Southern do. 

Rye, ....do. 

Corn, Northern, do. 

Southern, ....do. 

BaHey, do. 

Oats, Northern do. 

Sonthem, da 

QUANO do. 

HAY,lnh^les .100 IJm 

UBMF, Russia, clean, urn. 

American, wator-rotted do. 

American, dew-rotted do. 

BIDES, Dry Soathom, do. 

HOPS lb. 

HORNS. 100. 

LEAD, pig, .do. 

Sheet and bar, lb. 

MEAUCom bbl. 

Corn, hhd. 

lfDLA88E.S, New Orleans, gnl. 

MUSTARD, American lb. 

NAVAL SlX)RES-*Tkr, bbl. 

Pitch « do 

Rosin, do. 

' TornenUne, do. 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, gal. 

%JU»i Linseed, Aniertcan, *•••....•..*... .do. 
Castor, .... ...................... .do. 

Lard, do. 

OILCAKE, lOOliis. 

PEAS. Field bosh. 

PLASTER OP PARIS, ton. 

Gronnd, in bbis., of 300 lbs. 

PROVISIONS— Beef, Mess bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Smoked, lb. 

Rounds, In pickle,, .do. 

Pock,Met8, bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Lard, lb. 

BacOn sides. Smoked, do. 

In pickle, do. 

Ifams, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, do. 

Bhonlilers, Smoked, do. 

Piekled, do. 

RICE, 100 lbs. 

SALT, sack, 

Common, bush. 

BBED6— Clover, lb. 

Timothy, 7 bush. 

Flax, clean, do. 

rough do. 

80DA, Ash, cont'g 80 per cent. foda,. .. .U>. 

Sulphate 8<^ ground, ..do. 

SUGAR, New Orleans do. 

8UMAC, American, «. ton. 

TALLOW lb. 

TOBACCO, do. 

WHISKEY.American, gal. 

WOOLS, Saiony, lb. 

Merino.,..* do. 

Half blood do. 

CoBuiioa do '.*.......... 
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KzKxnKa.—Mke* little Inquiry. CoUan active, wKh sales at 
an advance of one-eighth. Ftomr steady. Grain, except In r\'e, 
the sales are dull. M^UttM in &lr request. Jfaval Stortt the 
same. jB^r/and Pyrk Arm, with an Increased demand. Ric9 
nctlve. SeedM dull. Sugar a slight advance. T^Mcca in mod^ 
rate request. Wool convidcrable sales. 

Momf conliooes fairly abandtat at 7 per eent. 

SteekM are steady, with few fluctuations. 

The Weather has been very hot most of the past month, but 
has now changed to cool and showery. Hay has been a very 
large crop, tho^igh owing to tlte heavy rains, not as well secoKd 
as u^naU The small grains have turned oat well, exrept in 
Western New York, and a few otber dtstricD*, where the wheiU 
is much rusted and shrub k. Com b a great crop. Potafeoea ar« 
badly rotting in most parte of Ui» country. Cotton is backward, 
and at best a moderate crap only can be gathered. Rice has 
come in well. Sugar and Tobacco generally are looking well. 
Upon the whole, we can congratulate the farmers and plnnten 
upon more than an average production of the crops thus far, thy* 
season. 



To CnRRK«roin>Bim.'Cfmimantcations have been reeetv«d 
fmm Alexander McDonald. John Lewie, Wm. Mordock, L. T. 
TttUiot, J. C *«»*t. An Amateur Qanieaer,.aad A SamiBer Resi- 
dent of Eaxt Jersey. 

The Editor of the Maine Cultivator Is Infonned that we know 
of no pure Cheviot Skoep short of Wisconsin, and that those ai« 
held at a high figure. lni|Nioved Cheviots always command hirii 
prices la Scotland, say from 6 tu 90 guineas each. 

In answer to J. B. of Annapolis, concerning ** Destroying the 
Wheat Ply," qnoted from the Quebec Gaxette. in our last No., 
he is right In supposing that orpiment is the auri-pifmenfm of 
old cheuilstt, o> the sulphuret of arsenic, of the modems. We pre- 
sume it is meant that the burning of this artk:le should be on the 
winiUvard side of a field of wheat, at a yaid or two distant, la 
order to drive the insecU away. 



FLSASE TO TAKE NOTIOB, 
That Mr. C. W. Hnbbell is no longer authorized to taice inb- 
scriptlons fur the American Agricnltorist, and that the authority 
given by the publishers, SHXton It Miles, is hereby revoked. All 
persons are forbid paying the said Unbboll any monies for this 
paper hereafter. 
JVm York, Aaguot 3lel, 1846. 



AcKifowLBDOMKNTs.— List of Preiuinms of the 19th Annaal 
Fair of thu American Institute, to be opened on the 9th of Odto- 
ber, at New York, has been received--also of the Fair to be 
opened at Hartford, Ct., on the 33d of this mooth— end of the 
Hamilton County Agrlcnltnrai Society, to tie held at Carthage, 
N. v., on the 24th to 28th Instant — likewise a Prospectus from 
Lindley Murray Ferris, President of the Orange County, N. V.. 
Scientific and Practical AgriculturaJ Institate. 



Mbriko BocKs.~We understand that Mr. A. L. Bii^haa, ot 
Cornwall, Veraiont. will exhibit 30 to 40 head of Merino Bochs, 
at the N. Y. State Ag. Show at Auburn, this month, most oi 
which will be for sale. 



AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

JWw/faven, CL « F. Trowbridge. 

^Tewark, Jif. J. B. Myers. 

Phitadelyhia. J. M. Campbell and David Laadreth. 

Waokington, Pa Dr. R. R. Reed. 

^loai^ff jv. J . .....«• ......... ............ Is. a. Pease. 

Swraeute, Jf. F.. . .Stoddard k, Babcock and L. W. HalL 

Auburn^ JV. y. Alden 9l Markham. 

nochtstcTf JiN ]. ...................... .c>. r • Crossman. 

Hugalo,Jf. Y. J. n.BtttierlcCo. 

Bostom, Jiaas Sazton It Kelt. 

MUmaukie. IVio. Ter Hale & Hopkins. 

Chicago, III S. F. dale ic Co. 

Columbus, Oa., and Moutgomery, j§la Hall ^ Moaes. 

SULffuit.Mo Halsall 4t Collec 

J Morton & Griswold. 
George Lapping dc Co. 
A. <>. Mnnn. 

JV(n0 OrluMo D. Baker kc Co. and N. Steele. 

Ctnetnniitt, Ohio W. H. Moore k. Co. 

Clar/«ft4»R, S. CX ••■•■« a. .■•...•••••...• .J. Thonipeon. 

JitMm*, Geo J.J. Richards. 

Savannah, Oa Densiow h. Webster. • 

M'orfolk, Va, J. VlcKery, Jr. 

Riehmand, Va Wm. Palmer 

Jklatehei, Miot G S. Tainler. 

Woodland, La^ East FVieiaMa., Hjw. A. W. Pool. 

Bonnd volumci esA be obtained of 'any of oitr Afoats at iXJK 
per TOlnaie. 
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OOMKBBCXAL GABDEN AND VUBSERY 

or 
PJtRSOl^ t CO., PLUSUINO, NEAR NEW YORK. 

The Propriotora of ttiU EstabthhoMnl aie constonUy increuUig 
tiwir stock, which now covers neurlf seventy acres of groaira, 
aed Includes every desirable variety of Fruit and Orftamental 
Trees, Shrnbs, Hosiee, Vines, fcc. 

Their possession of b)iecinen grounds for the testing of every 
▼ariety or fralt they cuhlvato, afCinb them Inc^ased facilities fiir 
the attatnnient of correottte-<u(. They would al<o call attention to 
their large assortment <»f Foreign Grapes, some seventy varieties 
of which they are frailing imder iri-tss. 

To venilers, um\ thcise who purchase la ka%e Quantities, Dbe- 
nt discoonls will be made. 

Catalogues can be obtained graii*^ of the Proprietors by mall, 
of Paiaons fc Lawrence, No. 10 Pine Street, or of A. B. Allen, 
IS7 Water Street, New Toifc. 

DURHAM CATTLE FOR 8ALE. 

The Subscriber offers for sale his entice herd of thofough-bred 
Durham Cattle. It consuls of bulls, cows, heifers, and calves, to 
the namberof 95 head, it has been bred with great cas..*, apd 
wldi special lefeieace to Its 4»rf properties. For pedigrees, 
see tbe American lleni Boole ; and for a knowledge of this slock, 
I would refer to A. B. Allen, 187 Water Street, New York. For 
Itarther particnlars Infnlfe of PAOU LATHBOP. 

South Hadley Falls, Ma^ss., Aug.. 1846. St 

^^— *» I ■- I. ..I .. ..I ... 11 I. I I Ml 

FOR SALE. 

A Farm of 33.^ acres, in Fishkitl, Dutchess County. It Is one 
•f the chDicest sections In the County. The Farm Is partly of 
high limestone land, and with some rich alluvial meadows lying 
along the Matteawan Creek. Tbe balldlngs are nnw and eatcn- 
tfve — the fences all good — and the soli in flfne condition. In- 
creased production can be obtained from Inexhaustible supplies 
of muck and limestone on the farm. It lies & miles ftom the 
IJud»on River; which with the villages, inlllt, and Ihctortes 
around, afford near and abmxdant market. 

To a gcniteman, the beauty of this part of the country, and the 
variety of scenery, make It a doslmble country residence. 

For Airlber pnrtlcutnrs address (podt-pAid) WiUiaiu Van Wyck, 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Cbunty, New York. 

September, 18M. Si 

SUPERIOR STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

The Subscribers have now ready for delivery from their gaiden 
At Astoria, L. I., several thonsasdtt of the best Strawberry plants 
ta cultivation, and Rinongthem a limited stock of anew and un- 
surpassed Amarican Seedling, called *" AVrtt's Fidarf ." raised 
by an lntell%ent practical gardener In the country, and which for 
■ns, flavor, and grtaifrodmctt Is not surpassed by any lurelgn or 
domestic variety as present known. We have tested its quali- 
ties fat two seasons, and assert with confidence, and warrant, as 
stated. Price 91 |wr dozen — the plants strongly rooted, three In 
a pot, which can be divided and planted out imwedlatelv, the 
present moist season being highly fiivorabto to their rooliag nruily 
in the ground. 

Also Hotefa BoMtan Pina, fS per doaen— JBa>«f*a (of Phila- 
delphia) Pnte, tS per dosen^PkriMaaa Alics Mamd*^ ^i per 
dtiiea, very early and fine — Printtt* Aapo/, (S per doaen — 
JDrituh Queen, ^3 per 100— Jlfyoti^a EtiiOt $3 per 100— this 
last is a superior variety, good bearer, and uf exquisite pine flavor 
— ^xtra flue.— Pr^ffcc Aib«n (trfb). $1.50 per docen— F7«l«rta, 
$8 per 100, one of the very best In cultivation— /«»a, (i V^ 
dncea, fine new noit—Swatiutana^^'l per-doxen, with several 
other sorts, but tha^ named above are among the be»t. All the 
above are In pots, strongly rooted, and making runners, a much 
better mode than hastUy taMng ap and Ranting out, as the 
ptoali having little stability in themselves, are killed by a single 
au[*s exposure to the sun ; this Is why so many full to nvw. 

Also Seatek Pine AppU er Criwtaon CamA, an unrivalled sort, 
foesessbig every ^ond quality, ^i per 100— careiUly tcansplanled 
lirom the bed, and weH packed. J. M. THORBURN fc CO., 

15 John Street. 

FOR SALE, AT AStOAIA, L. U 

A delightful Country Residence— House, Barn, Ice- House, 
^c^wlthB acres of Land, hlglily cultivated— beautiful Hedges, 
Shrubbery, and Flowers, abundance of Fruit of all kinds, a line 
view of ihe East Rivei^Chwehes, Schools, Physicians— facili- 
ties Ibr communicating with the citv every hour of tho day. la- 
deed, everything that is desirable in a country resldenee. For 
Amhec partlculan inquire of COOK db SBiTrH, €8 South St. 



WHEAT, RYE, AND OAT8. 

While Flint, Rod, and other superior kinds of Winter Wheat 
Ihr tale ; also Spring Wheat of various kinds. Rye of an excel- 
cut quality, for fall sowing. Imperhtl OaU, the heaviest and 
beet kind rttlaed Is the United States, or that can be Imported. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Wtt« BtneL N.T. 






NEW YORK AQRIOULTURAL WAREHOUSE. • 

Just received a fbw of Bryan's celebrated Prendum Faanlaff 
Mill*. Price from SP-»1 to SSC ^^ 

A\9n a large supply of Sinclair's, Thorn's, Stevens*, and H»> 
vey's Stalk, StniW, and Hay Catten. Price fhmfd to 990* 

Corn Hhtsllers of all patterns, from ^1 to $50. 

Burr Stone Mlll^ of various pauerns, from 18 to 36 Inch stoneK 
Price tnm 9^5 to 9100. 

Improved Home Powers, Ross's, Warren's, Trimble's, umI 
Tapliu's— Also Wheeler's celebrated Railway Power. 

Threshers of dilfeient patterns, with or without Separaton. 

Also Com and Cob Crushers. Price $30. 

Corn Sheilers, with Mill attaebeil fiir grinding. Price $!& 

Clover and Sugar Mills, and Root CQiterH. 
' Ruggles, Nourse k. Mason's cefebrated Centre-draught Plowe, 
of all piittems and sizes^ 

New York cheap Southern Plows, made up by Patent Machi- 
nery, of best White Oak timber, and first-rate qaallty of casttBfii 
cuusLstlng of the Mlowlng patterns :•— 

No. lOi 
* Hi 
•* 13 
Cvni. 

N0.S.M.AC0. 

« 3,M. JtCo. 

*< 4. H. at Co. 

Ji Dutcher'i. 

8 Ditto. 

Nee. 18, 19^ 99, a, Mlaer A Forton's. 

Castings for all the above, at very )<nw prices. 
Alao Meyer'k Improved Premium Bvrgen Plows, nadb np in ■ 
superior manner. A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.Y. 

LmVJEAir BOTAHIO GARPBlff USTD WJBSBBXt 

(LATB or WILUAll PRINCB, Dfctoati) 
fLirSHINO, LONG ISLAND^ NEAR NEW YORK. 

Tho New Pioprietors of this ancient and celebrated Nmaery, 
known as PftmcE's, and ezehisively designated by the above 
title fhr nearlv fifty yearn, ofler for sale a more extensive variety 
of Fruit and Ornaniental Trees, Shrubs, Ylnes, Plants, Isc, than 
can be found In anv other Nursery In the United States, and tbe 
genuineness of which may tie depended on ; and tliey will unre- 
mittingly endeavor to merit the confidence and patronege of the 
poblie, by integrity and liberality la dealing, and moderatkMi hi 
charges. 

iJescriptlve Oatalogoea, with dliecikMis for PlanUog nad Cul- 
ture, fhrnished jrafie, to those desirous of purchasing, on appli- 
cation jMft-fwU, and orders promptly executed. 

WINTER k, CO., Ptoprieton. 

Flushing, Long Island, September 1st, 18M. 

A BOOK FOR FARMERS. 

A System of Book-keeplBg, as applied In practice to the bvsf- 
ness of Jobbing Merchants, City Retail MerdianU and Country 
Merehaais, with a concise plan of aeconntSt for all persons, u 
one book, suited lo Mechanics, Farmers, and Profesolenal men ; 
being a setf-lnstmctor, and fbr the use of schools. By Jamea 
Arlington Bennett, LL.D., author of the American PaciUai Bya- 
tem of Book-keeping, by double entry, fcc 

SAXTON k. MILES. Pobllshers, 
No. 805 Broadway, New York. 

PERUVIAN GUANO AT REDUCED PRiOEB. 

The subscriber keeps this superior fbrtlllser conetaatly on 
hand for sale. In bags, barrefs, half barrels, and keos. It comes 
direct from tbe Agent of the Peruvian Compant, aai is wanaated 
genuine and of a first late quality. 

Five tons and over 8 cents per lU 

One ton and Qnder five tons 81-8 do. 

Half a ton and under one ton 21-4 do. 

Under half a ton 81-9 de. 

This Guano is packed in bag* weighing fiom laOtolWRis.; 
barrels, flrom 390 to 350 lbs. : half barrels fh>m 115 te :aO Ibe. • 
kegs about 60 lbs. each. When a hurger quantity than one 
ton is taken, it it expected it will be in bogs. No attowanee 
fbr tare, and no chaise for padcagot. Cartage extra. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

PATENT 8YR1NQE8 AND GARDEN ENOINE8. 

Mannfkctnred and inproved by M- Pool, and sold at the New 
York Agricultural Warenouao. Price of Syringes fhmi $4 to $8* 
Garden Engine ftom $Ki to 930. 

A. B. ALLEN, No. 181 Water 8Cree^ N.Y. 

GUANO. 

Two hundred tons, the balance of the sMp Shakspeare's uug* 
ftom Ichahoe, in tiglM casks, for sale, In lot^ to suit porchv^s 

The many experiments niade this season from this cargo aoc 
only prove the great gain in using It, but that It Is equal, If. not 
superior, to any other guano. 

Aac.3,lMflk_^ £. K. COLUNV 4» CO , M SosQi 81. 
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8AXT0N ft MILE89 

' BOOKSSLLSRS, PUBLISHERS, AND STATIQ^X&S, 

No. 206 Broadway, New York, 
Would pfirticnlurly call attention to their aasortmentofworki 
pertaining to Asrlcultare and Rural Boonomy, a few or which 
ore entimerated, with the retail prices, (Vom which a liberal dls- 
connt will be made when s aainber of woiks are ordered at one 
lime, vis. :—• 

Town ley on the Honey Bee. 50 cents. 

The American Flower («ardon Directory. Price tt3S» 

The American Shepherd. Price $1. 

Johnson's Agrlcultiirui Chemistry. Price $lSt5. 

Ra9chenl)crKer's Horsemanship, Price SI. 

Btocic Ilaiser*s Manual. Price 93. 

American Fanner's EncyclopsMlia. Price 9^ 

Treatise on Cattle. Price $3. 

The American Florist. Price 38 cents. 

Parnelfs Applied Chemistry. Price fl. 

Ure*s Dictionary of Arts, Manafactnres, &«. Price #9. 

Piina's Prize Eisay on Manures. Price ]3| cents. 

F^ssenden's American Ganlener, Piice 8(1 cents. 

Knowlson's Cattle Doctor of Cow Doctor. Price 23 cents. 

Complete Gardener and Florist. Price 37 cents. 

Bulst on the Rose. Pzice 73 cents. « 

Do wniiis's Frui t and Forest Trees. Pric^ 9 1 .60. 
** Landscniie Gardening. Price 33.u0. 

** Cottage Residences. Price SS. 

Lang's Highland Cottages. Price • 1 .50. 

Every Lady her own Fiower Gardener. Priea 38 cants. 

Mason's Farriery. Price #1. 

Hind's Ditto. Price 75 cents. 

Every Man his own Gardener. Price 19| cents 

The Horse, its Habits and Management. Price 1S| cents. 

Boussingaiilt's Organic Nature. Price 50 cents. 

■ The American Poulterer's Companion ; a practical Treatise on 

the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and Creneral Bianagement of 

the Various Species of Domestic Poultry, with 11 lustrations 

(fifly or sixty) and Portraits of Fowls talcen flrom Life. By C. 

N. BemenL Price 91.S3. 

Clater and Yoaatt's Cattle Doctor, eontalnlnff the Cattses, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of all the Diseases Incident to Oxen, 
Sheep, and Swine. GO cents. 

The American Turf Register and Siod Book. By P. N. Edgar. 
Price C3. 

Lieblg's Agricnlftiiid and Animal Chemistry. Price 35 cts. each. 
** Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Price 13| cents. 

Loudon's Encyclopcedia of Agriculture (Engiiah). Price f 10. 
** Encyclopaedia of Gardening. Price $10. 
** Encyclopiedia of Architecture. Price f 14. 

Brid gw a n 's Young Gardener's Assistant, new edition, mach 
enlarged. Price «2. 

Blidgeman's Fruit Cultivator's MamtaL Price flS conti. 
** Kitchen Gardener. Price 02 cents. 

'* Florist's Gnide. Price OS oonts. 

ne Farmer's Mine, being tha nost complete walk on Ifaaime 
ever published. Price 75 cents. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand Book of Plants. Price 91.35. 

Vouatt on the Horn ; a new edition. Price $1 .79. ^ 

Rural Economy. By BoosslnAult. Price %IjSO, 

Stable Economy, by Stewart. Revised by A. B. Allen. Price 01. 

Johnston's Catechunn of Agricultanil Chemistry and Geology. 
25 cents. 

The Complete nurmer and Rural Eeanomist, by Thomaa G. 
Fessenden. Price 75 cents. 

The Sew American Orehardlst, by Wm. Kenrick. Price 87| cts. 

The Honey Bee, iu Natoral History, tcc^ with 36 engravings. 
Price 31 eents. 

Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary Bird, familiarly de- 
scribed. Price 374 cents. 

The American Poultry Book ; being a practical Treatbe on the 
Management of Domestic Poultry Price 37^ cents. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for their General 
Management, Improvement, Ax., by A. Blacklock. Price 50 cents. 

The Theory of Honlcuitnreror, an attempt to explain the 

Erlnclpal operations of Gardening upon Physiological Principles, 
yJ.Undley. Price 9L85. 

Oaideaing f<Mr Ladies, and Companion to the Flower Garden, 
by Mrs. Loudon. Price 01 JO. 

American Husbandry. Price $1. 

The Fanner's Instructor ; consisting of Essays, Direalions, and 
Hints for the Management of (he Fann and the Garden. By J. 
Boel. 8 vols. Price $ I. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers, by Bannel L. Dana. Price 50 cts. 

Chemistry Applied to Agrlcultore, by M. Le Comte Chaptal. 
Prifie 50 cts. 

Ives* New England Fruit Book. 03 cents. 

Browne's I'rees of America. Price #5. 

6ray!s Botanical Text Books. 9 1.50. 

Gardner's Farmer's Dictionary. 9l<50^ 

Firait Caltnrisi, by J. J. Thomas, C3 ceatb 

Treatise on Milch Cnws. 38 cents. 

SiableTaik and Tabla Talk. $1. ^ 

Aaeiican HerdBottk. ByL.F.AUeB. Fikt^S. 



Also just received Essays on Amicnltnre by Adam Beatty,and * 
a work on the Cultivation of the Grape and Mannfocture of 
Wine. By Alden Spooner. 

Orders promptly aciended to, for all kindi of Booia in eretj 
department orLfterathre. 

Also, on hand, a complete assortment of School, Classical, 
Medical, and Miscellaneous Books, which they offer at whole- 
sale and retail, at the lowest prkes for Cash. 

THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Published Monthly, by Saxtoji k. Milks, 205 Broadway, New 

York, containing 33 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year In advance ; three copies fbr Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricnltuml Societies order the work for dlstribntlont 
among the members, the price will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, and SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be expected that these 
orders come officially, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in putting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to beneSt the farroink community more extensively 
than it could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agriculturist in the hands of every Farmer and Planter In tli0 
cotmtry. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains bat One sheet, and 
is transported by mail under the same regulatloos as newspanen, 
viz. : free any distance not over 30 miles from its place of publica- 
tinn'; over this and within 100 ntiles, or to any town in the Stale 
of New York, one cent postage on each numbCHT, and ens andakalf 
centM if over 100 miles, without the State. m 

Back Volumes of Thb AMBaiCA.ir AeKicDi.TinasT, with 
tables of contents complete, for sale at %\M each ; ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound In cloth, $1^. These are hand- 
some, tasteful books, and make very desirable premiums for dis- 
tribution with Agricuiloral Societies, and should also find place 
in all our Dbtrlct School Libraries. They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American Farming, Stock -Breeding, 
and Horticulture, eztnnL When several copies are ordered, a 
liberal discount will be made. 

Editors of ne wsnaitors notidag the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising It, wiUJIb furnished a copy gratis upon sending 
such notice to this office. ' 

PRCUTY ANO^MEARS' PLCW8. 

aulte a variety of the above plows can be had at the New 
York Agricultural Warehou^te. luceiher with the most complete 
assortment of all kinds to be found in the United States. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

CCNTENT8 CF SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

French Mode of Making Apple Butler { 

Preservation of Apples ) •"•• 

Importation of Pure Merino Sheep 

Stevens' Patent Fence } 

Show of the New York Slate Agricultural Society > ^. . 

Symptoms of Diseases in Animals ) 

New York Flamiers' Club— Crow Report. 

Application of Gypsum or Plaster of Parts ; Anderson's ) 

Patent Hammer ; Preparation of Tomatos ; Dande- > .. . 

lion Coffee ; How to boil Gceou Com. Ac > 

ITie Alpaca, No. 4 7. 

Peruvian Guano on Wheat and Grass } 

Deterioration ofBam-yard Manure t "V* "*• 

To prevent Smut In Wheat; Side-hill Plow i 

Repeal of the British Com Laws ' 

Foreign Cattle, C. N. Bement { 

Southern Agriculture, James S. Peaeocke J 

Removing Stains from Cloth, G 

Management of Honey Bees, No. 3, T. B. Miner 

Seed-Sowing and Plaster-Spreading Machine, I 

Wm. J. Jones and H. C. Smith J ** 

Remedy for Colic in Horses, J. B. M.* ) 

New Varieties of Potatoes from Seeds, B.>.«» *. 

Superior Cora Bread, A Traveller > 

French Bread ; How to make Succotash ) 

Mr. Randall's Merino Sheep, 1j^ " V ... . 

Adulteration of Milk, A Friend to Health and Honesty > 

Crops in Middle Georgia, Wm. Terrell 

Droven' Do^i— Boxer and Rose { * 

Domestic Fish-Ponds, No. 4, D'Jay Browne \ 

Practical Fkcts about Bacon, Solon Robinson 

How to destroy the Canada Thistle, An Old ) 

Pennsylvanian Farmer : Imported > 

Durham Cattle. George Valt ^ 

Private Agrtcnltoral Schools, A. B. D 

Horticultural Notes, An Amateur Crardener \ 

Reply to Ro view of March No. Agriculturist, H. W. Philips I 

Gardening, ^.o. 7, L. T. Talbot 

Wooi-growmg in Weelem New York, T. C. Peters { 

Feeding Lei ge Dags in Town, WaHhamstow ) 

Latoks' Dkpartmknt : What is a Parapetticoat 1 ) 

Boys* DaPARTMiirr : A Chapter on Grasses, No. 3, E. L. ) * 

Boys be Kind to Domestic Animals, *W* 

Foreign Agricultural News 

Editor's l%b]e 

Revl0woftlieM«k0t , 9M 
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Jgriaitw€ it Iht rmut htaW^, At motltu^vl, and lit moititoiltwifloj/inait of m 

)L. V. NEW YORKj OCTOBER, 1846. 



JL. fi. Allen, Editor. 



SxzTon ft Milks, Pabliafaeis, 205 Broadway. 



TO POSTMASTERS. 

MjlNT of the Postmasters tliroughoot Ihe Union 

do not aeem to know that letters on Poat-offUe 

bminas go freq. It is only necessary to maU the 

letter unsealed, and write outside upon it " P. O. 

' BusineBs," with the name of the Poetmaatei, and 
where mailed. For example, if a p^r has a 

' wrong direction, or if be refused, or anything of 
the kind lakes place, bj following the above 
directions, Tre can be informed of the facts without 
taxing ua with postage. FoBtmaateis oaght, in all 

' cases, to make themselves acquainted with their 
privileges. We trust that those unacquainted with 
the law will excuse this p&ragiapb, as we have 
frequently had to pay postage on their letters, when 
they could have gone free. 

TO PRESERVE GRAPES. 
Tkxx a well-bound cask, fnnn which the head is 
to be remored, and place at the bottom a good layer of 
Bae saw-dust or bran. Onthir ' ' 

then bran and ^pe* altemi 
foil, taking care that thine ie 



uid the grapes will keep well ka a year. 
used, in order to restore their freshness, cut the 
Maik of each bunch, and place it in wiae, as 
floweis are placed in water. 

CATTLE SHOW AND PAIR OP THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

Programmt of the General Arrangancntt.— 
Specimens of all kinds of fabrics of Art, Machinea, 
Models, Inventions, Sec,, intended for competition, 
must be delivered, and entered on the books of the 
Fair, at Castlf Garden, October 1st, 2d. or 3d, viz.. 



Tfmtsday, Friday, or Saturday. The chance for a 
favorable location will be increased by an early de- 
livery, which should not be later than Friday or 
Saturday afternoon. 

First Week of the Exhibition.— 'Mondai/, Oct. ilh. 
— The Fairwiltopentothepnblic at 12 o'clock, M. 
Vegetables, Fruila, Flowers, &c., for the Hortical- 
tural Room, shoald be brought early this morning. 
Fresh supplies of Flowers are desired every day. 
At 71 o'clock, P. M., the Opsnino AnnaEsa will 
be delivered by the Hon. MaMon Dkierson, of New 
Jersey, President of the Institute. After which 
there will be a grand display of Fireworks. 

TueidaT/, Oct. 6tA. — The Horticultura! Exhibition 
opens this morning at 9 o'clock. An Address by 
a member of the Institute, at 12 o'clock, M. 

Wednesday, Oct. 7(A.— The Steam Engine, with 
the long range of Machinery, will be in operation 
this dav. At 9 o'clock, P.M., a display ol 
Fireworks. 

ThuTsihty, Oct. 8(A.— At 3 o'clock, P. M., an 
Address. 

Friday, Oct. 9iA.— Plowing and Spading Matches. 
An Address in the Aeld. 

Salarday, Od. lOtk. — The evening will close 
with a splendid display of Fireworks. 

Monday, Oct. 12W.— Entries of Cattle and other . 
Live StocK must be made on or before this day, 
and pedigrees delivered. Ifational Coawation c/' 
Farmer), Gardeners, Silk Ctifrumd, and their 
Friends, at II o'clock, A. M., at the Mechanics' 
Hall, No. 472 Broadway. 

Tuesday, Ud. 13(A.— Making lists of Cattle. 
Agricultural Convention continued. 

Wednesday, Od. 14iA.— First day of Cattle Exhi- 
bition. They must be on the ground by 9 o'clock, 
A. M. Agricultural Address at 7i o'clock, P. M, 

llivr$diiy, Oct. 15(A.— Second day of Cattle Ex- 
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hibition. A|7NivsasART Addrem in the Taber- 
iitcl«, at Ti o'clock, P. M. The New York Sacred 
Music Society baret as asnal, kindljr yolnnteered 
their serried. Visitors may obtain tickets free of 
charf^, at the Cleris's desk . 

The Managers desire strongly to impress ex- 
hibitors with the necessity ci brinring their contri- 
butionft early, to aroid the crowd and confusion 
nsnal on Saturday afternoon and erenin^, and the 
.delay caused thereby* in well arran^ng, m season, 
the articles for opening the Exhibition, which Will 
not be delayed beyond 12 o^dock on Monday, the 
5th of October. Again, the Judges meet early the 
first. week, when the examination takes place of 
articles Sor competition, after which a le-examina- 
tiott will not be admissible. Farther conditkns 
and laudations of the Fair will be posted on the 
desk and in olber parts of the Garden. A label ac- 
companying the articles, with the price and place 
where sold, would be a conTenience to purchasers, 
and for the interest d the exhibitor. 

In no case, whether rthere are competitors or not, 
wiU any article be entitled to a premium, if unde- 
serrinflp of particular commendatipn. 

At ue laist Fair, 34 gold medals, 35 silrer cups, 
191 silver medals, 255 diplomas, 170 dollais in 
cash, and 12S Yolomes of books, were awarded as 
premiums. They will be increased at the coming 
Fair. 

The importance of an Annual National Exhibi- 
tion in so central a situation as New York, the 
great mart of trade, where producers of all occupa- 
tions resort ia such multitudes, is obyious. It en- 
sures a full display ol the most perfect specimens 
from the fields, the gardens, the factories and wcnrk- 
shbps of our country ; and enables the accurate ob- 
server to compare improvements from year to year, 
and note the progress of our growing republic, in 
producing and multiplying the enjoyments of life. 
The visitors, at a single Anniversary, have exceed- 
ed two hundred thousand, representing most of ^e 
States in the Union — an assemblage that has no 
paraUei in this country. T. B. Wakeman, Sec'y. 

New York, Octob er^ 1846. 

POPULAR ERRORS.— No. 1. 

Under this head we intend to write a series of 
articles lowing up various fallacies in practice 
among the good people of our country. They will 
be theoretical or practical according to the suDJects 
treated, and as we happen to be in the raood. For 
any hints from our fnends by way of assisting to 
carry out our scheme, we shall be much obliged. 
We shall aim to make the articles entertuning as 
well as instructive. 

Changing Seed, — ^There is no greater popular 
error thaii this, namely, that it is beneficial to bring 
seed from a distant field or farm, or different section 
of the country, «r even a foreign land, for the pur- 
pose of change^ in suj^po^ng tlmt this change alone 
will obtain ^ supoior crop, except occasionally 
from a high latitude to a low one, and sometimes 
vice versa. Ask the reason for (his opinion, 
and the ordinary answer is, " Well, I don^t know, 
but I vedum or guess,*' as the case may be, 
^ it is a good thing to change. After a while, 
things in our country run out, and come to nothing, 
and to keep 'on up we must make a change," Ask 



the man of science the same question, and he will 
answer, ^* tiiat after growing a certain kind oi 
grain, vegetable, or plant, in the some soil for a 
series of years, the said soil will become exhaust- 
ed of the necessary elements to verfect the said 
grain, &c. ; that it then inevitably deteriorates, and 
must be renovated by bringing similar grain from 
a distant locality, grown in a soil^ with sostewhaf 
different elements, and that such seed will be sure 
to produce with pristine vigor.** And forthwith he 
adopts the diange, without incndring whether the 
seed actually has the exhaustea elements required 
in it, or reflecting whether an article so small aa 
many seeds are — ^wheat for exam^e-~can possibly 
h<^d a sufficiency of said elements to increase its 
growth of straw and gnun in said exhausted soi), 
suflicievtly to make it a good crop. 

We hold it utterly impossible in this instance, 
and most others; for wnat is now wanted is as 
jdain as the nose on a man's face. It is this : nota 
change of seed, but a restoraticn of those elementa 
to the soil of which it has been exhausted by the 
oops carried offl For example, in wheat Potash 
18 the principal - matter whicn has beea carried off 
in the straw ; gluten and starch in the^ grain ; so 
that to grow good wheat again on the exhausted 
soil, it must oe dosed wift bam-yard manure, or 
nrock, ot vegetable mould, or with ashes, charcoal 
dust, lime, and bon^k Then we may have good 
wheat again withour the necessity of diange of 
seed. Indeed, the seed may be improved rather than 
deteriorated by constantlv growing it on the same 
soil, as has been repeatedly proved in this country. 

Trees and Shrubbery Around the HaiMe.— A great 
error in disposing of these, lies, in planting mem 
too near buildmgs — the house especially. No 
large growing tree should be nearer to the house 
than 100 feet, and if several acres of lawn are 
around, a distance of 200 or 300 feet would be still 
better. The smaller growing Vees and shrubbery 
should be proportionally near. 

The objections to trees being |daeed near to 
buildings are, first, if ever blown over they endan- 
ger the home ; second, they keep the sides and 
roof so constantly damp, that if oi wood, it decays 
much faster than it otherwise would ; tiiird, they 
harbcv ffies and mosquitoes ; fourth, they hide the 
view of the swrouiKlittg country, and make the 
house dark and gloomy. 

There is nothing so beautiful imrae^atelyaround 
the house as a well-kept lawn, interspersed with 
little moands of ffowers, and an oecasioual flower* 
ing shrub. English gkmnds are thus airangied, 
and they are usually in much better taste than in 
America. If shade be wanted, it is much better to 
have a verandah running all round the house, with 
Venetian blinds or a movable canvass curtain at- 
tached to it in front. This is the plan adopted at 
the South, where their houses are K;/Bpt as eool in 
the summer as ours are at the North, and without 
the danger, annoyance, and gloom, of trees planted 
too near* 

Ctdomu Jajponica. — The fruit of this handsome 
flowering shrub, which is abundantly produced, is 
a great improvement to an apple tart, if cut into 
thin slices or fiunely minced. One fruit is sufficient 
for a ismall tait, and two for a large* one. 
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Diseases^ ^c— 4nca Garcilasso tells as of a 
pla^e, weanng all the symptoms of a malignant 
cutaneous disoraer, wluch attacked the tame as well 
as the wild yarleties, and by the Indians was called 
caraehej literally meaning the itch. This epidemic 
occurred towards the year l544» and the disorder 
chiefly showed itself under the belly and round the 
joints, on those parts most diyested of hair, and, 
spreading outrageously, carried off nearlj two- 
uirds of the country sheep, from which period they 
haye neyer been so numerous as before. It eyen 
reached the guanaco and yicuHa, bat among them 
was not so destructiye, in consequence of their in- 
habiting a colder region, and not going so much in 
flocks as the tame breeds. This, howeyer, was a 
rare occurrence, occasioned, no doubt, by the state 
of the atmosphere, as it extended to the foxes and 
other wild animals, and one that has neyer since 
befallen the country. It has frequently been re- 
marked in Peru* that both the llama and alpaca, 
when taken down to the lowland towns. And kept 
there as pets, perspire as soon as the hot weather 
comes on, and, if nefflected, a scarf forms on the 
skin. In their'new character the coat is, of coarse, 
carefully preseryed, as being ornamental ; but if it 
is shorn ot, and the animubathed in the cool part 
ol the day, before the system has been hei^ted by ex- 
ercise, or the natural warmth of the cUmate,the 
sufferer, in a short time»^yariably rocoyers.- It 
therefore, follows, that the loss of their fleece at the 
proper season is serviceable to these sheep, and 
Kelps to preserys them in good health. 

Dr. Unanue, meakinr of die climate of lima, 
remarks ** that cold and damp, suddenly coming on, 
«re apt to check perspiration, which produces an 
.irritatMNi on the skin, and thi8» if neglected, ends in 
«n eruption, and finall]^ in the itch ; bat that, when 
taken in time, it is easily cured by a cooling medi- 
cal trea^ent" The same.caoses prodnce similar 
effects on the alpaca. Soon after leaying the sul- 
try coast of Peroy shut up in a crib fastened to the 
deck, the poor animals are honied through the 
yariable latitudes of Cape Horn, where heayy gales 
{re(|aently oecor, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
which necessarily most afiect the prisoner. The 
first yisible symptom is, that the animal experiences 
a nausea or ssa-siekness, and abstains from food ; 
in which case it droops, lingers, and dies. If, 
howeyer, it has the qnrits to acoept the dry pro- 
vender offisred, sometimes tainted with bilge water, 
goano manure, or otherwise afleeted by the smell 
of the yessel, it soryiyes in a weak and langpiid 
state; but too often eontrscts the disorder com- 
plained ot^ in eonseqaence of the wet and coM 
currents of air, onder the sails, to which it has 
been exposed, and ^ongh neglect and long stand- 
ing, the erupdon assumes a serious chaiaeter. 

The cooling remedy aboye pointed out they them- 
selyes seek ; for whien taken down to the heated 
atmosphere of the plains, should this rash break 
out, both the llama and alpaca instinctiyely go in 
search of a refreshing stream. This Mr. Steyenson 
noticed in his llamas, erroneously supposing that it 
was with a view to allay tiiirst. No alpaca run, 
therefore, if possible, should be without a riyolet; 
one, indeed, that in some part has a depth equal to 
three. feet, but, if more, it ought to be paled off. 



. ** Proper treatment," says Mr. Walton, " is not, 
however, the only point to be taken into oonstdeia- 
tion. In my own mind I have long been convinced, 
that the mode of obtaining these animals in Peru 
was injudicious, and, as regards the ruinous manner 
in which they are generally brought over, the facts 
already adduced wul speak for themselves. ^ I have 
even ventured to think that there are better breeds 
on the Andes slopes than those usually sent to 
Europe The first proposition is placed beyond 
doubt by the inconlestible evidence of Genend 
O'Brien, who, a few days after visiting Knowsley, 
wrote to me thus : — 

*' * I think that die mode generally used for bring- 
ing the alpa[ca over to this country is defective. 
For instance, the captains of ships who arrive on 
the coast of Peru, give an order for two or three 
pairs, which are brought down from the interior, 
say fifty leagues' distance. The captain, who can- 
not be a ju^e of the animal, is glaii to take what 
he can get, rood or bad, as die first cost is onlv 
trifling, say from eight to twelve shillings eacn 
(about $3). He then puts them on board, with 
some dried clover. The animals are sure to be old 
ones, as the aborigines are cunning enough to keep 
the younger stock for themselves, and one-half die 
before the vessel doubles Cape Horn. The others, 
which the captain brings to Engkad, not unfre- 
quently are old and past bearing, and even live 
only a short time — but why ? Recause, I answer, 
they are placed on some rich and heavy soil, pro- 
bably in a park, as I have seen tiiem at the £ari of 
Derb}r*s and other places. They do not there enjoy 
the high mountain air ; they become sickly, and 
then probably comes on the mange. Their native 
home is at least 10,000 feet above the -level of tfie 
sea. The highest and most barren mountains in 
this country would be more congenial to the ani- 
mid. Although the £arl of Derby, and others here, 
take particular care of them, yet those gentlemen 
must pardon me when I say that they are mistaken, 
f speak from experience ; for I have bred some 
thousands, and also used them as beasts of burden 
to carry down the ores from my mines.' 

" Nothing can be more just than these rdoarks. 
Too liberal an allowance of rich and stimulating 
food to an animal extremely abstemious, and habit- 
uated to live on coarse and li^ht heibage, and that 
in small quantities, must be mjurioas ; but, above 
all, if we are to have alpacas, let us begin by plac- 
ing them in a suitable climate, the more necessary 
after a long and tonaenttng voyage. 

** Convinced that one-hidf of the failures in rear- 
ing PeruviaA stock were attributable either to 
wrong food or over-feeding, I wrote to Alfred 
Higginson, £s<]^., surgeon, of Liverpool, to whom, 
in 1841, 1 was indebted for an interesting series of 
remarks on the stomach and intestines of two 
alpacas dissected by himself. Knowing that his 
attention had ever since been directed to the same 
subject, and that subsequent opportunities had pre- 
sented themselves to him of f uruer examining the 
digestive organs of several more which died with- 
out any ostensible cause, I requested him to &vor 
me with the results of his last operations, which he 
politely did under date of May 15th, and in these 
words ^— 

*« < Of the threedissections ci alpacas dying in this 
neighborhood* the last was, perhaps, the most im- 
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portant, and most characteristic of drer-feeding, of 
which there were, however, signs in all. It may 
be nearly two years since my examination of the 
last, which died in a pleasant part of the country, a 
few miles from I^verpool, and where, as I am in- 
formed, the animal had the range of a paddock, 
with several more of its kind, and had su£|eient 
access to water at all times. I found no fat in the 
interior cavities of the body of this, or the other 
animals; but on the surface it was rather more 
abundant in this than in the other two. It was a 
female, and the state of the bones showed it to be 
not quite fully grown. 

^ * The viscera of the chest were in a healthy con- 
dition ; but those of the abdomen drew my atten- 
tion as being out of order in, perhaps, several 
respects. Tne stomach was much gorge^ with 
food, hay, and oats; the former very imperfectly 
masticated, and the latter quite whole. Whether, 
their condition varied in the different cavities I can- 
not say, as the stomach, being v^anted for a prepa- 
ration, was not cut open, but evacuated of its con- 
tents through the cesophaeus, with much difficulty. 
Lai^ge quantities of half-digested food loaded the 
intestines ; wh<^e oatft and hay, in a still fibrous 
state, being found in the small intestines, and much 
hard fcecal matter in the large intestine. 

«* * The intestines were pretty extensively adhering 
to each other by their peritoneal coat, on which a 
rough deposit of crystalline particles, of great 
minuteness, but very numerous, had taken pace. 
This deposit having formed most in the parts most 
dependent after death, made me think that it was 
probably of post mortem occurrence; and I have 
lately been confirmed in this opinion, by observing 
the same to have occurred in a dead rabbit 1 
thought the coats of the bowels weaker in some 
parts than is natural, for they gave way very easily, 
chiefly in the sdkiII intestines, in attempting to 
wash out their contents with water. The head was 
not (n>ened, and the immediate cause of death may, 
therefore, have had its seat in the brain ; btU there 
is no doubt that such a state of repletion with food 
would much predispose an animal to fatal disorders. 
I have not had such opportunity of observing the 
diseased state of the alpaca's feet, as to give any 
definite notions on the subject of its ordinary ap- 
pearance and course.* 

" The preceding results clearly show that the 
animal dissected, oesides having taken improper 
nourishment, had been over-fed~-the mistake com- 
mitted by the greater part of our early breeders, and 
the one which, beyond all doubt, eave rise to many 
deaths. Mr. Edwards confesses &at, at the begin- 
ning, his alpacas ' had a good deal of hard iood — 
oats, beans,* &c., besides grass and hay ; but when 
they died so rapidly, he discontinued the practice, 
and only gave them grass, hay, and vegetables. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Stirling's success, i here take 
occasion to repeat, that the experiment of giving 
beans to animals accustomed to succulent herbage, 
is, in my opinion, a dangerous one. Their pecu- 
liarly framed stomachs are not adapted for dry and 
hard food, the best proof of which is their habitual 
abstinence from water. If, at home, they are ever 
treated witfi grain, it is maize or millet, in their 
green, soft, and milky state. A Peruvian would 
laugh to see us giving them substances which we 



ourselves could not masticate until they have pass^ 
ed through the millstones. The herbage which 
they cull on their native hills, is to them meat and 
drink, and they vary it according to taste and the 
season* They select it themselves on a wide range, 
in this respect evincing a strong instinct ; and if it 
is wished th^t tiiey should prosper, they must be 
allowed to do the same with us. , 

«• There is not, I feel assured, any disorder to 
which Andes sheep are liable, either at home or 
here, that eould prevent them from being success- 
fully bred in our isles. Mr. Tayleure mentions the 
disease with which his little flock was afflicted ; bat 
insinuates that the circumstance was owing to con- 
tact with animals imported subsequent to the pos- 
session of his first alpacas. Mr. Kdwards remarkg,. 
that those he had were subject to the -scab, and 
seldom free from it ; but at the same time gives ns 
to understand, that this disorder was attributable to 
the nature of the food of which the strangers par- 
took. The other breeders agree that they have 
fared well, even in situations by no means eligible; 
and their earlier maturity with us is an additional 
proof that the climate agrees with them, and that 
on our pastures they find kindly herbage " 

TENDEKCY OF LIME TO SINK BELOW 
THE SURFACE OF THE SOIL. < 

It is remarked by Dundonald, in his '* Treatise 
showing the Intimate Qgnnection that subcfists be- 
tween Agriculture and Chemistry," that lime is 
known to have a tendencv to sink below the upper 
surface, and to form itself into a regular stratum 
between the fertile and the unfertile mould. After 
breaking up pasture ground that formerly had been 
limed on the sward, it is frequently observed in 
this situation. This has been generally ascribed to 
its specific gravity, and to its acting in a mechanical 
manner, in gravelly, or sand^ soils, there can be 
no doubt but that the diffufflbihty and small ness ai 
the particles of lime will induce it mechanically to 
sink through the larger panides of the sand or 
gravel, and to remain at rest on the more compact 
stratum which may resist its passage. 

When lands of this description have been limed, 
and kept constantly tinder annual crops, the greater 
mechanical process of the plow will operate 
against the lesser one of subsidence, and keep the 
lime difiused through the soil; but in clayey or 
loamy soils, which are equally difihsibje with fime, 
and nearly of the same specific gravity, the ten- 
dency which lime has to sink downwards cannot 
be accounted for simply on mechaniced principles^ 

In lands of this description, under the plow, the 
lime is dispersed or mixed with the soil, until such 
time as these lands are laid down with grass seeds. 
After remaining in this situation at rest for a cer- 
tain nuipber of years, on breaking up, a floor ol 
calcareous matter will frequently be found lying 
immediately beneath the roots of the grass (a). 
This effect, contrary to the general opinion of its 
being disserviceable, is of great utility, as the staple 
or depth of the soil is idways increased and ren- 
dered less retentive of water in proportion to the 
distance which the line penetrates downwards; 
and thus by increasing the depth of the soil a 
greater scope is afforded for the expansion^ of the 
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roots and nouriAhment of vegetables. These ^effects 
(ff lime in soils, except in those that are gravelly or 
sandy, cannot be accounted for simply on mechanic- 
cal jprinciples, but may probably be explained on 
fluch as are chemical. 

(a) Has this fact eeneraJly been observed by 
American farmers, wno ^have given their land 
heavy dressings of lime ? If so, to what cause do 
they attribute it ? Have they derived any advan- 
tage thereby in clayey soils ? 

PRICES OF PRODUCE. 

We bear much complaint on the part of farmers, 
about the present low price of produce, and fears 
are expressed that they may be still lower. We 
are of opinion that this last cannot well be, our rea- 
sons for which are brief. 

First, the potato crop is badly injured by the rot 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; the consequence is, 
these countries will want lar^e importations of 
Indian corn and wheat from me United States, to 
supply their place. Nearly a million bushels of 
Indian mesd were given out last year, by the Gov- 
ernment, for the use of the Irish peasantry, in con- 
sequence of their loss by the potato rot ; and this, 
be it understood, notwithstanding the late high 
duties^ and the strong prejudice of the people 
a^inst this new article of food. Now, that preju- 
dice is rapidly wearing away, and the article can 
be afforded at a much lower price. Owing to its 
nominal free admission, unoer the new British 
Tariff, the consumption lor the coming year will 
be greatly increased. The potato rot in our own 
country proves much more extensive than last 
year, which will add something extra to the con- 
sumption of flour, meal* and rice. Second, an un- 
common demand has lately sprung up in Germany 
for American rye, for distillation apd other pur- 
poses, and this seems likely to be on the increase. 
Third, mechanics and manufacturers generally find 
full employment, and in our humble opinion are 
likely to contimie to do so, notwithstanding the 
reduction of duties under the new American Tariff 
Act In addition to this, several thousand persons 
the past season have left their agricultural pursuits 
and engaged in the Mexican war, and thus, for a 
short period at least, have made themselves con- 
sumers instead of producers. Fourth, business 
generally is very good, not only in this country but 
in Europe, giving active emplojrment to the people. 
The combined enectof all this must have a ten- 
dency to keep prices from failing any lower than 
they now are. 

But supposing produce to be lower this year than 
it was last, are not other things correspondingly 
so ? We do not speak of the nriees of flour dur- 
ing the insane speculations of last winter — ^for 
they were totally unwarranted, as subsequent 
events proved^~but of the healthy ruling prices of 
thft first ten months of the year 1845. Labor is 
cheaper, especially that of mechanics ; and manv 
kinds of manufactured goods are also cheaper, with 
a tendency to downward prices. Considering all 
thin||[s, the farmera have great cause to be thankful 
for ureir abundant crops, and that prices are so good 
as we And them. ^ 



MOUNTAIN FARMING. 

DoRiNO the month of July last, we spent a week 
rambling^ amon^ the farmers of the Catskill Moun- 
tains. Our mam route was thus. We landed at 
Saugerties, passed up the Kauterskill Clove, down 
the valley of the Schoharie several miles below 
Plattsvilte, thence round to the head waters of the 
Delaware, thence to the sources of the Sodus 
Creek, and thence down its course to Kingston. 
During this tour we occasionally deviated from the 
main route, v making short excursions through 
various defiles of the mountains, and ascending 
some of their loftiest peaks — among others, that ot 
the Round-Top, die highest of all. Ihe view from 
this peak is much more grand and extensive than 
from the celebrated fashionable resort — ^the Moun- 
tain House. Late barometrical observations make 
its height upwards of 4,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The top is conglomerated rock, with very 
little soil upon it ; yeta notwithstanding this, and 
its great height, the forest is quite dense. We 
found many of the trees from 35 to 50 feet high« 
with a diameter of 16 to 30 inches. Their growth 
seemed thrifty and vigorous. Quite a variety of 
flowers flourish there, and the mosses are beautiful, 
and very abundant. 

The Catskill region embraces a surface of at 
least fotly square miles, bristling with several hun- 
dred peaks, scarcely one less than 1,500 feet 
high, measuring from the base from which it 
springs. The scenery throughout is grand and 
varied. This is a much superior farming country 
to what we had anticipated. The land bordering 
the creeks is generally a rich alluvial, var^ng 
from a few rods to a quarter of a mile in width. 
We found all kinds of crops, except corn, growing 
up fhe sides, and on the table lands of the moun- 
tains, at least 3.000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The early kinds of corn ripen well in the valleys^ 
Roots do exceedingly well here, especially turnips ; 
and the grass is famous for its sweetness. Much 
of the butter passing under the name of Gosken^ is 
made among tne CatsklUs. It is a great dairy dis- 
trict, but we think it would be still more profitable 
if the higher portions of it were turned into sheep 
pastures. The soil generally is a red shale, formed 
by the disintegration of a reddish-brown slate 
stone. The rocks are of great variety. 

We saw many excellent farms during our tour 
among the mountains, and found their owners in- 
telligent, industrious, and disposed to make the 
most of their situations ; but the general method of 
cultivating rough hilly land, throughout the United 
States, is wrong in the extreme. We conceive that 
this arises mainly from an erroneous principle, 
which is carefully instilled into the minds of 
American farmers. It is this — ** every one should 
raise all he wants to consume on his farm and in his 
family." Acting upon this principle, the possessor 
of a rough mountain farm adopts precisely the 
same course in its cultivation that the owner of 
smooth fertile plains do^s. Can anything be mora 
absurd ? Just calculate the difference in the cost of 
plowing the one and the other ; the carting out of 
manure and the harvesting and carting home of the 
crops ; and then the difference in the yield is greatly 
in mvof of the latter. Such is not the method of 
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enlnire usuallj practised in Europe ; tboagh laud 
there tommania, on an aTeroge, four times the 
price that it does here, and labor is not more than 
balf so dear. 

IF asied what would be our system of foimiag 
mounlain land, we sbould reply, cukirate eTery 
■lluTial valley and level spot in the most perfect 
toanner, with f^naud root crops; the nextsectitm 
above it wo would devote to fruit trees, hay, and 
the pasturage of a fine-boned, medium-sized, natdi 
race of caUle.Iikethe Devon, for instance, or Bluci 
Galbway ; and the rougher or m 
paria, entirely to the paslnrage of sheep. The 
plus products for sale then, would be frail, butter, 
cheese, cattle, tbeep, and wool ; aud the only pro- 
dnct necessary to pnrebose in reijirn, wonlif be 
wheat Sour. Under this system litt]e bay would 
be necessary, as we shotild dispose to drovers in 
the autumn all sheep and cattle, except such as 
necessary to be retained for breeding the 
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Thousands 01 acres of moiintain land in 
United Slates, are annually put under the plcn 
a T^ulor succession of grain and root crope, which 
in Europe wonld be kept nndistarbed lot she^ 
pastures, for they have well considered and upen- 
mented in the nnprofltableneas of rough hilly cul- 
ture. Under this system not a fence is required, 
which would be a rast saTing of eipeoee. As 
Boon as the forest is cleared off, the surface stones 
should be picked up and piled into heaps, and thi 
land then be sown with a mixture of sereml of the 
best kinds of grass seed. When well set, turn on 
catCe and sheep in large herds and flocks, with 
shepherds and dogs to take ,eare of them. In this 
way a few persons would nNuu^scfVHal Ihooaaiid 
acres at a tnfling expense. 

DzATH or Col. Alexahher HiciKnti.LD. — 
We deeply regret to learn that this ^ntleman died 
after less than a week's illness, at his residence, at 
Enfanla, Barbtmr County, Alabama, on the 16th of 
August last. His disease was fever. Col. Mac- 
Donald was President of the Barbour County Agri- 
. eultural Society, and one of the most efficient pro- 
moters of agricultural intproventent at the South. 
He was a freqoent coireepondetil of this and other 
journals. He was a good citizen and professing 
ChristiaD, and died in hopes of a blessed innnor- 
lalit^. His loss win be severely felt in hie com- 
mmuty, nor will it be easy to supply bis place. 



ECONOMCAL HAT-PRESS. 

Haviko had many inquiries for hay-preeses from 
lime to time, and not faein^ able to answer them 
■atisfactotily tooorselves, m consequence of those 
within OUT knowledge being either loo eumber- 
aome or too liriit to be elScient in their operation, 
we think we haTe now found one that will answer 
the parpoM when only a limited quantity of work 
ie leqtured to be done, and the bay is not to be very 
dfliMely pressad. 

the description subjoined we trust will b« suffici- 
ently intelligible to enable any ingenious carpenter 
to boild a imcliiDe of this sort after the iron castings 
an fttnusheditba whole press not costing over S40. 



A man.and boy can easily press two tons of hay in 
a day, which may look Lke nrtall business to some 
of our large hay- preeeers ; but it appears to tw that 
such a machine is wanted by many of ovr small 
farmers who find it necessary to send their bay to 
market in its ordinary bulk. We are authorized to 
say that any one may build tbeoe presets without 
the fear of molestatiofi ol a patentee. A press of 
similar eonstrnetion is in the powession of cm 
worthy friend and correspondent, Mr. Tyler Foun- 
tain, of Peekekill.whereit mav-beseeniBoperatiMi, 
and who has famished us witn a drawing, and the 
dimenmons of tome of lh« materiale of eonstmctioD. 



HAT-Pa|!»s.— Flo. 70. 



e, Pres«ng beam. 

d, Windlass. 

(, Bope cR chaia. 

/, Aperture for guiding the pressing b««a. 

K, A bar for fastenii^ up the door, 

A. Section of the dooia lor retaining the hay. 

IHmrruumt of ike Frame, jrc — * posts, 8 feet 
long, 4 inches by 4 inches ; S girths, 5 feet IO,in. 
'"—, 4 in. by 4 in. ; 6 cross-girths, 3i feet Icng, 
by 4 in. ; lower ones 2 feet apart ; 2 sills 7 H. 
loi^, 10 in. by 4 in. ; 4 croee-sills, 3i feet long, 
10 in. by 4 in. I inside lined with 1 1 inch plMik. 

pRona SmiiKti tos a GRanT-HODsx. — TV 
aspect of a green-house may be at any point from 
east to west, following the course of the sun; or 
it may even be a little fo the north of tmt or weet ; 
but only a little, and the less the better, otherwiee 
the ntants will not generally thrive in it, nor will 
the Dowers acquire their natural colors. A soofli 
aspect is to be preferred.' 
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NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

Tsx meetings of this Club have not httn very 
folly attended the last few months, owing to tiie 
extreme heat of the season, the absence of many 
persons from the city, and the necessity of the far- 
mers in the Ticinity to remain at home and attend 
to their crops. 

Graftinr C*e Tmato ftfon ths PiMd.-^Mr. 
Meige reaia from the **' Annals of the Royal Horti- 
cvltaml Society* of Ftois," an account of a suc- 
cessful experiment of grafting a stem of the tomato 
upon the stalk of a potato, by which a crop of 
tomatos was raised in the air, and one of potatoes 
in the earth. He also read firom the seme josmal 
an extract from a paper by Baron EPHombres- 
Firmasona 

Journey io Pastwn^ in which it is stated that, 
near Naples, they cultivated large fields with 

Sourds, and amonr them heads of cabbages, cauli- 
owers, salads, and other kitchen yeffetables, all of 
which grow and prosper together, lliey also 'cul- 
tivate large quantities of melons, the consumption 
of which is enormous, for nearly hidf the year. 
These melons are preserved in winter suspended in 
atiaw under the roofe and about the windows of 
ihe houses both in the country and in town. Large 
fields of Indian com were mentioned, the stalks of 
which served for beans to climb upon and ripen 
after the ears had been gathered. Plantations of 
mulberry-trees were also observed, entwined by 
grape-vmes, and the grounds beneath^ them riohly 
laden with bolls of cotton which are picked from 
Aupst till October, and dried in the sun. The 
mnlberry-treiss, which shaded the cotton plants, 
after having fed two generations <^ silk-wonns, 
were in vigorous leaf for the third time. 

Valencia Wi$Uer Melons. — ^Mr. Charies Henry 
Hall, who resided several years in Spain, and par- 
ticularly directed his attention to tiie products of 
that country, said, that the melons mentioned by 
the Baron of Hombres-Firmas, are die same as 
those known at Valencia by the name of winter 
mdone. They are oreserved there for half the jrear 
by being suspended in small nets under the project- 
ing parts of the roofs of the houses, in a inmilar 
manner as they are in Italy. He said Aat, when 
he returned to the United otates, he brought home 
several of these melons in a p^ect state of preser- 
vation, and that others were consecutively cultivat- 
ed from their seeds, in New York, until they run 
out by cross-fecundation. 

Wine-making,— lAx. Hall stated that he had had 
some experience both in raising grapes and in 
making wine ; and that he had personally examin- 
ed the vineyards in Europe, and the caves or cellars 
there, which are indispensable for the manufacture 
and preservation of good wines. He said that, 
wine is made with as much facilit^r, nearly, as cider. 
Before the " must," or expressed juice of the grape 
undergoes its first fermentation, it may vary m its 
specific gravity according to the kind of wine into 
which it is to be made. That of the best white 
wines of France and S^n has a specific gravity of 
1,083, which is determined by an instrument known 
under the names of hydrometer , airometre, eacdui' 
romelerj &c. If the specific gravity of the must is 
below this point, it is increased by the addition of 



sugar. By this meicns, good wine can be made 
from the juice of unripe grapes. While the must 
is undergoing its first fermentation in the vats, a 
scum. or froth rises to the surface, in a similar man- 
ner as the ponmce and other impurities do in the 
*' working^ of cider, which is skimmed off. When 
it becomes clear it is put into casks, and kept in a 
cellar or cave of a temperature of about 60^ P., 
where « second fermentation takes pkce, and 
w^ere the wines are finally prepared and kept for 
use, or for exportation. In the manufacture (d 
wine, he said, the addition of alcohol is unneces- 
sary, and contrary to the prevailing opinion, it will 
keep and bear transportation as well without it as 
with it While in Spain, he ascertained that most 
of the wiaes of domestic consumption, as well as 
those exported to the West Indies and other colo- 
nies, for the use of the Spaniards^ were made vrith- 
out the addition of brandj; whereas, all the strong 
wines shipped to Britain and Ac United States, 
contained at least 25 per cent. When the makers 
of wine for export to England or to this country 
were asked by him, why they put brandy in it, 
the answer was — ** You, English, have hot mouthSf 
and we must gratify them.'* 

Wine from tM imbelia Grape.-^MT. Hall ob- 
served tlmt he had made some excellent wine from 
the Isabella grape, in a perfect state of maturity. 
By adding to the must, or grape-jaice, three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar to a gallon, he obtain- 
ed a wine much resembling the quadi^of hock; 
by adding ^ pound to a ndlon, a fair wine was 
produced; and with the addition of a pound and a 
naif of sugar to a gallon, he obtained a fine sweet 
wine, whifeh, when tasted by some gentlemen who 
were experienced in the qualities of wine, not 
knowing whence it came, was pronounced by them 
as a foreign article of a delicious flavor, resembling 
thatof Muscat 

' Mortality among MorseL. — ^The Secretary called 
the attention of the Club to a distemper prevailing 
amone horses in the neighborhood of this city. 
The disease was principsdly confined, at first, to 
Kinirs County, Long Island, out fans since appeared 
at Flushing, Staten Island, and other places. This 
malady appears to reside in the head, and generally 
proves fatal in one or two days. In every Instance, 
It is said, the borees had been turned out to pas- 
ture, and those which have been constantly kept in 
stables, have escaped the disorder, fai several 
cases, the animals have been carefully opened, and 
every part, except the head, was found to be 
sound. The brau,on dissection, appeared like a 
mass of clotted blood. The disease, it would 
seem, is not contagious, because, in one instance, a 
horse died, where there were standing in a stable 
several other horses by his side, and none of them 
were at all aflected. U is believed by many that 
the disorder has been produced by the eflects Of the 
sun, which, if true, it is hoped, as the weatiier be- 
comes cooler, will soon disappear. 

Mr. Hall stated that he had seen a similar epi- 
demic in the horses of Spain, a kind of apoplexy, 
or '* blind staggers." He said that it had been 
cured by winding blankets steeped in hot water 
around the head of the animal, and following it up 
by copious bleeding. 
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Pauper Jjobor on Randall's Island.-^A deputation 
appointed b^ the American Institute a few weeks 
since, to visit the New York Alms House Depart- 
ment on RandalPs Island, presented the following 
paper on that subject, whicn was read : -- 

The undersigned from the Farmers' Cluh on the 
invitation of Moses G. Leonard, Esq., Commission- 
er oi the Alms House Department, having visited 
Randall's -Island on the 5tn inst., in company with 
his Honor the Mayor, several of the Aldermen» and 
other citizens, ask leave to Report 

That Mr. Leonard's object was to present to the 
citizens some knowledge of the success which has 
&US far attended his endeavors to cultivate this 
farm by pauper labor. It affords us much pleasure 
to bear testinxony to the excellence of his arrange- 
ments, and the great promise which is thus far 
afforded of signal success. Since the failure of an 
experiment attempted some years ago on the Long 
Island Farms, it has been deemed impracticable by 
many to cultivate the soil advantageously by pau- 
per labor. But after witnessing ^e progress made 
under the direction of Mr. Leonard, we are far 
from adopting any such conclusion ; on the con- 
trary, we feel much encouraged to believe, that by 
steady perseverance in a well devised plan, the 
paupers of our city may be made to contribute 
largely to their own support, without exacting 
from them a greater amount of labor than will be 
found essential to tbeir own comfort and well 
being. But it cannot be expected that any plan, 
however well devised, for the accomplishment of 
an object so desirable, can be expected to prosper, 
if the supervision of its details is doomed to con- 
tinual change from one to another. Once under 
the supervision of those having the requisite quali- 
fications, it should, upon no slight cause, be 
changed. 

Rsmdall's Island is about nine miles distant from 
the City Hall, lying between Harlem and Long 
Idand. It forms on one side a part of the east 
bank of the Harlem River, and on the other side a 
part of the west bank of Long Island Sound, with 
narrow channels on the north and south, difficult 
oi navigation. It contains 138 acres, of marsh and 
upland. Some of the best fields on the island, 
however, have been rendered unfit for immediate 
tillage by the erection and recent destruction of 
buildings by fire, intended, for the accommodation 
of the poor of the city. 

Mr. Leonard did not get possession of the Island 
until the middle of May last, at which time no pre- 

Saration had been made for producing a crop, 
[evertheless, he has secured from 80 to 100 tons of 
excellent hay ; there are two fields of Indian corn, 
containing at least five acres, equal in appearance to 
any we have seen, averaging full twelve feet in 
height; one field of six acres^ bearing potatoes; 
one of buckwheat, four acres ; and one of turnips 
1| acres, all in excellent orderi and of fair promise ; 
also 2,000 heads of cabbage. From the 15& of 
Jane to the present time 40 cows have been milk- 
ed, furnishing daily 300 quarts of milk to the nur- 
sery on Long Island, where there are 700 pauper 
children, reserving as much as is required for the 
f^nn. There have been two very comfortable 
buildings erected on Randall's Island, for the 
aocommodation of the laborers* and there is a 



stable now in process of erection, intended for the 
cows in winter. All this is entirely tlie result of 
pauper labor. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Leonard mKy be per- 
mitted to go on and carry out the plans he bee inti- 
mated to us, of furnishing labor to all the inmates 
of the establishment capable of performing such« 
stimulating them by a system of rewards which 
will call for no additional charge upon the city, 
and, if successful, will materially lessen the cost of 
maintaining its poor. 

The Island is the property of the city, having 
been purchased from the Messrs. Randall in 1833 
for $60,000. There could not.be a better place for 
the experiment than is here afforded. The milk 
alone which has been already furnished, estimating 
it at 4 cts. per quart, provided the quantity should 
be continued, will amount to more than 7 per cent, 
per annum, on the cost of the Island, and, so far, 
there have been but 70 paupers employed. There 
are in the establishment nearly 500, that may be 
employed in agricultural labor, besides a large pro- 
portion of the children, whose labor, at particular 
seasons of the year, may be made extremely 
valuable. 

It is not extravagant to estimate that the 70 
paupers employed on Randall's Island have, thus 
lar, maintained themselves, and produced a surplus 
which would be equal to over $4,000 per annum. 
If, then, the whole 500 could be engaged in agri- 
cultural ISbor with corresponding advantage, to- 
gether with the occasional labor of the children, in 
addition to liieir own maintenance, they would 
produce to the city ^ a revenue of $30,000 per 
annum. 

Two of the Messrs. Randall having been present 
01} the occasion of this visit, we . ha^e obtained 
from them some reminiscences worthy of record. 
The Island, formerly called Montezoue, was pur- 
chased by the family in 1784, from Col. Ogden, of 
New Jersey, for $6,000. It was then in a very 
neglected state, nearly destitute of trees, fences, 
&c. The excellent fruit which has been produced 
here, and is still retained to some extent, has re- 
sulted from the labor and enterprise of this family. 
Peaches were formerly one of tne products in great 
abundance, and of the very best quality, but aboni 
40 years ago the crop f ailed» and the trees gradu.- 
ally decayed, since which, very few have been pro- 
duced on the Island. This was the case also in the 
adjacent country, and was generally attributed to a 
change in the climate, as no other as^gnable reason 
seemed to present itself, until the disease called the 
** yellows" and the peach borer were found to be 
the cause. 

The Yergaloo* pear was produced in great abun- 
dance and perfection until about twenty years aB;o, 
when the crop failed. The trees have since yielded 
no fruit worth gathering. They put fortn their 
blossoms and fouage in the spring, and appear to 
be vigorous, but the fruit, after attaining about half 
its usual 8ize« turns to a dark color, cracks, and 
dries up ; some specimens of it are herewith pre- 
sented to the Club. These trees may be restored* 
we think, by proper culture. 

Cherries have been very abundant upon the 
Island — there are several varieties, and the quality 
excellent — ^the Blackhearts are most numerous. 
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Hie celebrated DyckinaQ cherry, or Black Tar- 
tarian, was first grown in America on this Island, 
about 40 years ago. 

The Newtown mppin flourished on the Island, 
one thousand barrels of which have been obtained in 
a season. In aU there are about 20 acres of fruit trees. 

In 1820 the receipts for produce sold off the 
Island amounted to $6,000, independent of the 
supply of the family. The produce sold consisted 
entirely of fruit, vegetables, and hay. The hay 
alone, after retaining Enough to winter 26 h^d of 
cattle, sold for $1,600. In 1839 Mr. R. sold 14,000 
lbs. of cherries. 

The elder brother, who was present (Mr. John 
Randall), resided on the Island over 50 yeafs. He 
states that the family, with the exception of one 
▼ear, 1824, enjoyed uninterrupted good health. 
During that year, they were afflicted with ordinary 
bilious fever, of which three members of the family 
died. Intermittent fever had not been known to the 
family during their residence on the Island. 

AooNiEAM Chandler. 
I>Jat Browns. 
Franklin Knight. 
Henrt a. Fislsl 

N€W York, Sent. 15, 1846. 

Mr. Charles Henry Hall pointed out the import- 
ance of hringinff up pauper children to habits of 
industry ; and of alt pursuits, he said that of affri- 
culture had the most salutary influence in the for- 
mation of their characters, and consequently pre- 
pared them for usefulness when they came to be 
men. He said there is no veason why they should 
not be brought up as well as fanners* sons— to be 
taught to know that they are accountable beings, 
and that it is their duty to do something for them- 
selves, and be made to fee) that they are not entirely^ 
dependent upon the bountv of the eity for support; 
hut live in a land, in which they are capable of be- 
coming useful citizens, and can enjoy the sweets of 
freedom, independence, and happiness. He said 
that it has long been his belief, that, under judi- 
cious management, our alms-house can be made to 
support itself by pauper labor. He cited several 
instances where this has been done in other cities, 
and as a case in point, he referred to that of Salem, 
in Massachusetts. He hoped that this subject 
would not be suflered to pass the Club without 
further notice* and expressed a wish that the gen- 
tiemen who had so ably and correct!}' reported 
upon the a^cultural capabilities of Randall's 
Island, be invited to continue their inquiries. 

Similar sentiments were also expressed by Drs. 
Field and Underhill, and by Messrs. Hyde, Van 
Wyck, and others, whereupon it was moved by 
Mr. Wakeman, and sanctioned by the Club, that a 
vote of thanks be tendered to the gentlemen of the 
Report, and that they constitute a committee for the 
further investigation of the subject. 

Agricultural Mrktings. — ^The American Agri- 
cultural Association wil^ hold a regular meeting on 
Wednesday, the 7th inst.,at 7 o'clock, P.M.i at the 
Historical Society's Rooms, N. Y. University. 

The N. Y. Farmers' Club T;^ill hold their next 
xneetins; conjointly with the Fanners , Gardeners , 
Bnd Silk CuUurists' Convienticn, on the 12th inst.,at 
II o'clock^ A.H.I at Mechanics' Hall, Broadway. 



CULTURE OF THE VINE IN AUSTRAUA. 

Through the kii\(Jness of A. H. Palmer, Esq,, 
Director of ^the American and Foreign Agency, at 
New York, who holds an extensive correspondence 
in all the countries of the ^ast, we have received 
the " Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of Perth, Western Australia," from which 
we make the following extracts from the ** Report 
of the Vineyard Society," formed for the purpose of 
establishing in that colony a Model Vineya^ : — 

The season of preparation for the vine3rara being 
already advanced, it is proposed in the present letter 
to treat only on such operations as.should occupy 
the interval between the present time and the first 
week in August (a), when, at the latest, the plant- 
ing 'out of vine cuttings should be completed. 
Those operations will therefore compriseT^lst, the 
selection of land for the new vineyard, as regards 
soil, situation, aspect, and shelter ; 2d, tiie prepara- 
tion of the land — ^vlz., manuring, trenching, and 
fencing; 3d, the best varieties of the vine from 
which to select puttings ; 4th, the treatment of old 
vines and vineyards. 

On Sails. — The soils best adapted for vineyards 
are classed in the order of their relative superiority. 
1 st, li^ht calcareous soils ; 2d, light soils on granite ; 
3d, light soils on other rocks or gravel ; 4m, light 
sandy loaim ; 5th, sand ; 6Ui, loam, or any soil 
except clay. 

It is to be observeil, that almost all wines of the 
highest reputation in Europe are produced in calca- 
reous soils, rather deficient in fertility, and gone- 
rally on elevated hilly ground. The produce, of 
course, is small. The ordinary wines are the 
growth of richer soils, making up in quantity for 
deficiencies in quality, and the latter are frequently 
the most profitable. Under similar treatment 
therefore, the comparative auantitv produced in 
difierent situations will afibra a tolerably accurate 
test of the various qualities of the wines. 

The best situation to select for superior wine in 
this country will be a hill side, sheltered from the 
harsh southerly winds, with a calcareous or eranite 
soil, and having an easterly aspect, whi(m will 
protect it from the rays of an evening sun. For 
ordinary wine, the alluvial flats or other rich lands 
will be preferred, and a medium quality of land will 
be chosen for a somewhat better wine. 

Raisins; Zante currants, and sweet wines, should 
be cultivated on rich lands. 

The first market to be supplied will be at home, 
for internal consumption ; the settler will therefore 
select a situation for. his vine3rard near his home- 
stead, and within reach of protection, combining as 
many advantages as he can. The banks of red and 
brown sandy loam descending into the alluvial 
lands on the Swan, and generally known as native' 
hole lands, have already been proved to answer 
well for this purpose, by a gentleman who has 
taken the lead in the cmtivation of the vine, and 
from having been constantly moved by the natives 
in search of roots, would require little preparation. 
An upland stubble, or any light soil of a tolerably 
fertile character, and well drained, will answer for 
this purpose, provided it.be sufficiently sheltered. 

Preparation of Hie Land, — Trenching from two to 
three leet deep, according to the soil, is quite essen- 
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tial, and the land should be previously well manur- 
ed and plowed in. In trenching, care must be 
taken to place the top soil, which has been manur- 
ed, at the bottom of the trench, and the virgin soil, 
which has been taken from the bottom, is to be 
laid on the top. The subsoil thus placed on the 
surface prevents the root^ from pushmg upwards, 
which would injure the plant; and the manured 
soil at the bottom of the trench nourishes and 
draws the roots downwards, thereby protecting 
4hem from the scorching heats of summer. Trench- 
ing should take place in dry weather, and the clods 
must be well pulverized, as hollow spaces in the 
soil are prejudicial to the plants. Theiand should 
now be waued upon as lime as possible, especially 
in wet weather. 

On Manures. — A variety of opinion exists as to 
the sort of manure best adapted for the vineVard, 
but the prevailing belief is, that the manure of cat- 
tle is best suited for light, sandy, or eravelly soils, 
which are liable to ari£ty ; and that Uie manure of 
the horse, sheep, or goat, is best calculated for 
strong and damp soils in level vineyards. The 
manure of pigs is supposed to be prejudicial to the 
flavor of the wine, and too much manure is also 
injurious to its quality ; but this observation does 
not applv to new vineyards, where the cutting and 
young plants must require much nutriment m the 
eaiiy s^es of their growth. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that a vineyard 
should be eflectually fenced against all descri^ons 
of live stock, but this important work may m the 
present instance be defened until the vineyard is 
planted, the operations of which wiU probably 
fully occupy the remaining part of the present 
season. 

Having fixed on a vineyard site, and determined 
on the sort of produce to be cultivated, the suit&ble 
cuttings should be obtained, cut into lengths of 
tiiree Duds, tied in bundles, and laid in a cool dry 
place ; watered over, or plunged into water occa- 
sionally, and, the day before planting, the lower 
ends re-cut, so as to renew tne wound, and the 
bundles set upright in about four inches de|>th of 
water ; the object being to start the vegetation of 
the lower before the upper part. They are then to 
be planted, and, assisted by a little manure, with 
the uppermost bud a little above the surface. Should 
this bud refuse to vegetate,, lay bare the second. 
Cuttings should be irom vines above 4 years 
old, if possible; the shoots of youne vines being 
too porous to form good stems. Of <ourse, the 
thickest and nearest to the old stems are preferred. 

The distance of the plants is 9 subject on which 
we are hardly able as yet to aflford much informa- 
tion; the European vineyards differing in this 
respect to the enormous extent of from 10 inches 
to 7 feet Two points are to be attended to— the 
shelter of the ground from the sun, and the space 
requisite for the i)roper supply of wood, and for the 
convenience of tillage, and vintage. Without en- 
tering at length on uiis very important but imper- 
fecUy known subject, the Committee are inclincKi to 
recommend 4 feet distance in the rows, and 5 feet 
between the rows ; from k combined consideration 
of the great heat of our vintage season, and the 
luxuriant growth of our vines. This subject, as 
well as the pruning, training, &c., will be more 



fully treated hereafter. In trellises, vines have 
hitherto bejsn very much crowded. It may in 
general be said that in fhis country the trellis 
should never be less than 18 feet wide, and the 
j^ants 20 feet asunder; the old wood an upright 
stem, the bearing wood always horizontal. 

The chief object in Pfaning a vine is to increase 
its fertility, which is effected oy cutting out the su» 
perabundant wood, and adjusting the number and 
length of the branches which are to remain, to the 
age and strength of the plant, for theTipening of the 
fruit, and for the production of wood for the ensa* 
ins year. The great object to be sained is to gel 
rid of as much old wood as po6SH>le, as it never 
bears fruit after the first year, yet has still to be 
supplied with sap which ought to be applied to the 
production of fruit, and shoots for the following 
year. Now, on the M mtem of spur pruning, it 
IS quite evident that in a few ^ean tnere is a great 
aocumulation of old wood which cannot be got rid 
of, which is not only unsightly to the eye, but is a 
positive injury to the tree, and a great loss of fruit; 
there are also at the time of pruning a much greater 
number of wounds to be healed,. which likewise 
take awayjrom the strength of the plant. To ob- 
viate all ihis, the Committee would recommend the 
system of long pruning, tot which they will bow 
proceed to give some directions as being not only 
more siinple, but more efficacious in cv&j respeet. 

First Year. — ^As soon as the vines are pkunted 
cat them down to within three eyes of the ground. 
In the spring, when the buds b^n to breu:, take 
the two strongest shoots and tie them carefully to 
sticks as fast as they grow, never allowing them to 
be blown about bv the wind. As soon as you 
have secured two snoots by tying them, rub oaibt 
other, tiie only object in leavine^ three shoots being 
to guard against the accident of one being broken ; 
keep them thus srowing aU the summer^ pinching 
off all the lateraEi, but leaving one eye to each <n 
them, which is left as a vent for any superabon* 
dance of sap ; for if the tree is very strong and the 
laterals are taken off without leaving an eye, it will 
often flow into the fruit buds, and cause ttiem to 
burst, and thus spoil them for fruit the ensuing 
year; this is meant as a general role, let the age 
of « plant be what it may. 

Smnd Year, — At the proper season for praninff 
cut both shoots down to about a foot, and spreaa 
them out in a horizontal direction, one to each sidev 
taking care not to break them ; and aecure them in 
that position. In the spring, when you have se« 
cured two shoots, one from each branch fis near the 
extremitv* as possible, rub off all others, bo as to 
throw afl the strensth of the plant into them. 

Third Year, — Tne plants now, if they have been 
properly attended to, will have made strong shoots, 
and be able to bear fruit; in that case, cut one 
shoot down to one eye, leaving the other from two 
to three feet long. . Now, if this wer^ left quite 
perpendicular, it is certain that only two or three 
eyes at most would break, and those at the extreme 
end. To obviate this, the shoot must be bent and 
tied in the shape of the letter S ; the bends in 
which, checking the flow of sap, cause the buds to 
break regularly all the way up. As soon as the 
shoots are long enough pinch off the tops, leaving 
four eyes above the fruit, so as to throw ail the 
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sap into it. The 'other shoot that was cut down to 
one eye must he suffered to grow as long as pos- 
sihle, as that is to be the fruit-bearing shoot the 
next year. 

Fourth Tear. — ^The branch which has . home 
fruit must now in its turn be cut down to one eve, 
and the other, which was allowed to grow its full 
knj|th all the summer, must take its place, being 
trained in the same. way, only that, as the tree is 
MOW stronger, a greater length of wood may be left 
for fruit, which will increase eveiy year as the tree 
gets older, bearing in mind the principle, that the 
two shoots must bear on alternate years, one shoot 
bearing fruit and the other preparing for the next 
year. This course may be continued until the 
tree is strong eno]iu;h to haTe two ihore shoots laid 
in» one on each side ; when having four shoots the 
pnmer method to cut them would be to let Nos, 1 
ana 3 bear one year, and the next year Nos. 2 and 
4, by which means your fruiting shoots would 
never interfere with each other. 
* As a general rule for the length of shoots to be 
left, the following table" is recommended, taking 
die ^irth of the stem six inches from the ground. 
As the length increases, care must be taken mi the 
number of bends also increase, giving a good bold 
bend every time ; it will not injure them even if the 
bark cracks a little in the operation : — 

3 inches in girth, 1 shoot 2 &et lone 
3j M 1* 1 ** 3 « 
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Some few free-growing sorts may probably bear 
a little more, but for tne genenu collection the 
above will be found quite su&cient. 

(o) The month of August in Austcalia corre- 
sponds to February in the united States. 

SIXTH ANNUAL SHOW 

OV TBS 
NEW YORK STATE AGBICULTUEAL BOCIRT. 

Tan was held at Auburn, on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of September. The concourse of people at* 
tending it was as great as at any of the preceding 
exhibitions ; full 40,000 having visited the groonds 
during the three days of the ^ow. A copious 
shower fell on the night of the 14th, which com- 
pletely laid the dust, and nothing could have been 
mora favorable than the weather which followed. 

Siow Qr<mnd,-^Tlna comprised about thirteen 
acres, and was laid out on Ci^itol Hill, in the pre- 
cincts of the village. The ground was well chosen , 
being covered wiui a firm turf, of a slightly rolling 
surface, and commanding a beautiful view of the 
adjacent country. It was enclosed with a hifh, 
tight board fence, inside of which, at aSuitable dis- 
tance, was a rsiling put up all arouiui, except on th^ 
front side, to form the carriage drive. The sheep 
and pi^ pens were arranged along the south and 
west sides of this railing within, while the cattle 
were tied up on the norto side. The intermediate 



western segment was occupied bv the horses. 
Near the centre of the ground was Floral Hall, de- 
voted to flowers and fruits ; on either hand in die 
rear, were the Domestic Hall, for fabrics of all 
kinds ; Farmers' Hall, for butter, cheese, lard, &c. ; 
and Mechanics' Hall, for farm implements of die 
smaller and higher finished kinds. Then there was 
the great tent pitched on the south side, at least 
40 feet in diameter, under which was delivered the 
annual address, and the reports q( Committees read. 
At the north side were various small tents fw the 
use of Committees, &c. The Business Office stood 
outside <A the enclosure, at the north-east entrance ; 
the Ticket Office a little distance south, immediately 
fronting, and about 100 yards in advance of the 
great entrance gate to the showgrounds. In addi- 
tion to these, two halls on the north side within the 
enclosure were allowed to be occupied for refresh- 
ments for visitors. Plenty of hay and water were 
provided for the stock on the show grounds. Flo- 
ral Hall was upwards of 120 feet long, and in fprm 
of a Greek Temple. The front and pillars were 
densely covered with evergreens, giving it a most 
enchanting rural appearance. The other buildings 
were of corresponding size, and very commodious. 
Taking it all m all, the arranrements were more 
complete than at any former exnibition of the So- 
ciety ; and the Committee superintending them de- 
serve high praise for their indefatigable endeavors 
to make evervthing so perfect on tne occaston. 

TriaiofPlom, — ^This took place on Tuesday the 
16th. Ilkere were' few plows present, and these 
not of the best kind. However, we consider this 
of no importance, so long as the trials are conduct- 
ed as the Socie^ has nitheito fdeased to order 
them. They prove naUimg at aU^ and are a mere 
waste of time. The excellent Committee on the 
occasion did the best they could to make the most 
of the afhir. Bat pray what results can they ar* 
rive at, so long as one ouaHty of ground, and tnat a 
stiff clayey green sward, is to be turned over ? Does 
the plow best fitted for this, answer best in a deep 
friable kmm ? or on a light sandy soil ? or in a w« 
meadow ? or among rocks and stumps ? or (m a 
stubble field ? We should be very glad to have 
these questions answered, if they can be satisfacto- 
rily and ih accordance with the rational principles 
of mechanics. 

Wednesday and Thursday were the great show 
days, and early on the morning of the first, the peo- 
ple, stock, &c., began to assemble, and soon mled 
the area of the show-grotmd. 

i?orMt.^T1iis was, as we expected, the best ex- 
hibition of horses by far that has ^er been made. 
There were present the beaatiful diorourii-bred» 
the superb roadster, the poney Morgan, ana the im- 
mense cart horse, together with mares, foals, and 
match carriage and single horses. Thursdav after- 
noon all these were drawn up in two lines ironting 
each other, with 20 or 80 feet of open space between 
them. The stallions, mares, and foals, occupied one 
line, and the match and single hones, in harness and 
under the saddle, the other line. They stretdied 
quite across the show grounds and made amost im*' 
posing display. It might be considered invidious 
in us to distinguish upon such an occasion, but we 
must confess we were highly pleased with Busirus, 
belonging to Dr. Irvine of Pennsylvania. He was 
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bred by his father, the late Genera] Irvin of Phila- 
delphia, and was got by Eclipse, out of one of the 
late John Randolph's strongest and best bred mares. 
BasiruB stands 16| hands nigh, and weighs 1 300 
lbs. His form is ^ood and his aetion very fine. 
He strikes us as an invaluable horse for roadstock. 

Cattle, — The exhibition of Burbams and Here- 
fords was rather meagre, though better in the for- 
mer class than last yeax. Among them was Mr. 
YaiPs magnificent cow, Lady BarHngton, recently 
imported. She took the first premium. We greatly 
admired the fine, compact, and almost perfect pro- 
portions of Col. Sherwood's Lily, and thought her 
nighly deserving, diough she got no premium. 
However, to make amends for this, his excellent 
bull. Symmetry, was awarded the first prize. Col. 
S. made much the largest show oi Durhams of any 
one on the ground. The DevoQS were fine, and a 
ffood number of them. They were principally 
nom the stock of Messrs. Beck, Garbut, Washburn, 
and Allen. Mr. W. had a cow on the ground 
which has made her 14 lbs. of butter pet week. 
This, considering her size, is most extraordinary. 
The Devons are much better bred for milking qua- 
lities than formerly, and are really a most profitable 
kind of stock, especially on short pastures. We 
notic«l only one Ayrshire, and very new ^native 
cows. The ehow of fat cattle in pairs was most 
superb. Mr. James S. Wadswortn, of Geneseo, 
had sixteen yoke, and three spayed Durham heifers. 
Five of his oxen were thorough bred Duthams, 
and two pure Devons. One yoke, onlv four yean 
old, weired 4,240 lbs. Col. J. M. Sherwood ex- 
hibited ten very superior yoke of cattle. Mr. 
£3on Sheldon, of Sennett, and his neighbors, eleven 
yoke, all highly to be commended. The single fat 
oxen were large and fine. 

Sleep* — ^A larger number of Saxons, and Merinos 
were present than ever before shown — scxne of 
which were very fine, and others ordinary enough. 
Hepresentatives from several flocks which we ex- 
pected to see here, from some cause or other were 
not present. The Long-wools and Southdowns 
were few in number, but of a good quality. 

Swine, — Very few of these shown. The best 
were Berkshlres and Leicesters — a hxut white hog. 

Poultry. — ^Here the displav was rather meagre, 
except in Dorkings, of which Mrl Allen, of Black 
Rock, made a goodly exhibition. 

Farm Implements. — ^These were not so numerous, 
nor of so great a variety as last year ; nor did we 
see anything particularly netv or. worthy of record, 
except a flax-puller. It costs $100, and pulls fitom 
three to five acits per day. It is said to work well. 
We ateo noticed a new stone-drill, which the in- 
ventor declared would easily drill five feet per hour. 

Jkary Products. — We regret to say, that any one 
good farmer in Herkimer or £rie» could have made 
a better exhibition in his own individual dairy, than 
all present. We were greatly disappointed at the 
meagre display, for there surely must be a large 
amount of outter and cheese made in Auburn and 
Its vidnltv. But whether this is the case or not, 
these products should have been brought in from a 
distance. Several gentlemen were present, particu- 
larly from Canada, with the intention of purchas- 
ing largely, which of course they could not do from 



so small a stock before them. We hope Ihis mat- 
ter will be remedied hereafter. 

Vegetables, Fruits^ a?i/f Flowers, — These were 
confined entirely to the products of. Western New 
York, and were highly respectable. Mr. N. S 
Sipith of Bui&lo, showed seven kinds of su- 
perior seedling potatoes. Several nurserymen* 
exhibited various new kinds of seiedling pears and 
applte, some oT which we thought quite superior. 
The Bufialo Horticultural Society was • well rej^e- 
seated there in fruits and floWers. Its banner, sot 
up by. Mr. W. R. Coppock, was very tastefullv de- 
signed. Mr. Hadfield, from Sheldon, exhibitCMi 
very laige and peculiarly well sorted^ black .wild 
cherries. We don't know why this, and other na- 
tive fruits may not be greatly improved by cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Henry H. Coit, of Cleveland, Ohio,, 
made a superbdisplayof fruits, particularly peaches 
and apples. 

Domestic Fabrics. — Th^e were not so various as 
last year, still we found much to admire in the way 
of flannels, bose> bed and table spreads, and all sorts 
of fancy work. Among the principal contributors 
was Miss Voorhees, famous los a great variety of 
ingenious ifabrics. < 

A Farmefs Cart. — ^Among other objects which 
attracted our attention on the ground, was a cart 
tastefully decorated with a tent-like covering ol 
evergreens^-makin£ it a delightful, portable, shady 
arbor. This was designed, we believe, by Mrs. 
Sherwood ; at any rate, her husband's big team of 
ten superb yoke of oxen were attached to it. 

ITu Plowing Match. — This we did not sec, 
but understood it was conducted in the usual way, 
and pespectably attended. 

Hie Address. — This was delivered under the great 
lent, on Thursday, at 3 P. M., bv Samuel Stevens, 
Esq., of Albany, and was replete with just and 
noble sentiments, expressed in a happy manner. 
A large audience was present, and expressed them- 
selves hiehly pleased with the elR)rt After the 
Address the Chairmen of the. various Committees 
made their reports in succession, and the premiums 
were awarded and paid to the amount of about 
$3^000. 

Amount of Money Received. — ^The receipts for 
membership and tickets sold at Auburn during the 
Show, were about $4,300. 

The Show passed off djelightfuU^, and seemed to 
bSotA great general satisfaction . There were nume- 
rous things got up for the edification and amuse- 
ment ol the pubJic. On Wednesdii^ night thera 
was a large meeting at the Court-Honse for the 
discussion of agricultural subjects. On Thursday 
night a ball at Floral Hall, which was really one 
of the most select and reckerchi afiairs we have 
seen for a long time. The walls of the Hall were 
tastefully festooned with evergreens and flowers, 
and filled with charming women and agreeable 
men, from various States of the Union, ;who 
seemed highly pleased with each other, and the 
scene around them. Then there was the circus, 
the museum, the razor strop man, with "one 
more of the same sort left," mountebanks, and 
other grotesque performances for the million. 

The Lia of Premiums we shall give in our next* 
it having come too late for insertion in this number 
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RsTi£W£R of the Agricultorist, in his article 
page 223, seems disposed to be very severe upon 
me. Rvery roaahas certainly a perfect right to his 
opittioa and private judgment, and if the mode in 
which he ch&osea to express himself appears best 
to him, I shall certainly not quarrel witn his taste. 
Two things in respect to my work, however, it 
seems but lair to consider. First, the miteellaneous 
character of my subscribers; hence the great 
mistake I made in publishing as I went along in 
Dumhers, instead of waiting until the Tour was 
completed, which would have given me the oppor- 
tunity of - executing it much more maturely, and 
perhaps better. I snoukL have done it,I had almost 
said, in half the time ; but the necessity of sending 
U over in numbers, and in many cases before I had 
se^n all I wished to see, has been an occasion of 
great delay and vexation. I think, however, my 
sttbsohbers will not complain of the exechtioa of 
the work so far as its appearance and typography 
are concerned ; and all I. can say in respect to its 
subject matter, I have done as_ well as I* know how, 
and we know all that we can have of a cat. I only 
hope it may be the foundation for somebody else 
to do much better, and no one will rejoice more 
than I shall in everything which contributes to 
advance the agricoltutal improvement of my own 
country, and her substantial welfare and glory. • 

JdmaoTh Jng. 9d, 1346. Hxhht Coleman. 

HORT^CULTUKAL NOTES.— No. 2. 

Culture of the Chape Vine^ — ^The first thing re- 
quired in the pre^ration of the ground for grapes, 
is to ensure perfect drainage. Animal manures, a 
deep soU, and a sufficient extent of border, contain- 
ing from 100 to 1,000 square feet, to each vine, 
acoordlAg to the mode in which it is ttf be pruned, 
are essential to its perfection. 

Daring the first two seasons, the vine should be 
trained as much as possible perpendicularly^ to 
promote its growth. ' It should receive no pruning 
Until the year in which it is designed to produce 
fruity Pruning has no object beiore this period,' 
and it tends to retilrd the growth of the roots. 

Spur-pruning is most commonly practiced, the 
abort pruning more commonly reamminded^ nei- 
ther is to be exclusively preferred ; each being best 
in its place. In small gardens, esjpecially in towns, 
where space for numerous vines is wanting, 
fldthough there is ample room for training on a 
trellis, or side of a house, a sii^e vine may be 
made to yield on the spur-pruning system, much 
au>re frmt than could be dbtaiaed by shortemne it 
back, and depending upoa new wood eotirdy. 
On the other hand, in vineyards, the shortening 
•system saves much of the labor of training the 
vines in the spring) and of the summer pruning, 
and it distributes them more equally over t£e 
'ground. But in these two systems, neither the 

Suality nor the quantity of fruit is essentially 
ifierent 

Disbudding and removing Fruit. — ^I am not 
jkware that precise rules have been laid down as to 
Ihe extent to which these operations should he 
la the spur sjutem* u more than one eye 



is left, and no fruit is removed, the branches will 
be imperfect: I have removed all but one eye, and 
all but one. bunch of fruit The bunches under 
this treatment were all perfect, but not larger nor 
better than where two bunches had been left, and 
the vines soon began to make a new crop of fruit. 
The best rule I have been able to form, is to have 
only one eye, except on a few very vigorous stems, 
and to have two bunches on every stem, except a 
few of the weakest. If a second crop appears, I 
esteem it an evidence of too much pruning — of 
course it should be taken off. I am not able to say 
whether it would not be better to leave two eyes 
and one bunch from each, instead of growing two 
bunches on one stem. 

The summer pruning is a matter of great im- 
portance. The weory on which I act is this. A 
certain amount of foliage is necessary to the elabo- 
ration of the sap by whidi the fruit is perfected. 
Each bunch is dependent upon the whole foliage 
of its vine, especially upon the leaves of its own 
branch, and most of all upon the opposite leaf; 
and- the action of the sun uj^n the leaves is neces- 
saiy to the perfect elaboration of the sap. I con- 
clude, therefore, that when we remove leaves re- 
mote from the fruit, and thereby admit more sun to 
those on which the perfection .of the fruit more im- 
mediately depends, we are doing good. Again, in 
the later part of the season, when the growth of 
the vine has becpme retarded, the removal of the 
extreme branches is not followed by the formation 
of new leaves, which do not^attain their growth in 
time to benefit the fruit. The old leaves receive 
then all the sap — ^thUs again we do good. On the 
other hand« if the shortening is made too soon, the 
sap goes to form new leaves, and is not daborated 
in time to improve the fruit A^ain, if the vine is 
not shortened at all, the sap is divided, pan going 
to elaborate in the old leaves, andpart to increase 
the growth of the young leaves. Tne last is lost to 
the crop. The most vigorous shoots are those 
which are trained upwaros. The largest bunches 
are seen on vigorous shoots which nang down. 
The choicest bunches on my vines are on the 
largest young wood, made to hang down after it 
had got growth. If a viiie could be made to grow 
upwards till about the Ist of August, and Uien to 
hang down with its leading shoots, it would be 
plaMd, I apprehend, in the very best condition for 
perfecting its fruit. On a small number of vines, I 
apprehend the object would be attained without 
much trouble. A large upright limb of a pear tree, 
in my grounds, was broken by the weigkt of its 
well-grown fruit The fruit proved the best on the 
tree. When a branch hangs down, the flow of the 
sap prevests its return to the roots, and directs it 
from the leaves and wood to the fruit The prac- 
tice of ringing or cutting the bark in a circle 
around the mam felem of the vine, is common in 
France. I have so treated the Isabella, with ad- 
vantage to the growing crop, but as I thought to 
the injury of that of the next year. 

An opinion is held by some that the action of the 
son on the fruit is useful ; on the contrary, the 
finest bunches will be found in the shade. My 

f&rdener treated one of my Isabella vines as he 
ad been accustomed to in a former place, by 
shortening the bearing branches about the 16^ ot 
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Jaly, to two eyes from the frait. The benches 
ffot the start of those in the other vines, bat they 
did not maintain their superiority more than three 
weeks, and aft^r the middle of August, were deci- 
dedly inferior to the others, which were not stopped 
sa short, or at all. The hansing down plan I 
would prefer to all others, but uat it is not very 
practicable on a large scale, or always convenient 
on a small one. The laterals opposite the fruit, 
in contact with the fruit leaf, should not be touch- 
ed, and neither slopping nor taking off any laterals 
should be practised until the growth or the season 
is on the wane. 

Manures. — I have satisfied myself that stable 
manure used as a top-dressing in summer, is a cause 
of mildew, and in a less degree also in ^e fall, if 
liberally applied. Whether ashes or animal ma- 
nures produce a like effect, I am not certain, but I 
ahall abstain altogether in future from manuring in 
summer. What other causes of mildew th«re may 
be, I know not, but think there can be little doubt 
that want of air, from superabundance of foliage, is 
(me, or perhaps too much foliage, and short stopping, 
may inauoe it br the same cause, t. «., preventing a 
due sap]4y of elaborated sap, the leaves in one case 
being cut off, in the other, the proximate leaves 
being excluded from the action oi^tbe sun. 

I wish some of your correspondents would take 
itp the subject ol insects on out-door vines. The 
removal of the proximate laterals l^ves the bunch 
without resource, ii the proximate leaf is attacked 
(and it seems to be timt which most sufiers), and 
this is an additional reason for respecting it. 

An AHATKira Gabdsnxr. 

GARBENINOv-No. a 

The soil for a kitchen garden, it is obvious, is 
of the greatest importance, being, however, a sub- 
ordinate consideration to situation, and may be 
chanj^ed • by art; or improved as occasion may 
require ; but not so with the situation. *< The 
best soil for a garden is a sandy loam, not less 
than two feet deep, and good earth, neither of a 
binding nature in summer, i^r retentive of rain in 
winter ; but of such a texture, that it can be worked 
without difficulty, in any season of tiieyear. If it 
can be done, a garden soould be made on land the 
bottom of which is not- of a springy nature.*' 
iMcPhaU,) 

" In selecting ground for a garden, the plants 
growing naturally on the aurface should be noted, 
as from these a pretty conect opinion msy be 
formed of ^ qualities of the soU. In every gar- 
den two varieties of soil an wanted, a strong and a 
light one, in other words, a tlayey ioam, and a 
aandjr loam ; different plants require diese. respect- 
ive kinds. For the general soil, a loam of middling 
quality, but partakine ratiier of the sandy than the 
dayey, is accounted best" {NdU m JBrftn. Tncy., 
Art, Sort.) 

<* The soil of a garden should be twd or three 
feet, but if de^>er the better, of a mellow, pliable 
nature, and of a moderately dry quality ; ana if the 
ground should have an uneven surface, by no 
means attempt to level it, for by thsit unevehness, 
and any little diflerence there may be in the quality, 
you will have a greater variety of soil adapted to 



the different crops. The best soil is a rich mellow 
loam, the worst, a stiff heavy day." ( FortyUt.) 

"In. the same garden there never should be 
wanting difierent soils ; and where nature has been 
different, recourse must be had to art ; inasmuch as 
the varijcty of fruits and Vegetables to be cultivated' 
requires different soils to producelhein in perfeb- 
tion. It would be absurd, however, to imagine, 
that for every particular vegetable there is to be a 
particular soil prepared." {Loudon.) 

It is found that a light sandy loam is the best soil 
for a kitchen garden. This may be formed where . 
the predominant soil is either clay, peat, or sand. 
A free marl is likewise well calculated for garden 
culture. 

As respects the exposure of a garden, authors 
difler; some preferring an easterly exposure, as 
Abercrombie and others, and some a southerly 
^posure, as Nicol, Switzer, and* Marshidl. If, 
however, a situation combining exposure to two or 
three points can be obtained, we dhould prefer it, as 
in many cases a northern aspect is desirable, as it is 
much cooler for some summer productions, and 
especially for late suecessive crops. 

The extent of the kitchen sarden must be regu- 
lated by the requirements tneiefrom. An acre» 
with wall trees, hot-beds, &c.,will furnish employ- 
ment for one n^an. It is better to have too much 
than too little space, as a large garden attached to a 
small house is no deformity. 

In regard to fonn,' almost all the authois above 
quoted, agree in recommending a square or oblong, 
but Abercrombie proposes a long octagon, by 
which, he says, a greater portion ofthe widl in the 
slips behind will be on an equality with the garden* 
as to aspect. Irregular figures are admissible, and 
by some are preferred even to regular geometrical 
ones^ The area enclosed by the walls of a gvden, 
is usually formed into compartments, commonly 
called quarters, borders, slips, and walks. Th« 
magnitude and number, both of compartments and 
borders, as well as of the walks, depend on tile nza 
of the garden* and on the taste of the designer. 

"In laying out the compartments, you must bs 
guided, in a great measure, by the form and siaa 
of the garden ; biit do not lay them onttoo small, as» 
in thai case, a great part of the ground wUl be 
taken up wi^ walks and borders, llie best figura 
is a square, or obloAg, when the garden is of thai 
form ; but, if not, they may be laid out in any other 
fi^e that is thought to be moM convenient'* 
{JPmmftk.) 

" The best gardens are laid out in beds foutJeet 
wide, with nanow alleys. So many alleys, no 
doubt, occupy a deal of room ; but advanti^ of 
conveniency and neatness, in enabling the wmfc* 
men to dean and gather the crops, without tram- 
pling the ground, seem to compensate for the sacri- 
fice of space." {Neia.) 

The best seasons for fonmng a garden are the 
i^ng and summer ; but/ at all events, at wbatever, 
time the operations are begun, they should be* 
anaaged so as to be finished early in autumn, to 
admit of planting fruit trees and lairing edj^es, Ht 
that season, or very early in the ensuing spnng. 

The cultivation of a garden includes the perforzn- 
aaice of all those things that ate requisite to a rea- 
sonable and prolific production. A kitehen gtfKdes* 
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•8 well 88 one profeesedly ornamental, may and 
ouirht to be agreeable to walk in, ae well as profit- 



diversity of effect as to the quantity of aliment 
drawn from the soil. Another mark of distinctness 



ably cultivated. The soil most be first attended to. : in constitution is the character of the root, as it may 

The ffroand should never lie lon^ without stirring, ' "' ... 

for the soil of a garden should be kept in a free, 

sweet, and rich state, by^ proper digging. Free, 

diat the roots of the plants may not be impeded in 

the quest of food ; sweet, that the food may be 

wholesome; and rich, that there may be no defect 

of nutriment. 

It is a common complaint amongst gardeners, 
that their grounds will not produce certain kinds of 
vegetables, where formerly they were raised in 
abundance ; not thai the ground is poor or hungry, 
but that the surface, to use familiar language, mis 
become tired of these crops, in the same way as a 
field sown with the same sort of grain for a num- 
ber of jeaiB in suoeeasloB, ceases to produce it in 
perfection. To remedy this it is proposed to pro- 
ceed in the following manner i—** Let the soil be 
from twent}r.fire to thirty inches deep. Take 
three crops (t «., use it three years) ofi^the surface, 
digging it only eight or ten inches deep, afterwards 
trench it the whole: depth of the soil, say thir^ 
iliches* by which the bottom and top are reversed, 
and the middle remains in the middle. Take three 
crops off this surface, and diea trench again twenty 
inches deep, by which the top becomes the middle, 
and the middle the top. Take also three crops off 
this surface, and then trench thirty inches, or the 
whole depth of your soil, whereby that which was 
last the middle, and now top, becomes the bottom-; 
^and that which is now the bottom, and was the 
surface at first, now becomes surface again, after 
having rested six years. I^roceed in this^ manner 
alternately ; the one time trenduug twenty inches 
deep, ana the other thirty; by which means die 
auriaee will always be changM, and will rest six 
years, and produce three.'* Here, then, we have a 
new soil every third year, and much 1^ manure 
will be required, Xbti/i when the soil is shallow 
and cropped every year. It is not intended that the 
whole garden should be trenched over the same 
season* say only one-third or oae-half, as may be 
convenient 

Where vacaat grocmd is trenched, and it is in- 
tended that the land shall lie fallow any time, it 
is advisable in digging trenches to turn up the euth 
xoii^hhr in ric^;es; forming pjuraliel to each trench, 
a single ridge of the same wMth, in order that the 
soil may be the aaore effectually mdlowed and 
renovated ly the weather. 

Cropping is found to be of essential service, and 
is founded on the acknowledged lact that each sort 
. of plants dzaws a somewhat diflSerent nourishment 
from the soil; so that after a full crop of one 
thing, One of another kind may often be immedi- 
ately planted or sown. ^ Nothing tends more to 
relieve the soil, than a judicious succession of 
croDs ; for plnnts of different constitutions not only 
strilce to difibrent depths, and in different directions, 
with their roots, but the terminal fibres or feeders 
of the roots appear to take up separate and peculiar 
constituents of the soil, and to be indebted for sup- 

Sort to some propoty imparted hy the earth in very 
ifferent degrees. The duration of the vegetable. 
Us short.or protracted existence, is a g;reat cause of 



be fibrous and tender, or fibrous and woody, 
bulbous, or tuberous, — extended or compact ; ano- 
ther, the fonn and magnitude of the plant, and the 
proportion of fibrous or ligneous sidistance in the 
stem and branches. A fourth index of a separate 
nature is the succulencv or hardness of the leaves, 
and the quantity of pulpy or farinaceous matter in 
the parts of fructification, — as the leaves may be 
the edible part before the plant is matured; or the 
seed vessels, as in pulse, may bold the produce for 
the table ; or the esculent part may consist of fruit, 
enclosing seeds. It is a rule, from which only ex- 
traordinary circumstances can warrant a departure, 
never to plant a new sort of perennial stool on the 

{ground wnence a plantation of the same, or a simi* 
ar species, having worn itself out, has just before 
been removed." Crops which strike deep, and 
occupy the ground long, should be succeeded by 
phints which pierce but a little way under the sur- 
face, and soon come off, from the «iort duration of 
their life. 

** The mana^ment of a garden conmsts in atten- 
tiop - and application ; Ifae first should be of that 
wary and provident kind, as not onlv to do well in 
the present, but for the future ; and the application 
should be of BO diligent a nature, as * never to defer 
that till to-morrow which may be done to-day.' *' 
{Marshall.) 

Piocrastination is of serious consequence in gar- 
dening ; and neglect of times and seasons is fruit- 
ful of disappointment. It will often happen, in- 
deed, that a gardener cannot do what he would ; 
bat if he does not do what he can, he will be most 
justly blamed. Industry and steadiness are perhaps 
m no kind of life more necessary than in that of a 
gardener. Whole 'crops may be ruined by a day's 
neglect, and not only whole crops, but the whole 
pio^oce of a year^or more. Unless a man also is 
endowed with attention, and has well cidtivated 
that faculty, he can aever excel in anyUunjr. 
Without aa ever-aodve attention,, a f^ardener wul 
not see what i^ out of order or unsightly in his 
garden, and of course will not correct it Mai^ 
persons aire so deficient in this respect, that their 
knowledge is confined to the few objects with 
which their mode of procuring a living obliges 
them to be conversant. Somethu^ more than mis 
is wanting in a gardener who wo«ld be master of 
his business — he should excel in point of general 
observation aad knowledge. L. T. Talbot. 

DasniDCTioN or Wjuum in Pavid Yabm avo 

Couaxs. — The growth of weeds between the stones 
of a pav^nent is oftm very iniuzious as well as 
unsi^tly. The following method of destroying 
them is adopted at the Mint at Baris and elsewhere, 
with good efi^ct : — Ooe huadred pounds oi water, 
twen^ ^unds of quicklime, and two pounds ot 
flour of sulphur, are to be boiled in an iron vessel. 
The liquor is to be allowed to settle, the dear part 
drawn off^ and bein^ more or less diluted, according 
to circumstances, is to be used for watering the 
alleys and pavements. Hie weeds will not re-ap 
pear for several years. 
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SUPERIOR ENGLISH PINE STRAWBERRIES. 

SiPainstone Serdling.—A strong, fine crowing 
planl, perfectly hardy, and better adaplea to our 
ctiimte than most of the English varieltee. The 
blossomB are nnusually large, and are perfect in 
both organs. The fruit, which ia borne on rery 
high trusses, is esieemed by all who have tasted it, 
to be of the very first quality, snlid, juicy, and 
highly aromatic. I am not acquainted with any 
Oiner strawbeiry that will compare with it in point 
of flavor. The berries are of a medinm size, nearly 
rmifoim in shape, and never assume a cockscomD 
form. Mr. Downing describes the berries as ave- 
raging from three and a half tafoar inches in Cir- 
cumference. This etrawberiT may be considered a 
good bearer when under high cultivation; though 
my plants, which were grown in a poor soil, with- 
out much manure, bore very delicious fruit, but of 
len size than it would have been, bad it grown 
under more favor " 



SvAimroKB STi.AwnaLRT. — ^Fio: 71. 
Briliih QuMfi. — This magnificent strawberry, 
which was raised by Mr, Myalt, is now esteemed 
the best variety in £liigland. Unfortunately, it is 
not a free grower, and is rather tender in this lati- 
tude, the old plants frequently dying off in winter. 
North of New York, I think Myatfs Eliza will be 
found to succeed better, being much more hardy, 
mote free in its growth, and more productive, 
atdlough it is smaller, bnt scarcely inferior in qua- 
lity. The blossoms of fliis variety are large, beau- 
tin), and perfect, in both or^s. The receptacle 
is 1b^ and well formed, bnt is liable to injury from 
cold rains. About the time the plants were in 
blossom, the present season, there was much rainy 
*«eatheT, the consequence of which was, that a 
lar^e portion of the flowers failed to prodpce fruit. 
This also happened to many other ilaminate varie- 
ties. The fruit, when well grown, is of the first 
magnitude, solid, jtiicy, and peculiarly rich in Savor. 
Considering its aixi and quality, it is eerlaiair not 

, - - -- ...B latter 

variety, very little is yet known in this country ■, 



n England, it is esteemed only for its larc* 
The difference in climate may esaentiaQj 
^ its quality hera. 



Bbitisii QnuN. — Fis. 72. 
Priatta Mict Maud. — This fine new wiety 
wM produced from Keen's Seedling, which it very 
closely reeembleB. IJke its parent, it is a free 
grower, increasing rapidly by runners, tt is one 
of the very earliest large-fruited kinds, being but a 
tew days later than the Early Scarlet., On this ac- 
count it must be considered cine of the most valu- 
able sorts, especially if it sbonld prove auffieiently 
hardy, which there is reason to believe it will. For, 
some plants in my garden were unprotected last 
winter, which wa« a very severe one, without sus- 
taining any. injuiy, and bore very abundantly this 



PxiHCBS* Aura MiDj). — na. 73. 
ner. The blossoms are more perfect in both 
oi^ns than nsual.the receptacle which becomes th« 
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fruit, being laiKC, and seldom iailiog to fnietifj. 
The fruit, viuA is quile Ivge, haa an irregular 
Burface, often aedumijtg a cocKscomb iOTm, is rich, 
and juicj, but not quite equal in flavor to Keen's 
Seedliae. Mr. l^wgnorth defies anf horticultur- 
ist to obtain a full crop of fruit from a Btarainale 
plant bearing large berries. I think a fair average 
yield maj be obtained from this variety. 

Deptford Fine. — A new .variety nused by Mr. 
Myatt, The planla are large, and very much re- 
semble the fllton Fine. Tbe fruil, also, much re- 
sembles that variety, being large, solid, juicy, and 
highlv flavored when fully npe, when it ehonld 
only be eaten ; otherwise it will be loo acid. Tbe 
leaves of the plant are liable to be injured by the 
son, therefore it should be planted in a cool situa- 
tion, screened a little from the full force of its rays. 
A longer time may be neceeq^ to test this variety. 




ai3 

is geDerallT of a long conical liyna, thoogb occa- 
sionaliy of a cockscpmb shape, of an ^reeaUa 
flavor, ddI not equal to that of tbe British Queen. 

The plant here described is not the one usually 
sold under the name of " Prince Albert," which, at 
far as bas come under my obscrvatjon, is not very 
hardy, and somewhat resembles the Britirii Queen, 
both in habit and in appearance. 

In regard to the productiveness of the above-men- 
tioned varieties, there is some diversity of opinion. 
They Are generally considered as shy bearen. 
This, however, will depend v«y mudh upon a 
proper selection of soil, and good cultivation, la 
order to succeed well, tbe soil must be a retentivs 
loam, incliuing to claj, rather than to sand. This 
should be trenched eighteen inches deep, and well 
enriched with good stable manure. Few persons ' 
are aware thai the root* of the strawberry pene- 
trate the earth to the depth of three feet, if the soil 
will permit, in search oi food and moisture. Theik, 
again, the roots must not be permitted to crowd each 
oUier. The plants should be kept at the distance 
of eighteen inches apart, each way — some say two 
feet The runners must be cnt off as soon as they 
wpear. Some who have been accustomad to see 
the Early Scarlet stand thidc upon the ground and 
bear well too, may think the distance here recom- 

ended too greaL G. W. HuhtsmjIN. 

Flaaking, L. l, August IX, 1346. 



Dbptvokd Pbib. — Fis. 74. 

Prina Jlbert. — A fine growing, hardy variety, 

well adapted to our climate. It is a most profttse 

Sowttw, a large plant sometimes (ipniaining from 
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CoHPLXTE H^uiiPHXODrTE Flowxb. — Fio, 76. 
The central parts of a complete hermaphrodite 
strawberry flower conust of preenish knobs or 
pisdls, indicated by ji in tlie above figure, which 
are absolutely neees«ary to produce a fruit or 
berry. These are fertilized by the pollen from the 
anthers, a, on the top of tbe filaments, h. This 
flower having both male and female organs, will 
produce frvit without the influence of a staminate 
or male flower. 




Mux, FntALc, AMD DDScrm Fiawkbi — Fi«. 77. 



A male or staminate flower,a,withcentra] organs, 
01 pistils entirely wanting or defective, can never 
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produce fniit, there being fiejiuently Testigee of in- 
complete or withered pietiJe in the centre. 

A pistillate or female flower will produce fruit if 
imprmated by the pollen of a neighboring stami- 
nate flower, but not o^tertuiset as the male oigans 
are enturelv absetU, aa in figure, c, or defective, aa in 
hf where the filaments have no anthers on their ex" 
tremities, and therefore have no pollen to impreg- 
nate the pistils. . 

Mr. Jackson's exhibition of strawberries before 
the Horticultural Society of Cincinnati, mentioned 
on the first page of the American Agriculturist for 
July, induces me to write to you upon the same 
inbject. 

when Mr. N. Longworth, a genUeman of accu- 
rate obserTation and sound judj^ent, directed die 
public attention to-theseaRKU differences in straw- 
Derry plants, some yeBis aco, foe the benefit of 
those who would make productive plantations of 
ffaat delightful fruit, he was sneered at by those su- 
perficial Dotanists whose knowledge of me regeta^ 
Die kingdom was derived exclusively from books, 
and consisted of generalities ill applied, and not 
limited or enlarged by actual observation. The 
operations of nature, and the modifications of (hem, 
caused by climate, cultivation, and the amalgama- 
tion of speciee, were unknown to them. Thejr had 
read that the genus Fragaria is an Icosandria of 
the Polypcynia order, having a^ calyx and corolla 
suiTOunding its stamens and pistils, and therefore 
fonning a perfBct and complete flower, hermaphro- 
dite of course. All such could j)erfect their fruit 
without foreign aid, as in their estimation Mr. 
Longworth was an ignoramus. But he had seen, 
and examined, and cultivated, and eaten, as fine 
atrawbeiries as ever grew. He had seen in the cul- 
tivated varieties some flowers with stamens and 
pistils, others with stamens only, never bearing 
unit, and which never can tiU a man bears a child ; 
and others with pistils only found to bear fruit, but 
as incapable of it without the fertilizing influence 
of the pollen from a staminate flower, as any other 
female in her virgin state* I do not know whether 
Mr. Longworth cared one straw for the Theory of 
Vegetable Transformatiop which originated with 
IdoniBfU, but was almost entirely neglected till 
Goethe, the poet, naturalist, and philosopher, ex- 
plained the Metamorphoses of Plants in the year 
1790, in lus ** Versuch iiber die Metamorpaose 
der Pflanzen." But Mr. Longworth saw with 
his own eyes the fact8> and he is a practical man, 
who knowa that 

(* Fbusts are thiats that dinua lie, 
And cana^ be duputed." 

By the way, the latter proposition of this distich 
is not true. Facts are every day disputed. Mr. 
Longworth's da jure and de /ado facts have been 
disbelieved and disputed too, but only by- those 
who have not observed. This spring I examined a 
number of blossoms of the strawoerry plant, at the 
request of a gentleman in Frankfort, and veri- 
fied Mr. Longworth's observations. I found all 
the three kinds of flowers in great abundance. 
Whe^er all the flowers in dieir wild uncultivated 
state are complete hennaphrodite flowers or nOt, I 
>cannot say, but that in their cultivated state many of 



them cease to be so is certainly true ; and those who 
heed not Mr. Longworth's advice in fonning plan* 
tations, if they obtain fruit at all, will be indebted 
to chance for it, whereas, if they follow his advice, 
proper cultivation will insure good crops of fruit. 
The cultivator should select for planting the her- 
maphrodite and pistillate flowers, with only a few 
of the staminate flowers to fertilize those which are 
pistillate, only, and these should be intermixed with 
the fonner. John Lbwis. 

Liangolien» Ky , My 13, 1846. 

DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS.— No. 5. 

Management, ifc, — ^Wilh proper management, in 
many cases, the fish will scarcely require feeding, 
as the pond itself will furnish food. But if the flsli 
seem unhealthy, or appear to want food, they may 
be fed with earth-worms, grasshoppers, steeped 
grain, peas, offiils of poultry, boiled potatoes, Indian 
meal, crumbs of bread, &c. The lood should be 
given morning and evening at a stated time, and 
always at the same part of ue pond. A portion of 
the margin of, the pond may be covered with 
aquatic plants, on which .vast . numbers of insects, 
snails, fee., will be produced, which will serve as 
& delicious morsel for the fish. In Europe, there 
are two weeds in particular, which are encouraged 
to grow, namely, the broad-leaved pond weed 
{Potamogitom natant), sometimes also called ten^ 
toeedy and the water crow-foot {Ranunculus aquc^ 
tilis) ; on both of these weeds carp and tench de- 
posit their spawn. In rainy seasons, it is desirable 
to allow the ponds to fill to their utmost limits, as 
by this method food is brought from the adjacent 

J;rQunds ; and when the water is let ofi" agsiin, a 
uxuriant and tender grass is produced at the bor- 
ders, peculiarly adapted for the food oi carp. 
When the pond is too full, tiie water should be let 
off* by the sluice into the second pond, and so on to 
the third, and then be sufiered to run to waste. By 
this method, the water of all the ponds is freshenecU 
and much food is secured by the fishes. 

Care must be taken in frosty weather to break 
the ice around the edge of the pond,- or the fish 
will perish for the want of air ; for, fishes cannot 
subsist, any more than tenestrial animals, without 
an absorption of oxygen. When the connection 
of the water with the external air is cut off" by a 
solid crust of ice, it is highly probable that sooner 
or later the water will part with no more of its 
oxygen. This conclusion is drawn from the fact, 
that fishes in a bowl of water beneath an exhaust- 
ed receiver, soon die, although the water still con- 
tains much oxygen, or it would no loMcr be water, 
but hydrogen gas. To obviate this difficulty, it has 
been recommended to drive pipes of metal or wood 
into the bottom of the ponds, with the upper end of 
each ipipe rising above the water, and with one or 
more side openings to the tubes below the surface, 
in order to allow the air to' pass down, and aflbrd 
the fishes a fresh supply, while the rcfst of the sur- 
face is covered with ice. 

At certain seasons, the ponds are fished, by 
drawing off'the greater part of the water and trans- 
ferring the best of the fish into small stew-ponds, 
situated in the garden or some other convenient 
place. These may be three in number, each aboul 
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twenty-fonr feet lonr and twelve feet broad, in 
which ^e fish may Be kept until wanted for the 
tMe or for the market. 

Walton recommends that the pond be cleared 
once in erery three or four years, oy letting off the 
water and allowing it to remain dry during 
some months. This will kill water-weeds, and 
enoonng^e the growth of grass. He even adrises 
the sowing of oats in. the bottom after the water 
has dried off. Bushes and reeds should be pulled 
up, but the mud must not be remoyed. Enough 
water should be left in and about the sluice, to 
sustain the fish necessary to re-stock the pond. 

fioccius says that in England the ponds being 
neglected, the fish are muddy, earthy, or weedy, 
ana hence they are not esteemed ; but if properly 
attended to, the fish will not only prove fat, but of 
far superior flavor to those taken from common and 
ill-regulated ponds and stews. He also insinuates 
that much is to be learned respecting the modes of 
cookinx fresh-water fish. As soon a» killed and 
cleaned, they should be well rubbed, within and 
without, with salt, to extract &e watery particles. 
They should then be allowed to remain so for some 
time, before they are cooked, when they should be 
well washed out with pure cold waUr, wiped 
thoroughly dry with a clean cloth, and afterwaras 
cooked by an approved mode. IVJaY Brownx. 

New York Apt. 10, 1846. 



TREES AND PLANTS TO WITHSTAND 
THE SEA-AIR. 

Will Mr. Browne or some other correspondent 
inform me what ornamental trees and plants will 

Sow, without injury; in the immediate vicinity of 
e sea ? A Sxtmmxr Rbsident of East Jsrskt. 

In consulting Mr. Browne on this subject, he has 
furnished us with the following list i-^ 

nUOS AXD SBRVBS. 

American sycaanore, {Platamu occiderUalii.) 
Norway maple, {Aeer platanSides,) 
European sycamore, {Acer pseudO'piatanut,) 
Sea buckthorn, {Hipvophae rhamndidee,} 
Willow-leaved buckthorn, iHippophaeeaiicffblmJ) 
White pine» (Pmmm tfro6t».) 
Cembrian pine, (PtniM cembra.) 
fitonepine, {Pmuspvnea.) 
* White beam-tree, {Fyrus aria.) 
Japanese quince, (Pyrw jap<mka,) 
Beach plum, {Prumu maritma.) 
Seoipion senna eoronilla, {Corontila emerue.) 
Beantifnl Leyeesteria, {Le^cesteriaformoea.) 
French tamari^, ( Tafimrix gaUica,) 
German tamarisk, {Myriearia germanim.y 
Willow-leaved spirea, {Spiraa talietfolia.) 
Bloody-flowered colutea, {Colutea cruenta.) 
Racemosed-flowered elder, {Sambueue raeemoea,) 

KXRBACaOUS PLANTS. 

Broad-leaved statice, {Siatieelatifolia,) 
Tartarian statice, {&atice tatariea.) 
Heart-leaved hydrangea, {Scacifraga eordata.) 
Rough-leaved saxifraga, {Saxifraga crassifoluL) 
Evergreen iberis, {Iberis sempervtrem,) 



HEREFORDS.— No. 3. 

After a long paase, I resume my articles on the 
Herefords. The delay from the last number to this 
time has arisen partly from my own inattention and 
partiy from the neglect of my friend Sotham, to 
lurnish me certain information. 

While he was inattentive to his own interest, 
and I to the continuation of the series, I began a 
correspondence with several persons in England, 
widi a view to obtain information as to Herefords, 
from ^ breeders of Herefords. I sought to possess 
a knowledge of the herds of several of the distin- 
guished breeders. To some of my letters no 
answers have been returned. 

I had hoped to eive to the public foD particulars 
of Ae herds of Mr. Price, of Worcestershire, and 
the late Mr. Tompkins, as continued by his daugh- 
ters, Westcar, tiie Seienors, &c Unfortunately, 
Mr. Price was dead, and no one could give me the 
desired intelli^nce. Of the Misses Tompkins I 
learned one or botix- were dead, and that the herd, 
left by their father, had been for a while continued 
to be bred by them, but had at length been sold at 
high prices, and dispersed. Mr. Irice had been a 
breeder for sixty years, and his father before him. 
A^. Tompkins died about 1817, an aged man, and 
had bred Herefords for fifty years before his death. 
Mr. Price had a reputation all otfer England as a 
breeder, while yet Doth the Collings were known 
orly provincial^ i and had shown wonderful oxen 
long Defore the Durham Ox of Mr C. Colling and 
the White Heifer of Mr. R. Colling were exhiDited* 
and had called attention to the Short-Horns. This 
was at the period of the breeding of the two Col* 
lings. In their day, the Short-Horns were confined 
to we North of England, while the Herefords, as 
the neat grazing and beef animals, occupied the 
whole of the South and Bfliddle of England, almost 
exclusively, and had penetrated the North, in 
some measure, even to the borders of Scotland. 
Among the fint of breeders of Herefords he was ' 
known wherever ihey were bred, and bulls from 
his herd were annually let at high prices to breeders 
in every part of England. But, unfortunately for 
him, he aid not claim to have treated the Hereiords, 
and no one did it for him. He was only perpetu- 
ating and improving them. 

while the Short-Horns had historians to trumpet 
their excellence to the world, and the papers were» 
through interested parties, heralding tiie rales of 
Charles and Robert Colling, nobody wrote of the 
Herefords; no paper spoke of the annual letting of 
bulls at enormous prices, by suph Hereford breed* 
ers as Price and Tompkins, and the great sale of' 
Mr. Tomnlrins (about the pe^od of that of the 
Messrs. Colling) never was published in any 
public journal. And why was all this? The 
Herefords were so widely spread, and so generally 
known and appreciated for their great capacities, 
that no one felt it was necessary to tell the world 
these facts. As demand outwent production, their 
breeders did not feel that it was necessary to sound 
their own pnises» and inform Ae world of the 
merits of their cattle. The result was, that when 
the breeders of Short-Horns came into the field of. 
history with their animals, they alone were in pos- 
sesion of it 
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Of these historians, first in the series, came the 
late George Galley, of Grindon, Northumberland, 
who, in 1784, published a book on Cattle. He was 
a Short-Horn-breeder (and that of distinction, 
twenty' years before either Colling commenced), 
and the Herefords fare badly in his hands. Next 
followed Bailey, of Durham ; and then in the suc- 
cession of time, the Rev. Henry Berry ; and, finally, 
Youatt, who merely re-produced the account ofBerty, 
re-written by Berry. AH these men were the open 
advocates of the Short-Horns, and two, Culley and 
Berry, breeders of them. Is it wonderful, then, that 
in America we should have erroneous opinions re- 
specting them ? In the only histories we have of 
fhem, written bv interested p^es, they are decried 
by interest, ana that of the keenest kind, — a rival 
interest. 

Here we have never heard of the great number 
of Hereford breeders, equal in skill and success to 
Price (father and son) and Tompkins. Who ever> 
among us, heard of Westcar and the two Seignors, 
and Imight add a host of equal reputation ? And 
yet these men, for an age almost, held sway, and 
uninterrupted noay, at the Smithfield Christmas 
Cattle Shows ; and have been succeeded by others 
eaually unknown, who now carry away eight out 
oi every ten of the prizes offered hy the Smithfield 
Club. And still tne Herefords are merely the 
tenant farmer's cattle, and only in one instance 
have they found a titled patron, the Earl of War- 
wick ; while the Short-Horns are the gentleman^s 
cattle, and Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Yisoounts, 
Bafons, Baronets, GenUemen and Tenant Farmers, 
are the breeders and feeders of the Short-Horns. 
Against the Herefords are wealth and rank, and 
omy in the hands of wealth and rank have the 
l^ort-Horns been able to beat the Herefords, when 
shown at Smithfield. How many prizes have 
been won at Smithfield by tenant farmers, with 
Short-Horns ? None. Earl Spencer and - Sir 
Charles Tempest have won. Can any man in 
America say he has ever heard of prizes carried by 
Short-Horns fed and showa by untitled men i Can 
all this mean nothing ? Surely no. Wealth can 
do almost anything. It can unprofitable feed and 
show a Short-Horn, and win the prize against a pro- 
fitablv fed Hereford. But this it will rarely do, 
and tne result is, that rarely do the Short-Homs 
beat the Herefords at Smithfield, and this is the 
only field of any distinction where they meet in 
common, and on equal terms. 

I mean this as a sort of preface to a cxiticism 
upon the histories of CuUey, Bailey, Berry, and 
•Youatt. The two last are regarded as author!^ as 
to cattle in America, and by a certain party, 
Youatt is looked upon with veneration. As to 
Berry,! think Mr. Lewis F. Allen, in his lately 
published (and capital) book, the History of the 
Short-Horns, has entirely demolished him as au- 
thority on Short-Horns ; and I shall endeavor to 
show that he is not entitled to regard as authority 
on Herefords. 

Mr. Youatt did not even write the various accounts 
which he published, and is not regarded in England 
by breeders of anv of the approved races of cattle, 
the Short-Horns, Herefords, Devons, &c., as entitled 
to the least consideration. I feel that it is necessary 
to make a cl^ field before I proceed to attempt to 



make good my original positioh. This I shall do, 
because of the reason that my views and opinions 
have been harshly assailed, and against me, m con- 
versation, I have had quoted Youatt and Berry as 
authority, as if they were the only people in the 
world who ever did, or could, know airjrthing of 
Short-Horns and Herefords. 

By the issue I will abide, trusting at some not 
distant day, to see the Herefords scattered all over 
those regions of our country which grow beef and 
travel it on the hoof to market In such regions 
the Short-Horn can never beat the Hereford. 

Let me hot be misunderstood. I am the adTp- 
cate of Short-Horns { the best cattle I ever saw 
were Short-Homs, bulls cows and oxen. But the 
Short-Horns are far from an even race of cattle. 
The worst cattle I have ever seen were Short- 
Horns. Not so are the Hereforda; they are very 
even in quality, and are far superior to ordinary 
Short-Horns in everything, and are superior as 
travelling and working beasts to any Short-Horns. 

A. S. 

REPLY TO QUERIES ON BUTTER-MAKING 

I HKRKWiTH reply to the queries on butter-making, 
which appeared page 252, August No. of the 
Affricnltunst. 

Let the cows be milked early in the morning, 
before the flies trouble them, and as late as poem- 
ble in the evening — for the same reason. 

Let the milk be immediately strained into pans» 
which have been previously nlled to the depth of 
half an inch, yriih fresh cool spring water. 

Skim off the cream while the miik is sweet. 

Keep the cream cool, and churn it while it is 
sweet. I prefer stone churns, they bang more 
easily kept clean and svfeet — this is all important. 
Great care must be taken to keep the milk pans 
sweet, 

A teaspoonful of salsratus to a gallon of creain 
is sometimes an assistance when the butter does 
not come readily — a little salt may also be used — 
but these are not certain remedies. The surest 
w^y is to keep your cream in an ice-house in 
warm weather. 

Sour milk, we find, will not produce so much nor 
soffood butter. as/res^ milk. 

We churn our cream at a temperature of about 
60^ — cooling the churn by pouring into it, during 
the churning — say three times — a httle cold water. 

The steadier the churning, the sooner the batter 
will come — say from 15 to 30 minutes. 

We always churn our cream^-ne7er the milk. 

The above is the result of three yearn' careful 
experiments, and may, I hope, be of service to the 
inexperienced. 

For want of a better, a stone pot may be con- 
verted into a churn in 15 minutes, by 9suy true 
farmer — as all such understand the use of tools. 

Setaiiket, September, 1846. A. H. 

Plaktino Trees. — The Spaniards are infinitely 
more careful than other nations in planting trees ; 
fox jt rarely happens, when a Spaniard eats fruit in 
a wood or in an open country, that he does not set 
in the ground the pips or stones ; and hence in the 
whole of their country, a vast number of fruit-trees 
of all kinds are to be found. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BUDS IN CORN. 

While recently conversing with an observing 
and experienced farmer upon the laws of develop- 
ment in the kingdom of nature, I mentioned a de- 
mpnstration which I had observed, and used before 
the Senior Class in our Institute, in my course on 
Vegetable Physiology. The facts were new to 
him, and supposinj^ them so to farmers generally, 
he requested tneir publication. 

As I have so ofteu promised our mutual friend, 
Mr. S.Wait, Jr., to lurnish something for your 
columns, I have concluded to send you the extract 
from my manuscript. The particular topic of the 
lecture waar the •" Formation and Development 
of Buds." 

•• You will observe, gentlemen, that this staflc (a 
stalk of sugar com from my garden, about in the 
bunch, as thay say at the South, dissected loitgitu- 
dinally) has twelve leaves or blades. At each alii 
of the seven lower blades, you perceive a hud cut 
through its longest axil. The white line in. the 
centre, with the indented line on either side, is the 
pith of the cob ; those delicate silky filaments pass- 
ing from each re-entering of the indented line, are 
the styles or silk, exterior to these are manifest the 
blades of the husk. . . . , 

" I would call your attention to the fact visible 
before us, that of the seven buds upon this stalk 
the lowest is at this period most developed. C)id 

rou ever see seven ears of corn upon one stalk ? 
did, once ; it was several years since, in a garden 
upon the eastern shore of Maryland, the white 
dog-tooth ed corn. It grew alone. . . . Next autumn 
when corn is ripQ, you will find this present mani- 
iest order of development reversed. Those sUdks 
which perfect any of these buds into full ears, will 

Scrfect th6 top ones. Then' you will find the 
egree of development decrease as regularly down- 
ward as it does now upward. This lowest bud, 
now the largest, will probably be found to have 
made no advance — the next a small one — the next 
an increase upon that, and thus to the perfect ear. 
Should you find a stalk with no manifestation of 
sets, an examination will exhibit every bud, and 
with the some relative degrees of development, 
though each less advanced than when the top bud 
is perfected. 

*' The formation of the buds always takes place 
if the leaves are developed. The order of early and 
later development, though reversed in regard to 
each other, is in all my observations the same. I 
sp^ak of corn as usually cultivated. The degree 
of development depends upon variable circum- 
stances, and is consequently variable. ,The num- 
ber of buds depends upon the variety ; some varie- 
ties forming more, some less. This sugar corn, you 
perceive, has seven ; our varieties of fidd corn tary 
from five to seven buds. Our modes of cultivation 
perfect from one to two, sometimes three, and 
occasionally four, very rarely five." 

Since copying for you the above extracts, I have 
examined the Peruvian corn, the seed of wliich 
I received through your kindness last spring. It 
has nineteen leaves, and has formed ten Duds, 
though none are perfected. 

If the facts mei\tioned above have before been 
noticed in your paper you will of course know how 



to dispose of them. If not, you will fully appreci- 
ate their value. The practical reasonings from them 
belong to another lecture, which I may, at some 
time, present to you. light, or rather want of 
light, doubtless has much to do in reversing the 
order of development ' J. Darrach. 

Walden, Orange Co,, N,Y,^ Sept 8, 1846. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAEINO PLASTER- 
CASTS OF FRUIT. 

Prcchrr a square box large enough to admit the 
fruit, and leave a space of at least half an inch on 
every side ; divide mis box into two equal parts by 
a horizontal section, and fit the parts together with 
pins, in order that it may be taken apart and put 
together again in the same position with facility; 
fit a tight Dottom to one half, and having made a 
composition by melting together two parts of bees- 
wax and one part of rosin, fill the half box having 
the bottom with it, nearly to the brim, and when 
nearly cold, sink the fruit into it to its greatest dia- 
meter, and hold it steadily there until the composi- 
tion is hard enough' to bear its weight; the fruit 
should first be prepared b^ covering it with a thin 
coat of oil that it may slip readily from the mould 
— and if of a kind having cavities at the ends, as 
the apple or pear, a hole should be made through 
it from the blossom to the stem, to allow the air to 
escape when pressed into the wax. When the 
composition is hard in the lower box, grease the 
surface around Ae fruit to prevent its adhering to 
the wax of the upper half of the mould— place on 
the upper half the box, and pour in the composi- 
tion until the fruit is covered ; a plug should be 
placed between the boxes in such a manner as to 
form, when taken out, an opening into the mould ; 
when all is perfectly cold, the boxes may be sepa^ 
rated, and the fruit and plug taken out; cover the 
inside with a slight coat of grease rubbed on with 
the finger; place the boxes together a^n in their 
proper position, and the mould is finished. Mix 
now Sufficient well calcined plaster with water, to 
about the consistency of thick cream, to fill the 
mould, and pour in immediately; and in a few 
moments the plaster will be set, and may be 
taken out ^ 

Before painting, it is well to ^ve .the cast one or 
two coats of copal varnish. Oil colors should be 
used, they stana the weather better. 

The greatest difficulty I have found in makinjg a 
perfect cast is in getting it free from the kttle 
bubbles of air that remain in the plaster and settle 
on its surface ; to prevent this, shake the mould 
while the plaster is *< settling." 

Care should be taken' to place the fruit in the box 
in such a position as will allow it to *' draw ;" the 
division or the mould must be exactly at the great- 
est diameter of the fruit. The mould may be taken 
with plaster in the same manner as with wax, in 
which case it is necessary to varnish it before using. 

The stem pf the fruit that is cast, should be pre- 
served and put in the cast ; it adds grea;tly to the 
appearance, and i^ sometimes characteristic of the 
variety. 

If tnere is an3rfhing peculiar about the flesh or 
core, the cast may be cut in halves and painted to 
represent the insiae. — (Mo CuUiwitor^ 
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MANAGEMENT OF HONEY-BEES.— No. 4. 

The onir coTering or roofing necessary for hires 
placed as Defore described, is a couple of bcMBirds, 
way 15 inches wide, fastened together with stoat 
leather hinges, and placed upon the top of the 
hives, with a small block of wood upon each hive, 
in order to raise the centre of the boards, and ^ive 
a descent to the sides, to carry off water. Previous 
to stiBBping the boards together, they should be 
secured from warping by cleats upon the upper 
aides, fastened with wrought nails. When there 
a^ several hives to cover, it is best to divide the 
roof into strips of six feet loag, or half the length 
of ordinary boards, for the greater convenience of 
removing them, which, at certain seasons, is neces- 
sary to do, in order to remove hives from one sta- 
tion to another — a very important matter — as will 
be shown hereafter. This roofing may be secured 
from removal by heavyweights, by cords attached, 
to the sides, and secured to the posts that support 
the hives. The question may be asked why it is 
necessarv to have any roof at all. A roof of about 
2k to 3 feet wide, is important for various reasons. 
In the first place, to protect the hives from natural 
decay. Secondly, it. affi)rds protection to the bees 
when they cluster out largely, as they will take to 
the inner sides of the hives, and thus be secure in 
almost any storm. Thirdly, it protects the supers 
from the meltine rays of the sun, which would en- 
danger the comos. I once found the honey run- 
ning in a stream from the bottom board of one of 
my hives, and on examination I found the combs 
in the super melted down flat, from the effects of a 
Jane sun, in a case in which I had omitted to cover 
the hive. Even the old combs below would be in 
danger of melting, without any roof ; but this kind 
of roof will shade the hives half-way down to the 
bottom, which is sufficient In the spring of the 
}rear, let the roof be removed back, so as to present 
the entire front of the hives to the sun, as it helps 
generate the necesaanr heat witliin to bring forward 
the young brood. As the season advances, say 
about the first of June, then let the roof be brought 
forwar4 to the centre, if fronting the east, and some- 
what past the centre, if fronting the south, in order 
to eive the bees the ^preater shade. 

I consider this kind of bee-stand as the most 
ec(Hiomical, and, at the same time, the best adapted 
to the natural requirement of bees. It allows the 
hives to be iumended, instead of resting upon a 
shelf or board at the bottom, and nermits the 
bottom-board to be suspended also, witn small wire 
hooks, the importance of which has already been 
spoken of. It gives a free circulation of air around 
the hives, and afibrds as little shelter to the insects 
as possible ; and when they do get a footing, one 
has an easy opportunity to dislo^e them. When 
made with care, with posts planS and painted, its 
appearance is not bad» but rough posts and rough 
bcMtfds for a roof, witlr a good coat X>i whitewash, 
will answer the purpose very well. 

The ntuation of the bee-stand will next claim 
oar attention. The reader will, as a matter of 
course, say, *' it should front the south,** because 
be has always teen them so. I admit that we gene- 
nlly see them ^o, and we also see the hive housed 
up in the warmest possible situation in the winter 
■eason, where not a breath of air can reach them. 



except from the south, and we find such situations 
calculated to decoy out the bees in the dead of 
winter, when the sun shines clear ! But do these 
bees ever return? Look upon tiie snow around 

rour bee-stands— that will answer the question. I 
have often seen the old women, and even men, 
picking up the torpid bees in pans, and endeavor* 
ing to warm them into life ; and if they ^ould be 
restored to the hives, perhaps the next day thej 
would be found in the same condition. These 
peoj[>le had not sense enough to know, that by 
beating out the backs and ends of. their lx»)-house8, 
the bees would stay at home ! Well, my dear 
reader, if you have always seen bee-houses face 
the south, 1 do not care, I shall front mine to the 
etut There were upon a time two certain husband* 
men living near each other ; the one allowed his 
hired hands to sleep till the sun had reached a con- 
siderable altitude— and it was remarked how littlo 
he performed during the season. The other called 
forth his hired men as soon as the dawn of day 
would admit, and people were astonished at the 
quantity of produce gathered into his bams ! 
Now, the result of two stocks of bees, the one 
facing the east, and the other the south, may not be 
dissimilar, llie bees facing the south wait for the 
morning sun to throw his rays upon their place of 
egress, before they will venture forth, which is 
some two hours later than upon the hives facing the 
east. Then you will see Die bees of the one at 
work long before the bees of the other think of 
sallying forth, and the result of their labors, when 
the noney-season is past, may not be disproportion- 
ate to the result of tne labors of the two husband- 
men. This difference of the bees departing to ths 
fields in the morning, is the most perceptible In the 
months of May and June. When the heat of 
summer approaches, there is not so much difference, 
from the fact, that the bees find the temperature, at 
an^ time, suited to their wants. When there is but 
a single hive suspended on my plan, with the bot« 
tom-board hun^ so as to admit ingress and egress 
from all sides, it does not matter how it fronts ; but 
when there is a tier of hives, they should face the 
east, as the easterly end hive would only be rightly 
plac^ed if all should face the south. The bee-stand 
must either face the south or the east. It will do 
well to front the south, but better to front the east ; 
and in either of these positions, it should be ex- 
posed to the full force of the sun. In the spring it 
IS very important, but not so much so in the sum- 
mer. Avoid the shade of trees, for the drippings 
retard the bees ii? sallying forth after showers. Let 
your location be one without shelter from any quar- 
ter, and particularly where the winter winds will 
have a fair chance to sweep among the hives, for 
b^ this means the bees are kept at home, where 
they belong in the winter season. I do not advo- 
cate a change of situation for hives in winter, as 
some do. jft is attended with too much trouble 
where there are many hives, and a good winter lo- 
cation is a good summer location, and vice vers^. 
If your dwelling stands very near to the banks of a 
river, pond, or lake, place tne stands as far from the 
water as possible, as the bees are liable to be forced 
down into the water, by high winds, while they are 
returning home heaviljK laden. T. B. MuucE. 
Kaveruwood, L, i., Sept. 16th, 1846. 
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COMPARATIVfi VIEW OP THB COTTON 

CROP. 

■ ♦ 

A oiuBAT many readers of youre will mn over 
your news of the "Xast Vear'a Cotton Crop," 
without giving an examiniation, and will thus be 
influenced-^may be, it will have considerable dSect 
' in our market. I presume that none but the bigoted 
will hesitate to admit, that the cotton crop has 
more influence oii the welfare, or probably onlhe 
prosperity of America, than that of anv other — 
always premising that we had our *' daily bread ;** 
therefore, the correction of any unfavorable impres- 
sion woi^d be of more or less advantage. But to 
the matter in hand. 

By the Report of the Board of Trade, it is proved 
that, in 1845, 1,069,320 cwt. of cotton were im- 
ported into Great Britain ; during the present year, 
1,019,738 cwt. Th^ difference in weight is thus 
reduced to a trifle less than 50,000 cwt, or above 
15,000 bales. In other words, theJaUing off in 
weight this year, as compared with last year, is 
over 4 per cent.» but the falling off* in the number 
of bags above 26 per cent! The inference then 
drawn, is that there ift no faith in the shortness of 
the crop, and that prices cannot improve. 

I have seen the remark made — ** deliver us from 
our. friends," — and well may the cotton region re- 
peatit, when aUudins to our Nordiern friends. I 
^ am very willing to aomit that we have often erred 
in our estimates, but I deny the inference, that we 
intended to deceive. The cotton crop is more difll- 
cult to estimate untU gathered, than any other 

Sown, so much depends on the season and the 
teness of frost. We have heen so sanguine at 
times of a shortness of the crop, and desiring to 
have an honest advantage of the fact, that we £ive 
prematurehr judged; the season proving more 
favorable has made our estimates fail. I mav not 
know mvself; nor m^y I know others, but I befieve, 
nevertheless, that a more magnanimous and honest 
people than the cotton planters do not exist this side 
of heaven, and I would tell my own dear parents 
that they spoke hastily at leacrt— df they would say 
that we made fal9e statements for money. To say 
to you precisely my opinion of this estimating,--} 
do not Delieve there is any man who can t^ll within 
100 lbs. per hand, what I -will make, scarcely one 
year out of ten, on the let day of Au^t, and that 
ne will frequently fail one bale, and just as apt as 
not full 100 lbs. per acre, of seed cotton. In allud- 
ing above to onr Northern friends, I mean to sa^ 
that they generally ^ve publicity to the largest esti- 
mates, ana some insist that they know best. 

The estimates above are truly, I suppose, from 
foreign data, but the data are so glaringly absurd 
that any one ou^ht to detect the error.- 

Agreeably to information received from a cotton 
merdiant in New Orleans, J. A. Ruif, I am able to 
show that the falling off in receipts in the United 
States, up to August 1 , was 361 ,745 bales ; I would 
like to see how this deficit is made up in Creat 
Britain. The quantity you state as being imported 
into Greet Britiun in 1845, 1 ,069,320 cwt., if multi- 
plied by 112 lbs. in a cwt., will give 119,763,840 
ibs. ONLY, and the receipts in 1846, 1,019,738 cwt, 
or 114,210,656 lbs. 

If the first number be divided by 350, which, is 



considered to an average weight of bales, we would 
find the receipts in Oreat Britain as 342,182 bale»^ 
about enouffh for 12 or 13 weeks' consumption. 

George Holt & Co., cotton brokers in Liverpool, 
under ilate Dec. 31, 1845, give as import of 1845, 
1,855,700 bales. See Commissioner of Patents' 
report, pages 795 and 797. 

The amount received in 1844 and '45. 



In New Orleans, - 


945;203 


In Mobile, • 


515,052 


In Savannah, 


298,936 


In Charleston, 


416,431 


In Florida, - - 


184,288 


In Virginia, 


21,200 


In Noith Cazoliqa, 


12,080 


Total, 


2,393,190 


Crop in 1845*'46 


2,026,848 



Decrease to July 28, 366,342 bales. 
Amount received in 1845 alld '46, up to July 28. 



In New Orleans, 

In MobUe, 

In Savannah, 

In Charleston^ 

In Florida, 

In Virginia. 

In North (krolina, 



Later dates up to August 1, ^ve 
The export to Great Bntain 

laat year, at - - - • 1,428,935 bales. 



1,033,737 
420,162 
176,370 
240,456 
131,867 
12,125 
9,131 

2,023,848 



To date tms year, 
Decrease, 



1,053,353 
375,582 bales. 



Export to France last year was 345,330 
~ * - • 839,271 



To date this year, 
Decrease, 

's * 

To other ports last year,' 
To date this year, 

Decrease, 



6,059 

980,489 
181,004 

99,395 



Total exporto to ibreign ports . 

last year, - - - 2,054,754 
To date this year, - - i, 573,7] 8 



Decrease, 



481,036 bales. 



Add to this a decrease in Northern 

porta this year of • 17/A50 

And we have a decrease of exports 

tn toto, of • - • - 408,486 . 

Now, sir, you see at onee that your data are too 
erroneous to be any criterion, and that we must 
rely on the receipts and exports according to the 
U. S. accounts — which will place the crop without 
much doubt on the 1st of September, tnat being 
the usual date at which the year closes, at 
full 500,000 bales short, which, added to the de- 
creasing stock on hand, will and must leave the 
stock at less than 700,000 balee, supposing the 
consumption to continue in '46, as in *45« at ovar 
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29,000 bales per week. As to weight of bales, 
it is impossible that the increase in weight of bales 
can make up the deficit between the apparent de- 
crease of 26 per cent, and the real one of 4 per 
cent, and I believe it is a mere catchpenny ma- 
XKBUTre. Consider, the bales of the southwest average 
about 420 lbs., and those of Carolina about 330 ; add 
to these even 25 per cent, and we have Mississippi 
bales at 525 lbs., an increase that never occurred m 
one year even on one plantation; and I venture 
that the difference in weight has not varied 20 lbs. 
for 15 years, if we take out the advance made on 
cotton per bade, by banks. I mean to say, that the 
present average weight of bales has not been 10 lbs. 
less or 10 lbs. more for any one year, in 15 years, 
except the banking years. And I say further, that 
a jury of twelve men selected from the cotton 
states, or from the cotton-receiving cities, would 
say the difference in weight has not been over 20 
lbs., if that, for the past five years. And why 
should it be ? Freights have not advanced, our 
presses are not more powerful, nor is our cotton 
easier compressed — and a majority of us could not 
press 500 lb. bales without a greater loss of time 
and labor than would be compensated by the little 
saving. That the shortness of crop admits now of 
no possible doubt, I am well convinced, and I be- 
lieve it exceeds the apparent difference. Why, say 
you. Because I know of some planters who held 
on to a part, or the whole of 1844 crop, hopihg 
better prices, and that the improvement in 1845 
caused them to send it forward, which was added 
to the '45 crop, but of course it does not affect the 

Quantity received. If you will refer to page 279 of 
le Report of the Commissioner of Patents, you will 
see that I estimated a probable decrease of 300,000 
bales; on the dth of last September. 

The matter now that presses forward — ** what 
hopes have we in an advance ?* I believe we may 
hope for it, not only on account of the certain vast 
reduction of stock that must be on hand, January, 
1847, but from the prospect of this crop. I am 
aware that new cotton has gone forwdrd already, a 
few bales, and I believe it will injure the U. 5. to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, because the fact 
of cotton going into market before the 8th of 
August, is too strong proof of the forwardness ^of 
the crop, for the opinions of all planters to the con- 
trary, to show the truth. Notwithstanding this, 
and that I will have no credence, I assure you that 
the crop, so far as I see, or can hear, is from two 
weeks to one month later than the last crop.' I 
have seen many large fields, have conversed with 
a large number of planters, and the information is — 
** two weeks Jat«»" " three weeks later," «• I be- 
lieve about one month later^ than last year's crop. 
In my immediate vicinity, there are &Ye families 
belonging to our connexion, of which I am one, 
and I know we were picking cotton at this date last 
year, whereas I can see no prospect of being three 
weaks hence where we were at this date. As to 
myself, my cotton book, kept accurately for 15 

rears, will show that on the 16th of August, 1845, 
fathered an averaee of 160 lbs. per hand, and that 
I Began to pick on the 4th of August This year I 
have not seen an open bowl, and have not yet 
■topped my team oi my hoes, a thing that never 
occurred before. My neighbors are generally in 



the same &x, or if not, the grass in cotton fiela^^ 
shows they ought to be. The thing is certain — ^it 1b 
impossible for Mississippi with her mammoth load 
of 550,000 bales, to get it into market as 
early as last year ; and though she mav make the 
crop, yet, with an ordinary season, much of it must 
be a total loss. Again, all cotton planters know, 
that a seasonable, rainy year, is not favorable for a 
large crop, and that a crop in the grass from May to 
August, cannot mature as early, nor make so much, 
and that laige, pretty cotton, is always deceptive. 

I therefore conclude — the crop of '46 is more de- 
pendent on the latter part of this season than aily I 
ever saw ; that an early frost, with these constant 
rains, will cut the crop under two millions of bales ; 
and if the fall be very late and favorable, that we 
make the largest one that ever was made — ^butthe fall 
must be very late, because there is not a crop of 
early f^it, nor a fair show for a middling one ; our 
dependence then is for a late crop of fruit I 
would not be at all surprised if our crop dropped 
under two millions, which, with peace with Mexi- 
co, and no more experiments by tne Government of 
these U. S., will bring forward the most thrifty 
times we have seen for ten years. M. W. Philips. 

Ed%9ard*s Depdt, Miss., Aug. 9ih, 1846. 

DISEASES OF FOWLS. « 

A CoBRispoNDENT in your jolimal (p. 241 « 
current volume), who signs his name o., has 
thought proper to condemn my mode of curing 
fowls by a surgical operation. He says he has 
opened the crops of many hens, but never saved 
one. His modiLS operandi must have been wrong; 
for, from its simplicity, a child with a common pen- 
knife, could perform the operation. S. comes to 
the conclusion that, had I given my fowb plenty of 
lime and gravel, the case would not have happened. 
Now I contend that my fpwls had plenty of lime, 
graveU and fresh water. Consequentl]r, it could 
not have been that your correspondent intended'to 
lead your readers to believe tnat ay fowls had 
none, and had become crop-bound. Furthermore^ 
he says that he doubts wnether any fowl would 
swallow anything liable to obstruct the passage of 
the stomkch. If any one has any doubt of this, I 
can only affirm that the most apt thing that hens 
are liable to swallow, is dead particles of grassy 
which become matled, and create a stoppage. 

In conclusion, I would merely say, provide your 
hens with proper food— lime, charcoal, grave], and 
fresh water ; and if they get crop-bound, resort to 
the knife, as directed on page 142 of this volume. 
Keyport, N, /., Sept. 5th, 1846. H. T. Lloxp. 

Atmosphsrx ni^r thz Sea. — From various 
experiments made by the savans of J^urope, it has 
been ascertained that the atmosphere over -the sea 
contains less carbonic acid than that over the land ; 
that, when the sea is rou^h, and especially when 
the wind is violent, particles of sea- water,. in a 
state of great tenuity, float in the air, particularly 
on the coast where the waves break ; and that these 
particles are carried to greater or less distances, ao» 
cording to the violence of the wind, and the d^ree 
to which the sea is agitated. Hence the influence 
of sea-air upon the soil and vegetaticm in places 
near the sea. 
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DOMESTIC EDUCATION OF CATS. 

It has not been ascertaiiied at what period cats 
were first classed among domestic animals ; but as 
•this is of little consequence, I will endeavor to give 
some account of them from the time that their use- 
ful and amusing qualities brotight them into gene- 
ral notice, as forming a part of our household com- 
forts. The finest species of domestic cats are those 
called Angora, which are remarkable for size and 
strength of body, elegance of the head, softness of 
hair, and docile qualities, which rank them prece* 
dent as domestic cata. Every country has its pecu- 
liar species ;^-that of Tobolski is red; that of the 
Cape of Good Hope blue ; and those of China and 
Japan have pendent ears ; Fallas informs us, that 
in Russia the muzzle is small and pointed, and the 
tail six times as long as the body. 

At all times, cats have acquired some influence, 
indeed, may be considered lavorites with women. 
There were very severe laws enacted in Egypt 
against those who killed or even ill-treated this 
animal. They carried their notions so far as to be 

Suite ridiculous; for they actually worshipped 
lem as their gods^ made great lamentations at their 
death, and buried them (according to Herqdotus) 
with much pomp. In China, this animal is indulg- 
ed with a bed of down and silk, where it remains 
in a state of indolence, or lies at the feet of its mis- 
tress on a sofa, coverdi over like a child, decorated 
with a silver dollar on - its throat, and its ears 
adorned with ear-rings of jasper oi sapphire. The 
Turks have places made or rented for them, that 
they may be fed and attended to by servants en- 
fl;aged for the purpose. They enjoy a still happier 
life i;i France ; as faithful companions to their mis- 
tresses, they not only amuse them, but, by their 
gentleness and playful tricks, dispel enmt(. They 
seldom look you in the face, but obliquely. 

I have remarked that naturalists haVie not spoken 
much in favor of this animal, particularly Bufibn, 
who says, " that the cat may be considered as a 
faithless friend, brought under human protection to 
oppose a still more insidious enemy. It is» in fact, 
the only animal of this tribe whose service can 
more than recompense the trouble of education, and 
whose strength is not sufficient to make its anger 
formidable. Of all animals, when young, there is 
none more prettily playful than the kitten ; but it 
appears to <»iange this disposition as it grows old, 
snd the innate treachery of its kind begins to show 
itself; From bein^ naturally ravenous, education 
teaches it to disguise its appetite, and to seize the 
favorable moment for plunder. Supple, insinuat- 
ing, and artful, It has learned the art of concealing 
its intentions till it can put them in force ; when- 
ever the opportunity occurs, it directly seizes upon 
whatever it finds, nieff off with it, and renlains at a 
distance till it thinks its offence is forgotten.** 

The aversion cats have to anything like slavery 
or imprisonment is so great, tnat by means of it 
they may be forced to prompt obedience; but, 
under restraint, they are very different; though 
surrounded by food, when deprived of liberty, they 
abaadon the deaire of theft or prey, and literally die 



of languor and hunger. Lemeiy, after having put 
a cat into a cage, sidfered two or three mice to run 
through it. F^ss, instead of destroying them, only 
looked at them' with apparent indifference. The 
mice became more bold, and even attempted to pro- 
voke her ; however, it liad no effect, as she still re- 
mained quiet. Liberty being given her, her 
strength and voracity returned; so that, had the 
cage been open, the mice would soon have become 
her prey. They also fear severe chastisement, and 
therefore this may be considered the best means of 
enforcing obedience. It is related that the monks 
of the Isle of Cyprus instructed cats to drive away 
serpents which infested the island; and they suc<- 
ceeded so well, that in a short time they were re- 
lieved of the venomous reptiles. 

The effect that both sound and music have upon 
this animal is well known. 'I^cy, like dogs, may 
be made to answer the call of a wnistle. An inva- 
lid, who was confined to his room for some time, 
was much amused by this means, and with other 
proofs of the docility and sagacity of a favorite cat. 
Valmont de Bomare saw, at tne fair of St. Grermain, 
cats turned musicians, the performance being an- 
nounced by the title of the •* Mewing Concert." 
In the centre was an ape, beating time ; and on 
either side were the cats placed, with music before 
them on the stalls. At tne signal of the ape, they 
regulated their mewing to sad or lively strains. 
One of our celebrated naturalists assures us that 
they are capable of gratitude, und ipay be consi- 
dered faithful. 

After so many instances well known, why 
should so severe a sentence be passed upon these 
animals f It is said (without proof) that education 
has no effect upon their natural savageness; but I 
cannot imagine why this should be asserted, when 
we notice how quietiy a eat will obey its mistress, 
and remain by her side most of the day, if required; 
will run when it is, called, and appear unsettied and 
unhappv during the absence of its protectress ; and 
how delighted when she returns, as it proves by its 
caresses, not acting from dissimulation or cunmng. 
When cats have attained these social habits, they 
will retain them till their death ; and thus brought 
up, they lose their inclination for mice and rats, and 
are devoted to those who are attached to them. 
From all that can be said, this conclusion may be 
drawn, that the more pains are bestowed upon edu- 
cating them, the less mey show of their natural wild 
state. — Magazine of Natural Histortf, 

To MAKE Kitchen YEosTAnus tender. — 
When peas, French beans, and similar productions, 
do not boil easily, it has usually been imputed to 
the coolness of the season, or to the rains. Thiv 
popular notion is erroneous ; the difficulty of boiU 
ing them soft arises from a superabundant quantity^ 
of gypsum imbibed during thMr nowth. To 
correct this, throw a small quantitv of sub-carbon- 
ate of soda into the pot along with the vegetables, 
tile carbonic acid of which will seize upon the 
lime in the gypsum, and free the legumes, «c., from 
its influence. — From the French. 

Crust on Boilers, &p. — Potatoes and flour will 
prevent the incnistation of boilers and ketties. 
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RUMINATION, OR CHEWING THE CUD. 

Ths process of obewing the cud is always 
connected with a complicated stomach, excepting 
individual instances, as in man and the kangaroo, 
there beinr at least four distinct chambers, the 
structure of each of which is very difierent. 
^ The first, which is similar to the crop or craw of 
birdsy is termed the paunch, and serves by its heat 
and somewhat scanty moisture, to prepare the 
herbage for farther change. It is situated on the 
left side, and lined wiUi a rough membrane studded 
with small flat projections. It is inferred to have a 
rotatory jnotion, from the round masses of hair, 
called Sezoar stones, frequently found in it, arising 
from the union of hairs lidced off, from time to 
time, by the animal when cleaning itself, and said, 
without proof, to be miraculously medicinal. In 
the chamois, Uie bezoar stones appear to consist of 
vegetable matter. 

The second is termed the honeycomb bag, king's 
hood, or bonnet, is mudi smaller than the pauncn, 
and is situated on the right of the lower end of the 
gullet, which opens in common into it and into the 
paunch. On the inside a number of shallow cells« 
like those of a honeycomb, are formed by a project- 
ing membrane, and tne whole is lined with a rough 
scarf skin continuous with that ol the gullet and 
paunch. 

The third is the lonallest of the four, and is 
named the many-plies, because the icher surface 
rises up into a great many folds, one above the 
other, amounting to about forty in the sheep, and 
about one hundred in the ox, and covered with a 
rouffh scarf skin. Some of these folds project 
farther than others, there being first two long ones 
on each side, and within these* two shorter, and so 
on. The smallest of them, between the opening 
from the honeycomb bag, are puckered, so as to 
act as a valve between this mird chamber and 
the fourth. 

The fourUi, which is exclusively the digestive 
stomadk, aceordiuff to Dr. Carus, is' called the ren- 
net bag, or red. Here, as in the simple stomachs of 
beasts of prey, we find no lining (A scarf 8kin» 
which goes no farther than the mauY-plies ; but a 
soft mucous membrane, which has tne property of 
curdling milk, and that of the calf is used lor this 
purpose in cheese-making. 

It is important to observe, that,, from the inlet of 

Se nauncn or first stomach, from the termination 
tne gullet, near the junction of the second and 
third stomachs, there runs to the third stomach a 
poove, which I shall call the cud-duct, with the 
first stomach on its left, and the second on its right 
This cud-duct has thick prominent margins, which 
can b6 brought to meet so as to form a tube, and 
constitute a continuation of the gullet across the 
lecond into the third stomach. TboB duct was as- 
certained by M. Flonrens to remain always open, 
even when the gullet inlet of the first stomach was 
dosed. 

When an oz or a sheep first swallows grass or 
other herbage, it passes chiefly into the paunch, but 
both partly, imnudiatdy ana suamsimy, into the 



second stomach; but, in the instance of liquids, 
such as broth, a portion always passes into each of 
the four stomachs tmmediatetyt the only openinr 
into the third stomach being very struct, and 
capable, also, of bein^ quite closed* so a^ to prevent 
the passage of anything coarse. The reason why 
liquids pass into tne third and fourth stomachs is, 
that unless the guDet-inlet into the first stomach is 
expanded by a morsel of solid food, the cud-duct is 
more open to receive the liquid, and, for the saniie 
reason, the cud -duct is prevented* by the expansioii 
of the gulletpinlet, from admitting solid food. 

In the process of common vomiting, the contents 
of the stomach are, by the action of the midribs 
and the muscles of the bellv, ejected in a mass ; but 
in chewing the cud, Uiere is only a small rounded 
pellet brought up into the mouth, so that the process 
IS in this very diflerent from vomiting. Bourgelat 
denied the existence of the pellet, and Daub^ton 
says it is formed by the second stomach, hf. 
Flourens ascertained, beyond all question, that the 
pellet or cud (whidi is only a different way of 
spelling quid) is detached from the mass of aliment 
in the paunch, by the latter contracting and pressing 
the mass upwards towards the adjacent inlets of the 
paunch, the raanv-plies, and the cud-duct, which 
seize and detach^ trom it a portion about an inch in 
diameter. The apace, also, which these several ad- 
jacent inlets enclose, being round, and its walls in 
motion, the ]^et is thereby rounded, and at length 
pushed up into the gullet, and returned to the 
mouth. ' 

It is very remarkable, that, during the formation 
of the pellet, a very copious flow of spittle takes 
place from the mouth down the gullet, without 
which the pellet, whieh.is radier dry at first, could 
not easily^ brought up. The second stomach, 
also, has, by its-contraction, the opposite open cells 
brought into contact, so as to form a series of shut 
cells; an admirable provision for preventing the 
fluids, always more or less present here, from being 
brought up along with the pellet 

The pellet* when returned to the mouth, is 
minutely chewed and reduced to a half fluid pulp, 
which, on being swallowed, is not solid enough to 
force open the idways shut inlet ol the paunch, 
and consequently enters the always open inlet of 
the cud-duct, and passes to the third stomach, from 
which it is forwarded to the fourth. The account 
of this process hy Blumenbach, adopted by our 
British pnysiologists, is grossly erroneous. 

In consequence of this complicated process, ani- 
mals which chew the cud can digest more eflectu- 
ally than those which do not, such as the horse, it 
being common for the latter to pass corn quite undi- 

gested, a drcumstance that rarely happens with 
orned cattle ; and hence it is well known to gra- 
ziers, that one-third less will be enough for an 
ox than for a horse or an ass. According, how- 
ever, to the recent experiments of De Dombasle 
and Biot, this will depend, in the case, at least, of 
roots, such as carrots or potatoes, upon boiling, so 
as to break the globular crust enveloping the nu- 
trient matter, which the stomach cannot weU efleet 
This matter, formeriy called amidine from its oc- 
curring in starch, has been termed by M. Biot 
I dextrine^^Proftswr IUmm, 
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FOREIGN AQRIOULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the steamer Cambria, we are in 
receipt of our foreign joumale up to September 4th. 

Makkkts. — jiiha were in greater request. Cotton 
had advanced fully |d. per }b., with large sales. The 
stock on hand at Liverpool on the Ist of Septe^^Tt 
was 744,000 bales, a^nst 034,000 same time Tut 
year. Beef an advance of 6s. per tierce, with a UAx' 
stock on hand. J\frk had improved. Lard, the same. 
C%«cw, quick of sale with a hght stock on hand. But- 
titf little doing. jPftnir, an Mvance of 6d. per barrel. 
Indian Com had risen 3s. per <|uarter. Naval Storety a 
slight advance in Tar. This article was scarce in 
market. Bke^ an advance. ThUow^ brisk. Thbaceo, 
a moderate demand. Wbolt United States, little on 
hand, and no recent transactions to quote. 

JHbk^.— The Bank of JSngland has reduced the rate. 
of interest to 3 per cent. This has given an increased 
activity to business, and slightly advanced the price 
ofstocks. 

ThM Weather had been fovorable for the completion 
of the harvest 

Tkz Cro]^ were gathered, and Wheat turns out an 
lyerage yield; Oats, the same; the Potato crop, 
owin^ to the lot, a great failure. The crops on the 
Continent, especially in France, are rather snort than 
otherwise, so that Great Britain will haye to look to 
the United States for her chief supplies in Provisions. 
Hus will be a great boon to the American firmer the 
ensuios year. 

2b Sxchange hiptn. — We have one word to say to 
such of our contemporaries as are in the habit of 
cop3ring our foreign summary, which is this : we shall 
eaq>ect them hereafter to sive credit to this paper for 
it, as well as the Foreign Journals ; for said Journals 
cost us no small sum per annum, and the condensa- 
tions from them giye us a great deal of extra labor. It 
if, therefore, no more than just that we should also 
have credit for the same. 

importation of Qram, — The quantity of wheat im- 
ported during the past yea^ has not oeen so great as 
in 1845, but that entexed for home consumption is 
much f;reater— fully 2,000,000 (jiULrters. The import 
of Indian com is nearly wii tme» greater this year 
than during the same period of 1845. Of wheat meal 
or flour there ^has been an enormous increase in the 
•nriyals from foreign countries. A laise quantity of 
Indian meal has also been importea this season, 
which forms no part of the returns in 1845 ; a small 
quantity appears to have been imported in 1844. Of 
tne total quantity of crain taken into consumption 
during the period already stated in 1845, was 543,808. 
and in 1840, 2,301,949 quarters, and of flour and mealj 
07,847 cwt were taken for a like purpose ; in 1846, 
the quantity had increased to 2,197,554 cwt 

The Scarcity of JppU$ and other fruits in England 
this year wil( we expect, afford to the American cul- 
tivator of apples an opportuni^ of exporting that 
article to this country to some advantage. 

importatiom of RroviiionM into Oreat Britain, — This 
trade has already received an important impetus by 
the late measures of commercial reform. The im- 
port of bacon 'during the six months ending Jul;|r5, 
1846, is nearly one hundred times greatw thui during 
the same period of 1845. Salted beef more than 
doable ; firesh beef 150 times greater ; hams are also 
more than double : and in salted and fresh poik there 
is also a considerable increase, but not anything like 
the others. The importation of cheese has not in- 
creased during the &st year; but, notwithstanding 
the competition of foreign countries, the value of 
English cheese has not soerely been maintained^ but 
amSderably advanced. For example— in 1843 the 
quantity of foreign cheese importea was only 63,497 
ewt. In that year, in the Wiltshke martlets in August, 



the price obtained by the large dairy farmer was 458. 
the cwt In the present year the quantity of foreign 
cheese imported has been 113,428 cwt, and the price 
obtained in the Wiltshire markets during the last 
month has been no less than 60s. the cwt. The total 
quantity of provisions, which includes bacon, beef 
salted and fresh, and pork, imported from January 5 to 
^uly 5, in 1845, was 70,311 cwt,* and during the same 
penod of 1846, 123,230 cwt^^Mroprait Timet. 
' Nourithing Qm&ty of different Vegetable Subetancdt 
reckone4faom tke amoiuU of Nitrogen contained in them ; 
by E. N. HoRSFORD, of Albany, New York, U. S^ 
(AnnaL der Chem. und Pharm., yo]. Iviii., p. 166.)— 
This is a very able research conducted in the labora- 
tory of Prof. Liebig by the author, who appears to 
have devoted much time and care to tiie analyses. 
Besides simply estimating the amount of carbon, hy- 
dro|pen, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, and ashes in the 
various vegetable substances that passed through his 
hand^ the proportion of vegetable azotized substances 
contained in each one is also laid down : this is cal- 
culated from the amount of nitrogen and the known 
composition of these principles as made out by MiU- 
der, Seheerer and others. 

The following is the statement of the nutritive value 
ofsomeofthe substance alluded to in the extensive 
table accompanying the memoir. Wheat Is taken as 
the standard, anid the numbers in the table represent 
how many parts of the conesponding vegetable are 
equal to 100 of wheat 
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B)tatoei.-^We must again draw the attention of our 
correspondents to the Importanee of not coming to 
hasty conclusions respecting this important matter 
It is the worst xind of trifling to pretend ti&at this, that, 
or the other little experiment has secuied a crop, 
when we are only just at the beginnint[ of the eod. 
We must therefore decline to sive insertion to a laife 
number of representations which oim have no vatiM, 
and which their writen would regret to see on recoid 
hereafter. To imagine that planting shallow, or 
planting deep, earthing up or letting it alone, and fifty 
more such crotchets, can have any effect, is worse 
than absurd ; it ii mischieyous, ibr it tends to niilead 
unreasoning minds^— Oord. Ckrpn, 

Potato Asd^Seeds produced by lieahhy plants fimm 
which the tuben haye been removed, and the flowers 
hybridized, is, perhaps, the best ; but large ripe plume 
coUeoted from the healthiest plants wUl answer 
equally well. They may be spread on a dry loft until 
they become shrivelled, and then mixed with twice 
their bulk of fine peat or sand, turning the whole over 
occasionally until the pulp becomes dry and mixed 
with the peat or sand, \a which the seeds will keep 
good for lour or fiye years. The plan of washing tfa« 
seed out of the shrivelled plum, and thoroughly drying 
it, also answera perfectly ; and. suspended in bags m 
a dry situation, it will keep gooa for a long time, more 
especially if the sUm^ has not been too much rubbed 
off in the opention of washing. Care must be tsken, 
however, to ttep it from mice, as they an fond of it^ 
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Importation of Seed$, Pkmtij ^tr. — The seeds saved in 
England, in the current year, are generally to be par- 
chased in London in the months of November and 
December; consequently, those months are the best 
for making purchases for exportation. 

Unew steit are not procurable (which is sometimes 
the case), the followins brief notes of the period for 
which seeds retain, under proper care, their vegetative' 
powers, may serve as a general guide :— 

Cabbage tribe ; four years. 

Leguminous culinary vegetables , one year. 

Beet J ten years. Turnip j four years. 

Carrot and parsnip , one year. Badish , two yem, 

Scononera , two years. Onion tribe , two years. 

Spinage , four years. Celery , ten years. 

Lettuce , three years. Mustard , four years. 

Tarragon j four years. Sonrel , seven years. 

Parsley , six years. Dill and fennel , five yean. 

Chervil , six years. Hyssop , six years. 

Sweet herbs in general ; two years. Rhnbarb ; 
one year. 

Cucumber, melon, and congeners ; ten years. 

The following instructions will tend to obviate dis- 
appointments in the transmission of seeds, trees, &c., 
if strictly attended to : — 

Seeds — for exportation, must be new, perfectly 
ripened, and well dried, and cleared from all impuri- 
ties, and to be packed in brown paper or canvass oags, 
and on board snip to be exposed to a current x>f air. If 
the quantity is so large as to require the outer pack- 
age to be a cask or box, these should be perforatcKl for 
the admisnon of air, but of a size to exclude vermin. 
Thdse boxes or casks are better for being kept on deck, 
exposed as little to the sun as possible j or if stowed 
below, it should be as convenient of access to them, as 
possible, in order to give them an occasional airing on 
deck. [Seeds have b^n soccessfuHy preserved through 
Ions voyages in glass bottles hermetically sealed. E o .] 
In long voyages seeds should never be stowed in 
the hold. 

Bulbs such as' onions, or tubers, as in potatoes, 
should be carefully dried, and of rare or desirable spe- 
cies, each bulb or tuber should be wrapped up singly, 
in coarse brown paper, each species m packets by 
themselves, and pWed in close wooden ^ases, care- 
fully oBditdtHgrnr; these packages require less atten- 
tion than those containing seeds, but they must not be 
placed deep in the hold oia ship, for fermentation will 
take place, and atotal decay of the bulbs ensue. 

Fruit Trtt» altFoihtr diddMotu IVect, are fit for export 
on the fall of the leaf, when they are to be taken up, 
the longer roots shortened, and the heaids shortened 
also, for the convenience of package, az^d the roots 
coated with a tenacious clay puddle, of the thickness 
of cream, and which must be allowed to dry on the 
roots ; each tree should be numbered with a leaden 
tally, fixed securely to the stem with copper wire ; the 
trees are then to be closely stowed in strong wooden 
cases, and made tight, to the total exclusion of air. 
Moss is sometimes used to fill up the spaces between 
the trees, but is not necessary. Maiden trees are the 
best for this mode of package, and of forest trees, those 
wiUi stems one inch thick at least Upon the arrival 
of the trees at their destination, after unpacking, their 
roots must be soaked in water for 24 hours, and after 
planting they will reauire shade and water to be ap- 
plied conformable to the season. On a long passage 
the packages to be treated as those of the bulbs. 

Avr^rtm TVees cmd Shrubs to be taken up on the 
immediate periodical maturity of the leaf, and which 
are, before packing as above, to be cut off from the 
•terns with a sharp instrument j in evergreens, it is 
better, if possible, to select such as have no leaves on 
the lower and reserved pa^t of the stem. The pine 
and fir tribe most be introduced by seed. 



N. B. Seeds, bulbs, or plante, must be. keiit in seim* 
rate packages, or the premature decay of either will 
destroy or seriously damage the whole. And the 
smaller the packages of seeds, the greater will be the 
certainty of success, as they can be placed in the £a- 
bi^ftf ships with less inconvenience, and"* are more 
reflHy carried on deck for occasional airing. — Southtm 
Jlfrican Abntmac, 

ihsrabilUy of the Wood of ihs Locust-trtL— The fol- 
lowing hotes relative to the duration of the locust 
wood (Robinia psiud-aeaeia), have been made by M. 
Pepin, Janlin du Roi, Paris : — A number of trees were 
felled that had been planted from 40 to 46 j^ears ; but 
not more than one in five of those wheelwrights who 
came to purchase appreciated sufficiently the locust, 
the others preferring elin. Ultimately^ the locust was 
sold to the person who knew its value, at one-third 
higher price than the elm. The purchaser found that 
spokes made of the wood in question lasted two sets 
of felloes, and wem likely to answer for a third. 
Under equal circumstances of wear and tear, spokes 
made or locust wood were perfectly sound, whilst 
those of oak required to be replaced. M. Pepin farr 
ther states that the ends of locust gate-posts which 
had been in the soil for upwards of 40 years were still 
not decayed. This sort of wood employed as feet, or 
supporte, for chests made of oak, proved sound, 
altnough ihe oak planks in contact with them had 
been tbrice renewed ; but oak supporte decayed 
simultaneously with the oak -planks composing the 
chests. . Vine props of locust wood are greatly es- 
teemed. — Gard. Cmron. 

Plants Diseased in Jamaica, — There has been a dis- 
ease among the cocoes for more than two years in this 
island \ to the eye, the leaves and head appear sound, 
yet on breaking they prove rotten and unfit for plant- 
ing ; of which I hear the negroes complaining, as it 
forms a principal article of their general provisions. 
The yam season has not yet commenced, so little can 
be said of them ; but complaints are made that th« 
plantain-trees are beginning to show disease. The 
mangoes are failing generally in this, district, which 
may partly be accounted for by the droughty as also the 
bad appearance of the bread-fruit A gentleman 
lately pointed out to me several pimento-trees, which 
have become completely blightea, though I have not 
heard as yet of such being the case elsewhere. The 
potato-murrain has been truly dedgnated mysterious, 
and if such unusual diseases appear in the vegetable 
kingdom throughout various parts of the globe^ it ma^ 
rationally create alarm- that some malignant agoncy is 
abroad, probably through the intervention of the atmo 
sphere. — Ibid, 

Potatoes Sprouting j%atti.-^There appears to be an 
excited and unnatural state of vegetation in the earlj 
growths of the potato this year, which before its am- 
val at maturity forces out its sprouts or buds, upon 
which fresh tubers are formed, and these in turn emit 
their embryo shoots, and exhibit the strange pheno- 
menon of a young growing crop keeping pace with Its 
parent stock, or, as I may say, three eeneiations of 
tubers growing from the same stem, 1 have by me 
now a potato nearly full grown, to which are attached 
by stronff shoots four lesser ones, the size of large 
green walnuts, and a very ereat number of young 
ones just formed, no larger than fuU-^wn peas, but 
all in a most healthy condition, and it is curious to 
note that in one instance the bud of the parent tuber, 
before it luid perfected its young stem, shot out (so to 
speak), upon the other side, and there formed a fresh 
stem or tuber, giving the appearance of two young po- 
tatoes hanging by a chain oelow each other from the 
parent one. I may add that where this singular fea* 
ture exhibits iteel^ I can trace no symptoms of dis- 
ease.-<-'/6u2* 
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CaLTiVATioH or Flax ; the Fatteninff of Cattle 
with Native Produce; Box-feeding: and Sommer- 

r2ing. B7 John Warnes, Esq. London: Clowes 
Sons, Stamford Street. Pp. 321, 8vo. Through 
the politeness of Mr. Henry Coleman, we have re- 
ceived a copy of this able and well-written work, 
which, it is to be regretted, cannot be republished in 
this country entire. For the bene£t of our readers, 
however, who are interested in the flax cause, we pro- 

Sose, hereafter, to publish in our columns, in a con^ 
ensed form, a series of articles from this treatise, 
whicn we hope will receive an attentive perusal. 

VCSTIOXS OF THB NATUBAlf HiSTO&T OF CrBA- 

TiON j with a Seq^uel by the same Author, and an 
Appendix containing an Article from the North Bri- 
tish Review. New York : Wiley & Putnam, 161 
Broadway. Pp.496, 12mo. Price 75 cents. A gene- 
ral notice of this work having been given at page 70. 
vol. 4, of the Agriculturist, we are now only called 
upon to notice the fourth edition, greatly amended by 
the author, and the " Explanations." That a work, 
like the present, should have raised a vast number of 
admirers on one hand, and a host of antagonists on 
the other, is nojnore than could be expected. Indeed, 
that the author is open on all sides to criticism, is 
abundantly apparent to any one who will examine 
the work witn reference to such points of detail as 
may be most familiar to himself. It is therefore sup* 
prising that the opponents of the peculiar opinions set 
forth in this remancable volume, if they are not true, 
should not have been able to adduce a more powerful 
array of arguments, founded on iacts, against this 
** nameless author." ~ He contends that no specific 
creation has ever taken place : but that the Almighty 
has commanded matter to ooey certain laws, whicn 
have been in operation from the beginning; that the 
oSect of these self-acting laws has been the produc- 
tion by successive degrees of completeness of our 
globe and all that it contains ; that they are still in 
operation as they always have been, and that they 
will continue to act to the end of time. 

Admitting this theory to be correct, it would follow 
that new and more perfect species of plants and ani- 
mals must have been successively appearing since 
life was first infused into matter by the willof the 
Creator ; that jaces in like manner nave disappeared, 
and have been succeeded by others (as geological evi- 
dence conclusively proves) ; that new species are still 
appearing on the face of tne globe ; and that, finally, 
man himself will disappear, to be succeeded by beings 
more perfect in their nature, and more nearly allied to 
angels. This, in the opinion of the author of the 
'^ vestiges," is a more philosophical way of account- 
ing for the appearance of new races of living things 
than to assume that ev^rj new form of plants and ani- 
mals is produced by the special and direct interven- 
tion of the Almiehty ; and, he adds, " in a more rever- 
ential way." The weakest point, however, in this 
theory unfortunately consists in the absence of proof 
that new species are still appearing on the earth. - The 
author ougnt to produce evidence of it, if the views he 
entertains are just, or his theory f&Us ; for, the law of 
creation which he assumes to rule the universe must 
i€, and hat hten, eeatdeuly in action from the beginning of 
time, and ecui know no paiuee! 

LscTuaxs TO Youno Msif, on Various Important 
Subjects. By Henry Ward Beecher, Indianapolis, la. 
JkrUh Thamani^ Salem, Ms. John P. Jewett & Co., 
and Saxton & Miles, 305 Broadway, New York. Pp. 
951, ]2mo. Price 62^ cts. This excellent little work 
is so widely circulated and generally known, that any 



further encomium of ours would seem useless. All 
we can say, is, if there are any young men in our 
highly-favored country who have not read it^ let not 
another week pass over their heads without being fully 
acquainted with its contents. 

A Catalog UK of Valuable Standard Wosks, 
in the Several Departments of General Literature. 
N«w York, Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff st pp. 9a 
12mo. This new Catalogue, having been constructed 
with a view to the especial use of persons desirous of 
forming or enriching their Liteiary Collections, aa 
well as principals of District Schools and Seminaries 
of Learning, who may not possess any reliable means 
of forming a true estimate of any production, com- 
mends itself to all such by its novel feature of includ- 
ing bibliographical, explanatory, and critical notices. 
Forwent of such ud, a large p6rtion of the reading 
community remain ignorant of the vast wealth of our 
accumulated literary stores, an acquaintance with 
which must ever be regarded as an essential element, 
both in the progress of social advancement and in in* 
dividual refinement and happiness. It mav be as well 
to add, that the valuable collection described in this 
Catalogue combines the two-fold advantages of great 
economy in price and neatness, often great elegance of 
typomphical exeeutipn, in many instances the rates 
of publication being scarcely one-sixth of those of simi- 
lar issues in Europe. Copies of this Catalogue may 
be obtained, free of expense, by application to the 
Publishers personally, or by letter, post-paid. 

A NEW IJmXVSRSAL AMD CbITICAL DiCTIOHAftY, 

of the English Lanpage, by Joseph E. Worcester, 
The Dictionary of Johnson as corrected and enlaiged 
by Todd, and Walker's Critical Pronouncing Diction- 
ary, have been made, in some degree, the basis of this 
work ; but the words found in those dictionaries have 
been caiefuUy revised, with regard to their orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, definition, &c. ; and a great part 
of them, especially such as relate to the arts and sci- 
ences, have been defined entirely anew. To the words 
found in Todd's Johnson, nearly 27,000 words have 
been added, and for these words authorities areffiveD. 
The work contains a much improved edition of Walk- 
•or's key to the j)ronunciation of Classical and Scrip- 
ture Proper Names ; and to Walker's Vocabulary 
about 3000 classical names have been added. It also 
comprises a pronouncing Vocabulary of about 4000 
modem geographical names. The several vocabula- 
ries are computed to contain upwards of 106,000 
words. Boston: Wilkins, Carter and Co. pp. 9M, 
large 8vo. For sale by Saxton & Miles, 205 Broad- 
way, New York. Price $3 50. 

6reat attention h^ been bestowed on pibnuncia^ 
tion ; and with regard to words of various, doubtful, 
or disputed pronunciation, the authorities for the va- 
rious modes are exhibited ; so that this dictionary will 
show the re^er in what manner these words are pro- 
nounced by all the most eminent English Orthoemsts. 
The granunatical forms and inflections of words uave 
been given more fhlly than ever before in any Eng- 
lish Dictionary; ana brief critical notes on the or- 
thography, the pronunciation, the grammatical form 
and construction, and the peculiar, technical,, local. 

Srovincial and American uses of words are scattered 
iroughout the volume. The design has been -to give 
the greatest quantity of useful matter in the most con- 
deuMd form, and to specify, as far as practicable, au- 
thorities in doubtful and disputed cases. 

A Gbnxral Indxx to the First Srriss of 
XLix. Volumes of SilUman's American Journal of Sci- 
ence and Arts, will be published at the earliest mo- 
ment, consistent with its accurate pieparation. Com- 
plete Sets of the First Series of this excellent Journal, 
fifty volumes, including dxe Index, will soon be oflfored 
for sale. 
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AQRICULTURAL imiKMOVt* 9 «XJU> AIVUU, 

13B CBAFEL BTKKBT, NEW IIAVEH, CT. 
Dnl«r iB AcricDtmnl ImpleiHali ud IbchlMi, Onw, fMd> 
Qnlo, Birt, Mid KowM Biidi.Tiw, PUaU,ke. 

AQEMTS FORTHEAMERIOAN AORIOULTUIUVT 
P.Tlo^MdcB. 

Dr.a.E.BMd 

Alhmi.fr. r. ~ .K.H.PBB. 
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DUTCHEM AQRIOULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

Loc»tMl twelve miles out of the TUlafe of Poaghkeepeiey on 
the *< Wilkinson Praminm Fium," In the Western Valley of 
• UakM Vale, Oatehew County. 

The Winter Beaslon of this Inttltntlon conmeneet the first 
Thursday of October ; the Suouner Session the first Thnisday 
of A|iriL. 

The Courw of Studies in this Institution is such as to slTe the 
■tadeni every Ihdiity for acquiring a most thorough knowledge of 
Scjentific and Practical Apriculture, with the use of the oest 
modem improved Implements ; a select Fanner's library, with 
Bumerons Airicultnnl Feitodlcals, and instmctlOB in all the col- 
Satenl bnnches* 

There will be Regular Lectures, of which t^ students will 
make abstracts, to serve both as ezamlfiations ^Bm eieictoes in 
eomposillon, delivered on ^^ 

Technical Mineralogy-^tmlied to Rural Economy, Commeioe, 
Chemistry, Mining, ana Architecture— illustrated by Mineralogi- 
cnl Cabinet and excursions for observation. 

Practical Botany— applied to Horticulture. Veterinary Hedletne, 
Rural and Domestic Beonomy— Illustrated by living specimens 
nd exewslons for observation. 

Zoology— applied to Rural Economy, Oommeroe, and Haan- 
ftetwes— Ulusonted by living suUects, skeletaos, iec The 
Zoonie course will commence with the Hone. 

Natural Philosophy and Agricultural Chemlstry-411nstnted by 
•fikient Experiments, by FroC S. £, Haakel, uaeof the Van 
Rcnnselaer Institute, of Twf. 

Uathematics, In'all their branches an thoroughly taught 

A practical nowledge of the Modem languages is ensured by 
Weekly Lectures, Discussions, Omtions, Essays, and Conversa- 
tions in them. 

The soil of the Farm embraces n neat variety, and is well 
adapted to Experimental Farming. Its location is pleasant and 
iMalthAil-^tfae buildingextenstve and commodious. 

Fee for the YearfsOO^ peyable aemi-annuaUy, in advnc# 
which includei Tuttioo, Beaxd, with beds and lieddlBg, TOilet 
Furniture, Washtng, Mending, FueL and Lights. 

^I*r Faimors. Pupils Ikom other flehoois. or other eltlaBM de- 
ilnNis of aWimding each or any Couiee or Lectufes, can obtain 
Adokisslon Tickeu by applying to the Principal ; «r a Blngle 
GoQiselbr $5. or f3 per Course where they attend two or more- 
payable in aavanoe. Extensive aecommodattons fiw Hones an 
provided. 

This Institution Is under the patronage of the Am. Ag^ Asoeln- 
tlon, the Ffennen* dub of tne American institute, and the 
Dutchess Ag. Society. 

8^- Address JOHN WILB3MB0N, Principal Dntehev 
Ag. Institutq^ Ponghkeepsle, Dntchees Co, N. T. 

Referencea.*— Board of the Americtn Institute. 

Board of the American Agrfcultunl Asiociattop. 

Eev .L.M . Vincent, New York. 

Frofessnr Cyras Maaoo, 

Zebedee Cook Esq., *< 

Dr. C. H. P. HcLellaa, Principal of the Pooghheepele Female 
Academy. 

Chas.6arUett, A.M., Principal Colleglato School, Po*keepsie. 

Wm. A. Davies, Esq^ President of the Fvmen* and ManuflbC- 
torers* Bank. 

Matthew J. Myan, Eso, PneUent of the MerchaMs* Bask. 

Rev. Abm. PouMmus, Hopewell^ Datehen Oowty. 

H. O. Ludlow, Ponghkeepels^ <* •* 

8. Maadevllle, La Grange. « *« 

John Van Wyek, Mhi., New Hambni^. ■' 

»■ "■ ^' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ^ ' __ ^ ' ' ' . " ' ' 

807BBIOR STBAWBBBMT VLMMTM. 

The Bubserlfaen have now ready fiir delivery fhim their garden 
at Astoria, L. L, several thrasands of the beet Strawberry planoi 
In cnltlvattoa, and among them a limited stock of anew and nn- 
lurpessed American Beeidllng, called ** Jfortk^t VUtorg," raised 
by an Intelligent practical gardener In the eonnury, and which ftr 
fltef fiavor, and grtatprodMet^ Is not surpassed by any fbmlpi or 
domestic variety ai p w s en t known. We have tested its quali- 
ties for two seasons, and assert with confidence, and warrant, as 
stated. Price 91 par docen— the plants strongly rooted, three In 
a pot, which can be divided and planted out immediately, the 
n n se at moist season being highly mvonble m their rooting firmly 
in die ground. 

Also Ml^efB Botton PhUj t^ per doaen- Jhcitf* (of Phila- 
delphia) PriM, tS pw dosettr-Arnesn AU00 Momds^ ft per 
donn, very early and fine— Friers Ro9«U, |8 per doneii— 
BHtiak Qssm, f3 per 100— JftQfea*« Etiia, $3 per 100— tfahr 
last is a superior variety, good bearer, and of exquisite pine flavor 
—extra fine.^Frla4;« JUheit <Tavs). 91.50 per dosen— Ffoforia, 
$S per 100, one of the verr best in cultivation— /own, fi per 
dnien, fine new sort— Aeamvlsne, 91 par doaen, with several 
other sorto, but those named above an among the best. All the 
above en in pots, strongly rooted, and making runners, a much 
better mode than hastuy takiaf up and planting out, .as the 
pUnM having ttttle stability in themselves, and an killed by a 
elagle day's expoeun to the sun ; this is why so many ikU to grow. 

Alto 8eHA Fms AppU er Crimaon Cms, an unrivalled^ sent, 
posMOssing every good quality, 98 per nOr-canftilly ttansplaated 
ftom the bed. and wall peeked. J. M. THORBifRN ^ CO., 

15 John Street. 



FOR 8ALE. 

A Farm of 985 acres, in Flshkill, Dutchess County. It is ona 
of the ehoieest sections in the County. The Farm is partly of 
high Itanestone land, and with some rich alluvial meadows lying 
along the Matteawan Creek. The buildings an new and exten- 
sive— the fences all good— and the soil in fine oondltion. In- 
creased production can be obtained flrom inexhaustible supplies 
of muck and lUueetone on the farm. It lies 6 miles fbom the 
Hudson River; which with the vlllagea, mills, and fltctoilee 
around, %fibnl near and abundant market. 

To agenUeman, the beauty of this part of the country, and the 
variety of scenery, make it a deslmble country residence. 

For Ihrthor partlcuhurs addmss (pos^paid} William Van Wyek, 
PonghkeepMb, Dutcben County, New York. 

September, ISM. sit 



NEW YORK AQR10ULTURAI. WAREHOUSE. 

Just rscelved.a ftw of Bryan's eelebnied Pnmlum Fanninff 
MUls. Price (torn 981 to fML 

Also a laifs supply qf Sinclair's, Thorn's, Stevens*, and Eto- 
vay*s Stalk, Stnw, and Hay Cutters* Price flrom 98 to 910. 

Cora Shellen of all pattorns, ftom 97 to 950. 

Burr Stone Mills, of various patterns, ftom 18 to M inch stones. 
Price ftom fSSto 9100. 

ImpcDved Horse Powers, Ross's. Wamn*s, Trimble's, and 
TapUn's— Aleo Wheeler's celebrated Railway Power. 

Threshen of diflbnnt patterns, with or without Sepamtois. 

Pitt's and Sinclair's Cora and Cob Clrushers. PMw 930. 

Com Shellen^ with MHl attached Ifar grinding. Price 918. 

Clover and Sugar Mills, and Root Cutters. 
' Buggies, Nourse dt Mason's celebnted Cenm-dnught Plows, 
of all panans and siies. 

New Yorlrcbieap Bouthera Plows, made up by Patent Machi- 
nery, of beet White Oak timber, and flrst-nUe quality of castings, 
consisting of the toUovvIng pattens :— 

" 18 
Ocn. 

No.8,M dcCo. . 
« t,M.ltCa 
•* 4.M.lfcCo. 
* Ih Dntcher'f . 

" r Ditto. 

Nos. 18, 10^ 80^ 81, Miner &t Horton'f. 

Csat^nsB for all the above, at very low prices. 
Also Inyer's Improved rremlum Bermn Plows, made tip la a 
superior manner. . A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.T. 

" .1 ■ I ■ - i^ ^ I. ■ ,1 I I ■ . 

CXnOCBBOIAL aABDBN AHD mJBSEBT 

or 
PjIRSONS ^ CO^ PLZTSBmc^EAR SEW YOHtC* 

Tho Proprieton of this Establishment aracoastantly tnereaaimi 
their stock, which now coven nearlv#mty acres of gniuiL 
and includes every desirable varletrlMMvit and Omuneatai 
Tnee, Shrube, Roaea, Vines, dec 

Their poss e isl o n of specimen grouBSttie testing of avery 
vailaty of ftuit they cultivate, aobidslHPIMased Ibeilltlee Ar 
the attainment of comotness. They WShM also caU attention to 
their large assortment of F\oielgn Gmpes/feme sevAity vailetlea 
of which they an flvltiaf anikr glass. 

To vendere, and those who pnrehasa hi laiyquantitlas, Itt^ 
ml discounts will be made. 

catalogues can be Obtained /rejKt, of the Ptopiiatan by mail, 
of Parsonsib lAWfenee.No. fo Phw Street, or of A. B. Allan, 
187 WaterStreet, New Yoifc. 

PERUVIAN QUANO AT RBDUOED PRI0E8. 

The subscriber keeps this superior fbrtlUaer eonetaatiy on 
hand for sale, la bags, bamis, half barrels, and kegs. It comes 
dfaaetflramthe Acent of the Peravlan Company, and Is wananted 
fsnulne and of a fbit mte quality. 

Five tons and over. .8 cents per lb. 

One ton and under five tons 81-8 do. 

Half a ton and under one ton 81-4 do. 

Under half a ton 81-8 do. 

This Guano Is packed in begs weighing ftom 180 tolSO Ibe.: 
bamis, ftom 890 toSSO lbs. ; half bamU ftom 115 to 130 Ibe.; 
kefi aboat 60 lbs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ton is taken, it is expeeted It will be In bagL No allowanaa 
fiir toSi and no ehaige ftr packagea. OarlsffBestia. 

A. B. AtLBN, ISTWater Biraot, N. T. 

^ A BOOK FOR FARMERS. ' 

A System of Book-keejAnc, as applied in practice to the busl- 
nees of Jobbing Menhaats, City Retail Merchants and Conntnr 
Manhana, with a coDdee plaaof aeeoaali, for all p a w en ii m 
one book, suited to M ec h a n i c s, Farmsn, and m ibs si on a l men ; 
being a self-insttuetor, and fiir the use of schools. By Jamei 
Arlington Bennett, LL.D., author of the Aanrfean Piacdeal Sya^ 
tem of Book-fceaphig) by doobie entry, Ace 

SAXTON k MILES, Publishers, 
No. 805 Broadway, New York. 
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ADVmTtSfiHfiNTS. — CONtBlTTS. 



THE TREES OF AMERICA^ 

Nativb and Forbiom, Pictoriany aod Botanical iy Delineated, 
and Sdentiflcally aad Popularly Described ; being considered 
orineipally with Keferenoe to their Geography and History: 
Soil and Situation; Propagation and Culture; Accidents and 
Diseases ; Properties and Uses ; Economv in the Arts ; Introduc- 
tion Into Commerce ; and their Applicanon In Useful and Orna- 
mental Plantations; Illustrated by Numerous EogiUTings. By 
D. J. Browhb, Author of the " Sylva Americana. Large 8vo. 
pp. 538. Price— Superbly bound In gilt morocco, 9&~-*In muslin 
extra, f 5. For sale by 

SAXTON ft MILES, 906 Broadway, N. T. 



PRINCE'9 LINN>CAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
AND NURSERIE89 

FLUSHING, NEAR NEW YOEK. 

W. R. Prince ft Co. oflbr tar sale their unrivalled coIleetiOD of 
Fruit aad Ornamental Trees, ftc. The entire Fruit Department 
is carefhily scrutinised by them personally, and Ingrafted from 
the largest collection of bearing qwcbaen trees in the Union, and 
they challenge a comparison in accuracy with anyesbibUshment 
In America or Europe. Purchasers are soUelted to inspect their 
trees, and witness tnelr superiority in siae Mid Tigor. The pre- 
fimlnence claimed can be readily tested by sendimr duplicate 
orders to theii and to any other nurMry. They have 8,000 extra* 
sized pears, on pear and quince, 8 to 18 feet high, with heads 
very strong, and suitable for immediate bearing, and 90/100 pears, 
S to 6 feet, and 5,000 for dwarfs, tm outnouillt. 

Also— plums and Apricots, on plum of the same eisos, and a 
large stock of the finest Apples, Cherries, and Peaekee, the latter 
very low. by the hundred or Uioosaad. 10^)00 Qutnees, 8 to 6 
feet 5,000 Lancashire Gooseberries, aBsorted. Vict^nrla and 
other Currants. FastolflT. Franconta, and other Raspbf rrles, at 
low rates. Of Grapes, the assortment comprises all the oiiost 
celebrated and carendly selected foreign varieties for the table, 
and 40,000 %ine8 of the best Amertean varieties, for vineyards 
and the table. 

The collection of Roses Is the largest In the Uniod, and com- 
prises 80,000 plants of 1,600 varieties, emtoaclng every novelty 
that could be selected mwi ten of the larsest collectlcms in Eu- 
rope, and the plants are much larger tnan are. usually sold. 
10,000 Mafnollaa, 3 to 10 feet. 50,000' Evergreen Trees, of every 
dass and size. 50,000 Hawthorns and Privets for hedges, and 
70,000 Honey LocQst 00,000 Laiee Dutch Asparagus, and S^OOO 
Tobolsk, Victoria, and Leviathan Ithubarb. 

Of Ornamental Trees, they have above 900/XX) of every sixe 
and class, InclndliM 5,000 Paolownla Imperialla, 6 to U feet, at $1 
eeeh, and those or 6 feet, at f 6 per dozen. 

The purchaser may save two years by the raperior siaeof (heir 
tiMB and shrubbery. ^ 41 

9^ Priced Catalm^nes of all, including a new Catalogue of all 
thfl! Roses, at rednce^Kuiies, and a Supplement Catalogue of the 

and Plants, and of the cSctra-Slxed 
'sent to every pogt-paid appIlcanL 
WUJJAM RrPRINCE ft Ca 



New Fruit and other 
Pean, Plums, ftc., 
October 1st, ISMw 




•• *<NEW BOOKS. 



A New Unlvenal and Crttlefl DIeClonary of the BngUsli 
Laagaafe, by Joeeph B. Worcester. Boston : Wllklns, Carter ft 
Co., pp. 066, huge 8V0. New York: Baxton ft Miles 906 Broad- 
war. Price 95 fine paper, Imperial Edition, common ditto, ta-CO. 

nactleal Agrlcuituie, incivdlng hlB Prize Essays, cnrefhlly re- 
vised. By Adam Beauy, Vice FresideBt of the Kentucky A^- 
CQltnral Boelety. Prioe tl. 

The TouBg Attnnomer : or tke VbcIb devali^wl by Modern 
aBtfonomy, collected for the use of Schools tad the Cl«a«ral 
Reader. By J. B. C. Abbott Price S5 cents. 

" Tlie nAme of the author of this useful volnne, cannot ikil to 

eve it general fiivor. It is a book of iacts. of thon^t— an excel* 
nt school book fbr the primary class, and especluly adapted to 
the AuBlly school where the mother Is a teacher. Childnea and 
youth who love this celebrated science will drink la its contents 
with avidity, and what Is more, their mfaids will be expanded bv 
the study, aod Ihey will be led to aee the hand of CkM tan bU his 
wondrous works." 



First Lessons in PoUtkal Bconmny. For the we of Schools 
MdFaBBlUes. By John McVlekar, D.D. 

" This is the seventh edition of a Uttle %oilc of gutat valQe,«iid 
tkOBldbe pat In the hands of every chUd capable of reading it** 
SAXTON ft MILBS , 905 Braadway, N.Y. 

WHEAT, RYE, AND 0AT8. 

Whlia Flint, R«dr and other superior kinds of M^nter Wheat 
te Mde : also Bprliw Wheat of various kinds. Rye of an excel- 
lent qusllty fbr fldl sowtaig. Imperial Oats, the heaviest and 
baetliiid miMd in the Uaitod States, or that can be Imported. 

A. B. ALLEN, 197 Water Street, N.T -■ 



THE AMERIOAN AORIOULTURIST. 

Mibllshed Monthly, by Baxtom ft MiLxs, 905 Broadway, Hv^ 
York, containing 33 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year In advance ; three co^lbrTwo 
Dollars; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Societies order the woric for dlstribntiop, 
among the members, the price will be only FIF TY C ENTS a 
year, tor the Monthly Numbers, and SEVENTy-FIVE CBNTB 
per co0y for bound volumes. It will be expected that tlmo 
orders come ofllchi!ly, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. Tho object in putting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming community more extensively 
than It could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, ta see 
the Agrlculturtajljbi the hands of every Farmer and PlantO' in the 
country. Wm 

Each number of the Asricnltivlst contains but One sheet, and 
is transported by mall under the same regulations 9kz newspapen; 
viz. : free any distance not over 30 miles ftom Its place of pubiicK- 
tion J over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the Btnti 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and one ends kmfi 
eewte If over 100 miles, without the Suite. 

Back Volumes of Thc AMBEfCAN Aobicttltobibt, wrifli 
tables of contents complete, for sale at ^JW each ; ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound In cloth, 81iS5. These am hand- 
some, tastefVil books, and make very desirable premiums for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Societies, and shoiud also find place 
In all our District School Ijibraries. They constitute the best aat 
most complete treatise on American Fanning^ Stock -Breetef, 
and Horticulture, extant. When several eopies are oid«M^ a 
liberal discount will be made. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of tMs work asonth- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis upon sendtns 

such tfotlce to this oflce. 

— 

PROUTY AND MEARtf PLOWS. 

Quite a variety of the above plows can be had at the New^ 
York AgriculturBl Warehouse, together «ritb the most eompleiv 
asMrtmeBtof idt kinds to brfiiund in Ae United States. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Siteet, N. Y; 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

The Subscriber has been so often requested to add Garden. 
Seeds to his assortment of Field Seeds, that he has at length con- 
sented to do so, aad now oflers for sale a great variety, juown by 
responsible persons, and put up expressly for him. Tbey am 
firesh, and he oonfidedtly thinks maybe relied upon. 

A. B. ALLEN, lOf Water Street, N. Y. 

■' ' T ' ■ ■ ■ I .1 .1- .1.1. ..M 

TO GARDENERS AND NURSERYMEN. 

Gbst-frsa Talliee or J^aming Sticks fer Sale.^ThiM is a reeant 
invention, and is so constructed as to reeeivn the ruune of any 
seed, plant, or tree, under a glass cover, thus keeping It safe and 
always dlstlaet to be seen. They wHl last half a century, and 
are very cheapj costing only 50 cents to tl.SO per doieiu 

■ I .!■ Il.ll.l.l. « III I ,1— ,^1^^ 

CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NUMBER. 
ToPostmaatars; ToweserveOrapeB I ^^ 

Cattle Show and Fair of the American Institatt ) * ' * * ^" 

Popular Errors, No. I • 99S 

The Alpaca, No. 5 • •• 990 

Tendencyof Lime to sink below the Bur Aee of the Soli SOD 

Prices ofTroduee ; Mountain Farming SOI 

Doath of Col. Alexander Macdooald ) 

Economical Ilay-Press > 

Proper Situation for a Green-House > 

NewYorkFamicrB'Clnb 

Agricultural Meetliigs ; Culture of the Tine la Australia. .. . 

Show of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society 307 

European Agriculture, Henry Colemah ) * sn 

Hordcnltural Notes, No. 2, An Amatour GUudener }*<****** ^" 
Gardening, No. 8, L. T. Talbot I .,« 

To destroy Weeds in Paved Yards and Ceurts I ''" 

Superior English Pine StrawberrieSp 6. W. Huntsman.... .. 319 

niustradon of the Sexes In the Strawberry, John Lewis SD 

Domestic Fish-Ponds, Na 5, D* Jay Browne 3H 

Trees and PlaaU to withstand the Sea-air, A Summer i «,e 

Resident of East Jersey ; Herefords, No 3, A. & } • — ^» 

Reply to aueries on Butter-making. A. H. ) " «.* 

PlanQngTroes {' '** 

Development of Buds In Com, J..Darrach ) •.• 

Directions for making Plaster-Casts of FrulL O. Cultivator > '*' 

Management of Honey Bees, No. 4, T. B. Miner 318 

Comparative View of the Cotton Crop^ fif. W. Phili|ie 319 

Diseases of Fowto, H. T. JUoyd ) •• '- .Mg 

Atmosphere near the Sea ) 

Lambs* Dkpartmbmt : Domestic Education of Cab ) qai 

To make Kitchen Yegetables Tender j *" 

BoTs' DnrARTHKKT : Ruminaflon, or Chewing the Cud**- • 3i8 

Foreign Agricultural News 39 

Edltor*s Table 39 

Review of the llAEket....! 395 
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A. B. Allsn, EiUar. 



Saxton U Miles, Publisliera, 205 Broadway.' 



TO EXCHANGE PAPERS. 
Pltatt to takt Notice. — ETer nnce we have 
c<»diicted thJH joumHl, we have excbanged freely 
witb atl respectable papers desiring it, and ahall be 
hamiy to continue to do »o, wbererei we are fairly 
dealt bjr. 'We regret, Jiowever, to say, that in 
■cveni instances tnis is not the case, and Ibat a 
few papers are in the habit of making up tbeir agri- 
cultural deparlmenl almost entirely irom ours, 
without giving the least credit wbalevei, ami sonie 
of them have the unblushing impudence to put 
such matter in leadeil lypc, under the editorial head. 
We have frequently, privately and otherwise, re- 
monstrated against tliis inji ' ■ - "- - 



stop the exchange. Another class, of evchangen 
when they copy from \u, njerely add at font, " Am. 
Ag." VVe think they ought to give the title of this 
. journal iu full, or nearly so — Amer. Agiicultariil. 
A feiv otbtrr pauers are in the habit of reprinting 
our periodical almost entirely-, as fast as it appears. 
We call only say to such, that this journal costs us 
a good deal of hard labor to editit.anil several thou- 
sand dollars a year money paid out to printers and 
paper- makers, and the course they are thus pursuing 
IS uiiurious to,our interesta W^ thereforeadd, that 
while it gives us pleasure to see occasional articles 
copied from our periodical, we must object to so 
bithful a reprint, and warn those doinr it, if they 
peraist, we snail be under the necessity nereafler of 
copyrighting every number of the Agriculturist as 
fast as it appears. 

FaCTr-TaKas fob n» Solth. — Persons living 
South where the; will require fruit-lrees from the 
North, to be planted out in January or February, 
are remiodad thst it is important to make tbeii 



orders before the ground doeeo, at Ibejr cannot 
afterwards be conveniently taken up. 

AGRICULTUEAL WAREHOUSE IN NEW 

ORLEANS. 
Ma. R. L. Au.K>r, whose name is Aunjliar to 

the readcra of the Agricnltnrist, will leave here 
earlv during the preaent month, for the purpose of 
establishing an AgricuttDtal Warehouse in New 
Orleans. Such an enterprise seems to be demanded, 
• can judge correctly from the nametous solict- 
ns we hove received on this subject from vat 
Sontbern fiiends. They can order their general 
supplies of staple aftrienltnral implements from u> 
here, without material inconvenience j but to All up 
their intermediate and occasional demands, ana 
especially iu supplying themselves with new and 
recently imjiroved implements, Ac., they nebl an 
establishment nearer home. To accommodate thia 
demand is the ohjeet of the proposed nndertakiw, 
which, we doubt not, will be falFy sustained by oar 
friends and the enterprtsing planters generally at 
the Soatfa- 

Mr. Allen will travel throngh the Atlantic and 
Gulf states, and both in New Orleans and on his 
route, )vill receive orders for Messrs. Buggies,. 
Nourse b Mason, of Boston and Worcester, Mass., 
and for our agricultural establishment, I8T Water 
Street, New Ywk ; end also receive subscriptions 
and establish agents for the Aipericah Agricunurlst, 
of which he will be a regular correspondent from 
the South. All letters or orders may be Bddres.<«dtc^ 
him to ovr care, till the 15th of fbis month, after 
that, to New Orleans. We commend him to the 
attention of our friends, and anything 'hev may So 
to further the objects of his tonr. and establishlnent 
at'New Orleans, will be gratefully reciprocated by 
us in this city. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

This Society held their first meeting far the season 
at the Historical Society** Rooms, at the New York 
Univanutf « on the 7th of last month. The session 
was chiefly occupied in framing a code of by-laws 
under their late act of incorporation, which were 
adopted and ordered to be embodied with the list of 
members in tiie first number of the Transactions of 
the Association shortly to be published. The next 
meeting will be held at the usual place, on Wed- 
nesday, the 4th inst., at 7 o'clock in the evening. 



NINETEENTH ANNUAL SHOW AND PAIR 
OP THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

This commenced on the 5th of last month, and 
continued till the 23d. A few weeks preceding, 
all the buildings at Niblo'a Garden, where the show 
is usually held, took fire and burned to the ground. 
This at first seemed a heavy calamity to the Insti- 
tute, as it wa% supposed they would be unable to 
find accommodation in the city for their show. 
But fortunately for the Society, they at length se- 
cured Castle Garden, on the Battery, which proves 
far superior to all places, in its accommodations, 
heretofore occupied for their fairs. Indeed, if the 
building had been erected expressly for the purpose, i tatoes, &e^ &c 
it coula not have been better suited. The bridge, "* 
230 feet in length, leading from the Battery to tne 
Castle, was roofed over, and devoted to agricultu- 
ral implements, carriages, heavy machinery, &c. 
The Castle is about 200 ft. in diameter. Tlie area 
occupied with woollen and cotton fabrics, 



mill, far superior to Swifrs late invention, was ex- 
hiUited, Mr. Fitzgerald has made some improve- 
ments, in hiB burr-mill. We also noticed several 
other good implements, among which we mention 
Gaylord's concave and convex hay and straw-cut- - 
ter ; B. Langdon's corn-stalk, hay and straw cut- 
tcr; Jones & Smith's seed and jjlastcr-aower; E. 
Luken's washing machine, eflicient and easily 
worked. In the way of harnesses we noticed a new 
faorse-cc^lar, which, instead of being separate, con- 
sisted of only one piece. This is particularly 
well calculated for Southern use, among careless 
negroes. It is rarely out of repair, and the hame- 
string never gets lost, for, in this collar, there is 
none to lose. 

The horticultural exhibition was not quite so 
good as usual. Several fine specimens of dew and 
water-rotted hemp, from Hon. Henrjr Clay and 
others ; splendid ears of com, of various kinds, 
some on stalks 15 feet high; large beets; mam- 
moth pumpkins from A. Miller, Newbnjxh, Au 
Silkworth, States Island, and others ; bell-neck 
pumpkins from J. B. Colyer, L. Island, and Pel- 
ham farm; magnificent golden crook-neck squash, 
from R. L. Pell ; four immense striped squashes, 
from Mr. Beekman, also, large yellow, sweet po- 



was 



leather fabrics, cutlery, glass and earthenware, 
jewelry, and other fancy articles; the steam en- 
gine, and some heavy machinery operated by it, 
were arranged on the outward circle i while the 
^leries all around were adorned with paintingH, 
Daguerreotypes, fancy work, and the horticultural 
display of nowers, iruits, and vegetables. The 
coup i<til ^"as magnificent, and the whole arrange- 
ment gave great satisfaction. The number of visi- 
tors instead of being less, as was apprehended in 
consequence of holding the fair at this extreme end 
of the city, proved much greater than ever. Not 
less tiian 200,000 are supposed to have been ad- 
mitted during the exhibition. 

As we are bound every year to record the show 
of the Institute, we mention such things only as 
are particularly new to us in an agricultural point 
of view. In the way of plows we find nothing 
more to notice, than the recently invented diiQ 
clevis of Ruggles, Nourse U, Mason, which enables 
the plowman to^uge his implement to a quarter of 
an inch, if he wishes to be so exact, and adjust the 
plow also to run close alongside of a fence, or 
ditch, or keep the off horse on the hard surface 
when plowing wet lands, instead of being obliged 
to walk in the open, miry furrow, so very liard and 
wearisome to him. Their self -sharpening plow 
also, with the application of the centre draft, is a 
great improvement The points in .these are of 
cast steel, and wear and keep sharp for years. A 
surious plow for cutting up the roots of newly 
cleared land, we think very hi^^hly of. It will 
easily cut off roots three inches in diameter, as it 
.moves through the ground. A new hand com- 



The plowing and spading matches came off on 
the 9th of October, af Flushing, and were similar 
in their character to those the Institute has got up, 
with one exception, for the last eighteen years. 
We consider them a complete farce, and unattended 
with the slightest improvement whatever. Nor do 
they establish a single important principle. 

The cattle show came off on the 14th and 15th of 
October, and on the whole was a prime one. There 
were a large number of first rate working cattle ex- 
hibited, principally from Connecticut ; some good 
Durhams ; a beautiful display of Devons, by Mr. 
Colt, of Patterson, and choice Ayshires and Alder- 
neys. Mr. Bathgate showed a very fine cow, and 
a great milker, a cross between the Durham and 
Ayrshire. The genuine natives were fewer than 
ever, being rather shy to stand up alongside of the 
improved breeds. One most superb fat ox was 
exhibited. He was bred by Mr. Le Roy, of Living- 
ston County, and fed and shown by Mr. Olyphant 
He is a cross of the Dutch and Durham. He 
weighs a trifle over 2,709 lbs. He carried a su- 
perb brisket, and in other points was quite superior. 
The match horses were superb, and in considerable 
force. As for sheep, the show was rather slim. 
A curious-looking animal was on the ground, a 
cross between the Merino and long-wool. His 
fleece was 5 or 6 years old, and along the sides 
measured 22 inches in length. It was most extra- 
ordinary. The swine were a good show. One fa- 
mous porker present weighed 1,080 lbs., and some 
of his progeny there bid hit to rival him in dimen- 
sions. If any one wants big hogs, now let them 
speak. They can have choice pigs for $25 to $30 
per pair. 

Lectures, speeches, music, fire-works, and other 
entertainments followed each other in regular suc- 
cession, nearly every evening during the fair, 
and on the whole the thing passed off with 
increased itiat. 



NATIONAL CONVENTION 07 FARMERS, OARO£NERS, AND SILK CULTUHfSTS. 
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NATIONAI^ CONVENTION OP FARMERS, 
GARDENERS, AND SILK-OULTURISTS. 

This branch of the American Institute held its 
first meeting, agreeably to the announcement in onr 
Sast number, at Mechanics* Hall, on Monday, the 
12th of last month, and continued in session until 
the Friday following. General H. A. S. Dear- 
born, of Massachusetts, was chosen President; 
John Ogden, of New Jersey, and A. P. Bjrram, of 
Kentucky, Vice Presidents; and D. J. Browne, of 
New York, and Thompson C. Munn, of New Jer- 
sey, Secretaries. 

The Convention was opened by an eloouent ad- 
dress by the President, setting forth the advantages 
of agriculture, and its kindred pursuits, with many 
interesting facts connected with science, and the 
benefits derived from our agricultural institutions. 
The principal topics for discussion during the ses- 
sion were as follows : — 

fVashingtan^a Department of Ajgpriculture. — Mr. 
Meigs moved that a committee of thirteen be ap- 
|)ointed for the purpose of takin|^ into considera- 
tion the establishment of ** Washington's Agricul- 
tural Department of Government,^ and the following 
gentlemen were chosen : — Henry Meigs, of New 
York ; A. P. By ram, of Brandenburgh, Ky. ; Moses 
B. Coe, of Newark, N. J.; Martin Ellsworth, of 
Windsor, Ct. ; Judge Tiffany, of Montgomery Co., 
N. Y.; James Darrach, of Orange Co , N. Y.; 
William J. Gilchrist, of Saratoga Co. N. V. ; Peter 
H. Brink, of Saugerties, N. Y. ; Jacob D. Van 
Winkle, of Hudson Co , N. Y. ; Jenison G. Ward, 
of Fulton Co., N. Y.; Dr. L. A. Smith, of Essex 
Co., N. J. ; Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, of Roxbuiy, 
Mass. ; and Dr. R. T. Underhill, of New York. 

Mr. Meigs, Chairman of said Committee, subse- 
quently presented a Report, accompanied by a Cir- 
cular addressed to County Agriciutural Societies, 
urging them to memorialize Congress to establish 
such a Department. Thie last words of Washington 
on this suoject were as follows :— 

" It will not be doubted that, with reference 
" either to individual or nationid welfare, a^cul- 
" ture is of primary importance. In proportion as 
nations advance m population and other circum- 
stances of maturity, this trath becomes more ap- 
*' parent, and renders the cultivation of the soil more 
and more an object of public patronage. Institu- 
tions for promoting it grow up, supported by the 
public purse ; and to what object can it be dedi- 
*' cated ^ith greater propriety ? Among the means 
** which have been employed to this end none have 
** been attended with greater success than the esta- 
'* blishments of boards, composed of proper charac- 
'' ters, charged with collecting and diffusing infor- 
** mation, and enabled by premiums and small 
<« pecuniary aids to encourage and assist a spirit of 
** discovery and improvement This species of 
establiaanient contributes doubly to the increase 
of improvement, by stimulating to enterprise and 
ezpenment, and by drawing to a common centre 
*' the results, everywhere, of individual skill and 
*' observation, and spreading them thence over the 
*' whole nation.** 

Experinuntal Qatden in Fhrida,—yb. Samuel 
B. Persons offered a Resolution on the «* Expedi- 
ency of establishing an Experimental Garden in 
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Florida for the Acclimatization of Foreign Trees 
and Plants,'* which was referred to a committee 
consisting of the following persons v — General H. 
A* S. Dearborn, of Massachusetts; Samuel B. Par- 
sons, and Dr. William W. Valk, of Flushing, L. 
I. ; Rev. R. Randolph Gurley, of Washington, I>. 
C. ; and Robert L Pell, of New York. 

Genecal Dearborn, in behalf of said Committee^ 
read a very able report, pointing out the immense 
advantages which may accrue to the whole 
Union, from the introduction and culture of the 
plants of the tropics and of the temperate zones, 
not indigenous to the United States, that may be 
rendered subservient to the interests of the me- 
chanical and manufacturing industry of the coun- 
try. It was contended that the establishment of 
such a garden would increase the variety and 
value of our exports, as well as afford aliment, and 
augment the number of species of fruit, forest, and 
ornamental trees or ilhrubs, and herbaceous plants. 

The favorable disposition of Congress to found a 
Botanic Garden in Florida, has been emphaticaUy 
illustrated, by the liberal grant of a large tract of 
land to Doctor Ferine, several years since ; but that 
intelligent, adventurous, and zealous naturalist, 
having been unfortunately slain by the savages, 
during the Seminole war, just as he had commenced 
the transplantation of numerous tropical plants, 
which he had procured in Central America and 
Mexico, the great object of the government, in 
affording assistance to that patriotic man, was, thus, 
suddenly frustrated ; but it is to be confidently pre- 
sumed, that an equally liberal patronage will be 
again extended, and in such an emcient manner, as 
to render the realization of the important projects, 
for the acclimatization of foreign plants, as certain 
as it is desirable. The Report ended in recom- 
meftding the following resolutions, which were 
adopted : — 

Reiolved, That the American Institute be request- 
ed to memorialize Congress, to adopt such mea- 
sures, as may be deemed most expedient, for the 
establishment of an Experimental Botanical Garden, 
in Floriday for the Aeclimatization of Tropical and 
other Foreign Trees and Plants, and for the distribu- 
tion among the several States, in such a manner as 
will best subserve the interests of each. 

Resdvedt That the American Institute be also re- 
quested to correspond with the Agricultural, Horti- 
cultural, and Botanical Societies, throughout the 
United States, on this subject, and ask their ffene- 
rous co-operation, by transmitting memorials to 
Congress, of a like import to that, oesignated in the 
foregoing resolution. 

General Mercer, on invitation from the chair, 
rose, and said he cheerfully responded to the request 
made on the part of the Convention, and proceeded 
to state that he had resided and travelled six years 
in Florida, and could speak with experience on ths 
soil, climate^ and capabilities of that country. It 
has a soil, he said, varying from the lightest sand 
of the most sterile kind, to the richest alluvial ; and 
f-^m its evergreen forests, which change but little 
in their temperature, from summer to winter, and 
the Gulf stream that runs by, hugging, as it were, 
almost its entire coast, its climate is less vari- 
able than that of any other portion of the United 
States. The orange and the delicate lemon are 
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seldom injured by the frost. The olive and the soft- 
shftlled almond arrive at perfection there, but the 
apple, the pear, and the Spanish chestnut not, on 
account of the continued heat. He considered thai 
the project of an experimental garden in Florida, was 
practicable, and would be attended with bene^ial 
results — that trees and plants of the choicest, and 
of the most useful kinds, could g^radually be accli- 
mated there, from every region of the globe. But 
m^ to receiving aid from government* ne thought 
that in the present temper of Congress, nothing of 
the kind could be hoped for^yet they might ba dis- 
posed to grant a tract of land. It was his belief 
that the project could be carried into efiect by pri- 
vate enterprise, and for one he was willing to con- 
tribute to its support The sum necessary to com- 
mence operations, he said, need not exceed $1 ,000 
per annum. 

Supposed Effects of the Oases of Brick-kilns on 
Vegetation. — ^Dr. Unoerhill described what he con- 
ceived to be the ** Noxious Effects of the Ga-ses of 
Brick-kilns on Fruits and Vegetation," which led 
to the appointment of a committee to report on the 
nature of said effects, if they exist, and to institute 
inquiries as to a remedv, &c., whereupon the fol- 
lowing were chosen : — Martin Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut; Dr. K. T. Underbill, Professor James 
Ren wick, and Dr. J, R. Chilton, of New York ; Peter 
H. Brink, of Saugerties, N Y. ; James Darrach, of 
Orange Co., N. Y.; and Stephen Haight. 

Progress of Silk-Culture in the United States. — 
General Dearborn suggested the expediency of ap- 

§ointing a committee to report on the " Culture of 
ilk" in this countr}% which was adopted, and the 
following gentlemen were chosen : — A. C. Van 
Epps, of New York; J. B. Hyde, of Long Island; 
J. M. Summy, of Lancaster, Pa.; and H. P. By ram, 
of Kentucky. 

Mr. Van Epps, Chairman of said committee, .read 
a report on this subject, stating that it is a matter 
of regret that a branch of industry so evidently and 
intimately connected with our interests as a nation, 
and which, at the same time, has been so fully 
tested in every latitude of our country, should ad- 
vance so slowly, and elicit the enei^gies of so few 
of our people. The committee go on further to 
state, empnatically, that they believe no' other 
country or people are so well calculated to perfect 
the whole silk ousiness, as our own, and that the 
chief obstacles are altogether artificial. Thev in- 
timate that unwise legislation on the part of the 
general government, and the want of suitable en- 
couragement from State authorities, are the chief 
reasons why this branch of industry has never 
been more extensively prosecuted. In accordance 
with these views, they begged leave to adopt the 
following Resolutions : — 

Resolved, That we recommend the carefulpre- 
servation and cultivation of the Mulberry Trees 
now among us, and to increase tliem to a sufficient 
extent to supply a constantly increasing demand ; 
and that we urge upon every farmer the planting 
of at least one acre of trees, from the foliage of 
which one or more crops of worms may annually 
be fed, without interfering with the ordinary pur- 
.suits of the farm. 

Resolved, That We view the change recently 



made by Congrm in the dnti«s on imported silks, 
altogether misjudged, and calculated directly ta 
throw additional embarrassments in our way which 
we are altogether unprepared to surmount; and 
that unless a more judicious policy be adopted by 
the next Congress, the business generally mast be 
immeasurably retarded, and- in some pf its branches 
utterly destroyed. 

Resolved, That we consider the practice of fami- 
ly reeling productive' of irregular and imperfect 
raw silk, and thus greatly interfering with the 
after uses to which such silks may be deveteiL 
Hence, we recommend the establishment of a Tepi" 
lar filature system, furnishing a cash market lor 
adl the cocoons produced, as the only eflfeetual re- 
medy for this evil, and intimately ana ins^aiably 
connected with the ultimate success of the enterpriae 

Resolved, That we most earnestly urve apon the 
approaching Congress the importance of so correet- 
inflf the duties upon both raw and manuCactnred 
silks, as to give such protection for us as to place 
us beyond the possibility of injury from foreign 
competition. 

Hesolvedf That the establishment by Con^reu of 
a national Filature Nursery Plantation and Cocoon- 
ery, in or near the District of Columbia, under 
the superintendence of a competent and experi- 
enced person, where individuals can obtain all the 
information necessary for prosecuting the reeling 
of silk, the cultivation of the mulberry 'tree, and 
the successful nurture of the silk- worm, would be 
a measure of the utmost importance to every sec- 
tion of the Union, and calculated to advance the 
enterprise more than any other single instrumental- 
ity can do. 

Resolved, That we believe it the duty of the Le- 
gislatures of the several States, each to ofkr imme- 
diately a liberal bounty for the production of 
cocoons, and that we regret that the State of New 
York should have refused, in opposition to the me- 
morials of a considerable portion of the people, to 
renew a bounty which has been fostering the busi- 
ness for six years past. 

Resolved, That we recommend to State and Coun- 
ty Agricultural Colleges and Institutes, the import- 
ance of connecting with their operations a depart- 
ment for the culture of silk, under the direction of 
those qualified to give instructions on this branch 
of iudustry. 

Culture of Hie Grape. — It was moved by Dr. 
Underbill that a committee of three be appointed to 
rej^rt on the " Culture of the Native Grape in 
Vineyards for Wine, and for the Table,*' which 
was adopted, and Dr. R T. Underhill, Charles 
Henry Hall, and Henry Meigs, of New York, 
were choeen. - 

Dr. Underhill, as chaTrman of said Committee, 
ofiered a reoort in which was embodied the follow- 
ing resolution : — Resolved, That the culture of the 
Native Grane is a subject of primary importance, 
and that it be recommended to all the a^cnltural 
associations in the Union to make experiments 
with the diiOferent kind& growing in their vicinity, 
in order to ascertain their properties, to teat dieir 
qualities, procure seedlings from them, and by high 
cultivation to secure such varieties as will lay tne 
foundation for successful caltore. 
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Mr. Charles Henry Hall eaid that . he could not 
concur in the opinion expressed in the report of Dr. 
Underbill that tne foreign grape is totally unsuited 
to the climate of the United States ; for, it was his 
belief that« with proper culture, in chosen localities, 
it could be brought to perfection. He could not 
spei^ positively, however, on this point, but ex- 
pressed a desire that the Chairman should give what 
information he possessed in relation to the subject, 
upon which General Dearborn rose and said that, 
in earl^ Ufe, he attempted to cultivate the European 
grape in the open air, in Massachusetts, by nigh 
manuring, pruninj;, smoking, &c., but oould not 
succeed in obtaining good fruit. He stated that, 
when hie father was Minister* near Lisbon, he 
caused a selection of some cuttings of the choicest 
varieties of grapes to be made there, by an experi- 
enced vine-dresser, with minute diiections for their 
culture and management, which were sent home 
and planted in his garden near Boston, and after 
nurturing them with seven years* excessive care, 
no grapes were produced, and at last be dug them 
up and threw them away. From personal obser- 
vation, and long intercourse with, persons from diflfer- 
ent parts of the Union, he unequivocally expressed 
it as his opinion that the foreign grape will not 
thrive in this country in the open air. 

Adjournment* — Mr. Robert Lawrence of New 
York, moved that this Convention be adjourned to 
the next Annual Fair of the American Institute, at 
such time and place as the managers may desig- 
nate, which was adopted. 

SHOW OF THE aUEENS COUNTY AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This was held on the 9th of last month, at 
Flushing, and certainly was one of the most agree- 
able meetings we ever attended. It was made the 
more attractive by the plowinfjp and spadinx matches 
of the American Institute, being arrangea to come 
off at the same time* near the show-ground. A de- 
lightful hour's sail up the East River into Flushing 
Bay, brought us to the town, where we found thou- 
sands of ladies and gentlemen already assembled 
there, and enjoying the festivities of the occasion. 

The show-ground was located in the heart of 
the village, near the Friends' Meeting House, and 
was ample and commodious. It was well fenced 
in, and all around the different kioids of stock were 
arranged, and showed to great advantage. In the 
centre of the ground a magnificent tent af 80 to 100 
feet diameter was pitchM, and within this was 
arranged a great variety of the flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, and seeds, of tiie season. In the centre of 
the tent stood the Temple of Flora. This was 
« really one of the most beautiful and tastefully 
executed things we ever saw. It was the handi- 
work of the fair ladies of Flushing, and did them 
great credit. Thousands of choice flowers were 
culled to adorn the Temple, principally from the 
gardens of Messrs. Winter & Co. But Flushing is 
a town •fjhwen» and many of the private gardens 
contributed to form the Temple, and the pretty 
pyramids and bouquets which surrounded it We 
doubt whether this show of flowers has ever been 
excelled in the United States. The dahlias particu- 
larly were very abundant and perfect. Of the 
fruits, Messrs. Prince k Co. made the largest dis- 



play» Mr. Wm. H. Schermerhom contributed a 
plate of new seedling peaches, very large and fine. 
They much resembled the Late Crawford, but are 
less elongated in shape. He has given them the 
name of the' Rose Hill, from his residence, where 
they originated. We are not much of a connoisseur 
in domestic fabrics, but could not help noticing a 
curious counterpane, made by Mrs. Jesse Brown, of 
6,722 pieces ! and a beautiful knit bed-spread, by 
the ingenious Mrs. Jander. Other curiosities there 
were in abundance, but we have not space to men- 
tion them. Among the stock present we counted 
37 yoke of superb working oxen, made ^P* we be- 
lieve, from the town of Flushing alone. This was 
just the same number as was exhibited in Auburn, 
at the late State Show, and they would compare 
favorably with them in appearance. The other 
animals present were res|)ectable. Perhaps the 
most attractive after the bis team, were a pair of 
beautiful Shetland ponies in harness, about the size 
of stout Newfoundland dogs. 

Upon the whole the Queens County Show went 
off well. It was attended by several thousands of 
both eexes, and seemed to give general satisfaction. 
This Society is one of the most spirited and flou- 
rishing in the State. We are under obligations to 
its gentlemanly officers for their polite attention to 
us while on the ground, and close our brief notice, 
by wishing them well through their arduous duties, 
and as good a show next year. 

THE PROPER TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 
Nine-tenths of the community think winter the 
time for this purpose, but the reason assigned, 
" that the sap is then in the roots," shows its 
futility, as it isevident to the most superficial ob- 
server that there is nearly the. same quantity of sap 
in the tree at all seasons. It is less active in win- 
ter, and like all other moisture, is congealed during 
the coldest weather; yet when not absolutely 
frozen, circulation is never entirely stopped in the 
living tree. Reason or j>hiIosophy would seem to 
indicate that the period of the maturity of the leaf, 
or from the last of June to the first of November, is 
the season for cutting timber in its perfection. Cer« 
tain it is, that we have numerous examples of tim« 
ber cut within this period, which has exhibited a 
durability twice or three times as great as that cut 
in winter, when placed under precisely the same 
circumstances. After it is felled, it should at once 
be peeled, drawn from the woods, and elevated 
from the ground to facilitate drying ; and if it is in- 
tended to be used under cover, the sooner it is put 
there the better. Wood designed for fuel, will 
spend much better when cut as above mentioned 
andl immediately housed, but as this is generally in- 
convenient from the labor of the farm being then re- 
qtiired for the harvesting of the crops, it may be 
more economical to cut it whenever there is most 
leisure. — Mien's American Agriculture. 

Traveluno Agency. — Mr. J. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
is now travelling in the Southern States, as agent 
for our Agricultural Warehouse in this city ; also 
for the American Agriculturist. All moneys paid 
to him on our account we guarantee shall be pro- 
erly apulled, and all orders given through him will 
e faithfully and promptly executed by us. 
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THE ALPACA.— No. 6. 

Introduction of the Alpaca into Europe. — The 

freatest number of llamas that were ever carried to 
urope at one time, was a herd that arrived at 
Cadiz, in 1808. It originally consisted of thirty-six 
individuals, including the sorts called llamas, 
s^nacas, and vicunas. They were brought from 
lama, in Peru, and Concepcion, in Chili, to Buenos 
Ayres, by slow journeys of two or three leagues. 
Tney were fed on the road with potatoes, maize, 
and hay ; but when their supply of potatoes was 
exhausted they became so constipated, that it was 
necessary to afford them medical relief. Eleven 
only of tne number arrived at Cadiz, of which two 
died there. These animals were carried to Europe 
as a present from Godoy (Prince of Peace), to tne 
Empress Josephine ; but they arrived just at the 
period of his ais^race, at the commencement of the 
Spanish Revolution ; and the populace, in hatred of 
their late minister, were about to throw the llamas 
into the sea. The governor of Cadiz, however, 
rescued them ; and they were given in chaige to an 
eminent Spaniard, Don Francisco de Theran, who 
had a line zoological garden at San Lucar de Barra- 
meda, in Andalusia. The French annies having 
subsequently traversed this province. Marsh u 
Soult took the llamas under his ciare ; and Monsieur 
Bory de Saint Vincent, a distinguished French 
naturalist, who accompanied the aimy, studied their 
habits with great attention, and made some draw- 
ings of them, which were afterwards lost at the 
battle of Yittofia. He paid particular attention to 
the quality of their wool, and transmitted some 
specimens of each sort to the Academy of Sciences, 
at Paris. It appears from the report of M. de Saint 
Vincent and Don Francisco de Theran, that the 
fleece of the alpa-vigonia (the cross between the 
vicuna and the alpaca) is much longer and six 
times heavier^ than that of any other variety. 

The first account of this interesting race of qua- 
drupeds as having been introduced into Britain, was 
that of the beautiful white and brown female 
alpaca exhibited by Mr. Cross, in the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, from 1810 to 1816, and is no- 
ticed and figured in page 217 of the present volume. 
In a letter to Mr. Walton, dated May 2d, 1843, Mr. 
Cross ^ives the result of his experience in regard to 
this ammal in the following words : — 

" As you are desirous of having the result of my 
observations reUtive to' the alpacas which have 
fallen under my notice, I beg to say that the first 
one brought to this country came into my posses- 
sion after being for two years in that of Mr. De 
Tastet, of Halshead, inEssex, who exchanged it with 
— Tharpe, Esq., of Chippenham Park, near New- 
market, for a pair of magnificent coach-horses. 
The latter gentleman kept it for about two years, in 
the hope that one might arrive from Peru of a dif- 
ferent sex, as he was anxious to breed from them in 
consequence of the fineness of their wool. Disap- 
pointed in his object, I bought it of him for one 
hundred gmneas, and exhibited it about six years ; 
consequently it must have been eleven or twelve 
years old when it died. 

'* It was fonder of browsing than grazing. One 
remarkable fact I cannot help mentioning, and that 
is, that it never drank anything during the whole 



time I had it, though repeatedly offered drink. I 
fed it upon bran, oats, carrots, and hay ; occasion- 
ally in the season with a little green tares. Its wool 
was about eighteen jnches long, mixed with some 
trifling portions of hair. It was remarkably tame, 
and I may say affectionate. I have since had seve- 
ral others of various colors, some quite black, 
and others piebald, &c. Having had them so often, 
I let fhem take their chance in the stalls, ffiving 
them the opportunity of running into a paodock, 
and they always did well. The last pair I had 
were perfectly black, and I sold them to Mr. Adve- 
nant, who immediately took them over to the Kinc 
of Bavaria. The late King of Wirtembuig, ana 
other continental monarchs, alsQ had some of me. 
I think they might be introduced into some parts of 
this country with ff^eaX advantage, particularly in 
the hilly parts of Scotland and Ireland, where they 
could have an opportunity of browsing as well as 
nazing. Occasionally they will breed with the 
Dama ; and a more elegant animal than the o&pfing 
cannot be imagined, but. whether the latter wiS 
breed again, I cannot say." 

About the time Mr. Cross was exhibiting: his in- 
teresting specimen, the late Duchess of l^rk had 
four or five llama and alpaca pets at Oatlands, 
where she took great delight in watching their 
sportive antics on the lawn, or contemplating their 
intelli^nt and expressive countenances, greatly re- 
sembling that of the gazelle. They ran tne chance 
of all exotics, whether animal or vegetable ; left to 
the care of servants who, when the master and the 
mistress are away, usually treat them as mere mat- 
ters of course, and often with a strong feeling of 
prejudice. When the Duchess died, diese pets ne- 
cessarily were dispersed ; and, in all probability, at 
that early period breeding with them was deemed 
an impracticability. They, however, lived long 
enough at Oatlands to render it apparent that they 
are of a hardy race, although the old and plain- 
spoken park-keensr has more than once been heard 
to say, that, white under his chaive, they were not 
in their proper element, the grass t)eing too firm — 
meaning too rich and good. 

SAUSAGE STUFPER. 




Sausao£ Stufjter. — ^Fio. 78, 

This ingenious contrivance will save the labcnr 
of eight or ten persons in filling sausa^s, and the 
work is performed with the greatest facility, and in 
the most perfect manner. To those who have only 
a few saiuages to make, this machine is certainly 
worthy of attention. Price $4.50 to $5. 

Do not forget to arrange your fail and winter's 
work so as to send your boys to school Be kind 
to your flocks, and remember the poor. 
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BRTTlSir AND IRISH FLAX CULTURE.— No. 1. 
History. — ^The cultivation of flax has engaged the 
attention of mankind from the earliest ages, in 
almost every part of the globe ; and has continued, 
to the present time, a source of profit to the culti- 
vator, and of employment to the people. Several 
lively allusions occur in the Sacred Scriptures. 
•• The flax and the barley was smitten ; for the barley 
was in the ear, and the flax was boiled. But the 
wheat and the rye were not smitten, for they were 
not grown up." From this simple statement we dis- 
cover the accuracy of the Mosaic account, for in 
England also flax ripens before wheat. Rabab hid 
the spies with the stalks of flax that were laid in 
order on the foof of her house. Now as a nice re- 
gard is paid to the order in which flax is laid to dry 
at the present time preparatory to scutching anil 
spinning, doubtless hen was placed upon the roof 
for similar purposes. Many cottiers in Ireland 
grow small patches of flax in their gardens, which 
th^ prepare and spin for their own private uses. 

SSolomon had horses brought out o>f Egypt, and 
linen yarn ; the king's merchants received the linen 
yam at a price. Job complained that his days 
were swifter than a weaver's shuttle. From these 
quotations we learn that flax was cultivated, pre- 
pared, spun into yam, woven into linen, and consi- 
dered an important article of merchandize in those 
remote ages. Indeed, fine linen is frequently men- 
tioned amongst the omaihents of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. " The Egyptians,** says Bcdzoni, 
" were certainly well acquainted with linen manu- 
factures equal to our own, for in many of their 
figures we observe their garments quite transparent, 
and amonr the foldings of -the mummies he observ- 
ed some cloth auite as fine as our common muslin, 
very strong, and of an even texture," which proves 
that their manufactures must have arrived at a 
great degree of excellence. Pliny describes the 
aiflerent qualitiea of flax 'respectively produced' by 
each country, with a parti cuhirity wnich argues^ 
that the manufacture ot linen n'as already become 
an important branoh of commerce to many nations. 

Flax was first introduced into England by the 
Romans. In 1176 it was classed amongst all tithe- 
able productions. In 1531 a statnte was enacted, 
requiring that, under certam penalties, " for every 
sixty acres of land fit for tillage, one rood should be 
sown with flax and hemp-seed." From that period 
to 1767 many unsnceessiul attempts were made to 
extand and improve the cultivation and preparation 
of flax. In the latter year several thousand pounds 
were proposed to be divided amongst the successful 
cultivators of the* plant About the year 1798 a 
bounty of 4<i. per stone was given to claimants for 
the growth of flax. *< In 1810 a new method of 
dressing flax was proposed by Mr. Lee, who not 
only patented the invention, but obtained an act of 
Parliament by which the specification of his inven- 
tion was ordered to be deposited in the Court of 
Chancery, tb be kept^iecret from the public for 15 
months, and then to be produced only by order of 
the Lord Chancellor, and by him^ to be examined 

whanever occasion required Messrs. Hill 

and Bundy, in the year 1817, likewise patented an 
iogenioua machine for breaking and rubbincf flax ; 
but though tkis was asM to have considerable 



merit as regarded its mechanical arrangement, the 

machine has not been found of greater practical 
utility than that of Mr. Lee." But this branch of 
national industry may not be said to have been 
thoroughly establishej before the formation of the 
Norfolk Fiax Society, the first annual meeting of 
which was held on the 6th of January, 1843. The 
objects of this association are^ 

Firstly.— By a partial alteration of the rotation of 
orops to increase the annual profits of the culti- 
vators of the soil 

Secondly. — ^By the introduction of flax, the culture 
of which affords considerable emplo3rment to wo- 
men and children, to add to the scanty earnings of 
the agricultural laborer. 

The third object we have in view is to open a 
new source of employment for the manufacturers of 
the city of Norwich, and thus to relieve the distress 
so prevalent among the industriously-disposed poor 
of, that ancient citv. 

On the 3d of,^fovember, 1843, a National Flax 
and Agricultural Improvement Association was 
also formed at Ipswich, for the purpose of aflbrding 
instroction and assistance in the cultivation of flax, 
the use of the seed to fatten cattle, box-feeding, 
summer-grazing, &c., &C. ; on which occasion 
many epecimens of flax and linseed of superior 
^[uality were exhibited from various counties, prov- 
ing that the soil and climate of Great Britain and 
Ireland are peculiarly adapted to the culture of 
the plants 

From a series of experiments Inade during the 
past four years, and now in extensive operation, 
particularly in Norfolk, it has been incontesta- 
bly proved that a compound of flax-seed, with 
grain, pulse,, or chaff*, for fattening cattle, is far su- 
perior to foreign oil-cake ; and if used in connec- 
tion with box-feeding and summer-grazing, will 
enable every farmer in Great Britain to fatten more 
than double his usual number of stock, aad render 
him forever independent of foreign aid, both for 
food for his cattle and manure for his land. 
Hence it will readily be seen that a more abundant 
supply of grain, meat, wool, leather, tallow, oil, 
flax, and hemp, &c., &c., must be produced, and the 
merchant, the tradesman, the artisj^nt and the labor- 
er, reap proportionable benefits with the cultivators 
of the soil. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Tenants of the 
Earl of Erne's Estate in Ireland, Capt Skinner, the 
benevolent and zealous Secretary of the Irish Flax 
Improvement Society, addressed the meeting; from 
whose speech we take the following brief and im- 
portant extract : — 

Three years since, the quantity of Irish fiax grown 
was computed to be about 25,000 tons. The in- 
crease ox value upon this amount effected through, 
the exertions of the Society was, at the least, taking 
a general average, i&lO per cent, which would gain 
a sum of j&250,000 additional in circulation among 
our fanners. But, my Lord Erne, it is now under- 
stood by calculations, there will be fully 14,200 
tons of flax more iu the markets this season tiian 
there was three years since, which, at the low rate of 
jS45 a ton value, would give the sum of £643,050 ; 
and this, added to the above additional value^makes 
it clearly appear that fully a million of money 
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above the usual expenditure will be retained in the 
country and expended in the home market this 
season, contributing thus to the welfare of the 
communitv sQ large. But to prove, my Lord, that 
^is calcufation is not fallacious, we have positive 
corroboration of the fact, by taking the official re- 
turn of imports of foreign flax for the last four 
years, whidi shows a nudual decrease, and in a 
ratio commensurate witn the Society's successful 
exertions to increase the growth and promote its 
better preparation at home. It was stated before a 
committee of the House of Commons in 1840, that 
the amount of the im])ortation of foreigpn flax from 
all the Continent furnishing into Great Britain, was 
80,000 tons; in 1841 it was much under this 
amount; in 1842 it was in round numbers but 
67,000 ; and in 1843, 55,000 tons. Here we have 
facts substuitiating the former views that we are 
gradually becoming more independent of the 
foreign supply ; and I can affirm on the experience 
of tiie past and practical knowledge acquired by an 
agriculturist abroad und at home, that no reason 
exists whatever why the whole quantity of the raw 
material required to keep our manufactories in full 
employment, may not be produced at home, both in 
quantity and quality, and thus the great drain of 
wealtii, the purchasing of it from foreign countries 
(countries, too, with whom we have no reciprocal 
transaction*), may be checked and circulated at 
home to the enrichment of our ^rmers, and weal 
of Ireland. Let there be, therefore, no cessation of 
exertion to raise the supply required, and be assur- 
ed that we have both the climate and the soil* to 
grow it to any perfection, if but due skill and atten- 
tion are given to it. But look at these specimens 
of fl&K, and those beautiful fabrics which 1 brought 
with me, as samples of what the Irish farmer can 
produce, and the Irish weaver can turn out No 
country in the world can surpass them. This linen 
of 28vo, was woven near lisbum, and this cambric 
at Luigan— the prize pieces were even finer. The 
linen that obtained the medal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society wasSOvo, and will be presented to 
her Majesty. At the recommendation of the Flax 
Committee, the Ro3ral Agricultural Society rave 
premiums for yams at their late meeting, the object 
of which was to try if the description of yam made 
use of in the manufacturing^ of cambrics could not 
be furnished at home. It is of a quality the mill- 
spinning cannot produce, and some £30,000 worth 
has now to be imported annually for the cambric 
factories at Lurgan, Warringstown, and elsewhere, 
that are so snccessfullv competing with and exclud- 
ing the French and otner foreign countries from the 
English market. The result was most gratifying. 
Some forty specimens of spinning on the old system 
were sent in, and the lowest number of them was 
23 hanks to the lb., and up so hiffh as 41 hanks. 
Now from 16 to 30 hanks to the lb. is what is re- 
quired, and ijf the count could be depended upon, 
and quality be equal, 40 hanks at any time would 
find a ffood market, and the poor industrious woman 
make toe value for her husband's fine flax of a Ib^ 
not worth 6iL, amount to ftO$, or 30$. New re- 
sources are thus opening out for our people, and 
those olthis fine country becoming daily further 
developed. In conclusion, I would just direct at- 
tention to thest flax machines which Lord Erne haa 



kindly taken as models for you. The beetltne one 
will save you much labor, and no mill can do its 
work so well — the rippling combs, I hope also to 
hear will be in great use next season, even if tcmi 
can afford to throw away the bolls of your flax, 
then take them ofi*, as no flax can be properly 
handled with them on. It should be done at the 
time of pulling, or if the flax is dried and stacked, 
then they must be threshed out carefully like grain, 
but without untying the beets. — ConoMnsed from 
Warned Treatise. 

THE MOSS ROSE. 

The Moss Rose {Rua centifolia muscosa), or 
Mossy Provence Rose, is most probably an acci- 
dental sport or seminal variety of the common Pro- 
vence Rose, as the Old Double Provence Rose, 
which was introduced to England from Holland in 
1596, is the only one mentioned by early writers 
on gardening. If it had any claims to be ranked 
as a botanical species, the single-flowmiff Moss 
Rose would most probably have been tne first 
known^and described ; but the single moss, as com- 
pared with the double, is a new variety. The year 
1 724 is recorded by botanists as the date of its intro- 
duction, or rather of its bmng first noticed in Eunq)e» 
and Miller mentions it in 1727, Some few years 
since a traveller in Portugal mentioned that the 
Moss Rose grew wild in the neighborhood of 
Cintra; but most likely the plants were stragglers 
from some garden, as I have never seen this a^er- 
tion properly authenticated. The origin of the 
Double Moss Rose^ like that of the Old Double 
Yellow Rose (Rosa suljJiurea), is therefore left to 
conjecture; for gaideners in those days did not 
publish to the world the result of their operations 
and discoveries. As regards the Moos Rosa this is 
a subject of regret, for it would be very interestiBg 
to know how and where this general favorite 
originated. Probably, when first noticed, garden- 
ing was of such small consideration, that the dis- 
covery of a rose, however remarkable, would not 
be thought worth registering. That it is merely an 
accidentel sport of we common Provence Rose is 
strengthened by the fact, that plants produced by 
the seed of the Moss Rose do not alwajrs show 
moss; perhaps not more than two plants omt of 
three will be mossy, as has been often proved. 
Those that are not so are most evidentiy pure Pro* 
vence Roses, possessing all their (terasters. To 
show, also, the singular propensity of the yari«ties 
of Rosa centifolia to vary, I may here mention that 
the common Moss Rose often produces shoots en- 
tirely destitute of moss. Mr. Rivers makes mention 
of his havingobserved a luxuriant branch of the 
Crimson or Damask, which is generally more 
mossy than the Old Moss Rose, thai presented a 
remarkable appearance, beins almoet smooth. The 
next season it had entirely Tost its moss, and had 
produced semi-double flowers, the exact reseai- 
Dlance of the Scarlet Provence. The White Moss 
is another instance of this singular quality, for that 
originated from a sporting branch ; the Mosay de 
Meaux is also a cunous deviation, and the Craaled 
Moss or Provence, is another caee in point. It 
seems, therefore, very fmisible, that the Provence 
Rose, from being cultivated in Italy through so 
otany ages, produced from* seed, or^nore probably 
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from a sportiBfr branch, the Danble Mon Bom, thai 
U, k DoaUe Cabbi^ or Proventx Rose, coTered 
with that gltndaUr exeteae«nce which we unn 
mobs; tbwDnLncher plant was piopagatsd, and the 
variety handed down to as, perhaps as much or 
more admired in the present day as when first dis- 
corercd. These Roses ^ways have heen, and I 
hope EiIwafB will be, favorites; for what can be 
more elegant than the bud of the Moss Ro«e, with 
its pure rose-color, peeping through that beaatifut 
fttia unique enVelope ! 

The aaeertion aaraDcedbv soma writers that this 
BoM, when cultitmted in Italy, " loses its mosei- 
nees almost immediately, throogh the influence of 
climate," is puerile, when the fact is so well known 
to Its that it retains this dietincliTe character at 
Maw Orleans, and at other localities far exceeding 
IttJy in an approach to a tropical climate. 

The ancient variety which we have referred to, 
Ctdlad th« Common Moss, Moasy Provence or Red 
Mose Rose, is of a pure rose-color, and when in 
bud is sarpassiagly beaatiful. When fullyexpand- 
od it is a floe rose, but at that period, the moss 
bting concealed beneath the pel&ls, it no lon^w 
|HeaentB to the eye its distinctive attraction. Dur- 
ing nearly a century that this roae existed in Eu- 
rope, no new variety was produced, but of late 
yeaia the greatest attention has been devoted to the 
production of setninal varieties, and the success has 
Men eo triumphant that not less than TO fine Varie- 
ties hare been prodaced, including some which 
Uoom several times during the yeat, and othera 
hybridized with the Bourbon and other claBees of 
rosea. 1 have, at great exnense, imported the en- 
tire coUettion. — Princ^t Manval a/ the Rott. 



a mechanical consolidation and e: 
ture ; for precisely the same eSect may be, pro- 
duced by immersing potatoes in a strong solution of 
sail and water, taking care to remove by subsequent 
ablution the whole of the salt, and tnia requires 
some time, and repealed changes of water. — Edm- 
bur^hloaTnal of AgrieullUTt. 

BURRALL'8 CORN-SHELLER. 



PRESERVATION OF POTATOES. 
Ir potBloea are immersed for four or five days in 
ammoniaied water, containing an ounce ol the 
common liquor anunoniz to a pint of water, they 
will, on removal, be found to have their vegetative 
principle gre^y checked, or altogether destroyed, 
so that they may be preserved throughout the year 
without the least deterioration of their general 
qualities. The temporary action of tba ammoniain 
no way affects the potato beyond that of destroying 
its power of giowth ; if, however, any change ia 
produced, it is rather beneficial than otherwise, 
somewhat improving the appearance and flavor of 
inferior potatoes, and giving them a mealiness they 
did not possess. The transient nature of the appli- 
cation removes aay suspicion of iiijory from the 
material employed, and it is all lost by evaporation, 
so that not a trace remains behind ; nor coaid the 
most fastidious ever detect that the potatoes bad 
been immeraed in ammonia, so volatile is iis nature, 
so perfect ib escape. The eTportation of potatoes 
to foreign climates, chiefly within the tropics, is an 
object of imporlBJice ; and for the comfort o( sailors 
there is nothing in the way of diet greater than thi 
luxury ot a potato with their salt food. As : 
means cf prolonging their enjoyments, and addlii), 
to the healthful iM of a sea life, this mode may be 
aioptcil with aiirantt^. The expense of immer- 
sion is very trilling, and thoy subsequently requirt 
to be spread in an airy situation to dry. Potatoes 
BO treated, have been used after ten mouths' keeping 



in a warm kitchen cloeet.and were found to be per- 
fectly j[ooJ. If the potatoes, instead of beina re- 
moved in five days, are continued in the ammoniacal 
water for ttiree weeks, the potato becomes tou^ 
and shrivelled while in the liquor, and, when dried 
by exposure to the air, assumes quite a new form ; 
it appears consolidated, and its qualities are greatly 
lost, for on boiling it assumes the appearance of 
sago, or starch, yet still £rm, and retaining its form ; 
.[ used in the dry and uncooked stale it has a mealy 



nd the properties of grain. There 
icat change effected in the potato, bi 






Bl'rrall's CoaN-SBBLLEK.— Fio. 79 
This truly labor-saving maehina is constracted of 
various sizaa, and is mue entirely of iron. The 
upper part coasista of a etro^ chamber or box, in 
which revolves a short cylinder or disk armed with 
numerous teeth, as is also a portion of the inoe'i 
surface of the box. The ears of com are dropptd 
by hand or olWwise, into di« opening, a, and 
when the cylinder is set in motion by means of a 
crauk or oiner power, the cob coBLes out at e, and 
the corn falls through a hole at b, perfectly shelled. 
A man and boy can shell frve boahels in an hour, 
and if a steam or horse-power be applied, with pro- 
per fixtures for feeding in the corn, 100 bushels 
may he shelled in a day! We strongly recommend 
this machine to farmers, notwithstanding its cost, as 
an improvement in ^ery respect over the common 
mode of shelling corn with a frytng-pau or fire- 
ahuvel, by hand. Price (10 to $12. 
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POPULAR ERRORS— No. 2. 

Shrinking and swelling of Meat in the Pot. — 
When children, we used to be told that portr, beef, 
&c.» killed in the old of the moon, would shrink in 
the pot ; and if in the new^ it would swell ; and a 
great many ^od, honest farmers, religiously ob* 
served her waxing and waning quarters for their 
periodical packing. That some meat shrinks, 
while other swells, is a fact too notorious for cavil ; 
but that the moon is to be praised or blamed for 
this agency we most fully deny. The true cause 
of these changes is to be found in the manner of 
feeding the animals before slaughtering. An ani- 
mal that has been long and well fed, till the fat 
cells have become fully charged with solid matter, 
will, on exposure to boiling water, absorb a portion 
of it, and consequently swell the dimensions of the 
flesh; while that which has be6n hastily or but 
partially fattened, will diminish in cooking from 
the abstraction of the juices which occupied the 
eayities or spaces between the lean fibres. This is 
the whole secret of the shrinking and swelling of 
meats. It will thus be perceived that one carcase 
of eoual weight may differ materially in value from 
another of nearly the aame apparent quality. This 
difference in value is eoually manifest in the quality 
of fish and poultry. E^s from well-fed hens are 
also much more rich and substantial than those 
which are produced by hens sparsely fed. The 
latter will invariably be found meagre and watery. 

Horseshoes — not for shoeing horses, but for 
** keeping out witches," are atill a staple article 
among the farmers of our country. Indeed, they 
have not yet been entirely driven out of the printing- 
offices, for we saw a formidable one recently pro- 
tecting the only door to this domicil of the printer's 
devils. What particular style of shoe is necessary 
for the utmost efficiency of keeping out witches, we 
are not advised ; whether of concave, fiat-toed, 
sharp-corked, or what not; but we believe it 
should invariably be pretty Uioroufhly worn ; the 
older and the uglier the more emcacious. We 
should think additional virtue would be imparted 
to it, if taken from a horse that had died of stran- 
gulation or some unknown disease ; and if from an 
old blind, spavined, wind-broken mare, that liad 
slunk her foal, we presume entire impunity would 
be secured. 

Reaso;! and philosophy have both been brought 
to bear on this subject, without success, for here is 
a practice above and beyond the reach of both. 
" Our fathers did it, and they are wiser than we, 
and nobody knows that it does not keep them off, and 
we shall do as they have done.'* As old horseshoes 
are not expensive, and have been found a good sub- 
stitute for new hemp, which is more saleable, and at 
a higher price, we commend the present practice 
over the older one, where hemp was almost entirely 
substituted. Oh, we forget, we believe they did 
sometimes drown and born witches as well as 
hanff them. 

Setting joul Fruit Trees,^Jt is a great error that 
trees will not grow in any soil where they can 
spread their roots, provided the ground be first 
deeply plowed and well pulverized, or holes be dug 
in it siifficiently large for the roots to spread, and 
then the proper elements be added, if deficieot in 



them, to make wood and fruit. We can instance 
many a place in this vicinity, where it is said the 
peartir peach tree will not flourish. Noiv this is 
all gammon. We say they will grow, and tiwt 
luxuriantly too, and bear any quanti^ of fruit. 

A friend of ours, in Westchester, was told by his 
neigh bore when he first set out his peach trees, that 
they would all die l)ecanBe the soil was not sait- 
able for them. He had little faith in such proraoa- 
tications, but went resolutely to work. Dog large 
holes — put a wide flat stone at the bottom — cat cA 
the tap-root — manured the ground well-^plowed it 
deeply — planted potatoes — ^then com — ^then pat 
plenty of charcoal and lime about the trunka of the 
trees — ^then more manure and planted again in po- 
tatoes — and then sowed oats and grass seed. In 
five years from planting the peach stones, he had a 
large quantity oi the finest quality of f niit« which 
his neighbors were rery glad to beg of him, not- 
withstanding they had prophesied he could not 
grow them. 

Another friend of ours, on the south side of Long 
Island, found a patch of stiff* soil, with an admix- 
ture of clay in it, not far from his residence. He 
set out pear trees on a poor sandy soil, and carted 
three loads of this stifT soil and spread aionnd each 
tree. In other respects he treated them and the soil 
very much as our Westchester friend did the peach 
trees. This was nine years ago. Now, he hau 
plenty of choice pears, while his neighbors, for 
miles around, have not a single one, merely becanse 
they acted on the belief that neither the soil nor the 
climate was suited to grow them ! 

COMPARATIVS VaLVK OF IrISH AND YlRGIXIAlf 

Tobacco. — In the year 1829-30 the cultivation of 
tobacco in Ireland excited much attention among 
agriculturists, and several hundred acres of it were 
raised in different counties; inconsequence, the at- 
tention of the Royal Dublin Society was directed to 
the subject, and the author wf» requested by a 
select committee of that body to institute experi- 
ments on tobacco with a view to determine some 
questions of a practical nature, as to whether its 
root contained mcotin, and in what quantity, and to 
ascertain the comparative value of Irish and Vir- 
ginian tobacco. 

The author's experiments were made on averase 
samples of Virginian and Irish tobacco; for the 
former he was indebted, to the kindness of Mr. 
Simon Foot, and for the latter to Messrs. Wild, 
Cuthbert, CathwelJ, and Bxodigan. From a som- 
ber of experiments the author was led to conclude, 
that the dried roots of Irish tobacco contain from 
four to fire parts of nicotk in 100 parts; and that 
one pound of good Virginian tobacco is equivalent 
in value to about twenty-four pounds of good 
Irish tobacco. 

After the author had finished his experiments, it 
was gratifying to him to be informed that some 
manufacturers estimate one pound of Viiginian to- 
bacco eouivalent in value to about two pounds of 
Insh.— Proceedings of the British Association 

To Prevent the smoking of a Lamp.— Soak 
the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well before 
you use it; itwiQ then burn sweet andpleasanL 
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TMIATMKNT OP MULES. 

•« Gaston," on page 187 of tjie Ag;riciilturi8t, 
gives his sad experience with stock, and makes a 
most lamentable lace of it, in being ^ the most un- 
fortunate people in the world." He gives you, I 
know, a faithful account of the how, that work- 
horses are generally treated — but I, for one, enter 
my caveat against the treatment, and say, no man 
has an^ right to accuse our Maker of partiality, 
who will treat stock in this manner. I here give 
you a true and plain statement how I do, and defy 
a man to visit the Hall and find anything to the 
contrary. 

My team tnrns out about 4 o'clock, these days, 
say, about daylight ; at 11 o'clock the horn sounds, 
which calls tnem from the field ; the mules are all 
turned into a lot, where my cows are fed and 
milked, having in it a trough 50 feet long, under a 
roof, in which salt lies the year round, with ae^es 
occasionally mi.xed therewith. Here the mules 
walk about, wallow, and rest until cool ; when 
they are turned into a horse lot adjoining, and 
driven in one corner to water ; they, of their own 
accord, return to the stable, where food is present, 
each one to his stall, there tied, curried, ana rubbed 
— ^my manger is never empty. At 2 o'clock, P.M., 
the horn again sounds, when the hands turn out, hav- 
ing watered again, and work until dark, when they 
return to the lot, and undergo similar treatment. 

I use no racks, I use no. long provender ; and 
about half the time I use cob and corn meal ; pro- 
vender and the latter is thoroughly sprinkled, so as 
to be damp, with a weak brine. I teed about one 
week with the meal above mentioned and cut 
stuff— being fodder, millet, hay, and shucks — 
another week on com and cut staff. My troft — 
(Webster says trough) — is 2 feet wide at bottom, 1 
foot deep, sj wide at top, and 5 feet long, with a 
partition of about 20 inches for com ; it is cleaned 
out of everything, once a week, and when wet stuff 
has been used is well cleaned out with a cloth wet 
in brine. 

flus is my mode — and 1 was boirn and raised in 
this glorious South, and here mean to live and die 
— ^and, by the by, except one mule, I have not had 
a case oi colic, since the Sheriff, et id omne genits, 
drove me out of fine doings in 1839, to attend to 
this small business. I say now to friends, North, 
South, East, and West, I do not in truth consider 
there is anything; in this, but system, and believe it 
was my profession that gave me this, which leads 
me to say, as I do believe, that the doctors of Ame- 
rica are bound to be as useful men to this country, 
in ^Wng more system to the scienre and art of 
agneulture as any other class. I am proad oi my 

rrofession, and proud of my country, and say that 
may stimulate my brother chips to greater exer- 
tion, and that my brethren of this clime may profit 
thereby, iis well as by my feeble pen. 

M. W. Philips. 
Edwards Depdt, Miss,, June I5th, 1846. 

laisH MoD£ OF Boiling Potatoes.— Wash the 
potatoes clean without breaking or cutting the 
skins, Drop them into a pot of boiling water, 
adding a little salt, and let them remain until suffi- 
ciently soft for a fork to be easily thrust through 



them. Pour off4he linuid in which they have been 
boiled, and dash in cold water in its stead. Let the 
potatoes remain two minutes; pour .off the cold 
water ; place them over a slow fire, wiUi the pot-lid 
partially removed, and let them steam until nearly 
dry. ^ Then peel, and place them on the table in an 
open dish. 

GARDENINO^No. 9. 

Qf the Agency of the Atmosphere in Vegetation, — 
The atmoepnere is composed principally of water, 
carbonic acid gas, oxygen, and azote. The 
quantity of water that exists in the air, as vapor, 
varies with the temperature ; the hotter the weather 
the greater the quantity. At 50^ of Fahrenheit 
one-fiftieth of volume, or about one-seventy- fifth of 
weight of the air, is vapor ; while at 100^, the 
vapor is one-fourteenth in volume, or one-twenty- 
first in weight. It is a beautiful feature in the eco- 
nomy of nature, that aqueous vapor is most abun- 
dant in the atmosphere when it is most needed for 
the purposes of life; for, in very intense heats, 
when the soil is dry, the life of plants seems to be 
preserved by the moisture in the air, which is ab- 
sorbed by the leaves. 

The quantity of carbonic -acid gas in the tdr 
is very small ; probably, where there is a free circu- 
lation, not to Exceed the one-fiftiedi part. The 
principal consumption of the carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere seems to be in affording nourishment 
to plants ; and some of them appear to be supplied 
with carbon chiefly from this source. The action 
of the atmosphere on plants, differs at different 
periods of .their growth, and varies with the differ- 
ent stages of the development and decay of their 
organs. If a healthy seed be moistened, and ex- 
posed to the air at a temperature not below 45^, it 
soon germinates, and shoots forth a plume which 
rises upwards, and a radicle, which descends. 
Seeds are incapable of germinating, except when 
oxygen is present. From this it is evident that, in 
all cases of semination, the seeds should be sown 
so as to be fully exposed to the influence of the 
air ; and one cause ol the unproductiveness of cold . 
clayey adhesive soils is,^ that the seed is coated 
with matter impermeable to air. Any seed not 
fully supplied with air, always produces a weak 
and diseased plant. 

Dew is the moisture insensibly deposited from 
the atmosphere, on the surface of the earth. This 
moisture is precipitated by the cold of the body on 
which it appears, and will be more or less abun- 
dant, not in proportion to iihe coldness of that body, 
but in proportion to the existing state of the air in 
regard to moisture. 

Rain is consid^ed to be the result of the elec- 
trical action of the clouds upon each other. The. 
quantity of rain varies witn the latitude. The 
warmer the air, the greater is the quantity of vapor 
precipitated ; hence the reason why rains axe hea- 
vier in summer than in winter, and in warm coun- 
tries than in cold. There are some countries 
where it scarcely ever rains. For example, in 
South America, the clouds seem to be checked in 
their progress from the Atlantic, by the Andes; and 
while the sides of the mountains are deluged with 
frequent showers, the plains of Peru and Chili, 
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west of them, are entirely destitute of rain. Such 
countries are watered entirely by mountain streams, 
and by tba dews, which are very iKavy. The 
average quantity, in diierent latitudes, as stated by 
Humboldt, is as follows : — 



Under the Equator, 
North Latitude, 19o 

60« 



It 



ti 



a 



u 



Mean Temp. 
81.5 
79.25 
68. 
38| 



Rain. s 
96 inches. 
80 
27f 
17 



u 



It 



Water is absolutely ftecessary to the economy of 
vegetation in its elastic and fluid state, and also in 
its solid form. Snow and ice are bad conductors of 
heat ; and when the ground is covered with snow, 
or the surface of the soil or of water is frozen, the 
roots or bulbs of the plants beneath are protected by 
the congealed water from the influence of the atmo- 
sphere, the temperature of which, in northern win- 
ters, is usually very much below the freezing 
point; and this water becomes the first nourish- 
ment of the plant in early spring. 

Of Manures. — Every species of matter' capable 
of promoting the growtn or vegetables, may be con- 
sidered as a manure. Decaying animal and vege- 
table substances constitute by €ir the most import- 
ant class of manures, or vegetable food. Vegetable 
and animal substances deposited in the soil, are 
consumed during the process of vegetation: and 
they can only nourish the plant by Wording ?olid ^'^'^"^"'^"y laax oisea-uirus x nis ^uano wnicii is 

maners capable of being dissolved in water, or hj^^ ? * f f * ^^i^'^V/* ^"*^ ^'!^^ 

^ -o. . . . > l^as attracted much attention in this country for a 

few years past, is the manure that fertilizes the 

sterile plains of Peru. It exists abundantly in the 



in some of the viscera, and their fibrous 
contains ail the essential elements of v^etable 
substances. 

Bones are also much used. These are ground 
in a mill and applied to the land in the fonn of 
powder or dust. 

Sea-weed is much used on the sea-coast as a ma- 
nure. It is very transient in its effects; but is 
nevertheless of much value in situations where it 
can be obtained. The most common method of 
using it, is to convey it directly to the land» and 
apply it fresh as a top-dressing to the growing 
crops. If not /ipplied in its recent state, it should 
be formed into a compost with dung, or with a 
mixture of that and earth. 

Peat is a substance which may be used as a ma- 
nure ; but unless freed of its acid principle it noay 
remain for years exposed to water and air without 
undergoing decomposition, in which state it can 
aflbrd no nourishment to plants. It should, there- 
fore, be made to undeivo decomposition before it i» 
applied to the soil. I^is may be done by long ex- 
posure to the air, or by mixing it with newly-made 
and completely slacked lime, which decomposes the 
woody fibres, and forms a kind of compost which 
is of some value. Amongst exciementitious solid 
substances used as manures, one of the most power- 
ful is the dung of birds that feed on animal food, 
particularly that of sea-birds. This ^ano which is 



gaseous substances capable of being absorbed by 
the fluids in the leaves of vegetables. The great 
object, therefore, in the application of manure, 
should be to make it afford as much soluble matter 
as possible to the roots of the plants, and that in a 
slow and gpradual manner, so that it may be entirely 
consumed m forming its sap and organized parts. 

Mucilaginous, gelatinous, saccharine, oily, and 
extractive fluids, are substances that in their un- 
changed states contain almost all the principles 
necessary for the life of plants ; but there are few 
cases where they can be applied as manures in their 
pure forms. All gpreen succulent plants contain 
saccharine, or mucilaginous matter, with woody 
fibre, and readily ferment They cannot, there- 
fore, if intended for manure, be used too soon after 
their death. Hence the advantage of plowing in 
green crops, whether natural or sown lor the pur- 

Sose; they must not, however, be turned in too 
eep, otherwise fermentation will be prevented by 
compression and exclusion of air. Green crops 
should be dug in, if it be possible, when in flower, 
or at the time the flower begins to appear ; for it is 
at this period that they contain the largest quantity 
of easily soluble matter, and that their leaves ave 
most active in forming nutritive matter. Yeast is 
lone of the most powerful and durable of all ma- 
nures. Unfortunately the article is too expensive 
to be much used for this purpose, but it will well 
pay for a trial on fine plants. 

rish forms a powerful manure, in whatever state 
it is applied; but it cannot be used too fresh, 
though the (][uantity should be limited The skin 
of the fish is principally gelatine, which, from its 
slight state of cohesion, is readily soluble in ^vater ; 
they contain also fat or oil. either under the skin or 



small inlands in the South Sea, and appears as a 
fine brown powder. 

Liquid manure, being the draininfi;s oi the stables, 
is a strong fertilizer. If applied to corn when 
sprouting or just before a rain, it hae an efifect 
which no other manure has. It destroys insects, 
and throws a surprising degree of vigor into the 
crops. 

The dung of horses, oxen, and cows, is found 
to contain matter soluble in water, and that it gives 
in fermentation nearly the same products- as veee* 
table substances, absorbing oxygen, and producing 
carbonic acid gas. This shouiu always be made to 
ferment in the soil, or should be formed into a com- 
post by the addition of one-half leafy mould. 

L T. Talbot, 

How TO INCREASE THE FaurTFULNESS OP OR- 
CHARDS. — Alkaline, or ammoniacal preparatioTts, 
have been applied to young trees, as well as to old 
ones, for the purpose of stimulating their growth, 
and accelerating tneir fruitfulness, such as white- 
washing their trunks and branches, rubbing them 
with soap-suds, and spreading round their roots 
lime, gypsum, charcoal, soot, ashes, &c.; and 
" human urine," says Columella, '* which you 
have let grow old for six months, is well fitted for 
the shoots of young trees. If you apply it to vines, 
or to young apple-trees, there is nothing that 
contributes more to make them bear an abundance 
of fruit ; nor does this onlv produce a greater in- 
crease, but it also improves l)oth the taBte and flavor 
of the wine and of the apples.** 
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0fiSTRUCTION OP THE COTTON CROP 

BY INSECTS. 

Tbs caterpillar, cotton worm, cotton moth {Noc- 
tua zylina)^ or chenille of the French West Indies, 
Guiana, &c., has utterly blighted the hopes of the 
cotton plaatei' for the present year, and produced 
most anxious fears for the future. I have heard 
from the g[reater part of the cotton-growing region — 
the news is all alike — the Avonn has destroyed the 
crop. I have no idea that any considerable ]fortion 
of any State will escape. 

Tbia destroyer has cut off the crops, in diilerent 
parts of the country, several times, but has never 
before appeared so early in the season, the plant 
being at tne same time so unusually backward. In 
1840, these insects did not ^appear, in Southern 
Mississippi, until just before the first frost. In 
1844 they commenced the work of destruction about 
the 1st of September. During both of these years, 
the crop was well matured, the fields being as white 
as at any period whateter, after the worms had 
stripped off the leaves. The present year, the crop 
is unusually backward ; at least four weeks later 
than. usual. We have but just commenced picking ; 
usually b^inning about th^ last week of July; or 
tlMs 'first of Au^st. At this moment; every field 
within this region of country, say south of Vicks- 
burg, is stripped of everything but the stems, the 
larger branches^ and a few of tne first bolls, already 
too hard for the worm's pow^r of mastication. 
The full-grown bolls, not yet become hard, are 
completely eaten out, a circumstance I have never 
heani of but once before, in 1825 — (See Southern 
Agriculturist, vol. 1, page 207). The fields present 
a most melancholy appearance. Looking fronri the 
bluff at Natchez, across the river, to those fine 
plantations back of Vidalia, nothing is to be. seen 
out the brown withered skeleton of the plant. 

The natural history of an insect so destructive to 
a crop of such great value to the world, must cer- 
tainly be of the utmost importance to the growers of 
that crop. In fact, it is indispensable that a united 
general effort should be made to check their in- 
crease, if indeed that be possible, if cotton-growing 
is to be continued. And to do this,\ve must have 
a thorough knowledge of their nature and habits. 

Although this caterpillar has been but too well 
known to the planters, in -different parts of the 
South, ever since 1793, when they first appeared in 
Georgia, their ravages have been partial, and their 
appearance at long intervals. No longer ago than 
1834, Mr. Spalding states (Southern Agriculturist, 
vol. 8, page 42) that •* these destructive visitations, 
judging from the past, may be expected oncfe in 
about seven years." In this part of the country, 
the belief ^%•as so general that they only came oiice 
in four years, that few would believe that the cater- 

Sillar was really amongst us. The more so, as 
uring the firet "eight or ten days of their life, of 
such weather as we have had this summer, they, 
like the silk-worm, eat comparatively little. After 
that, tli'ey consume two or three times their bulk in 
a day, and will devastate a field, however large, in 
three days of warm weather. Seven yeairs after 
their first appearance in Georgia, *' they commenced 
the work of devastation in South Carolina. In 
1804, the crop, which would have been devoured 
by them, was, with the enemy, effectual lytlestroyed 



by the hurricane of that year. In 1825 (betweei 
1804 and 1825, their depredations were only occa- 
sional, and then confined to particular fields) the 
vLsit of the worm was renewed, aad its ravuss 
were universal and complete. Di 1827,. '29^ 'BS, 
'34, *40, '41, and '43, the Lower Parishes |[eneral]y, 
in particular locations, suffered greatly by its depre- 
dations. The injury that has been done by ih^ 
caterpillar is almost incredible. In one week they 
have denuded of its foliage every stalk in the largest 
iiald. In the' Bahamas, between March and &p« 
teraber, 1788, no less thaa 280 toifs of cotton, on a 
moderate scale, were devoured by this worm. 
Among the causes of failure of the crop in that 
quarter, as ascertained by answers of the most in- 
telligent and experienced planters to questions pro- 
posed by the House of Assembly, the most promi- 
nent is the destruction by the chenille. The same 
cause produced the abandonment of the gossypium 
culture in several of- the West India Islands."* 

In Guiana» the chenille has greatly lessened the 
amount^f cotton made. For an interesting, though 
somewiiat erroneous and speculative account of 
their savages there, and otner matters connected 
with their appearance and disappearance, preven- 
tives and che(^a to be used, &c., see. the Ekhnbutgh 
£ncy.. Article-— Cotton. 

In the Southwest, they have appeared ^t intervals 
ever since. 1804. I cannot learn, however, that 
they have ever done serious injury to the crops be- 
fore the present year, except on Red River. There 
they have paid their visits more frequently, and in 
greater numbers, greatly lessening the value of 
those splendid cotton-lands, and ahno^t compeUing 
^eir abandonment They have never, before this 
season, commenced the work of destruction, else- 
where, until so late in the year, that the cotton was 
too well matured to be greatly injured, except by 
the trashing of the fibre from the- excrement and 
scraps of leaves dropped, and the numerous chry- 
salides wound up in it. Neither was a third crop 
of worms produced, to occasion the general, whole- 
sale destruction their «arly coming has caused 
this year. 

It was almost amazing to see the perfect igno- 
rance of the nature of such a scourge, aisplayed b^ 
the editors of both city and country papers, in their 
assurances to their readers, that " the alarm excited 
by the appearance of the army worm (as they 
almost all erroneously called it) might now be laid 
aside, as their advices from the country stated that 
they had done less harm than was at first appre- 
hended." They w^re fast disappearinc as cater- 
pillars, to re-appear as moths m eight or nine 
days, and leave, each pair of them, a progeny of 
fromoOO to 1,000! 

The parent of these destructive myriads has been 
fully described bv Say, at page 203 of vol. 1 of i)kt 
Southern Agriculturist, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. The greater number of your readers will, 
periiajm, better understand my plain, farmer-like 
account of them. 

The moth is about three-fourths of an inch in 
length, and of nearly the same breadth at the points 
of the wings, when at rest ; the color an ashen-grey 



• Seabrook's Memoir on the Cotton Plant; ano 
Edwards* West Indies. 
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vith an olivaceoas-bronze tinge. The outer or 
upper win^ has three minute white spots along, and 
Close to. Its outer ed^t\ the first about three-six- 
teenths of an inch from the neck ; the others each 
an eighth of an inch below — ^still lower, is a kid- 
ney-shaped black or brown spot, shaded with 
white, many times larger than the small white ones, 
a fourth one of which forms the upper end of the 
dark spot. Across the wings are several wavy 
purple lines, resembling the lettc^r W. -There is 
also a fringe of the same color, on the inner edge, 
and one of purple and grey at the end. The ander 
wing, which is of a lighter color, is fringed in the 
same manner. The body is thick, and tapers to 
the end. The female is larger than the mate, but 
otherwise they are much alike. Their duration of 
life is about five to seven days, during which they 
may ht seen, in the evening, flying aoout the blos- 
soms of the cotton plant, the cow-pea, &c., 
feeding upon the honey of the flowers, sucking it 
up like toe rest of their kind, through the long 
tube they keep coiled up, when not so employed. 
At this time, too, the female deposits her eggs, 
scattering them over the leaves of the cotton plant, 
attaching them, to the number of from two to six 
hundred, or more, to the lower side, by a very 
short thread. The egg is minute, almost transpa- 
rent, so that the ook>r of the leaf gives it a green 
appearance. When detached, they are white. 

These eggs hatch in from two to five days, ac- 
cording to the weather, and some say the phase of 
the moon ; the young larvae are verv minute, but 
immediately commence eating the leaves of the 
plant, and increase rapidly in size, attaining their 
lull growth of one and a half inches, in from four- 
teen to twenty days. During the flrst ten days of 
their life, they merely puncture the leaves* and eat 
round their marginSf doing comparatively little in- 
jury ; and at this time, too, they moult or cast their 
entire skin, at least four times. After that their 
voracity is absolutely astonishing. They eat up, 
in thre^ or four days, not only all of the leaf, but 
the calvx or s<|uare8, the young and even full- 
grown bolls which are not yet hard ; and of these 
they gnaw the outer rind» so as to cause the boll 
to rot. This year, owing to the immature condi- 
tion of the cotton plant, they are able to consume 
all but the main stalk and the stoutest limbs ; so 
that what bolls they left, which were not thor- 
oughly ripe, are not maturing; and in many fields, 
where the plant was still mora backward, it is djry- 
ingup to the ground. 

The caterpillars differ in color ; <)pme being all of 
a light green, with sofne stripes of yellow ; but the 
general color is light green, with longitudinal 
stripes of .yellow on the sides, and along the back 
two black ones, separated by a very narrow, clear 
line of white. What may be the cause of the dif- 
ference in their general color, I cannot say ; the 
markings, however, show that they all belong to 
the same family. They are studded all over witli 
small, distinct olack spots, from each of which a 
black hair grows. This caterpillar has sixteen 
legs — one i>air behind, eight in the centre of the 
body, afid six near the hes^. It elevates the front 
half of the body, trheu at rest, givijig It a continued 
motion from side to side; and when touched, it 
doubles up and jumps ofl to some distance. They 



give forth, when even few in number in a fieU, a 
peculiar sweetish odor, which is yielded neither by 
the worm nor the plant alone ; and whiel^ when 
smelled by a planter, will not readily, be forgotten. 
Their presence is thus easily and certainly deteoted. 
When it has attained its full growth, it places itself 
near one of the corners or lobes of the'leaf, spins a 
few threads of silk, attaching them to the leaf in 
such a way as to draw up the edge, which it makes 
fast to the surface, forming a scroll, within whieh it 
undergoes its transformation to a pupa. When the 
leaf has been all consumed, they attach themselves, 
for this transformation, to the leaf of any plant 
within reach ; and, unfortunately, tpo often make 
use of the loose fibre in the open boll, for this pur- 
pose ; and being gathered with the cotton, are cut 
up by the gin, staining and trashing the cotton 
very injuriously. 

The pupa is black or dark brown, and shining. 
From the moment' it begins to spin, until it issues 
from the pupa, a perfect moth, is from eight to nine 
days of warm, seasonable weather. But if un- 
usually cool, it extends to a longer period ; even to 
weeks. Hence, I am inclined to think, that it is in 
the pupa state the insect is .preserved over winter. 
In fact, there is no doubt that many are thus saved 
—-the moths that are seen occasionally on a warm 
winter's day, having been hatched prematurely by 
the unseasonable warmth of the weather, and 
quickly perish from cold and want ol food. But 
whether we at all tknes receive eur supply from 
this source; or whether (which I think quite as 
probable), they are not unfrequently brought on a 
gale of wind, from the West Indies, Mexico, or the 
coast of Guiana, will be difficult to decide. My oh- 
sei-vations lead me to the conclusion, that after a 
steady cold winter, we have the caterpillar early, 
and m abundance ; and that after a mild or warm 
one, we have them, if at all, but partially, and late 
in the season. The pupa is frequently found dur- 
ing winter, safely sheltered under a scale of bark, 
between two evergreen leaves, under the splinter of 
a fence rail, or4n a toft of pine leaves. 

We find then, that during the summer, and par- 
ticularly if the weather be close,, dark, and sumy, 
this insect increases and multiplies itself with great 
rapidity. One pair of moths siived over winter, 
actually produce in from four to five weeks, say 
400. If even half of that number escapes, we have 
in less than five, and often in four weeks, 40,000; 
which again produce 4,000,000, whose progeny 
would destroy a whole crop. And I suspect that 
the actual progressive increase is greater than even 
this would show. 

I have this moment received a note from my 
overseer on Cold Spring plantation, in Wilkinson 
County, in this State, from which you muAt permit 
me to quote, though unwilling to intrude myself or 
my own concerns. *' The worms have finished the 
cotton. 2*A«y Itave not left a leaf or young Ml on 
it. I never saw cotton eaten so clean. I cannot 
make more thaii half a crop, iftk^U." He is an ex- 
perienced cautious man, and had a remarkably fine, 
promising crop, though . backward, of course, like 
every other this season, before the appearance of 
the vvoiTO. Thank heaven, I have plenty for my 
people to eat, at all events. The corn crop is {;eae- 
rail}' good, in this region. 
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I do not believe that the planter is any very great ' 
sufferer, so long as half a crop is made generally. 

There is another worm about which. I should 
like to speak, but am nof yet prepared, nor have I 
space here. It is known as the BjU or Bore-worm. 
It commits great havoc on the young boll, eating 
out all of its contenf*, and, of course, destroying it. 
I suppose I speak within very safe bounds, when 
I say, that twenty per cent, of all the bolls formed 
upon the plantT— you must know that not more than 
half the blossoihson a plant become bolls, but dtop 
off, calyx and all, before they reach that stage — 
have been cut off by this worm. It is the larva 
of a moth. Of its' history I shall speak when 
better prepared. It is most injurious in low, rich 
lands. 

I am, at this time, cutting a second crop of hay 
from my meadow, such as you never saw, I feel 
confident. I hope to get in a third crop, by and by. 

Thomas Affleck. 

Tnglegide, Adams County'^ Miss., Sept. 9tk, 1846. 

MANAGEBdENT OF HONEY-B££S.—No. 5. 

Thx ground around and under the hives should 
be kept free from weeds and grass. A hard smooth 
surface is best, as many a weary bee, on returning 
home, fails in reaching the alighting board, and 
falls to the ground, in which case, should the 

Sound be encumbered with long grass and weeds, 
ey might become entangled, and thus fall a prey 
to the hosts of spiders that infest such places. Nor 
is it any better lor the safety of the bees, to have 
the ground in a loose mellow condition, as is the 
case when the hoe is carelessly used in cutting up 
weeds. In this state of the soil, such bees as fall to 
the ground, soon become covered with dust, and 
are unable to rise. The best way to kill the gras^ 
and weeds, is to saturate the ground in the spring 
with boiling hot brine, which will effectually put a 
stop to vegetation. This being done, lay a strip of 
i>ofurd along in front of your hives, as a rising 
point- for bees that return home heavily laden and 
fall around the hives, which. often does occur, and 
if you will take the trouble to watch them, you will 
perceive that they often fail to get upon the wing, 
until they ascend some small eminence, from whicn 
they take a start, and regain the hive. This may 
be considered a small matter by manjr, yet our 
success in every branch of business consists in our 
attention to the minutis of our object, which in the 
end shows forth a triumphant result. Suppose by 
our neglect of cleaning around our hives, we lose 
the small number of ten bees ])er day, the result 
would be as follows : — ^from the first of April to the 
first of November, we have 214 days, and a loss of 
2,140 bees ! It is b^ such means that so many fail 
in their success with bees, and eventually *' run 
out**' as it is termed. 

There is another consideration which merits our 
attention. Whoever has had a prosperous colony 
of bees, must have often -seen large ciustAv of bees 
hangins in inverted cones from the bottom-boards ; 
and pernaps he has frequently seen them fall to the 
ground by their own gravitation, or the force of the 
wind. It is particularly necessary on this account, 
that the grass and weeds around the hives should 
be extir^ited. Whenever I perceive any of my 



hives liable to such a result, I crop a few handfuls 
of grass and spread it direcUy under the hives, and 
whenever the clusters fall, they are protected from 
the dirt, and the bees adhere together (if at night or 
during a storm), till the rays of the sun call 
them forth. 

in the months of !May and June hundreds of bees 
are seen running upon the ground, in a disabled 
condition, endeavoring to rise upon the wing, but 
without success. This always takes place durine 
tire height of the breeding season. For several 
years, 1 attributed it to the fighting of different 
stocks. I could see the bees engaged in. deadly 
strife, as I supposed, but I have since. found that 
what appeared to me to be a combat between bees 
of different hives, was only the turning out of 
doors of such imperfect bees, as had been brought 
into existence in their respective hives. This met 
was shown by the removal of a hive, for the pur- 
pose of producing an artificial swarm. I found the 
same quantity of disabled bees around the hive so 
removed, in a few hours after its removal, showing 
that they had no connection with any other hive. 

The Enemies of Bees.— The motn, or universal 
enemy of the bee, is the only enemy that we need 
fear in this country. The wasp and the king-bird 
sometimes make navoc among them, but every 
enemy sinks into, insignificance when compared 
with the wax-moth. Its first appearance is in May 
or June It is of a grey or whitish color, similar to 
the millers that flit around the blaze of a candle, 
though not so large. It remains inactive during the 
day, but as soon as twilight .sets in, it sallies forth 
from its hiding-places, and seeks out the weakest 
stock or swarms of bees for its operations. Hav- 
ing gained an entrance, it winds its way up the 
side of the hire that is the least protected, and 
having gained the summit, or a secure location, 
some distance from the bottom of the hive, it there 
deposits its eggs up6n the surface of the comb, 
which in a few days are hatched out, by the inter- 
nal heat generated by the bees, and become white 
worms or caterpillars. They at once commence 
weaving around themselves a white silken sub- 
stance, as a protection against the bees. They then 
commence cutting away the combs and building 
galleries for their own use, from which they put 
forth their heads for food in every direction. .Their 
heads are covered by a helmet impenetrable to the 
sting of a bee. When the bees perceive these in- 
sects thus at work, they commence cementing them 
in, and confining them to their original location, 
and consigning them to starvation, which is easily 
done, if there are but few of them, but in cases of 
weak stocks, with constant lod^ents of the moth, 
they are soon undermined, and giving un in despair, 
they either leave the hive, or dwmdle away in 
inactivity. The symptoms of the depredations of 
the moth may be known by the falling of particles 
of comb upon the bottom-board of the hive, of a 
brown color. By hanging the bottom-board of the 
hives on wires, one .can see at once whether his 
bees are in danger from the moth. The best time 
to look is in the morning, and if you find a consi- 
derable covering of particles of comb, such as the 
gnawing of worms would be likely to make, and 
you find this for several mornings in succession, 
you may expect that the destroyer is at work. 
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Wheo the bee& become active and tli« wiiiJs arise 
during the day, this comb-dust ia generally blown 
away, hence early in ihe morning is the time lo ex- 
wnioe, unless the slock is sa far uDdermined as to 
^ve evident signs of il M any lime. Another sure 
sign is in the tiia'Mvity at the bees. As soon as 
the moth gets the upper band, the bees discontinue 
all operations. Many of them will leave, and join 
neighboring hives, but a few will remain faitbfitl 
to the last, and die at their posts. 

Every apiarian should be vigilant in looking to 
his hives m season, that he may at least save the 
honey, if not Ihe bees, o[ his mothy hives. If 
taken in hand in season, he may, perhaps, save his 
bees, b)r driving them into a new hive ; but if Ihe 
ai^oon is far advanced, the bees would have no 
, tiine to build new combs, and lay up a. new store of 
honey for winter, consequently, he may save the 
honey, and disperse the bees among his remaining 
stock, for there are but few bees generally, under 
eucb circumstances, and those few are but little in- 
clined lo defend their habitation, consequently the 
combs can easily be cat out by being properly pro- 
tected by a bee-dress. But the greal object is nol tn 
knofv how to manage after the moth has destroyed 
the stock, but how to prevent such a result ; and to 
this end I shall now confine myself. Perhaps ihere 
is no part of the management of bees, upon wbicn 



there has been such a divereity of opinion and ac- 

tion, as upon e. prevenlion afOemaA. Some have 
deposited a litUe mA under the corners of the 
hives. Others have recommended catdiing them in 
basins of svreetenid vinegar. Others, again, have 
trumpeted forth grand discoveries in the formation 
of bives, that prevent the entering of the moth.-and 
more recently, some one preienon that a lining of 
zinc will frighten Ihem away, or if they should de- 
posit their eggs within the hive, by placing the 
hives near the ground, they would not hatch- out '. 
This is all moonshine. Igive the moth every pos- 
sible facility to enter mj hives. I open every side 
to iU ingress, with 4S inches of opening to every 
bive, yet they enter not. My bives are BurronndeJ 
by scores of them in an eveningt yet ibey eland im- 
pregnable. Nol all the ingenuity of man can ever 
invent, or prescribe a remedy against tbe moth, 
aside from the ability of the beet to deftt\d Iherrudvti. 
Here lies the grand secret ! A certain management 
of the bees, whereby Ihev are enabled constantly by 
the force of physical ability and numbers to eveo 
prevent the entrance of the moth. This is the tine 
qui non — the grand desideratum ^lat the world has 
been so long in search of, the philoaopbj of which 
I will give in my next. T. %. Hum. 

Raiiensviood, L. I., Otfober, 1846. 
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The Saxon sheep is a va- 
riety of the pure- bred Merino, 
taken originally from Spain, 
into Germany. It derives its 
nante from the kingdom of 
Saxony, where great pains 
have been taken in the im- 
provement oT the quality of 
tbe wool of the descendants 
of these Merinos, particularly 
in Ihe Electoral flocks. Many 
contend that this improve- 
ment has been made to the in- 
jury of the carcase and con- 
Btitutloo. In some flocks this 
may be true, but it is not so in 
all; for an importation made 
from Saxony the past sum- 
mer, by Mr. Tainlor, of Con- 
necticut, showed as hardy, 
strong consiilutioned, and 
well wooded sheep, as we 
' hare ever seen ; and their 
fleeces were uncommonly 
heavy, flne, and even in qua- 
lity. This is a convincing . 
proof that improvements may go hand ,ii 
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mat for the sake of obiaining one superior quality, thai excellent work, the American Shepherd, by 
there is no necessity of aactificing others. For our [ L. A. Morrell. It is a spirited portrait of tbe best 
own part we have not a doubt, that Merino and I bred Saxons in point of form, though we should 
Saxon sheep-breeders may in due time and by pay- have preferred one showing thi<4 wool on the 
in^ proper attention, get as perfect forms for their i legs and head, ai raauy of tbe breed do, as this i^ 
animals as the improved Southdowns or Leicesters ' indicative generally of larger, closer fleeces, and 
now show, and at'Ihe same tints keep up tbe con- i superior constitution. 

Mitution of their flocks, their weight of ■fleece, an 1 : Saxon shesp were first introduced into the United 
nneness of quality, [Slates in 1823. They are a valaable race, and 
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dioald be pceserred and bitd with cue. Jt ia to 
tbeni that we are hereafter to look for ench fleeces 
aa can bear exporbtion to Englonil and Fmnce, at 
a good profit These foreign conntries can procure 
the coarser qualities of wool elsewhere, and at a 
cheaper rale than the United Stales can atpreeeDt 
prodnce them; but in the very fln« qualities, we 
are permadad no counlrf can compete with as, if 
we cootinae rrowinK them with the steady perae- 
TsraocB whidn asoally characterizes our moet in- 
telligent and spirited sheep -masters. 

INSECTS THAT PREY UPON LOCUST-TREES. 



Locpst-Tree BsBEit {Cossus robinia)'.—¥ 10. 81, 
Tm Robinia pseadacacia, id Europe, is very Free 
inxA the attack of insects ; but in those parts of the 
Uaitod States where this tree is cultivated, it is 
preyed upon by three distinct species of borers, or 
wood-eaters, the unchecked operations of which 
threaten an almost entire destruction of this valn- 
^etree. Dr. T. W.Harris, in his" Report on the 
Insects of Massachusetts injurious to Vegetation," 
observea tbal, " One of Ibese borers is a little red- 
dish caterpillar, whose operations are confined to the 
small branches and to very young trees, in the pith 
ol which it lives; and by its irritation it causes the 
twig to Hwpll around tne part attacked. These 



whicA therefore easily breaks off at these places. 
My attempts to complete the histwy of this insect 
have not been siicceasful hitherto j and I can only 
conjecture that it bdongs to the .i^eriana, or pos- 
sibly to the tribe of Bombyces." In the same work, 
he describes a second kind of borer, called Clytns 
pictus or the painted clytus. " Id the month of 
sefrtember," he says, " these beetles gather on the 
locust-trees, where they may be seen glittering in 
the sun -beams, with thair ^rgeoua livery of bUck 
velvet and gold, coursing up and down the trunks 
in pursuit of their mates, or to drive away their 
rivals, and stopping every now and then to salute 
those tliey meet, with a rapid bowing of the shoul- 
ders, accompanied by a creaking sound, indicative 
of recognition or defiance. Having pairGd, the 
fnmale, attended by her partner, creeps over the 
>iark, searching the crevices wiiji her antennx, and 
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dropping therein her snow-white e^ga, in clusters 
of seven or eight together, and at interraJs of five 
or six minutes, till her whole slock is safely stored. 
The ^a|8 are soon hatched, and the ^bs imme- 
diately tturrow into the bark, devouring the soft, 
inner substance, that suffices for their nourishment 
till the approach of winter, during which they re< 
main at rest in a torpid state. In the spring, they 
bore through the sap-M'ood, more or less deeply 
intt the trunk, the general codim of their winding 
and irregular passages being in an upward dirsc- 
tion from the place of their entrance. . For a tima, 
they cast their chips out of their holes as fast as 
they are made, bat, after awhile, the passage be- 
comes clogged, and the burrow more or less filled 
with the coarse and Rbroua fragments of wood, ki 
get rid of which, the grubs are often obliged to open 
Dew holes through the bark. The seat of their . 
operations is known by the ooiiog of the sap and 
dropping of the saw-dust frtmi the boles. The 
bark arouDd the jiart attacked begins to swell, and 
in a tew years the truuk and limbs will become dis- 
figured and weakened by large porous tumors, 
caused by the eflbrts of the trees to repair the inju- 
ries ihey have eaSered." According to the oheer- 
valionsof a writer in the " Maasachusetts Agricul- 
tural Repository and Journal," vol. vi,, the larvs of 
this insect attain their full size by the SOth of July, 
soon after which they pass into the jiupa stale, and 
an tnnsfoimed into beetles early in September. 
The third class of borers which attack this tree, is 
the Xylsutee robiniv or locust-tree carpenter iftoth, 
of Harris; or the Cossus robinic, described and 
figured by Professor Peck, in the fifth volume of the 
" Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and Jour- 
nal." According to Micbaui, the ravages of these 
insects were first observed about sixty yeara age ; 
but their habits were not generally known before 
the year 1SQ3, when they lirBt attracted the atten- 
tion of Professor Peck, of Harvard University. He 
observed several locust-trees that bad bean blown 
down by a storm, which were much bored by Ihe 
latVK of these insects, with their heart-wood dead. 
In splitting some billets of these trees, be found 
that they cont^ned several of the caterpillars or 
borers, of diflerent magnitudes, which enabled bim 
lo watch -them through the various stages of their 
growth. " The furrows (n the bark of the locust," 
says he, " are large and deep, attending, in some 
places, even to the liber or inner bark. It must be 
in the deepest of these furrows, that the e^ to 

Erodnce the caterpillar is deposited. The inner 
ark is thick and succulent, afiording to the young 
tarviE a tender and proper food. The sap-wood is 
harder; this, too, is perForatsd lo the perfect or 
heart-wood, on which it is afterwards to feed. 
This it bores in various directions, obliquely, np- 
ward and downward, making them laigcr as it in- 
creases in bulk. Some of these perforations are 
large enough to admit the little finger. The grubs 
of the wood-eating beetles always provide a path 
for the escape of the perfect insect out of the wood, 
befoie they go into the nymphs or chrysalis state. 
In the same manner does the caie^llsr of th« 
locust form an opening quite through the bark, 
before it forms its cocoon. An inspection of the 
scene of its labors clearly discovershow everything 
is doEte." ProfesBor Peck supposed that the Itura 
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lives in the wood three years dr more before 
atlaioB its full growth. Ilie n.oths, which con 
forth about the middle of July, have thick and 



the under aide, in both sexes, with a double set of 
short teeth, rather loneer in the male than in T 
female. The larva of this insect is said alto 
prey upon the wood of (he black oak (Queii 
tincloria). The other insects that attack the co 
mon toGUBt-tree, is a species of Apioa, which 
habits the pods and devours the seeds; and the 
Eudamus lilyrus, which feeds upon its foliage, as 
well as upon ibal of the Robinia viscosa, — Brovine'i 
Trea of America. 



It is a matter of great importance that many 
kinds of food intended for domestic animals sh()uld 
be cooked. For example, that of v^orking horaes 
■hould be so prepared, or of such a nature, aa to 
allow them to satisfy their hunger quickly, that 
more hours may be allotted for reot daring the time 
given them from labor. Not being ruminating aai- 
tnalB, their oats and corn ^ould be boiled oi 
crushed, in order to avoid loss or waste by svrallow. 
lag it raw at whole. Equal advantages may be de- 
rived by cooking grain and roots which are to be 
fed to cattle, ewine, ^d sheep. To those who 
have not a>readY the conveniences for crushing and 
boiling the food for their animals, we take pleasure 
in recommenditig the following implsments for 
these purpoeee : — 



descri] 

15. 



Mott's BoiLBR. — Fio. 82, , 
Sinclair's Com and Cob Crusher,- a cut and 

ption of which appeared in our fourth volume, 

'^2. Price »30. 
Pitt's Corn and Cob Crusher, which is a new 
ion, admirably adapted for grinding corn 

, or with the cob. Price of this complete, $45. 
The Hand or Horse-power Mill, made of 

tone, suitable for flouring wheat and grinding 

:l8 0f threshed or shelled grain. The pricesot 
vary according to the diameter of the mili- 

I, say from $30 to $125. 



4lh. Cast-iron Hand-mill, suitable for griodiBg 
all kinds of grain. Price $7. 

Mott's Boiler, Fig. 82- This consists of a com- 
mon box-stove, with a boiler set over it with two 
bottoms, which prevent the meal burning in the 
process of boiling. It will be seen from the cnt 
that this boiler is formed in the simplest noBsible 
manner, and may be attended by a chila. Tile 
dimensions vary from 15 to 60 gn.llir,is; the piice 
from S12 to «40. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 

I HAVE used Ichaboe guano, Shakspeare's carp), 
on my meadow lands, and also on the following 
crops, wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, Indian 
com, rutabara, common turnips, and sugar beets, 
all of which have done well, except the corn aod 
rye. Corn planted in drills, a auperabundance of 
■talk, corn Ugbt ; this I attribute wholly to plant- 
ing too close. Rye not well filled, but abundance 
of straw. Wheal, barley, and oats, not yet thresh- 
ed, except a few bushels of the former, which have 
been sold at $1,371 per bushel, for seal wheal, aod 
more wanted for the same purpose ; the yield will 
probably be over 30 bushels to the acre. On my 
meadow lands I used 200 tbs.guano and 200 lbs. of 
gypsum, which increased the quantity of hay per 
acre 2,360 lbs., vi/. : where nognano was used, cnt 
1,800 lbs., and where it was used, cut 4,160 lbs. I 
should recommend 300 lbs. guano and 300 lbs. 
gypsum, as a top-dressing, to De applied immedU 
ately after the frost leaves the ground, and just 
previous to a rain. On my wheat and rye I used 
700 lbs. guano to the acre, 300 lbs. before sowing, 
200 lbs, after it was up two inches, and 200 lbs. in 
the spring, with an equal quantity of gypsum each 
time. On other crops used 400 lbs. All my tnea- 
dow lands which have been top-dressed appear like 
new meadows. The field where 1 took off ay 
wheat and rye, the grass is very thick, and IS 
inches high. 

For oats or bafley 1 consider 224 lbs. to the men 
quite sufficient. £. K. Collus. 

MtunaToaetJt, Oct. id, 1MB. 

Plowing in Green Cbofs.— Spending tf short 
time In New York a few daye since, I was invited 
by Mr. J. W, Sallerthwait to took at a field recently 
sown with wheat, in which he had turned under a 
very heavy crop of green corn that- had been sown 
broadtasl with the Eagle plow, No. 25. The ope- 
ration was performed first by rolling the corn Oat 
oii the surface of the groniul, and then completely 
covering it with the plow, after which the wheat 
was Bown and harrowed in the usual way. Mr, S. 
has promised to let me know the result, when the 
wheat is harvested, which, if bvor^le, shall be 
sent to you for publication. A Tbavxuek 

Wkstphalu Plan ov Smokino Hams. —A room 
in a garret ; fire in the cellar ; smoke gathered in a 
tunnel and led to the smoke-rooms by a small pipe ; 
by the time it get* there all the heaviest pail of the 
pyroligneouB acid has condensed, and the smoke has 
become cool. Nothing toucheslhe ham but a pure, 
light cool smoke, which passes off by a number of 
small apertures, about ns fast as it is applied. 
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REVIEW OP THE AUGUST NO. OP THE 
AORIGULTURIST. 

The moBt reasonable way for yon and the read- 
ers of the Agricnlturist to aceonnt for my not re- 
viewing your three preceding; Nob. is, to beliere 
yonr Reviewer to be like a skilful physician, who 
awaits the operation of an experimental dose of 
medicine, before repeating it Bat some, who pre- 
sume to know « who the author of Junius is,'* will 
tell you, that I have been absent ** in the Mexican 
war ;" others, that I have had the ** copper fever," 
and hence have been on a trip to Lake Superior. 
But, I say, that I shall say nothing, except in the 
way of some few short comments upon yonr 
Aiurust No. 

So not mix your Potatoes — Let me advise culti- 
vators not to grow but one kind, except perhaps a 
few very early ones in the garden. I cannot see 
the advantage of growing all sorts, since no sort are 
exempt from the wide-spread disease. I have jvst 
received a letter from Indiana, which says the rot 
has already appeared among them, knd in places 
never before anected. 

Drying Pears. — ^Bv the. French method this is too 
alow an operation for Yankee go-aheadativeneas. 
If dried in a well constructed drying kiln, at an ex- 
pense so small that it can hardly be counted, they 
are far superior to dried apples for every-day use. 
They need not be peeled, and, if smaU, only cut 
in halves. 

Drying Cabbage Leaves, noticed in the Farmers' 
Club of this city, makes my Dutch blood boil, as an 
innovation upon the rights and privileges of sour- 
krout. I would sooner die of scurvy than live 
upon dried cabbage leaves. Fray whsU is the ad- 
vantage of " dried cabbage leaves" over that of 
sour-krout ?, I am sure the latter can be taken to 
sea, and will keep better tlian the former. If one 
of my old shipmates is still living[, he could five 
you the history of some choice jars of it which 
went round the world with him. 

Insects, ifc. — The same ^letter above spoken of, 
tells me of a new enemy of the wheat crop in the 
west, that is very destruetive, called the " chinch- 
bug." My correspondent says that the fall wheat is 
eaten up in places by them in the fall ^ 0P<ii^ 
wheat and oats sadly injured, and sometimes de- 
stroyed just before getting ripe. Will the Prairie 
Farmer give us more information upon this part of 
the grain grower ? 

Self- Acting Machine for Raising Water. — Is this 
an improvement upon Montgoliier's water-ram ? 
It does appear to me that if I bi^ a fall of seven 
feet, afifordmg eight gallons a minute, I could con- 
struct a much more effective and cheaper machine 
than the one described. Then, where is the im- 
provement or advantage of this ? There is a water- 
ram in operation near West Chester, Penn., which 
did not cost more than two days' work of a common 
carpenter, or handy man with tools, and it does a 
better business than the one described by you. 

Flax Marine. — The best kind is a good thresh- 
ing machine to take off the seedr without trying to 
save the lint The present price of flax will not 
warrant much attention to its culture, as cotton has 
taken its place in a great measure; but the seed 
always commands a remunerating price. 



About Fruit Trees Running out. — ^The reason 
why many persons are led to -flie belief that grafts 
decay with the original stock, is, because so 
many grafts are taken from decaying trees, and 
carrv with them the disease of the parent stock. It 
is also a fact that seedlings are more hardy and 
loi^-llved than grafts ; bi)t this furnishes no proof 
that varieties do run out in consequence of being 
only propagated by grafting. Still, I am a great 
friend to seedlings, and would recommend every 
farmer to continue every year to '* know the tree 
by its fruit," and if not good, cut down the ton, and 
insert some choice grafts. We have certainly de- 
parted, too far from seedling fruit trees, in some 
nlaces ; while, in others, there seems to be no taste 
lor any other kind except those that come ** nate* 
ral," and of a size described by friend Greeley, as 
** five to the jwU." 

' Cuttuare of the Grape. — ^W hatever comes from the 
pen of Nicholas Longworth is sure to be read with 
interest, and these extracts are particularly so. 
His experiments appear conclusive to me aninst 
the importation of grape-vines.^ I have no doubt 
that the cultivation of native varieties can be made 
more profitable upon hundreds of thousands of 
acres of our native soil,- than any other crop. 
It is useless to cry out against cultivating grapes 
for wine, on account of our temperance pnneiple& 
As well might we cry out against crowing corn, 
because a few wicked men muce stinking wnibkey 
of it, which certainly produces more drunkenness 
than all the grape culture in the world. Some- 
thing more from Mr. Longworth will add value to 
your pages. 

Dairy, Cows, — ** Almost ashamed to mention the 
subject," are you, because you have so often en- 
deavored to persuade us of the truth, which we 
heed not ? i think I have read of one before who 
denied the tru^; but when the cock crowed it 
waked him up to a sense of bis duty. Let me 
crow and wake you up, not to be ashamed to con- 
tinue to urge upon the notice of aQ your readers 
the great importance of improving the quality of 
their milch cows. I think the arlicle describing Mr. 
Baker's cows jumps at conclusions rather too 
much. Because a cow gives 214 pounds of milk at 
one milking, it is not certain that she will give A&k 
lbs. each day ; nor because Mr. Baker had made 
7 or 8,000 lbs. of cheese, is it at all certain that be 
will make 12 or 13,000 lbs. mere. If Mr. Baker, 
at the close of the season, will give u^ an exact 
table of the amount of cheese made — number of 
cows — how long milked — ages — breed — how kept, 
&C , &c., it will be yery interesting and useful to 
your readers. 

Glass MUk Pans. — These may be most excellent, 
and " with careful usage last a thousand years f 
but, with common usage, such as they would 
surely meet with upon almost every farm, they will 
be found to cost more than they come to. " Better 
let them be," and use really good tin ones. 

Disease of Fowls. — This is an article well worth 
the cost of the volume to every person that even 
keeps a hen. If any of your readers have passed it 
over without notice, I beg them to refer back to it, 
and learn the true cause of much of the disease 
of fowls. 
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Sheep Husbandry.—Noyr, whoever knows Jacob 
N. Blakeslee as well as I do, will bear witness, that 
he need not squirm becaose John Brown treads on 
some folks' toes. No one will accuse friend Jacob 
with puffing up a spurious article, because we 
know that ne has a fpod flock, and his practice 
shows that he knows how to improTe them. But 
he is quite mistaken in supposing that three-fourths 
of the . lambs will partake of the quality of the 
fleece of the buck in all cases. In my opinion the 
quality of the fleece of the lamb will depend much 
upon the vigor of the buck at the period of coition. 
If the buck is in low condition, or old, or sickly, 
or lacking vigor from any cause, which is often the 
case from over-working, the fleeces of the progeny 
will deteriorate from their sire. I am a strong ad- 
vocate of cross-breeding; yet I must own that I 
have seen some good flocks that never had enjoyed 
that advantage ; and I very much doubt whether 
the mere relationship between the male and female 
iff so deleterious, as the breeding together male and 
female too nearly allied in form, and of a weak 
constitution. 

Gardening, No. 6.— Mr. Talbot says that " cot- 
tages and palaces are as much natural objects as 
the nests of birds," which is a new idea, ana at first 
seemed an absurd one ; but, upon reflection, I am 
oonstrained to coincide with him in opinion. I 
have heard arguments against improvements in the 
art and science of agriculture, as '* contrary to na- 
ture.** Now, in fact, this cannot be, for man, in a 
healthy state of body and mind, is an improving 
animal ; and it is just as much instinct for him to 
build beautiful houses, ar it is for birdd to build 
beautiful nests. But there is a difference in men as 
well as in birds, and there are some turkey buzzards 
in both classes. The closing line of this article 
upon gardening, is a text upon which 1 could write 
a long sermon. Reader, 1 pray you look to it, on 
page 247. 

On the same page is another ailicle from Mr. 
Longworth, upon his favorite theory — practice, 
rather — a practice, however much it may be scouted 
by theorists, that has furnished the city of Cincin- 
nati with a greater abundance of delicious straw- 
berries than any other city in the world. And this 
is owing to the influence of one active mind, atid 
goes to show what influence for good, one good 
man, and particularly with the ud of a good paper, 
can effect m agricultural improvement. 

The recipe to " make water cool," would be 
more useful if equally applicable to make the wea- 
ther cool. We would wrap the whole city in 
coarse cotton if it would carry oflf the heat from 
the inside. 

Hints on the Construction of Farm-Houses. — ^This 
is one of the most sensible articles of its popular and 
prolific author. " It seems to us worthy of the at- 
tention of every one who would render our country 
life expressive of its true usefulness and beauty.*' 
I think, too, that a farm-house should be '* unmis- 
takeably a farm-hottse" not only in its exterior, but 
in its internal arrangement, which I consider of far 
more consequence than out^'ard appearance; and 
the point upon which modern houses show the 
greatest lack of common sense in the builder. I 
wedded to the old-fashioned New £ngland 



flre-placeand great stone ovan ; the old settle and 
long oak table ; the great pewter platter and ditto 
plates; and ditto, too, the old cider mug, while just 
by the back-door hung 

'* The old oaken bucket, the moss-covered bucket that 
hung in the well." 



am 



farm*house kitchen, and can never forget the big 



All of which comforts and conveniences of a 
farm-house kitchen have given way to die litde 7 
by 9 room and despisable cook -stove ; the cut glass 
and china dishes upon a costly mahogany table ; 
andotiier et eeteras of modem life; none of which 
show " the beauty of propriety in a farm-house. 
In fact there is the greatest departure from nropriety 
in a very large portion of all modem building, and 
even in Mr. Downing's figures (^9 and 61) in this 
article, it is not fully visible to my eye. Fir. 61 • 
in particular, lacks elevation from the ground, and 
both are represented too low in the stories, while 
the windows have too much of a prison-like ap* 
pearance. If some perso'n, who is fully capable, 
would publish a small work of designs, plans, de- 
scription, and expense of farm buildmj^, it would 
become as popular as " Cottage Residencea:^ I 
don't believe, howerer, that the tedented an A or of 
that work is the man for the author of the <* New 
Farm-house Companion." Several designs already 
published might be embodied. Who shall do it ? 

About Manures.^— I bee your pardon, Judge 
Beatty, but you have got tne cart before the horse 
in the very first sentence of your valuable article ; 
and if said cart were loaded with stone at the creek 
in front of your house, you never could back up 
the hill. You say ** there is nothing so importah* 
in the art of agriculture as the restoration and pre* 
servation of the fertility of the soil.** Now what I 
object to is, that you should give the word ** restor- 
ation** the precedence, when, in fact, if the word 
" preservation" had been kept in view, such a soil 
as that oT " Prospect Hill" would never need the 
restorative power of manure. And so it is with all 
the new soil of the wide west. No thought of pre- 
serving its natural fertility by a rational system of 
culture is ever exercised, until at length it falls into 
the hands of some one who perceives the necessity 
of resorting to a foreign author, and perhaps im- 
ported manures, to leara how to rkstore that which 
never should have been lost. This is too much 
like our city system of licensing dens of dissipa- 
tion, vice, and misery, to presei've the morals of our 
youth in, and then restoring them at Blackwell's 
Island, Sing Sing, or Auburn. Our whole govern- 
mental land system is conducted upon the same 
principle. It holds out inducements for ^ eiquatters** 
to spread over the domain, and skhn .a little here 
and there, and then press forward towards the bor- 
ders of civilisation, leaving behind them their broad 
tracks of deteriorated soil for some after comer to 
restore to its pristine value, by^a system of artificial 
manuring, that makes such communications as this 
of your worthy old friend highly valuable. 

iutter-making. — ^A few snort answers to a few 
plain short Questions. 

1st, 2d, 3a, and 4th. — If yon have any other than 
man, or rather woman power, to drive the churn, 
let the milk sour till just beginning to grow thick, 
and then churn. 

5th. — Sometimes. But don't use too much. 
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6th'. — Ye0» most decidedly, and better. 

7th. — 65 degrees. - 

8th. — Not at all important 

To make Bacon, — ^AU ri(rht» except the direction 
to ** smoke continually in damp weather," and that 
is all wronff . At eucii times the hams will be cov- 
ered \tith drops of moisture, which, if smoked in, 
will give the meat an acrid taste. In jpackine 
away, first put the ham in a cheap cotton bag, and 
then charcoal is better than ashes. 

New York State Jbg, Show.^^1 have bat one cqai- 
ment to make. ** The arrangements made by the 
citizens of Auburn are ample and satisfactory^ 
There is room, and a hearty welcome for ail" A 
similar announcement was made last year^ The 
result proved that strangers, from different portions 
of our country, walked the streets of Utica in a 
cold frotfty night, for want of shelter, while others 
paid the most exorbitant tavern bills [increased IQO 
percent, for the occasion), while the fare could not 
well be worse. I hope the Auburn welcome will 
be less frosty — ^that is all. 

PennocJi^s Grain Planter. — I have seen it work, 
and it is what it is recommended to be, except that 
it will not " work so well on hilly and rough land, 
as smooth." But it would work well on the west- 
em prairie land ; and in connection with a harvest- 
ing machine, which cuts, threshes, winnows, and 
bags the wheat, what an immense business could 
be done. The letter heretofore alluded to, from 
Indiana, informs me &at ** Mr. Davis, of Au Sable 
Grove, near Oswego, Ulinois," had such a machine 
in operation upon his farm this season. Will you, 
my dear Major* give us a detailed account of size, 
cost, motive power, amount of wheat barveiited per 
day, and if it really works satisfactorily. Don't 
hesitate; the request comes from an Auld Lang 
Syne friend, and the information is much needed. 
We have theory enough of such macliines; we 
want the .practice. 

Management of Bees, — ^The remarks of Mr, 
Miner upon this subject seem well calculated to do 
good. Since I saw ** Bevao on the Honey Bee'* 
recommended by some correspondent of this paper, 
I have bought one, and I much like the hive de- 
scribed by him. As you appear to be a practical 
man, neighbor Miner, wrll yon tell us if you have 
any objection to his hives. But if it is required by 
nature that bees should have a hive no deeper than 
wide. How does it happen that they flourish so 
well in a hollow tree? I once saw while on a 
journey to what was known twenty years ago only 
as " the West," a hollow beech tree completely 
filled twenty feet, while the cavity was not over 
eight inches diameter. There was evidently no 
** sparseness of working bees" in this natural hive. 
When " doctors disagree* so much as they do 
about the right way to manage bees, it is very diffi- 
cult for OS ignorant mortals to tell which is the 
right way. I fully a^e with you in opinion that 
many of the patent hives are only patent novelties. 
Hives, with drawers, like those of Mr. Weeks' pa- 
tent (from which ]^ours seem to be copied), are very 
convenient when it is desired to sell the honey in 
the comb, as the drawers are of a convenient size 
for retailing. 

Ladie^ department. ^^Kwitting, — This is a very 
kt and wcU-writteq article , and if the author 



is a lady, and sinele withal. Solus is bound to quit 
his bachelor's life, and go where he can get nis 
stockings knit at home, U he dont I am sure 1 
shall. I agree with (Miss, of course) £..L. that 
knitting for farmers' boys would be far better than 
idleness ; but I must say, that I do not believe the 
will live to see such a specimen -of universal indus- 
try in America. While it is the fashion for far- 
mers' girls to murder music, and daub paper with 
many colors (calling them pictures), and spin ten 
times as much, street yarn as they knit stocking 
yam, and while ** the stor^' gives credit, and sells 
" so cheap,** she must never expect to see the boyls 
patiently devoting their time to *' knitting work." 

Bcy^ Department, — Good Tools, — ^Most heartily 
and earnestly do I join in the appeial of ** Lert" for 
good tools for the boys. But wnile I see men them- 
selves so destitute of judgment, as to continually 
use the very poorest possible kind of tools. How can 
I hope to see tlie boys provided wifh such as they 
ou^ht to use ? Why, Mr. J!ditor, I have seen men 
dome an extensive haying this veiy month, that 
don't own a rake nor pitchfork (except a forked 
stick) in the world. One of my near neiglibors has 
borrowed and kept all this summer, for the use of 
one of his boys, au old hoe of mine, so poor that I 
won't use it myself. How can we ever reach such 
farmers, or effect a reform for the benefit of the 
boys, while men pursue a course towards them- 
selves so erroneous? However, let us never 
despair, while we have such good tools as our good 
pens and types ; but keep steadily at work, aiKl be 
assured that if we cannot induce the present gene- 
ration of men to furnish good tools for their boys, 
we may so ealirhten the minds of the boys to the 
wrong practised towards themselves, that, when 
they become men, they will be sure to furnish their 
boys with " Good tools " 

And here I must close my review of the present 
month, without being able after jumping over seve- 
ral articles, to reach the " Editor's Table." It is 
my object to write with a free pen, but not a cavil- 
ling or caustic one. I Wish my comments to be 
useful, and to induce further communications, and 
not deter any one through fear of criticism. I am 
not a critic — a fault finder. I seek information, 
and am willing to impart what I possess. If I differ 
in opinion with those I comment upon, I pray them 
to reply in the same courteous and pleasant mood 
that I now feel towards them. 

May it be for mutual good that I should con- 
tinue a Rb VIEWER. 

A Readt Rule wok Farmers. — We have been 
frequently asked to explain the difference between 
the price of wheat per quarter and per barrel The 
simile rule is this. Multipfy the price per quarter 
by 7, and divide by 12; the result will give the 
amount per barrel. Thus 56«. per quarter multi- 
plied by 7 and divided by 12, gives S2s. Sd. per 
barrel. — Quebec Gazette, 

To Prevent the Ravages of the Clothes 
Moth. — You have nothing to do but to place shallow 
boxes in your drawers, with a little spirit of turpen- 
tine in them ; and as the turpentine evaporates and 
penetrates the cloth, the larva will protrude, and 
be found dead on the surface. 
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PROPOSED SAFETY LAMP. 

Will yon permit me the use of your columns, 
whilst [ sufcgest to some of your manafacturera the 
policy of manufacturing a lamp suitable to the 
wants of a cotton planter. I hare never seen one, 
though probably there may be such now in exist- 
ence. Any one can satisfy himself of the perfect 
protection from fire, whilst closed, of a lamp made 
of wire with fine meshes. I believe it was Sir H. 
Dary who invented the safety lamp for Jire damp 
of coal mines, having first proved to his own mind 
that flame could not ignite without the meshes of a 
wire. I have tried the same experiment with cot- 
ton, and have no fear of throwing a lantern well 
secured into a pile of cotton with a lighted candle 
contained therein. 

I would advise the lamp to be made very strong} 
and the bottom heavy, so as not to be easily upset ; 
the wire should be brass or copper, or of some 
mixed metal that will not rust, and the door be 
fastened- by some strong mode. I presume a lan- 
tern about 6 inches square and 10 high could be 
made from $1 to $2, thus costing oo more than the 
glass ones; and by being; made strong, would be 
more safe, less liable to De broken, and would last 
much longer. M. W. P. 

Edimrds' Depdt, Miss., October, 1846. 

THE COTTON CROP. 

From the tenor of our correspondence, and in- 
formation obtained from merchants here, who are in 
daily intercourse with every section of the cotton- 
growing region, we judce many planters are l>kely 
to fall into, if numbers do not already labor under 
»rror, with regard to the probable extent of the in- 
coming crop ; and as ignorance oa^he subject will 
cause disappointment and dissatisfaction with any 
sale the merchant may be able to efieet, and as it is 
important that those who produce should be cor- 
rectly informed, we present you with such statistics 
and estimates, as will, in our judgment, lead to a 
more correct opinion than many now entertsun. 
We will not enter into any reasoning, or submit 
any detailed evidence to substantiate our estimates. 
The details of our estimate will doubtless not accord 
with the opinion of some, but the aggregate will, 
we are confident, approximate to the true result. 

The following comparative table kept by the 
New Orleans Price Current, exhibits the receipts of 
cotton at all the ports during the past season, end- 
ing 31st of August. We give this for the purpose 
of showing the Extent of the late and preceding 
crop, and the relative increase and decrease at the 
different ports. 



It will be perceived the increase at this port wa0 
87,00p bales, or about one -twelfth of a rail crop, 
and the decrease at Mobile; Savannah, Charleston « 
Florida, Virginia, and North Carolina, was 446,429 
bales, or about five-sixteenths of a full crop. 

From reliable sources of information, we estimate 
H full average product. 



Louisiana to be 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee, 
North Alabama, 
Arkansas, - - 



365,000 bales. 
470,000 " 

65,000 
1^0,000 

20,000 « 



it 



cc 



Total, 1,040,000 bales. 

which is about the amount received at this pon 
during a ^od crop year. 

We estimate then, in view of die lateness of the 
crop, destruction by worms and caterpillars, and the 
above and other data, the production of the United 
States, in round numbers, as follows :-^ 



ProdnetioaofLoiiLitaiia 900JM» bate, 

" ^ MittlwtppU...* 340JM0 " 

« " Teimetsee 50,000 " 

** ** NoithAlabBJU 80,000 ** 
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RecelptiofNewOrtoaBt 092,000 Mm. 

« «" Mobile 380,000 « 

"Savannah... 100,000 " 

<< Cbarieston S9(>,000 << 

« Florida ISOuOOO « 

*< Va.aiidN.CaioUiia...... SO,OQO " 

"Texu 80,000 < 

Total oTUolted SiataSf 1,745,000 Imubu. 

The supply of cotton for 1846 and *47 saay bf> 
fairly stated thus : — 



t — 



Ports. 


Receipts In 
1845 a«d '40. 


Reeelpisin t^^,^.^ 
1844 and •45. "*«'*^' 


Decraase. 


New Orleans,. . . 
Mobile 


1,(H 1.303 

4314M6 

180,076 

901,405 

130,755 

15,700 

0.617 

^1,733 


054,285 , 87,108 

Kit IQA 1 


05,930 
113,040 
174,956 

48,004 

\ 12,980 


Savanaah, 

Charleston, 

Florida, 

Vlifinia. 

North Carolina,. 
Other Ports, 


91/, lilD ' 

ao&oio 

496,361 
187.780 

22L900 

1S,416 


bales. 




92,000^ 


2,4S8^ 
3,000,644 


446,4S9 








Oecreaae, 


337,^ 







Stock on head TQOilOO 

Crop of the United States l,74SL00O *^ 

** En^pt, Brazil, India, fcc 450,000 " 

Teul supply, 9,P82,O0O " 

The consumption in Great Britain for six months 
in 1845, when prices were very low, was 830,266 
bales. For the same period in 1846, when prices 
were much higher than in 1845, the consumption 
was 775,509 bales, showing a reduction in con- 
sumption of 54,757 bales, as the result between 
periods of high and low prices. The ooosumption 
of the United States during the past year was 
422,597 bales. 

We may then fairly state the consumption for 

1 846 and '47, thus:— 

Great BriCatn 1,550,000 bales. 

France, Spain/Continent of Europe, and ) «»«»» w 

China 5 'w*MW' 

North and Soath America, and West Indies 500,000 ^ 

Total CunsumptioD, 3,850,000 bales. 
Sapply as above, 3^803,000 « 



Excess of supply, 48^000 

Our opinion regarding prices is, that they cannot 
be forced so high as many anticipate, and as the 
nature of the case would seem to warrant, from one 
cause alone, not enumerating others, and that is — 
cotton is shipped, as a general thing, too much en- 
cumbered with bills and cash advances, which 
tends to force it on the market, and sold at any 
price buyers may choose to offer, by which means 
the planter loses his legitimate control. 

We quote cotton to-day. aa follows, and remark 
that the demand is brisk, and factors ready seUeis. 



AMERICAN WINE.— THE POTATO DISEASE. 
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▼iz. : Ordinary, 84 a 84 ; Middling, 8| a 9 ; Good 
middling, 9 a 9| ; Middling fair, 94 a 9| ; Fair, 9j 
a 10; (£t>od fair, lOi all ; and Fine, 111 al2i cts. 
These prices will, we think, prevail for some tinie, 
and will approximate the average of the season, 
unless the crop should he much less than our 
figures indicate. - J. A. Rui^F & Co. 

New Orleans, Od. 1st, 1846. 

We place the above valuable estimate of the cot- 
ton crop before our readers, as a present guide and 
future reference. We will add, however, for our- 
selves, that the weather, since the date of Messrs. 
Attif & Co.'s letter, has generally been favorable for. 
the cotton plant, and increased receipts are antici- 
pated. Judging from more recent advices from dif- 
ferent parts of the South now before us, we are of 
opinion that the present crop will not fall short of 
1 ,900,000, and may go up to 2,1 00,000. As an evi- 
dence of this, cotton (at the time we are writing 
this article, Oct. 19th) is dull in the market, with a 
slight downward tendency in New York. We 
may have advices of an advance by the Liverpool 
steamer, hourly expected, which of course will 
cause a corresiX)nding advance on this side of the 
water. 

AMERICAN WINE 

Among the valudble contributions to the late Fair 
of the American Institute, were fine samjples of 
wine from Mr. N. Longworth, of Cincinnati, and a 
few from other sections of the Union. These speci- 
mens were superior to any before sent for exnibi- 
tion, showing a decided improvement in this branch 
of husbandry. Two samples of 'pxf.rt wine from 
Ohio were made from the Catawba grape, and 
possessed a good body and an excellent flavor, 
nearly resembling, but much surpassing the dry 
imported Hock. Another from a native grape, had 
a fine body, and a peculiar flavor, which use would 
undoubtedly soon render a favorite. A specimen 
of pure sweet, or lady's wine, with a small quan- 
tity of sugar added to the mud, possessed a rich- 
ness and delicacy of flavor similar to the Malmsey, 
but more delicious, having the taste of a rich, fresh 
grape. Two other samples, one from a native 
grape of Alabama, and another from our own State, 
showed a body and flavor which gives every pro- 
mise that the subject needs only to be carefully 
studied and pursued, to reach a point in production 
when we can soon dispense with the importation 
of all foreigq wine, excepting some peculiar 
varieties. 

American enterprise has not fully considered the 
peculiar circumstances of soil, manuring, cultiva- 
tion, &c. , which aflect the quality of wine. One side 
of a hill will frequently yield an article totally 
different in quality from an opposite side, and the 
character varies with almost every field where the 
gnipe is produced. Generally, tne best wine is 
made from grapes raised without manures, or such 
as are peculiarly mild in their character, and impart 
no flavor to the fruit Onc^ of the best vineyards 
of France was seriously^ deteriorated for years by a 
dressing with fresh animal or putrescent manures. 
Some of the most delicate v/ines are made from 
grapes manured only from the trimmings of their 



own vines. The great difficulty generally with 
Americah wine is the deficiency of Dody and noli- 
uess in the fruit, which renders it necessary to add 
sugar when this deficiency exists. This is always 
done even with the best wines abroad, when a cold 
or wet season impairs the accustomed richness of 
the fruit. We believe our fruits may be much im- 
proved, especially for the purpose of wine, by 
planting seeds from the best torei^ varieties. Out 
of numerous specimens thus obtained, some would 
doubtless be found combining great richness and 
sufficient hardiness to endure our climate. The same 
care used in tlie cultivation of the vine, we may be 
led to expect will result in equal success with the 
cultivation of the peach and other fruits, which are 
natives of hot climates, but of which continued care- 
ful and scientific propagation has succeeded in 
producing the choicest kinds in profusion, and 
nardy enough for our severe climate. 

Choice kinds 'of beveraf^e are also mad« from 
other fruits. The pear yields p«rry, from which 
the most delicious champagne is nuule, with the 
addition of a little sugar. The red and white cur- 
rant yields a good wine when properly treated with 
the addition of sugar. The quince, when grated 
with water, and sugar added, undeigoes a fermen- 
tation, wftkh, if arrested at the proper period by a 
innall addition of brandy, yields an excellent wine. 
The best cider, with the addition of bruised or cut 
raisins,. will undei^o 3 fermentation, atid if properly 
treated,, subsequently yields a wine of excellent 
flbivor and quality. The introduction of some or 
all of these may be made for our own use widi 
ffreat advantage ; and they are certainly far more 
desirable than the drugged, pernicious stuff" which 
is too often, we may almost say generally, import- 
ed for the use of the sick. 

THE POTATO DISEASE. 

At a late meeting pf the British Association, 
Mr. Ho^an read a communication which had ap- 
peared in a continental journal, in which it was 
recommended that th« potato plant should be pro- 
pagated by seed, as the best means of guarding 
against the disease. 

Dr. Lailkaster said, that the number of facts 
brought forward by Mr. Hogan to substantiate his 
plan of remedying the potato disease, were quite 
insufficient. Unless this plan had been extensively 
adopted, and found to be extensively successful, 
it would be folly to proceed on it, with the amount 
of evidence that could be brought against it. 
With regard to the causes of the disease, he said 
that there had not been one theory borne out by 
evidence that would lead to its being adopted by a 
man of science. That it depended on atmospheric 
changes was assumed, and there was no proof of 
it. There was only the coincidence of certain kinds 
of wearier and the disease. That it arose from 
debility in the potato plant, was also an assump- 
tion. No debility Ixad been proved to exist. He 
thought it right that it should go forth to the 
world, that the only conclusion yet arrived at was 
negative, and that the more they investigated the 
matter, the more evident did it necome, that pre- 
vailing theories and remedial recommendations were 
founded on ignorance and assumption 
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ENTOMOLOGY.— No. 1. 
Much has been said and written upon the varioiu 
modes of destroying insects injurious to yej;etation, 
and of counteracting- in a measure their injurious 
effects. Were we to enumerate all that have been 
recommended by various writers on agriculture and 
gardening> it would surelj be a matter of astonish- 
ment that the races of injurious insects had not 
long ago been exterminated, not that they should 
appear in such undue proporttoa as almost to baffle 
our exertions to destroy them. It must surely be 
confessed that in no one department* either of agri- 
culture or gardening, is there such a lamentable de- 
ficiencj^as in this. The reasons for it will be evi- 
dent, when it is remembered, that in order to check 
or counteract the operations of these numerous 
classes of depredators with any success, a know- 
ledge of the peculiar habits and economy of each 
species is first to be acquired ; without this, little 
can b« done of any account, and even the remedies 
that are applied are used at random. It may be 
said, and perhaps with some truth, that this subject 
belongs to the naturalist, and that the agriculturist 
and fffirdener should look to him for. information, 
and for c^ctive remedies. The naturalist studies 
out and explains the animal ecqnomy, but it remains 
for those most interested, those who d^ly see and 
feel their effects, to apply remedies which their pre- 
vious knowledge, obtained from the naturalist, will 
enable them to do. The agriculturist should devote 
a portion of his leisure moments in acquirina^ a 

{perfect knowledge of the general forms which oe- 
ong to insects, the changes they undergo, and of 
the primary divisions into which they have heen 
formed by modern naturalists. He should watch 
their progress, note the manner of their feeding, 
mark the time they pass in their larva and pi^»a 
states, and the period of their becoming perfect in- 
sects. He should learn to distinguish between 
beneficial insects whose increase should, be promot- 
ed, and injurious insects whose depredations should 
be arrested. 

In some -future communication I may give to 
your readers, if desirable, a description of the dif- 
ferent operations which, in a general way, may be 
directed to the removal of insects; but, in this, I 
propose to give a general view of the changes 
which insects pass through, from the ege to the 
perfect state; the different appearances which the 
various tribes assume, before they reach their final 
development; and the several orders or divisions 
under which they are classed by modern naturalists. 

Insects are distinguished from vertebrated ani- 
mals by being destitute of a back-bone, and furnish- 
ed with more than two feet ; and from worms, by 
possessing feet. Most insects are furnished with 
six feet, but some few have a greater number, as 
the centipede, wood-louse, &c. 

The generality of insects are produced from 
eggs ; some are hatched within the body, and the 
young are produced in a living state ; while most 
others are hatched from eggs deposited in some se- 
cure place, either abovve or below the surface of the 
earth. The period required for these eg^s to hatch 
is very variable; in some species this process 
takes place in a few days, whue, with others, it is 
not accomplished until the following, year. 

Of the Larva or Caterpillar. — This, preperly 



speaking, is the first state or stage in the life of un 
insect. Ilie forms which distinguish the difierent 
tribes are numerous and varied ; but none are pro« 
vided with wings. They are known in common 
parlance by the names of grub, caterpillar, maggot, 
or wire'Worm. All insects in this state feed vora- 
ciously, and consequently at this period of their 
lives they are the most destructive to vegetation. 
They do not feed on all plants alike ; some confine 
themselves to one particular species, without which 
they die; others eat the leaves of two or three 
plants only ; while some few are general feeders, 
attacking almost every kind of plants without dis- 
cnmination. Hence it is that the larvtB of insects 
found in flower gardens, are different from those of 
the fields, kitchen garden, or orchard. The smaller 
' species are generally the most injurious, as thej 
make use of many curious devices to escape obeer- 
vation; some penetrate the heart of the yoaitt 
shoot» or eat their way into the bud ; many conceal 
themselves with great skill, by rolling up die 
leaves in which they have taken up their residence ; 
and others, again, spin themselves a silken case, 
where they live in security. 

Of tAe Pupa or Chrysalis. — This is the second 
state, and here they are not to be dreaded, as in 
general the pups are torpid, inactive, and incapable 
of receiving nourishment. When the larva has at- 
tained Us growth, it retires eithei: into the earth, or 
to some secure situation, where the change to the 
chrysalis state is effected in a few hours, or at 
most, a few days. The pupe are as various in 
their forms and situations as the larvae. Those of 
the beetle tribe are found in the earth, or in other 
substances ; they have usually the first rudiments 
of feet, and of other parts, which become fully de^ 
veloped only in the perfect state. The pups of 
butterflies are entirely naked-; and are eitner sus- 
pended by the tail, or attached to treesr^ walls, &c., 
oy a strong thread. The duration of the chrysalis 
varies according to the species; and there are many' 
insects which undergo so trifling a change, that it 
is scarcely perceptible. 

Of the Imago or Winded form.— This is the 
third and last stage in the life of an insect, and the 
one in which the organs are fully developed, and 
when it becomes a perfect being, exhibiting those 
characters which point out its station in nature. 
The habits and economy of perfect insects, no less 
than their external appearance, are, in most cases, 
totally different from those which belong to the 
previous stages of their existence. The caterpillar, 
furnished with strong jaws for devouring foliage, 
is changed into an insect, without any organs lor 
mastication, and which lives only by sucking the 
nectar of flowers. The duration of this state of the 
insect is also variable. Most are probably annual, 
coming from the egg and passing through all their 
changes within the year. Some, however, as some 
of the beetle tribe, are long-lived. Moths are bi- 
ennial, passing the winter in the chrysalis state 
under ground. Butterflies are mostly annual; 
althou^n some few survive the winter, and appear 
early in the spring. The perfect insect of some 
species exists but a few hours, and seems born only 
to provide for a continuation of the species ; while 
In the lower state it enjoys an aquatic existence of 
two or three years. L. T. T. 
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HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Old Ladtfs Diary, June 202A.-*Hayiii^ at length 
finished my preparations, given my last directions to 
my faithfal Betsey, and a farewell look at closets 
and store-room, I determine to begin my journey to^ 
morrow, and as my path will lie through by-roads 
and fanning districts, I hope to gain many useful 
hints for 4he future. 

2Ut-rThe day has been unusually fine,' and the 
country beautiful beyond description. Wherever 
the eye rests it is charmed by the busy scene, the 
hay harvest is in full progress, and every field tells 
of hopes fulfilled. We have stopped for the night 
at a good-looking lann-house, claiming on a sign 
swinging near the door, to be <* The Traveller's 
Rest,'*— -blessed promise, for a long day's ride, 
however agreeable, will bring fatigue, and the tra- 
veller hails a clean room and comfortable bed as 
God's own benison, which should be gratefully re- 
ceived ; everything in my own room appears com- 
fortable, and invites repose ; but from sundry indi- 
cations around the house, such as patches of chick- 
en feathers that have been carelessly thrown out 
after the chickens had been picked, a pile of old 
shavings where a dog and some sheep have been 
reposing, and also two or three pigs running rather 
too near the house for my liking, cre^ne suspi- 
cions that those daring and troublesome domestic 
familiars — ^yclept fleas, Aiay, and will, intrude* in 
the house, which otherwise appears a pattern of 
domestic comfort and cleanliness. 

22d. — Morning has dawned at length ; my su^i- 
cions were, alas, too true, and I have been in tne 
power of the tormentors all night. TraveUer*$ Rett / 
it can only be so to an armadillo or rhinoceros. 
What the nquse should be called I leave travellers 
to decide, t will amuse myself until breakfast 
time by writing the history of my tormentors, and 

S've it as a hint to my kind entertainers, who, I 
ive no doubt, err only through ignorance. 
The flea {Pulez irriUms), in its perfect state, is 
too well known to need much comment ;. their eager- 
ness for blood and their powerful muscular activity, 
enable them to leap to an apaazinff •distance, while 
their sharp laneet-nke tongue renuers them a idread 
andOoimelit to all within tneir reach. The female 
flea deposits from ten to a dozen egss, of a rounded 
form and white color ; she places uem in obscure 
places, such as cracks in the floor, shavings, saw- 
dust, or hairs of rugs where docs are accustomed to 
lie. From these egffs are hatred long worm-like 
gruhs, destitute of Teet, with thirteen usCinct seg* 
meats ; the last furnished with two hodcs. These 
larvc are very active, twisting about in all direc- 
tions, and feeding upon the fle^hy'particles of fea- 
thers, cong^ed olood, scraps of raw meat left by 
the dogs near their kennels, and some say, the blood 
of animals, but Uiis is doubtful, as they are not 
found on them. In about twelve days they ve 
fully grown, and ready to enclose themselves in a 
small cocoon of silk, often covered with dust, and 
attached to adjoining substances, and should the 
weather be h«t, they pass through the change 
without (he silk cover. The eggs that are not 
hatched until the end of summer, continue in the 



worm state a\\ winter. The period of the pupa 
state varies from eleven to sixteen days. Qeanli- 
ness, therefore, both in doors and out is the only 
remedy for this domestic torment 

My hostess has received the information most 
kindly. The good man was called in, and has pro- 
mised to lend his aid, and as soon as the hurry of 
the farm work is over, the yard is to be well 
scraped, and the litter to be burned, that the fleas, 
young and old, may be effectually destroyed ; the 
doa-kennei is to, be removed to a greater distance, 
and a fence made to keep the sheep at a respectful 
distance from the house. I was then taken into 
the household councils, and received, in return, 
useful hints and valuable recipes which I mean to 
put in practice on ray return ; the cream cheese was 
particularly good, aind as it is the most economical 
and easiest recipe I have ever met with, I copy it 
here. To a quart of sour milk curd, drained to the 
consistence of soft butter, add a quart of thick rich 
cream ; beat them- well together until thev are 
thoroughly mixed, then add a table-spoonful of 
fine salt ; fold a napkin in fbur folds, and lay it 
in a large soup plate, into which pour Ihe cream, 
then fold another napkin and lay it on the top — the 
mixture will make three, or four. Set the plates in 
a cool place for twenty-four hours; change the 
napkins tnd plates every^ morning for four or five 
days, when the cheese will be fit ior^use. 

Returning from my visit to the spring-house, 1 
was attracted by a nice intelligent looxing girl 
busily employed mending gum elastic shoes ; she 
was filling up a leisure hour, and preparing for her 
early walks to the spring-house j her directions are 
too valuable to be lost. Cut some scraps of gum 
elastic very fine, and put them into a wide-moutned 
vial, on which pour enough oil of sassafras to cover 
the gum, then stop it ti^ht and leave it until tha 
gum is dissolved, which it will be in two or three 
da3rs if the mixture is stirred frequently. Wash 
the gum shoe quite clean, inside and out, and dry it 
thorouffhly, then smear the edges of the slit and 
the inside of the shoe ' near it, with the dissolved 
gum; have a patch of thin gum elastic a littla 
larger than the slit^ prepared m the same manner, 
and place it over the n(Ae on the inside of the shoe, 
and press it firmly <|pwn, placing a weight in the 
shoe for three or four hoars, when the patch will 
adhere firmly to the shoe. 

I then took my leave, promising to pay them a 
visit next year, provided uiey get rid of the fleas. 

God Rewards Virtue aud Man Knowledge.— 
Miss M. £, H., of Poughkeepsie, in leaving the 
Albany Female Institute, received a gold medal 
upon which was inscribed the following beautiful 
and appropriate motto : — 

Dieu recompense la vertu et lea hommes savoir. 

A Ready Mode or Removimo Sperm, Tallow, 
OR Oil from Cloth. — Hold die doth or gUrment as 
near as possible to the fire without burning, and the 
sperm or oil will immediately evaporate away. If 
a fire is not at hand, light a small roll of paper and 
hold it for half a minute or so, dose to, and directly 
over, the oil intended to be removed, aq4 t^c ^^^' 
stance in like manner dis^ppeara 
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VORBIOK AORICCLTURAL NEWS. 



FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 



By tae arrival of the steamer Caledonia, we are In 
receipt of our foreign journals up lo October 4th. 

Marksts.— ytff^ were brisk of sale at an advance 
of Is. Gd. per cwt, and a prospect of still higher prices. 
Cotton a shade higher, with large sales. The stock on 
hand at Liverpool on the Ist of October, was 6'>5,0CK) 
baltfs, against 957,000 same period last year. Baf, 
Pbrk, and Lard, no change. CA<*ie, a limited supply, 
and much wanted. Butter of a choice quality the 
same. B^mp scarce at an increased price. Flow an 
advance of 38. per barrel. Indian Com an advance. 
Naval Storti in good demand, with an upward ten- 
dency. Ibr acaree. Bice, large sales. Ihllow venr 
scarce, and an improvement of l^ 6d. per cwt 7o- 
bacco in fair requasL Wool firm, at an advance. 

Money remains unchanged. Rate of discount 3 
percent ... , , 

Crim.'-'The spread of the potato disease has been 
signaily arrested, owing to the uncommonly fine au- 
tumnal weather. Many more will be saved than was 
anticipated. Turnips prove a great crop, and will 
almost entirely supply the place of potatoes for feed- 
ing cattle. The latter math of gfass and clover is 
also very abundant With the •zception of last year, 
the old stock of wheat on hand is larger than it ever 
has been since the autumn of 1837. The present 
wheat crop of England is an average one. Taking all 
tUeee things into consideration, the American mer- 
chant should be very cautious about making specula- 
tions in grain. 

Inq)ort8 ofjmeriean Fhur and Mian Com into Eng- 
land^^There were imported into Liverpool this year 
^m America, 877,659 barrels of flour, and from Cana- 
da, 246,276, in all, 1,123,035 barrels. The increase of 
Indian corn is remarkable. In 1845 the import was 
37,000 quarters— in 1846 192,000 quarters. The stock 
at present in Liverpool, is 340,000 barrels of dour, free 
ana in bond, and about 200,000 quarters of wheat, free 
and in bond. The other grain may be estimated at 
100,000 quarters. ' Thus we perceive what a trade the 
eorn trade in Liverpool is likely to be. 

fVee Importation of Grtttn into JF)rank/hrt.^Th9 senate 
of the free citj, Frankfort, has just published a procla- 
mation allowing the importation of com duty free, into 
the territory of the republic. 

Bite of Bread.— On Mondaj,\hB full-priced bakers in 
the metropolis advanced the price of the 41b. loaf to 
8id., an advance of one halfpenny. 

Produce of a Buihel of Wheat and other Grain in 
Sootland.^^'rhe Ibilowing shows the average produce 
of a bushel of wheat Welshing 60 pounds, manuihctnr- 
ed at the water of Leith Mills :— 25i lbs. of fine flour ; 
22| do. of seconds ; 1 do. of pollard; lOi do. of bran — 
loss U lbs. 
Ji Table of the quantity of Flour and Bread from Grain, 



and Ireland, or Recipes for making Various Articles of 
Food, of Indian Corn Meal," containing all the recipe* 
I received before leaving home from our kind femate 
friends in different parts of the Union— heaven bless 
them I I have had 2,000 of these Olive Leaves stiac^lc 
off, and intend, in the first place, to send a copy to 
every newspaper in the realm. I shall have a thou- 
Etina, all of which I shall put into the hands of those I 
meet on the road. I have resolved to make it a condi- 
tion upon which only I consent to be any man's 
guest, that his wife shall serve up a johnny-cake for 
breakfhst, or an Indian pudding for dinnec. I whs in- 
vited yesterday to a t«a party which comes olt to- 
night, where about 30 persons are to be present I 
accepted the inviution with the johnny-cake clause 
which was readily agreed to by all parties. So to- 
night the virtues of com meal will be tested by some 
of the best livers in Birmingham. 

Monday, July 20(A.— Wrote like a steam engine till 
noon, to clear from my hands a peck of letters which 
had accumulated in the course of a day or two, under 
the auspices of penny postage. After dinner 1 mounto 
ed my staflT, and knapsack, to open my pedestrian 
campaign with an afternoon's walk toward Worces- 
ter, which lies twenty-five miles south of Birming- 
ham. Good Joseph Sturge accompanied mc a short 
distance, then bidding me God speed in all the bene- 
volence of his great heart, left me, like Banyan's pi I- 



I Weight 
V per 
I Bashel 
I In Ihs. 



Wheat, 

Barley, 

Hye, 

Oats, . 

Peas and Beans •• 



60 
48 
54 
40 
60 



Weight 

of Floor 

la lbs. 



A8 
37 i 
42 

I 51 



Weight 

orBreed 

tn Ibe. 



64 
50 
36 
30 
68 



—Qardenei^e Chronicle. 

Jt Leaf from BmrUte Jomnal. — Elihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith, who is now engaged in making a 
pedestrian tour in various parts of furope, is givins; 
the result of his observations in the " Christian Citi- 
ten,*' from which we make the following extracts : — 

I have just got out "An Olive Leaf, from the House- 
wives of America to the Housewives of Gre«t Britain 



grim, to go on my way rejoicing. In a few minutes I 
had reached the summit of an eminence, upon which 
Edgebaston Hall stands half hidden aud half revealed 
in the solemn shade of its " ancestral oaks." De- . 
scendirig this, Birmingham, with aill its towering fac- 
tory-chimneys, disappeared, and I found myself sar- 
rounded by the beauty and magnificence of the coun- 
try scenery of England, in its summer portraiture, and 
summer music ; lor the very foliage of the trees, that 
in some cases over-arched the road, seemed to be 
vocal with the music of sineing birds, of the merriest 
mood. The little things— tney must have been small, 
else T should have seen some of them — owed nature 
and art all the melody of their throats for such a beau- 
tiful world to sing in. In these lovely groves and 
hedges, and along the green borders of the meadow- 
brooks, they were out of the reach of the " villainous 
saltpetre,'^ and of truant schoolboys, affected with the 
mania of speculation in speckled eggs. So the wee, 
twittering songsters may sinj right on, without a 
semiquaver of apprehension from these sources of 
trouble and interruption, Haying time is about half 
over, and the wheat harvest has just commenced, and 
the reapers are on (he road, sickle in hand, to gather 
in the crops. What with stopping occasionally -to 
talk with the hay-rickers, or walking a little way up 
the narrow knes walled with " living green," to see 
an unique cottage through the meshes of its ivy veil; 
or with looking through a hole in the hedge, at a herd 
of sleek, mottled cows feeding or ruminating grace- 
fully in ti new-shorn meadow, I was four hours in 
making eight miles. I reached the "Rose and 
Crown** alwut eight o'clock, where 1 found everything 
in keeping -with the rigid simplicity of an English 
country inn. The hostess— -for whether married or 
not, she is the most visible and vieorous person about 
such an establishmeht— a neat, ruddy Englishwoman, 
in a few minutes served up tea with accompaniments 
of romantic frue;ality. One of these articles is worth}' 
of notice, as it is common to every table which I have 
seen thus far in this country. It is a ehaving, not a 
slice of buttered breed, not much thicker than a shav- 
ing which a fore-plane would take at 9^ stroke from a 
straight-gmined board of pine. A hungry man would 
eat a square-yard of these battered bcead-shavings at 
a meal without much impairing his appetite for sab- 
stances less ttiperficid!. 
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a{^bttor*0 table* 



A Brikp Compbnd of Amxricam Aoaicultuub. 
—By. R. L. Allen. 3axton & Miles. Vp. 437, 12mo. 
Price $1. We announced this work as in press, in 
our Aueust nunaber, and now have the pleasure of 
adding that it-has appeared, and is for sale at most of 
the book-stores. It is a condensed Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture. The whole subject of soils, manures, 
crops, and animals, is treated in as fall and compre- 
hensive a manner as the space will permit. The 
most prominent points are clearly yet succincUy 
stated, and all is expressed in a style at once concise, 
and readily comprenended. The author has been a 
practical ftrmer and stock-breeder, from boyhood, and 
consequently understands what he is writing aboat 
He avoids all the fimciful theories of the present day, 
while he treats of the best practices of husbandry, 
Mued opon well authenticated principles, as developed 
and adopted by the most enlightened modem agricul- 
turists. The woriL treats fully of Southern as well as 
Northern agriculture, and will be found equalljr adapt- 
ed to any latitude of America. It is emphatically a 
work for the million, and should be in the hands of 
every ftirmer. It is neatly got up, and does the pub- 
lif hen eiedit. 

Man UAL OF Roses; Comprising the most com- 
plete History of the Rose, including every class, and 
all the most admirable varieties that have ap{>eared in 
Europe and America ; together with ample informa- 
tion on their culture and propagation.— -JBy Williem 
Robert Prince, Proprietor of the Linoaetan Botanic 
Gkuden and Nurseries, at Flushing, L. L 'New Toric: 
Saxton & Miles. Pp. 262, l2mo. The author remark* 
in his preface, that '^ During the last ten years the ac- 
quisitions made to the Family of Roses, navo been so 
remarkable for their splendor, fragrance, and other 
qualities, that the public attention has been awakened 
to their culture in a degree almost unprecedented in 
the annals of Floricultuie. This general recard has 

f'ven rise to several publications on the wiojec^ in 
ranee, England, Belgium, and Amejica, and it has, at 
the same time, imparted an increased impetus to the 
culture of the ' Queen of Flowers.* The moet promi- 
nent of the publications jpefarred to, is from the pen of 
Mr. T. Rivers, Jr., of England ; and it has been the 
desire of the writer of the present little volume, to 
combine in its pages, every item of knowledge that is 
comprised in that estimable work, and to extract from 
every other source, whatever additional information 
was attainable ; thus forming a concentration of all 
the information- existing in Europe on this interesting 
subject, and presenting the UnU€ tn$embU of European 
attainment as the starting point for American ad- 
vancement, adding thereto whatever information was 
existent here in the present stage of the Rose Culture, 
and which has been derived more particularly from 
the labors and experience of his father and self, and 
some few others." The subject the antiior has chosen 
is an interesting one, and as far as we are able to 
judge, the work will prove useful to amateurs and 
others engaged in floriculture. 

A PXAOTIOAL TrBATISX OS DtBINO and CAI.ICO 

PaiMTiHo; including the latest Inventions and Im- 
provements ; abo, a Description of the Oririn, Manu- 
facture, Uses, and Chemical Properties of the various 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances employed 
in these Arts. With an Appendix, comprising Defini- 
tions of Chemical Terms; with Tables of Weighte, 




York : Harper & Brothers. Pp. 704. 8vow $3.d0. 
The object of this work is to systematise and ^uce 



the whole theory of dyeing, calico-printing, Sec, to the 
utmost simplicity ana accuracy. We have hithertot 
had no work of a purely practical cbanictcr in these 
important arts. In the present production, this is the 
leading idea of the autbor->himself many years a 
praelieal dyer; and from the vast accumulation of 
material which he has brought to his aid, it is believed 
more has been accomplished for the practical pur- 
poses of those engaged in these departments of com- 
merce than hae ever before been attempted. ' In addi- 
tion to- a prodigious variety of usefbl, new, and in- 
structive matter, the work comprises over six hundred 
original intents, or new inventions, principally of 
foreign origin, which alone must ever constitute the 
book, one of singular value and permanent utility. 

Portraits of thb Prrsidbnts. — Philadelphia : 
C. S. Williams. Large folio. This work is well got 
up, in lithography, in the form of an Atlae, living ac- 
ctixate portraits of all the Presidents of the United 
States, from the commencement of the Government 
down to the present Administration. For sale by 
Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway, N. Y. Price ^.50. 

EuB^orsAN AOBIC17I.TURR, — By Henfjr Colman, 
from personal observation. We are in receipt of Part 
VIL of Vol. II. of this work. Draining, plowing, irri- 
gation, rotation of crops, soiling, &c., are the contents, 
and are well and practically treated. 

Pictorial History of Eholand. — We have re- 
ceived No. 9 of this excellent work nmit beautifully 
illustrated. Harper k Brothers. Price 25 cents. To 
be finished in about 40 numbers, it is highly useful 
and agreeable reading. 

Tbb Statbsmbn of jtbb Commohwbalth *^ with 
a treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By John Forster. Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 
Price 25 cents per number, to be completed in five 
numbers. This republication is embellished with 
portraits of distinguished persons figuring i« th« his- 
tory, and elucidated with valuable notes by the Rev. J« 
0. Choules. It is a work of gfreat merit, and piarticn- 
Tarly commends itself to the American Reader, as U 
describes a series of events which had no little influ- 
ence in the early settlement of our country, and its 
subsequent career. Some of the actors in this historyi 
liice Sir Harry Vane, the Youn|ser, were at one time 
residents, and held official stations in New England, 
and other American colonies. 

Thb Nbw En«lamd Agricultural Alkamac 
for 1847.— Published by F. Trowbridge, New Haven. 
Conn. This is prettily illustrated, and well filled 
with useful matter to tne fitrmer. We can say the 
same of the American Cnltivatoi's .Almanac, pnolish- 
ed by C* F. Croseman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lroturbs to Wombu on Anatomt ano Par* 
BIOLOGY, with an Appendix on Water Cure. By 
Mary S. Gove. Pp.301. Price 50 cents. Harper fc 
Brothers, 88 Cliff Street. This work should oe care- 
fully read by every woman ; for nothing is more true 
than what the fair apthoiess asserts, that *' whoever 
shall convince mankind of the necessity and import- 
ance of the study of Anatomy and Physiology, and 
those laws which govern life and healtlL will om more 
toward promoting the general good and hapf^ness of 
onr species, than be wooid if he gave ua priceless 
gems, and gold without measure." 

Long Island HoRncuLTURAL Socubtt Show. 
—This came off on the 17th, 18th, and lOth of Sep- 
tember, in Flushing. We understand there was a 
^ood display of fruits and flowers. Owing to impera* 
tive engagements elsewhere, we were deprived of the 
pleasure of attending it. 

SoMETBiifQ OF A 8QUA8B.«s.The BatRyia Times 
hae sen a squash, grown in the garden of J. A. Clark, 
of that village, which measures six ftet and six 
inches in ciicunibrenee, and weighs 160 1-S pounds. 
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tiBt of |)rtmtttm0. 

Awarded aOhtN.Y. State Pair, Auburn, SepL, 1846. 



BUEHAX C4TTLB. 

BtrLur.—lst, J. M. Sharwood, Aabun, Symmetry, 915 : SU, 
Wm. K. GrloMlK Ledyard, Alblom f 10 ; 3d, C. 8. Batlon, N<sw- 
lurk, Osceola, Diploma. 

7i90 year-old Bulla.^Ut, H. N. Gary, Marer, Oregon, f 10; 5U, 
J. B. Packer) Saratoga, Tecumwh, Colman's Tovr. 

YeaHng Saitf«.— 1st. Z. B. Walcemao, Herkimer, Yoang 
Meteor, $10 ; id, A. 6. reroy|Lyuns, Mayflower, Ckilman's Tour ; 
Sd, J. Vv. Bacon, Waterloo. Wawrlou, Diploma. 

Btdl Gb/vm.— lat. Gen. Vail, Troy, Oscar, Col. Toar; 3d, J. W. 
Baeon, Waterloo, Diploma. 

Cowa.— 1st, Oea VaU, Troy, Ledr Barrington, $13 ; 3d, Bdw. 
Wells. Johnstown, Venus, $19 ; 3d, J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, Red 
Lily, Diploma. 

Twiryear'old At (fers .— 1st, H. N. Gary, Maicy, Hose, $10 ; Sd, 
J. M. Sherwood, LaUa Buokb, CoL Tour. 

Ymariing He^srs.— 1st, Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, Sylvia, 
f 10 ; Sd, Edward Weils. Johnstown, Cleopatra, Col. Tow:. 

Ht^er Cs/oM.~Ist, Geo. Vail, Troy, Willie 5lh, Col. Tour ; 
5td, 7. W. Baeon, Waterloo, Lady Jane, Diploma. 

■smBroftw. 

Bulls.— 1st, T. H. Hyatt. Rochester, f 1& 

Yonng BwUt.'^Ui and 9d, Coming it Soctaan, Albtay, $10, 
and Diploma. 

Caws.— 1st and 3d, Coming 9c Sotham. Albany, $15, and $10. 

Heiftrt.—T. U. Hyatt, Rochester, $10; 9d, Edward Wells, 
Johusiown, Diploma. 

DiTOllt. 

Bulls.— Ist, L. P. Allen, Boflklo, f 15; 3d, R. M. RemlAgtan, 
910. 

rma^ Btctft.— Geo. A. Mason, Jordan, $10; 9d, S. M. Brown, 
Elbndge, Diploma. 

Cows.— 1st andSd, H. N. Waahbon, Batterantts.$15, and $ia 

ir«^«r«.— Ist, H. N. Washbon, Battemntts, $10 ; Sd, L. F. 
AUen^ BuflUo^ Diploma. 

(None Qflbred.) 



CROSS-BVBBIM. 

Cows.— 1st (not awarded) ; 3d, H. N.- Washbon, Battemntts, 
$10 ; 3d, J, W. Bacon. Waterioo, Vol. Tmna. 

Tuo-fMt-idd Ht^tn^UL (not awarded); Sd, Snos T. 
Throop^ OwM0^ $10. 

Ttariing A(^«.— 1st, C. T. Baldwin, Owaseo, $5 ; 3d, Geo. A. 
filaaoiu Jordan, Col. Tnnr; ZAjB. M. Brown, Elbrl4%e, Vol. lY. 

i7H/«r Ob/v«s.— 1st. H. N. Washbon, Butteraatts, Col. Tour. 

Discretionary premium, John G. Wheeler, Sennett, VoL Tmna. 

' MATtvae. 

Cows.— 1st, Im Hopkins, Anbnra, $16; 9d, Chariie W. Brown, 
Sennett, fia 

Yearling /Ts^ers.— 1st, Gea A. Bfason, Jordan, $5 ; 9d, Wm. 
J. Phelps, Ovuco, Col. Tour. 

Httfmr Calves.— S^ih. Lynch, Sennett, Ool. Tonr. 

WOBXXRO OZBM. 

Beat Ten, Yokc—Ui^ J. 8. Wodsworth, Geneseo^$30; 3d, J. 
M. Sherwood, Aubiun, $10; 3d, Sheldon, Fellows, and otlMrs, 
Bennettj Vol. Trans. 

Beet Single FoAd.— 1st, B. Sheldon, Sennett, $15; 9d, J. 8. 
Wadsworth, Goaeseo, $10; 3d, J. It Sherwood, Aabom, 
VoL Tmns. 

Thre9 year-old Messrs.— Best yoke ; 1st, J. Boles, Homer, $10 ; 
M, J. S. WadswoMh, Geneseo^ $^; 3d, Wm. Hayden, Hentz, 
Diploma. 

Tiea-ttar-old Suera.—laU E. Sheldon, Bennett, $10; Sd, J. 
Boies, Homer, Col. Tour ; 3d, Amos Barnes, Sennett, VoL Tr. 

Yearling 5tMr».— Ist, Herod Oils, $A;1M, J. Boies, Homer, 
Col. Tour. 

PAT eULTTLB. 

BeH Pair Ox^n^^lKt and ad, J. Boles, Homer, $15 and $10 ; 3d; 
A. Pine, Pittsiown, Col. Tonf. 

Oxen or Staora.—jMi, G. T. OUphant, Mount Honis, $10 ; Sd, 
Henry Wlllard, Caynga, $5. 

Cowa or Ke^sn^lst, 5M, and 3d, J. B. Wadflworth, Geneseo, 



$10, 06, and 



boabbs— For all woifc. 



8tallion».—Ut, E. Fuller, Canandaigaa, $10; 3d. Caleb Jastnr, 
Marcelhts, $5; 3d, Isaac Falrehlld, Cortland, Diploma; 4th, 
Joseph Bioirlson, LedyanL Vol. Trans. 

Brood .¥Ar««.— 1st, David A. Monroe, Camillas, $10; Sd. £. A. 
Howland, Venice, $5 : Sd^os. H. Stanley, Cazenovla, Diploma ; 
4th, J. Boies, Homer, VoLTrans. 

Dieerettanmy IVsinnMU.— Reaben Tift, Vetenn, BHtok Prince, 
Vol. Trans. ; Oyraa Breed, Oswego, GoUen Fumer, Vol. Tmns. ; 
G«o. Foidon, Gentva, PwlhPtligni VqL Tmuk 



roK DBAvenT. 

8tallim*.—Ul, BeaJ. Petttt, Bridgwater, flO; 3d, S. F. Silica. 
Lanalttg, $5 ; 3d, W. ColqUhoan, Cornell, Canada, Dlpiome. 

JVisrs«.-^os. Mabbei, Skaneateles, $10: 2d, for agrey marr, 
owner unknown to the committee, $5 ; 3d, B. F. Bonaey, Eamil- 
ton, Diploma. 

BLOOD HOBSBS. 

Stallione.-'UU Edward Lons. Cambridge, Sir Henry, flO; StI, 
& W. Holmes, Chatnuqoo en., $» ; 3(1, Nelson Little^ Lodi, Cul- 
peppeii Diploma ; 4tli, Mr. Feignson, Oswsgo, Kentucky Hanter, 
Vol. Trans. 

Dueretunun Prsmiasi^.— John H. Gardnei; Yoang Emperor, 
two years old, $10 ; Ira McGonegal, Viminla, Diploma. 

JlfoTM.— 1st, Joel B. Nott, Albany, $10; 3d, laaae Falrdiild, 
Cortland, $5; 3d, G. Howland, Dipfoma; 4tfa, J. W. Coattno, 
Aurellus, Vol. Trans. 

'n.ree-year old StaUumai^Ul^ Wm. R. Grinnel1| Champion, 
$10; 3d, Henry Tally, Tyre, $9; 3d. Isaac Fafmhlld, CorUand 
coonty, Diploma ; 4tb, J. 0. Bardlet, Traxtoo, VoL Trans. 

I>iseretianarf iV«s»tinu.— James Black, Bath, Blatched Colti, 
Vol. Tmns. 

Oeldinga.—Ut^ A. Merrill. Rom^ $6 ; 3d, to Now 518^ owner 
imknown to the eonmitttee. Vol. Tmns. 

JtfsteAsd ^H'or«es.— 1st, Amoe Lewis, Dlyden, $10; 3d,W. A. 
Datcher, Milo^ Diploma; 3d, Olney Ooald, OaSnes, 3 Vols. Tnins. 



BBBCP.— ^OV* 



3d, W. H. 



BacJtc— 1st, Wm. Van Heasen, Champion, $8 \ «», 
Sotham, AltMuiy. CoL Toar ; 3d, L. F. Alien, Balfalo^ Dipknan. 

iB»«f.— 1st, W. H. Sothnm, Albany, $8: 3d, Lewis Ti^grlor, 
Slmneateles, Col. Tonr; 3d, Wm. Baell, Rochester, Diploma 

Lambe.^h. F. Allen, Buflalo, $5. 

KIDDLB-WOOLLBO. — So^tk Domu. 

Bueka.—Ut, Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, $8 ; 3d and 3d, J. M- 
Sherwood, Aabaro, Col. Tottr and Diploma. 

£w«r.— ls(, J. M. Sherwood, Anbaro, $8 ; 5Bd, Z. B. Wakeman, 
Herkimer, Col. Tour. 

Lamii.—Xi B. Wakeman, Herkimer, $5. 

MB&INOS AMD THBin BBAOBS. 

BKdb.—lst, Joseph. Blakeslee, North Salaro, $8; 3d, J. !«. 
Randall, Col. Tonr; Sd, Wm. Howard, DlnlonM. 

£»M.— 1st, J. M. Sherwood. Aaborn, $8; 3d, J. L. Randall, 
CoL Tour; 3d, Wro. Howard, Diploma. 

Z^esi^s.— Reed Bnrritt, Bturdet^ $5. 

8AZOM8 AMD THBm OBADBB. 

BacJfct.- Ut, S^ B. Crocker, Vernon, $B; 3d and 3d, & B. 
Chareh, Vernon. Col. Tour, and Diploma. 

JEtest.- 1st, SL H. Crocker, Vernon, $8; Sd and 3d, SL BL 
Crocker, Ool. Toar, and Diploma. 

FAT SSBBP. 

J. W. Collins, E. BIoomfieM, $10. 

swiim. 

Boors.— Ist, C. R. Nichols, Darien, $10; 8d, G. V. Sacfcett, 
Seneca Falls, Col. Tonr; 3d, H. Uabbard, Canandalgoa, Dlphana ; 
4ih, Geo. Carlisle, Bethany, Diploma. 

Sow$.—l%U Wm. Howard, Owaseo, $10 ; 3d, A. Shaw, Sdpio, 
CoL Toar ; 3d, E. T. Throop, Owaseo, Diploma. 

jP^s.— 1st, Wm. Howard, Owaseo, Col. Toar; 3d, Cbesiei 
Moses, Skaneateles, Diploma; A. Shaw, Sdpio^ ditto ; C. M. 
Nichols, Darien, dltta 

POULTRY. 

£>orking»,^L. F. Allen, Bnflklot $3 ; Pe/omb^Fmnklin C. 
Moses, Skaneateles, $8; Large Jbtp/s— J. F. Osbom, Ments, $3 ; 
Ducke—J. F. Osbom, $3 ; Twrkeys—M. B. Converse, Ments, $3; 
Oreatest raridy Fbip/«— Sam. R. Osbom, Flamming, $10. 

PLOWS. 

let, Howland DelanoJifottvlUe, Certificate ; Sd, J. B Gaykvd, 
Aabam, Diploma; 3d, David Anthony, Springfield, VoL Tnns. 

WAOOne, HAREOWS, fcc 

O. Barton, Onondaim, Silver Medal. 

Beet Omlticator.—D. B. Rogers, Seneca Falls. Silver MedaL 

Best Fhnning MilL—lutj B. Taylon Rochester, Certificate 

Slmat's Potent) ; Sd, D. CTow, Meniz, Silver Mednl ; 9d, John 
liberty Diploma ; 4th, Orris Hcflhm, Poplar Ridge, Vol. Tr. 

B«rt JETorM-Ptfwtr.— Richard Montgomery, Onondsga, Silver 
Medal; Sd, John A. Pitts, Rochester, Diploma; 3d, Baeilft Ni- 
chols, Cazenovla, Vol. Trails. 

Best Com Stalk Ctettsr.— 1st, J. C. Rich, Monroe, Stiver Medal ; 
Sd, C. Oarnett, Lyons, Diploma; 3d, Geoife Catchpole, Genevn, 
Vol. Trans. 

Best Threshing-Mackins and Separator,— IsX, John A. Pitta, 
Rochester, Silver Medal ; Sd, £. Hicks, Wyoming, Diploma ; 3d, 
Baell & Nlehols, Cazenovla, Vol. IVans. 

DrUl Barrow or Com, PloMUr.—K M. Badger, RocHasttr, 
Diploma. 
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B4st Stnw Cmter.— 1st, S. Lafi4(wood, Morwalk, Conn., Silver. 
Medal : 9d, J. C. Rich, Monroe, Dlploina ; 3d, J. W. Webb, Led- 
yard. Vol. Tram. 

Bett Corn a»d Cob Cruiher.-^ohn A. Pitts, Roeheeter 
CertUleate. 

HortB Rakss.^h. M. Whitiaaii, Pike, Diploma. 

Haf and Mtmuro Arrl(«. --Bartoa & Belden, Roeheater, Dip. 

4s«».— Barton & Belden, Rochester, Diploma. 

HtfMt— R* M. Hine, Throopdvllle, Diploma. 

Ortauot Cotteetion of AjfrioultwrOl MiplemmU.'^V, Waters, 
Chaataoqae. Silver Medal. 

Oorm aUuer.— T. D. Bnnrall, Geneva, Diploma. 

•urraa. 

JWm 5 Ootuiu 30 ieye.— lat, E. R. EvaiM, Maivy, Oneii)a eo^ 

f 25 ; Sd, O. C. Crocker. Union, Broome co., tlS. 
i^Mt 85 vaaiuto Mode IS ./aa«.— '1st, Joseph Baker, Otisoo, Onon. 

CO., fLO; 9d, Wm. OtUejr. Phelps, Ontario, €ol. Tour ; 3d, EUaha 

Miridoii, Homer, Oottland, Vol. Tians. 
Boot 50 poundo made at aay fa'me.^lst, Joseph Baker, Otiaeo, 
15; Sd, O. C. Crocker, Union, Col. Tottr; 3d, Ahram Adams, 
rebie. Silver Bfedal ; 4th, Elisha Sheldon, Homer, Diploma; 5th, 

JuhB O. Wheator, Senuett, Vol. Tians. 

CBSSSI. 

Beat. 100 pottnio. one near old and over. — 1st, No award ; Std, 
ditto; 3d, Robert Eells, Oneida eo., SUver Medal: 4th, WllUam 
OtUey, Ontario, Dip. ; Sth; H. N. Waslibarn, Otsego, Vol. Tr. 

Beet leee tAan one fear o/tf.— 1st, No award ; 9d, Robert Belle, 
Col. Tour ; 3d, W|n. OtUey. Silver Medal ; 4th, Isaac Backlln, 
Cayofa co., Diploma ; 5th, Anthony Shaw, Scipioi Vol. Trans. 

^f Mamle.-~iMt, B«bA. Gauss, Jr., Bloomfield, Ontario, tlO ; 
ia,Mosea Eames, Rmland. Jellbrson co., 95 ; 3d, Erastas Bicelow, 
Sangeraeld, Diploma; 4th, U. £. Talman, Tally, Onoodaga, 
voL Trans. 

Com Sto^JL— None oflbred. 



•iLxe,4to. 
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3d, David Irish, Vol. Tnuis. 

C^e«Mw.--'l8t, N. M. Colrani, #10; 9d, Joseph Releher, 
Colmaa^s Tour. 

DOMSSTIC M ANITrACTUKBS. 

fTooUin BUmkaU^ULVfm. Ottley, Phelpa, fS: ^d. V. P. 
Brown, £lbridge» 04 ; 3d, Geo. W. Henry, Martinsbnigh, SS. 

Plannele.—lsi, Albert L. White, 05 ; 3d, Clark Avery, t4 ; 3d, 
Wm. Ottley, f3. 

W^ooUen Cloike^lei, M. W. Priest, Uttle FWls, 95; Sd, O. 
Keiloa. Skaneateles, 04 ; 3d, Ditto, f». > ^ > i 

WoMen Cb»|^.— 1st, Jonathan Conger, Groton, 05 ; Sd, No. 
474, Unknown, (4 ; 3d, I). C. Monroe, Eibridi^, Cavngaoa, f 3. 

TbiD Gothj—A. Shaw, Seipio, Cayuga county, 03. 
_ IAtun,—\e^ A. Pine, Pltutown, «5 ; Sd, F. P. Browtt, Elbridce, 
|1 ; 3d, E. W. Batemaji, Venice, 0^. 

Lhion Diaper.— UX, A. Pine, Plttstown, 05 ; Sd, Margaret 
JeObry, Trazton,04 ; 3d, Oecuge W. Henry, MarUnsburgh, 03. 

Hearth Jt«w«.— 1st. HotchkUs k. Smith, Anbura, S5; 3d, J. 
Barber, ditto, #4 ; 3d, Mtss A. R. Smith, Vernon, 93. 

DovHe Carpet Coverlets.— Utf Caroline C. Jones, Westmore- 
land, 04; Sd, C. R. Nichols, Ditrten. 93; 3d,C. Brltt, Perryville, 
OS ; 4th, J. Concer, Groton, Vol. Tmns. 

WooUen Stocfcitiga.^Uij Margaret Jeffrey, Trnxton, OS; Sd, 
Mrs. Greenleaf, Watertown, Vol. Trans. ; 3d, Davkl Thomas, 
Aurora, Diploma, 

ITove WooUen Stoekinga.—}SSsM L. C. Morris, Anbam, 9S. 

Idnm, Thread^^fL 6. Ransom, Perryville, fSL 

Kersey.— Ui, C. Britt, Perryvllie. 93 : Sd, L 8. Ransom, ditto, 
92 : 3d, A. Pine, Pltutown, Vol. Trans. ' 

Lmm Knit flVoeftcm.— let, Gbeeter Gridtey, Seimett, Oayuga 
ooiiaty,92;'9d, E. W. Baianan, Venice, Cayuga emmty.Vo^. 
Tnms.; 3l J. L. Eastman, ]«odl. Diploma. 

KnU CoUoH Stockinge.—lat, L. C. Morris, Aahnn, OS ; Sd, 
Mtto, VoL Trans. ; 3d, Dktto, Diploaia. -, ^ . , 

Bed QmiUa^UL Rebecca Johnson, SyrtM^ose, 95 : L. a Mor- 
ris, Auburn, 03 ; 3d, B. F. Hawloi, Phelps. ^ 

Rag Carpets.— Utj William Ranney. Elbridge, Onon., 93 : Sd, 
George Hawiey, Auburn, Cayuga. 9S ; 3d, Abram Adams, Preble, 
OocUaad, VoL TVans. ; 4tlu Joaatfaaa Padidock, Avrelins, Cayuga, 
Vol. Trans. 

numr. Clws /. 

TkMi AppUs.'^UU Be^laiiilB Hod^, . Bnflblo, 05; Sd, A. 
Bryant & Son, ditto, 03 ; 3d, C. Parvis, Greece, Monroe county, 
Vm. Traae. 

Best twelve Sorts ditto.— 3. C. Bastlnas, Clinton, 03. 

Baedlmg jappU.-Unvi Hildreth, QeMV% 08. 

Table Pears.— 1st Elwanger k, Bairy, Rochester, 03 ; Sd, 
BMianln Hodge, BufBOo^ Vol TiMM. .▼. » 

mnter Pears.— Elwanger * Barry, VoL Tnam, 



Quinces.— Geoige Underwood, Anbnn, VoL Trans. 
Native C?rup««.— Edward Thomas, Genbva, VoLTraas. 
Dorefgn Gfropes.-^heater Parsons, Skaaeaielear VoL Trans. 



CLASS n. 

Beit Peadus.—BViaM &Hoaker, Rochester, Vol. Trans. 
Phtms.^^. F. Pratt, Buffiilo, VoL Tra&s. 

rLOWERS. 

ChreaUit Variety.— Ut, James Wilson, Albany, Silver Medal | 
Sd, 1. VV. Jackson, Srhenectady, Diploma j 3d, Elwanger Ot 
Barry, Rochester. VoL Trans. 

Seedling Dahlias.-'Ut, Edward Thomas, Geneva, Diploma ; 
3d, Ditto, Diploma. 

Best 25 varieties Dafilias. —Ist, James Wilson, Albany, Silver 
Medal ; 3d, Elwanger & Barry, Rochester, Diploma ; 3d, Isaac 
W. Jackson, Schenectady, VoL Trans. 

Horal Ornaments.— i&men Wilnon, Albany, Bilver Medal. 

Bo^tM^s.'-lst, James Wilson, Albany, Col. Tour } Sd, L. Me- 
nard, ditto, Diploma'; 3d, Ditto, ditto, Vol. Trans. 

Qreen-House Plants.— Itl^ Mrs. M. Miller, Auburn, Diploma ; 
3d, Hiss H. C. Hoies, Skaneateles, VoL Trans. 

Oermon Astor^—i. W. Jackson, Schenectady, VoL Trans. 

Best IS Jloses.— 1st, James Wilson, Albany, Dlplonia ; Sd. 
Elwanger & Barry, Rochester, VoL Trans. 

rfcORAL OKNAMBnTS. 

- Diseretianarf PrtaUnMS.—Mn. E. T. Troop Martin, Willow 
Brook, Cayuni county, IKpIoma; Bllhu Tyler, Buflalo, ditto; 
Elwanger « Barry. Rochester, ditto ; Professor Coppock, Uorti- 
cuttorai Society, Buifalo, ditto ; William Webb, Buffal^ ditto ; 
BeiOamin Hodge, raro and beautiftil roae^, (Utio ; Henry Hoigan 
Aurora, ditto. 

VSCBTABLBS. 

Water MAms.—H, N. Laogworthy, Rochester, Col. Tour. 

AfusA AfeioTM.— George Cooper, Iroadequoit, Monroe county 
Vol. Trans. 

Wdte Carrots.— C. F. Grossman, Rochester, VoL Trans. 

JFhdd CarroCs^— Joseph H. Osbom, Ments, Cayuga county 
VoL Trans. 

BeeU {Long Bftwd).— C* F. Grossman, VoL Tiaaa. 

White Par#nip«.— George Cooper, Vol. Trans. 

WMU TaUe 2Vrmpji.— George Cooper, ditto. 

Cabbages — George Cooper, VoL Trans. 

Tomatos.-^. P. Crossman, ditto. 

Egg Plant.— €. F. Grossman, ditto. 

Sweet Potato.— B. 6. Dickinson, ditto. 

Lima Beans. — Ira Hopkins. AuDum, ditto. 

Pur«2ey.— George Cooper, ditto. 

Syuashes.—U. G. Dickinson, one weighing 80 lbs. Vol. Tiaas. } 
Hiram Hubbard, Canandaigua, six from one «eed wel^wd 574 
pounds, one of wliich weighed 146 3-4 pounds, VoL Tkuns. 

Punmkins.—C. Moses, Skaileateles, ditto. 

Seed Com.— Chester Gridley, Sennelt. Cayuga county, VoL 
Trans. ; Dr. John Thompson, Ledyard, ditto, ditto ; Joseph F 
Osbom, Mentz, ditto, dittou 

Mangel Wvrttel—jHmea Rattle, Senaett, Cayuga ca, ditto. 

Sugar Beets.— Joseph. F. Osbom, Cayuga county, ditto. Dis- 
ereiionarff Rremimm for beets, carrots, and millet, Tnomas <^en, 
VoL Trans* : Ditto for svveet corn and red peppers, A. Cuslin, do. 

WTieat.—K. Harmon. Wheatland, three varieties Vol. Trans, f 
Martin Smith, white flint, 95. 

Best Taiie Potatoes.— Ut, C. R. Nichols. Mercers, Genesee 
county, 9S ; Sd, C. F. Crossman, Long Pink Eye, IMU»nroe eounty. 
Vol. Trans. ; 3d, Joseph F. Osbuni, ditto, Cayuga county, ditta 

Seedling Potatoes.— H. & Smith, Bufialo, Pink Eye)95 ; Ditto, 
4 varieties, Colmanis Tour. 

lVa«2e».— Richard Abbey, Seneca county. Vol. Tr. 

Rod P«ppers.— Richard Abbey, five boxes, sevwai variet&ee, 
Vol. Trans. 

BaS-BIVBi. 

Aarna Colton, Pittsfleld, Vennont, 96 ; Wm. R. Kelaoy, Star- 
key, Tatee eounty, Vol. Trans. 

on sTovBs, ke. 

jFbr CboWiv.'-lst, Jaclwm ft Phelps, Syiacoee (Buck, Na 8>, 
for Hotels, Diploma; Sd, D. E. Blaflhrd (Telegraph), Silver Medalf 
ad, Anthony Davy« Ob., Troy, six sixes (Washiagloii Air-Tight) 
Diploma. 

PttTior A«r-lXfftt.— Ut, Atwood. Cole ft Gnae, Silver Medal ; 
Sd, Wager ft Oater, Diploma ; 3d, J. 8. ft M. Peekham, SIpk 

Sto9e Hollow Wara.— —• Hoag, Schenectady (5 plecee), 
VoL Trans. 

PAINTIIieS AMD OBAWt]l«fl. 

W. M. Beancliamp, Skaneateles, Diploma; Pencil Drawing by 
Miss Coz, ditto ; Crayon Drawing by Miss Conkling, ditto. 

IMrUIIUMTS AND KACHXHIEY. 

Reamng MooUne.— C. H. McComIek, Rockbridit county 
Stump Machine.— K, B, Hall, Owegoi 9 A 
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CfratH PlanUr ami AtkSnoing Maefame^—P. Seymour, Eait 
BlootiiAeld. Ontario eoantTi $5. 

Sowmg^ Maehine>—W. B. Joaes, Bridgeport, Gobq., IMplonm. 

flas-PuUing Machine. — H. Hitl| Oiploma. 

Bell*. — A.>. Meneely, West Troy, Diploma. 

Door Locks and Belt Pti//^.— Oana k. Price, UUca, tfi. 

RoekMway Bv^cex.-^Allen 9l Carpenter, Groton, Tompklnt 
coaaty, $5. 

B^ay Wagons and £'/«^x«.^JainesGoa1d dcCa, Albaiu*, Dip. 

DoMtle Acting Dorce JPuinp.— 1st, Phelps A; Meaienfer, Oneida, 
$3; ftJ^H. G. Ua<li8on, Syracase, Diploma. 

/v« Engine.— Ca\via Voang (IB yean old), Aabunn, ^. 

Balamee Slide Farm Gate— 1st. 11. White, Klrkland, Oneida 
coanty. $3; 2<I.S. Beaham, Onmiilus, Onondan coanty, Dipt 

Portable Bedstead.-^ .xmm Hnslett, Utiea, tX 

R^rigerator and a Shower Bath.—E. Taylor, Rocbeater, $S. 

Horse Yoke. — E. II. Ihiiiforth, Basti, Chaatauqao eoonty, 93L 

Leather- Creaeir^ MaAine. — S. WUsod, OansviUe, Livincston 
coaaty, ^ 

ImitaUon Qraining.^-F. Tan Dnora, Bochester, #3. 

Smut Machine.— wilaon & McCallocb, Syracuse, Diploma. 

BttckmhetU Cleaner. — Dnnlel Pease. Jr., Diploma. 

MXifor Saving Siding.— fie\*oa Peck, Lyons, Wayne coanty, 
Di^oma. 

PortabU Cfrist MUL—l U. Bristol (rittmrald's Patent), Dip. 

Hatf Scales. — J. F. Keeler, Cazenovia, f 5. 

Ox Yolr«.— Eton Sheldon, Sennetl, Cayasa cnanfy, Diploma. 

Bvggjf Wagons and Charioteee.— John W. Bates, Uiica, Dip. 

W^gon W/teel.—i. S. Royce, Caylerville, Livingston oo.j Dip. 

CtHnpotmd Carriage FfMeL— Norman Rude, Onondaga, fS. 

S^Acting Cheese Press^Vf. C. Pratt, Weedsport, Cayuga 
county, Diploma. 

SereMtines.—\J^uni k, Miller, Rochester, Diploma. 

Wtwps.—yf. R. Strong, Rochester, Diploma. 

So/a and Card ToMes.— Charles llust & Son, Syracuse, Dip. 

Portable Hunting and Pishing Case.— William Gaidner, Ge- 
neva. Diploma. 

SUn>e Pattern Carving.^ J. F. Sejrmour, UUca, Diploma. 

Boot Crimping Machine^ — J. H. Ladoe, Cnto, Cayuga coan^. 

Mustard and PasU Blacking.— D. Alnrdock ac Co., Albany, 
Diploma. 

Saddlery Hardware.— Kksaon Fmsor, Syracuse, ^3. 

Bamess and Bridlee.—Ui, P. WilliHmson, Skaneateles. Diplo- 
ma ; 9d, F. A. Keeler, Albany, Diploma ; 3d, C JB. Wbeaton, 
Homer, Cortland coanty. 

thitt^ FirMne.—Abnm Shennaa, Summer Hill, Chy. co. f 3. 

Model Steam £ngine.—D. D. R. Ormsby, Homer, Cortland co., 
DI|rioma. 

Card PrinUngJPress.—F. A. Maish, Diploma. 

Hand- Power Planing Madune.— Andrew Parker, Aabum, Dip. 

ilforfJctRg'JIfa^me.— Benjamin B. Otis, Syracafe* JJUfL 

JEUmdving BeUowa, — ^Jerouie Darling, Adrian, Mlcnlgan, DIpw 

DrUlrSawing Machine.— Veaaock a Pierce, Cheater coan^, 
Penn.. Diploma. 

Sculpture m Wood {verv interesting^ and showing great 
pT9mise.—J. Bangstar, Buffiilo, a boy 14 years of age, 95. 

Sath Lodt— Barnes Jones, Roclimter, Diploma. 

MISCJILLAIIBOUS PAHCT AJtTlCLM. 

SheU frork.—M\ss L. C. Morris, Aabnra, $& 

Wax IForA.— Miss L. C. Morns, Ai^um, $5, and Dllrtoma: 
Mist Mary F.Saow, 93. 

NeedJework—Fire Screens.— JMiM M. Colvln, Byracose, 95 ; 
Lydln a Russell. 95. 

Ottoman Gorers.— Delia M. Colvln, ft3; F. B. Thornton, 
Fleming, $Z ; Mrs. N. M. Stephen!^ Elbridge, 93, and Diploma. 

Table Covers.— Mn. Geo. W. rattenon, ChaataiKiae eoaaty, 
94, and Diploma. 

Group of flowers in Worsted.— Mn. John Porter, Aubum, 93. 

Lamp Jtfotr.— Mrs. W. G. Pieree, Auburn, 93 ; Mrs. Brock way, 
Broekport, Monroe coanty, for variety of Worsted work, Dipi 

Worsted Rugs.—Mn, Lucas, Auboru, 94 ; Mrs. Roxana Cottle 
Hurston, Buflalo, 9Z| and Diploma; Mra. Cornelias Walcott, 
Elbridge (uncnt), 93- 

F^snw Chairs.— Mn. tknh HafboCtle, Aabnn, 91 : Mrs. Joaai^ 
Sabin, Syracuse, Diploma ; Ladlee of nuca Femai* Acadeoiy, |3 
and Diploma. 

HanakertMA^ Caps, A-e.— Mrs. V. R. Voorhees, Amsterdam, 
93 : Mlis Abby AUhi, Camden, Oneida, 9S ; Miss OiMn (child's 
areas), Jordan, Gayoga coanty, 91* 

Paneif Painting and Needkwork,—itn. Wm A. Hateher, MUo, 
93, and Diploma. 

JnnAroMlarai ShawU^Mn. Atanaon BewKm, Skuwaielea, 93 ; 
Mrs. Jokn O, Wheeler (Thibet eloch), Senaett, 93. 



nOWIHO MATCH. 

Itt, David CoaalL Onondaga, 9U ; 9d. Anriah Letts, Ulyases, 
Tompkins, 9lS; 3d. Henry WUlardTCaynga, 910; 4th, L C. 
Pmtt, Snllna, Onondafa, VoL Tt.; 6th, J B.G 
Cay1ijp^ coaoty, Col Tour. 



I, «IU; 410. Lb u. 

Gayloin^ Aubum, 



PREMIUMS AWARDED 

AT THn 

Mlaetomath Fair •! the Ajmericui Inatltsle. 



MATIVK STOCK. 



For the best Native Cow, Whtlaun Jarvia, Brooklia, SUvw 
CufL 910; Second beat, Le Grand Bradley, Uamdeo, Ct., SMwr 
Mednl, 9S> 

Best Native Heifer, iosiah Poidy, Jr., Rye, Waatchealnr etx. 
Silver Medal, 95. 

iMPEOvnn arocK. 

Best Durham Bull, over Syenn olfl. Bell ^ MoRia, WaMnhan- 
ter county. Silver Cnp» 9^^ 

Best Devon bull, 9 years old and over, Roawall L. Colt, Pater- 
son. N. J., Silver Cop, fiS, 

Best Ayrshire bull, % yean old and over, Roawnll L. Coll, SUvw 
Cup, 9l& 

B6»l Durham bull calf. Bell k. Macris, SUver Medal, 9& 

Best Ayrshlie bull calf, RoaweU I^ Colt, SUver Medal, 9S. 

Best Durham cow, John A. Pool, New Branswlac, flUvnr 
Cup, 915. 

Be 

Be 

op, 

Best Aldemey cow, R. L. Colt, Silver Cap, 915. 

Best Durham heifer, over 1 year, Thooms Addis Emmet. New 
Yortc, Silver Cup, 9f^ 

Best Devon heifer; over 1 yenr« J. N. Blak<*alwn, WalHtOTva, 
Conn., Silver Cup) 96. 

Best Durham heifor calf (bred by Oeoraa VmlLTmt), 
Allen, New Yorii, SUver Medal. 96. 

Best bull, over 1 year, Wm. WlUtney, Mocrislown, N. J., SQi 



est Devon cow, R. L. Colt, PMeoon, SUver Cuok 919. 
Best Ayrshire cow, Thomas EUson, New WIndpor, SUvw 
Cap, 915. 



Cop, 98. 

B« " 

B< 
Silver Cup, 910. 



est Devon baD, over 1 rear, R. L. Cdt, SUver Cam $8. 
Best grade bull, over 3 yean old, Lewis G. Mofile, Fofdhnin, 



Notice.— Persons enUUed to Cash PMnUnms, can dmw on J. 
M. D. Melntyie. Ra4|., Tmasoiier, Albany, or apply penonnUy ; 
and for Medals, Books, or Diplomas, on Joel B. Nott, Bsq., Oomv- 
■pondlag Seentvy, Aibmiy. 



Best grade bull, over 1 year oM, Jan. Bathgate, Foidhan, 
Silver Cup, 90. 
Beatnade baU cal/, Jamee Weeden, Newfiown, L. L, SUver 

Best grade cow, Charles Bathgate, Westcheater eonnty, BUver 
Cup, 910. 

Best grade heifer, over 1 year, Lewis 6. Monl5, Fordhnm. 
SUver Cup, 9S. 

Best grade helAsr cnlA Jamee Bathgate, Fordham, SUv. Med. 96i- 

WORSIRO OXBIf. 

Best yoke woridng cattle, Cnrtls Bacon, Middlelown,Ct, S&vtr 
Cup, 91o; Second beat dhtO) John B. Davb, Derby, Cl, SQvar 
Medal, 95. 

PAT CATTLB. 

Best pair fkt oxen, S. Strong, Mttford, Ct., SUver Ckn, $1S. 
Fnt stew, Joseph P. French, Silver Medal, $& 

BBBBP. 

Merino buck, J. N. Blakeslee, Watertown, Ct^ SOvnr Cap, |& 

3 best Merino ewes, J. N. Blakeslee, SUver Cnp^ |& 

Saxon Merino buck, Ulnm WhlOuck, Watertown, Ct, SUvar 

Saxon Merino ewea, the same, SUver Cup, |8L 

Best Leicester buck, Chas. Bathgnle, Morrlaaoln, SUv. Cof^ 99. 

3 best Leicester ewes, BenJ. noreoce, Mamaroneck, N. i., 
SUver Cup, 9a 

3 Best Leicester Iambs, BeU 4b Norris, MonlaBla, ^Sllsw 
Bledal,95L 

Best Soatbdown back, R. Bolton, Jr., East Chesler, SQw 
Cup, 98. 

Best SoaUidown hunbs. R. Bolimi, Jr., SUver Cap» $8. 

Immtived BakeweU Sheep^ Charles Blackboanm, Krecpect 

PARMa. 

Gold Medala wera" awarded lo dm F^um of Gen. J. Wi—mi 
Bast Brooklyn, and the Fntm of the Corporation of theeity ef 
New York, on BhickweU's Island, nmler the BnpertaiiandMM if 
Mnsea G. Leonard. 

SUver Cops were awarded Ibr FnmM, to Wm. J. TMmannd, 
Astoria; Samuel R Toiwaaend. Newtown ; David & MOIa, N«w- 
town ; and Govemeor Mnrrla, MoRlaanla. 

AamicuLmAi. nuL^UKim. 

For the larfaat ezhlUtton of Ayftciiltaiai ImpleBWnts, A. B. 
AUan, New York, SUver MedaL 

AnuooLTumAL moBvcnoMa. 

^olme IFmo— Por n9ne IMht wine, caUed LnAas' WbM, N. 
Longwoith, Cincinnati, Ohio, SUver Cnpb 910. 

For a sample of Wine, C A« FeabQdy, Oolamboa, Oeei., 
SUver MedoL 

For the best Nadve Grapes, Dr. R. T. UnderhUI, Cioton Point, 
SUver Medal. ^^ 

For the Best Foreign Vaitoty ofOmpee, R. L. Colt, Fntaiaoi^ 
N.J.,SUverllledrt. 
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ASHES. Pots, per 100 lbs. 

Pearls, fk. 

BAI^ ROPE lb. 

BARKtUoereltroo, too, 

BBAN8, White, bush. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, , lb. 

BOLT ROPE, do. 

BONES, ground, biulk 

BRiBTLES. Anterican, lb. 

BUTTER, Table, do. 

Shipping, .do. 

CANDLES, fttottld, Tailow do. 

Sperm, do. 

Stearic, do. 

C3BEESE, do. 

COAL, Anthracite, 9000 Ibe. 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 

COTTON, do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp yard, 

Kentacky* do. 

FEATHERS, lb. 

PLAX, American, do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 

Fancy, - do. 

Sonthem, do. 

Richmond City MlUs, do. 

Rye, •# do. 

GRAIN— Wheat,Westem, bosh. 

Soathern do. 



t4 

5 

S6 
1 



50 
00 

5 
00 
19 
96 
18 
40 
95 
Id 




95 
90 

6 
00 
11 

7 
13 
11 



to 



5 

6 
5 
7 
4 
1 
1 



Rye, 



.do. 



7 

88 

00 

88 

00 

44 

15 

05 

75 

73 

71 

01 

34 

90 

900 

45 

900 00 

American, water-rotted, dp. 109 00 



Com, Northern, do. 

Southern, do. 

Barley, * do. 

Oats, Nortliem, do. 

SoaUiem, do. 

GUANO. do. 

HAY,in bales, v 100 lbs 

HEfilP, Rassla, clean, ton. 



America]), dew-rotted, do. 

HIDBB, Dry Sonthem, do. 

HOPS .'. lb. 

HORNS, 100. 

LEAD, pig, do. 

Sheet and bar, r lb. 

HBAKCon, bbl. 

Cora, V hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orieaw, gal. 

MUSTARD, American, ^Ib. 

NAVAL STORES— Tte, bW. 

Pitch, do 

Roeln, ^ do. 

Tumntlne, do. 

Bplnts Turpentine, Southern, gal. 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 

Oislor do. 

Lard, • do. 

OILCAKE, 100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field, bosh. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 

Ground, In bbls^ of 30(1 lbs. 

PROVISIONS— Beef, Mess, bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Smotod, lb. 

Rounds, in pickle,, .do. 

Pork. Mess, bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Lard, lb. 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 

In ^ckie, do. 

Hains, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, do. 

Shoulders, Smoked, .do. 

Pickled, do. 

RICE, 100 ibe. 

SALT »ck, 

Osmmon, burti. 

SEBDS-^iover, lb. 

Timothy, 7 bush. 

Flax, dean, do. 

rough, do. 

SODA, Ash, cont*g 80 per cent. soda,... .lb. 

Snlidukie Soda, ground, do. 

SUGAR, New Orteansy do. 

SUMAC, American, ton, 

TALI/)W; lb. 

TOBACCO, do. 

WHISKEY.Americaa, gal. 

WOOIA Saxony, lb. 

Merino., do. 

Half blood do. 

CoflUiM» do***** 






ti 



•I 



u 



u 



II 



11 
It 



H 
It 



tl 



M 



M 
tl 



II 



75 00 
7 
10 
1 00 
495 
4 
360 
15 50 
98 
16 
90a 
100 
55 
350 
46 
60 
55 
65 
1 96 
1 95 
995 
1 19 
790 
6 00 
6 
4 
50 
88 
7 
3 
3 
6 
4 
5 

4* 

3 75 
1 98 



It 

u 




7 



*4 
U 



II 
U 



u 
It 



14 

tl 



II 



It 



II 
tl 



II 



It 

l< 



II 

tl 



11 



il 
II 



•4 56 

6 66 

7 

96 50 

1 95 
30 
13 
55 
05 
95 
13 
11 
38 
95 
10 

600 
19 
19 
14 
19 
34 
8 

6 19 

6 50 

19 

7 19 
4 50 

1 30 
1 15 

80 

75 

79 

63 

36 

33 

300 

50 

910 00 

185 00 

195 00 

.8* 



7 
4 



90 

6 

1100 

10 95 

00 

3 

1 

6 

35 00 

l» 

94 

35 



18 



II 
«i 



u 



II 
(I 



It 



II 



II 



15 

00 

31 

6 

3 75 

16 00 

39 

31 
896 

I 06 
65 

356 

60 

63 

70 

70 

1 SO 

1 50 

300 

1 S5 

000 

6 75 



6 

13 00 

095 

8 

4 

4 

10 

' \ 

5 

4 75 

1 38 

35 



aooo 

II 95 
095 

3 

"s 

37 50 

?» 

96 
60 
30 



RsKAixs.— On refbrenre to oar Price Current it will be 
that Aihes/ CcTtton, Flour, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Cora, Indian 
Meal, liav, Naval Stores, Lard, Provisions, and Tallow, have ad' 
vanced, the late European advices per Caledonia being in fhvor 
of these atticles. We almost rogrel to see such advance, as it 
may have a tendency to prevent shipiqents to that extent which 
would take place if prices were kept lower. Tlie United States 
grow such taige quantities of produce, it Is a great object to sell 
at moderate rnten, and thus prevent other nations competing 
with us In the English market. 

JfMuvGontlnues abundant at legal rates, for all private pur* 
poees. The Government Is somewhat pAnciied for fhnds, which 
may ultimately nflect private afikin, unless* the people continue 
very inuden^^ln the conduct of their businen. Credits should be 
avoided as much as possible. 

To CoRKCsroKVBirTs.— Cato, A Young Fanner, Wm. R« 
Prince, Reviewer, M. W. Philips, L. T. T&lbot, J. H. Beaie. 
B. M. C., and Westchester, are received. The last will be good 
enough to send us samples of his Afirican malxe, as we suspect It 
Is Egyptian millet , such as has long been cnltlvaied here. 

AcKNOWLBDaKaim^— The Northern Galaxy, eontainina the 
List of Premiums of the Addison County, Vt.. Ag. Society Show 
and Fair ; the same of the Cortland County Ag. Society. 

DUTCHE88 AGRICULTURAL IN8TITUTE. 

Located twelve miles east of the village of Poughkeepsle, on 
the *< Wilkinson Pnmium Farm," In the Western Valley of 
Union Vale, Dutchess County. 

The Winter Session of this Institution commences the IstThurs* 
day of October ; the Summer Session the first Thursday of April. 

The Course of Studies In this Institution it such as to give the 
studentevery ficlllty fur acquiring a most thorough knowledis of 
Scientific and Practical Apiculture, with tlio use of the best 
modem impoved Imptements ; a select Farmer's Library, with 
numerous Agricultural Periodicals, and instruction in ail the col- 
lateml branches. 

There will be Regular Lectures, of which the students will 
make abstncta, to serve both as examinations and as exercises in 
composition, delivered on 

Teclulcal Mineralogy— applied to Rural Ecduwiy, Commerce. 
Chemistry, Mining, and Arcnitecture— Illustrated by Mlneralogl- 
cal Cabinet and excursions for oinervatlon. 

Pmctical Botany— applied to Horticulture, Veterinary Medicine, 
Rural and Domestic Beonomy— Illustrated by living speclnmu 
and excursions for observation. 

Zoology— apidied to Rural Economy, Commerce, and Manu- 
Ikctures— Illustrated by living subtects, skeletons. Ice. llie 
Zoonlc course will commence with the Horse. 

Natural Philosophy and Agricultural Chemistry— (Tlustrated by 
ofllclent Experiments, by Prof. 8. E. Haskel, late of the Van 
Rennselaer Institute, of Tray. 

Mathematles, lu all their branches, are thoroughly taught 

A practical knowledge of the Modem Languages is ananred by 
Weekly Lectures, DIsciMsions, Orations, Essays, and Conversa- 
tions in them. 

The soil of the Fluin embraces a neat variety, and Is well 
adapted to Experimental Farming. Its location b pleasant and 
healthful— the bulldlngexlensive and commodious. 

Fee for the Year $900, payable semi-annually, In advance— 
which includes Tuition, Board, with beds and bedding, ToUet 
Furoiture, Washing, Mending, Fuel, and Lights. 

^;Cr Farmers. Pupils flrom other Schools, or other dtlaens de- 
sirous of attending each or any Course nX Lectnres, can obtain 
Admission Tlckeu by applying to the Principal ; for a Single 
Course $5, or §3 per Course where they attend two or moro— 
payable in advance. Extensive accommodations for Horses are 
provided. 

This Institution is under the patronage of the Am. Ag. Asaocla« 
tion, the Farmers* Club of the American lostitute, and the 
Dutchess Ag. Society. 

SOT Address JOHN WILKINSON, Prinelnal Dutchess 
Ag. Institute, Poughkeepsle, Dutcness Ca, N. Y. 

R«f ereaeea* —Board of Ag. of the American Instltnta. 

Boaid of the American Agrtcultoial A ssod a tton , N. Y. 

Rev. L. M. Vincent, New Yoik. 

Professnr Cyrus Mmou, '' 

Zebedee Cook, Esq., '< 

Dr. C. H. P. McLetlan, Principal of the Poughkeepsle Female 
Academy. 

Chas.BarUett, A.M., Principal CoUc«iate School, Po*kaepsla. 

Wm. A. Oavles, Esq., Piasideat of the Faraers' and Manufhe- 
turers' Bank. ^ ,. . ^ 

Matthew J. Myers, Esq., President of the Merchants* Bank. 

Rev. Abm. Polhemus, Hopewell, Dutchess County. 

H. O. Ludlow, Poughkeepsle, ** ** 

S. Mandeville, La Granae, ** 

John Van Wyck, Esq., New Hamburgh. 

* LUDLAIM 8AU8AQE CUTTER. 

This machine is vary simple In its coaatraction, and eaally hept 
hi oidef. It win cut 100 lbs. of meat per hour. In the nwet peiftct 
II Is openiad hy hand. PneefO. 

*^ A.B. ALLEN,]07Wal8rBt 
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irons 



thnral HiHory, A^inUart, ft.,, fir Salt. 
Hlchiui'i Finn BoruIl-AmcilcHiiB, S vnli. qoulo, Hlth 
PItlu. FHuSU. 
Bdrdiuii'* Planl 

rauBlitti. r^MI. 



uum Amariatiuuni, 1 vuL lun MIo, w[[h 
UliloryorJiiDilu, 1 Tol. /olln, wllhpiIiB*- 






HombDlill'i Nsn Spain, Z«iln(y, fcc., 3 (^ fo 
Kalm'i Tnnli Into Nsnh Ain<-ncn, Id ITSI 



GdrcWo . 

Vwynu* W. 






1. •4 90. 



ii. bao. 

. . Koynl CnmniaBlvlai of Pern, Tmulstsd by Bt- 
I n>L MIn, w)lh plawi. Ron. 8)0. 
ifi NiunI HiBntf df Uu WurU, TruiltM by HoHnd, 
tbtlo. lUn. «1T. 

- Gaod HrubudiT, qaino nllilon oT 100. 

- »1. Very nn iiiiri f urioni. 

ALLEN, IST Wiler airnl. N. T. 



_J*™. «1T. 



THE TREES OF AMERICA, 

• ( tun FDiiieF, Flclorlillvsnd BnunlcnliT DfUikHtHJ 
laaUAoilly tud FopDluly bescdlwl ; belB( emildFiv 
Llty wilb R«rVira« la fhelF OAngnphj uiil Hiitory 
d BlLoftUDii; FrnpH^Um iuhI CalthrB; Aeelitntt nni 
■ ; Fnqfinln mill Vmn; acoitHnT lnlh« Ant; Inliodac 
n Cmiinam ; >ad Uub App[l<st1(ni In Unrut uid Oriu 
PlnDKIIoin ; llluxnuiit by Nnnwwm EninTliigi. B 
Mwm. A-Jlliwof lh« "Syl™ AmerirMt" MrnSn 
. Frtc*— 0upart]1y bonnd ia illl aionKu^ W~lii moiU: 
i5. FIX tin by 

8AXTON at HILBS, 9W Bnutwiy, 5. T. 



A FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS. 
AchiiiairtehlfKlodud.arMOicrtrLpinarwhiehli nl 

liltpnlIiB,Hi4putwtll llmMmt, with li taalf ■ nil* dTAIUd 
iha BouDty tawB of Bdwudi aatuiy, UllnaU, !• oOmi ftr hIi < 
■TflM«)ii fbt idod pniKCiy In iliit Sum. It ia wkiUa ■■■ aUw 
«f udnblg uriun. ud a vary baillhy aluiaDaB. Pur rutlbw 
BajrOcDlan Inqoln (poM-inM} of 

A. B. ALLEN, mWaUrSumt, M. T. 



AORICVLTVRAL WARSHOOaZ t SSXD 8T0MK. 

Ue CBAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CT. 
Dniw In Afrtnltinl ImiilaDHMa and Htehiaaa, Oiaa, Pldd 
finta, Haib, t*d Flovtr Baadi, Tnn, Fluu, Jm. 



AMCmOAH AORICULTURE. 

BalBf ■ eondauad Eacnlapedlt oT Nnrthan and Soalbare 

ruBlHtMBbnitac aolH auavM, Dnlalaf, IntfaAM, aat all 

tMt fr ot tt n oUM, — On granai, pMa, towa, aX aihcallaaaBBt 

•nblaai catUa, iha datar. hon«, iban. nalaa, awlM, aid 

tMBl,(ini, Atmtn, tit., lit. niMtlntiU. 

I Ika Dada. Pa ula In 

BAZrmt A MltES. m Bnadmr 



AUbmldL 



t. B. ALLEN, 1ST Waair Si 



PROUTY AHO MEART PLOWS. 
M>»«^atr^ikaak>niila<in« ta hadai tka Naw 
TM A^mlnnl Wanhoiut, iaMliar wlft itaa noil coaplMa 

aiKiftDMBI oT aH Uadi MtaAiBilta eke TTaU^Suiaa. 

A B. ALLEN. IS7 WalarBlraatN.r. 



THI AMUIOAN AOMCULTynMT. 

led MoBllily. by Su 

Italninf 3S pifH, loyml DC 

" '^- Duilprpefy — ■- 



TCKHS—Oiw 




ia alloni 'iHilWriiebsiJLilnrtiari[^ en— Imw IlM htiiid 
Dxai ronplaiii DmUm on Amarteu FwMC rta'li Biiiiidlai.. 

llbwaJ diuonal wUI ba mada. 

Bdlwn of uaWBpBpBfi BOUdnaw iiiMrt»w«f l Ui a w W i Btmilh- 
ly, or adTsrUilH K. will ba ftinkfaad a opy ftadi Bpan ■eBdlas 
nick BDClce lo IliU oOn. 

FIELD AND OARDCH SEEDS. 

TU SnlaeilbB kai bam ao Um w u k wl id to tU Gaidaa 
>Md> Id hia uHKniaDt of FMld BMdi. Hat ba hat U laacih ca^ 
■aalad to do kk and now oAbn Ibf nJa a fraat vmrtety.VDWk by 
iMpoailbla paiHMi, and pni up eipntal* Sir Un. Tlwy an 

ft—k, mJ ha rtaMmtlj tblnbt mny M nlM npoa. 

A. B. ALLin, 187 Wua SoacvH. T. 

TO QARDKHERS AND NURItRYMIN. 
OdvHt TW(t_ ir .MariiV Stfiti/fP Aiti,— Tkli to a naaM 

•aad, pUnt. or Ma, DBdar a gtaH eo*w. UiH kaoftaf ItMfeuI 

■Iwayi dUllBtl !> be aam. Thay will laat hatf a «twi^ a«t 
an *aiy ehaah cobUk Bly 30 BBDia u fUD p« daaa. 

OONmm OF NOVEMBCR NUMBEB. 

To BnhaBfa Papan ; Frail Tnea rorika Soaifa I 

A|rtn1tw«I Waraboota ta Naw Ortaan t 

Amoteaa Ac rlealranl Aaaadaani > „_ 

Nlaalaaatb AnulFalrnrik* ABWrtcuIaatlom t ^ 

Naihuial Cnavwulott af Famm, omta—i, and —k- I « 

The Pmpai TliM <br Cnnlii niabar ( •*• 

The Alpca. No. ■ ; SMmie SlalBr )M 

Bmbh and Iftih Flai CDlmn, No. I M 

ThoMoaaBoaa. 3H 

PraaerraUdoofPiialnaa; Banall-a Onn.Shellar B> 

FoTDlu'&nira.MD.l; CanpamtlnValDaaflriaiiaad 1 -m 
riiilalui tnbano »- »« 

TniBMiorllDlai.M.W.P)iUI|M 1 

lilAHiidaorBalUMpotBIDSi S 33B 

Gant«ili«,tfa.«.L.T. TilbM S 

Bow to Ucmn Ibe PmltfalMia iirorehanb sn 

Uaan«ilaaeribaCanonCn>pbyIaaaeu,TkoBu AOaek.. Ml 

HaBafnBaniDrHoiiayBeea,fla.E,T. B. KlMT >a 

■"« Sheep 3H 

naeet* Ihat pny npaa lM!iu(-ireM Bd 

Advanu«atafU»kln( Fond for Aalinali; Bxpolnaatal 

wlth«iin^EK.CoUlu;PkiKlMlBOn*«Cn|it,}.. 9M 
ATratellai; WsHphillaPluiefSiiutlBi Hami i 

B«i>teworAa(iulNa.DfiliaA|rlealtuMii,Bei1«wn. M7 

A Kaady But* At Famen I u. 

Pnrcaltoa nfiba BaTSfai of tb* CiDlbw Hta t— "^ 

FropoMd BafatT luin, H. W, FUDpa t _. 

ThaCouaDCrD|i,J. W. RurACd, J ^ 

AnaricaBWlaa: The Potuonieeat* asi 

blainalacy,ND.I,L.T. TUbot r 391 

Linai'DitrUTmirT: Blau la BooaakaHien, <Mdl 

Lady-t Diary : Modr of BeDOTlBiBpaiB, I W 

TBJlow.Ac^nvmCloIti \ 

P<«lfiiAfiiealninJNe<n,Al4aflliMaBintln'aJoaiMl.... 3M 

Bdlla'i 1SM» 3H 

UUoflWDiHawiidadalihaH.T.SlauPalianStf... M( 



..iixcMLAGSiLftri/*.. 



J^^iaihm b At moit hnithfui, Ac mott hw/W, ami Vu mok noble tK^tlaymait o/m 



—VlxaxiKOTov. 



NEW YQRK, DECEMBER, 1846. 



- A. B. Allkn, Editor. 



Sazton & Miles, Fublishets, 205 Broadway. 



TO ODR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Thx first number of our sixth volnnie will be 
ptoniptljr iHoed on the 1 st of Janoary next, and we 
nope It will, be agreeable to all to renew their aub- 
BcnplionB. At the low price at which the Agricul- 
tnrist ia published, a /arg< eubaeriplion UbX, promptly 
foid in, can alone support it We earneslly entreat 
onr friends, tiiercfore, to exert Themselves in favor 
of this journal. If they will ilo their part, we pro- 
mise most faithfully to perfonn ours, by making the 
next volume, equal at least, to any of its predecessors. 
We intend to give a handsome new vignette for 
one thine, and have other improvements in elore, of 
wbicb the' pabGc will be advised when they see 

As to the terms, it will he recollected that they 
are in advana, and it is to be hoped that all city 
subscHbers will immediately call at the publishers' 
oflics aud niake payment Iliase at a distance ivill 
oblige us by remiiling their Bubseriptioos, ineurtenl 
funds, directly to the publishers, by mail, and they 
will take lhe_ responsibility of the money coming 
cafe to band, ' Post-Office orders we do not ieant at 
all — it is more trouble to get the funds in this w<iy 
th&n they are worth, when obtained. We truly 
hope that our subscribers will bear this particularly 

Any one wishing to discontinue the paper, will 

Eleaae.to get bis postmaster to inform us of the Fact 
y an optn letter, requesting him lo endorse on it — 
'' PosT-OmcK Bi7siN(ss." By doina this the letter 
cones fra. U unwilling. to take tnis trouble lo 
oblige as, then return the first number senl yo' . 
a strong wrapper^ witB your name and posi-oifice 
I^Tily written on the wrapper — and not on the 
Airriculiurist — together with the word — " refused." 
Au sabneribers' names are entered on the books 
undfT jKMt-o^U* Ktadttsmi unless the post-office be 



put on the wraprat, we cannot turn to the acconnt 
to stop it. We Dope this also will ba particnlvly 
borne in mind by subscribers. 

All those who do not pTomptly Tetum the next 
number sent them,iuuiN>(untfdaiul not tmden vson, 
will be considered as subsciiben for the whole 
volume. 

It is aeedleas to dwell OQ the importance of 
libenllysDstaininga^icnltuml publications. Ilieir 
cheapness and utility strongly commend Ihem to 
the commnuity. We- care not what a man's occu- 
pation may be, all are intBi«ated either dirac^ or 
indirectly in the improvement of agriculture. 'Then 
let the periodicals on this subject meet with tbs 
geuetous support of every good dlizeD. 

To Prepakk Corn roa SmpPDia to EtTBOPK. — 
See that it be perfectlv eound and dry. If it could 
be kiln-dried it woulu be still better. iSansportit. 
lo the ship^ in a clear dry day, and place it in 
moderate -si zed bins in the hold of the vessd. 
These should be well sealed, and made water- 

5 roof ; and ^teal care should be taken to have them 
ry at the time the corn is put in. Thus prepwed 
and loaded, it will anive Mund i n,flP ope, and 
bring a good price. If carelessly sh|Mi|tnegraiB 
will surely mould on the voyage, aoa arrive unht 
for use ; lor mufly corn cannot De sweetened again 
by any method with which we are acquainted. 

The varieties of corn which will best bear trans- 
portation by sea, ore lliuse containing a large portion 
of oil, such aa the Golden Sioni, Uie King Philip 
or Northern Eight-rowed Yellow, the Dutton, the 
Browne, tlie Rhode Island White- Flint, *«.; but 
the flour made from those varieties is not so pala- 
table to those uiiaccuslomtd to its use, as that made 
from the soft farinaceoui* varieties of the South 
and West, which are improved by kiln-dryii^ 
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LBTTER8 FIlOM TKfi SOUTH.— NO. 1. 



LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH.— Na 1. 
ArrzR learing Baltimore, there i§ soon visible a 
striking deficiency in tbe cultiration, in comparieon 
with that of the north ; though this diflerence i.s 
less apparent in Maryland than farther south, as the 
manufacturing spirit already developed in that 
State is manifest in new and thriving villages occa- 
sionally springing up. The increased demand and 
value of agricullural productsi necessarily induces 
attention to the cultivation of the soil ; and more 
land is inclosed, old fences are repaired or removed, 
and new fields are taken in, and all is better culti- 
vated. The fanner soon finds from his increasing 
receipts that his prosperity is identified with that 
of the mechanic and manufacturer ; and that if he 
has to pay a trifle more, which he seldom does, or 
even 50 per cent, which has never been the cajse, 
for the few domestic manufactured articles which 
lie consumes, he is yet vastly better off for sustain- 
ing the useful arts of his own country in preference 
to Duying abroad, at even lower rates, for which his 
means of payment would be soon exhausted from 
his inability to secure any fairiy remunerating 
market for his products. 

The neighborhood of Washington, proverbially 
sterile, has latterly felt the influence of a domestic 
market for its productions, and many emigrants 
from New York and New Jersey have sold their 
farms at 040 to $M per acre, and purchased here 
of a quality originally as good, at from $5 to $10 ; 
and by the use of proper ^rtilizers, lime, gypsum, 
manures, and a rotation of crops, they are fast bring- 
ing them into a productive state, while receiving an 
adequate return for their cultivation. It needs 
strong inducements, however, to lead the best class 
of northern farmers to abandon their social privi- 
leges at home, in which they have been bom and 
nurtured, and in which they feel that they have 
in)kerited a right in fee simple, for the nrivations 
to which they are subject here. The only way in 
which these disabilities can at present be measura- 
bly remedied, is by emigrating in masses, bringing 
their schools, society, and mechanics with them, 
as many of 'the best early emigrants in northern 
Ohio, and o^er western settlements, have done. 
Extensive changes of opinion, as to the future 
social and industrial relations of the inhabitants of 
the Southern Middle States, which are evidently 
in progress, and which, if not arrested by any un- 
toward event, will, ere long, produce such modifi- 
cations in the present system of labor, as will 
secure future emigration, and greatly increased 
prosperity and augmented value to their land. 

As our boat approached Mount Vernon, the 
bell save token, as if by instinct, that the soil 
which occupied the happiest hours of one of earth*8 
greatest sons, now holds his remains in her bosom. 
That inbred nobility of soul which led him to the 
achievement of deeds in his social, military, and 
civil career, which will commend his name to hal- 
lowed remembrance while civilized man inherits 
this globe, equally taueht him to regard the culti- 
Tation of the earth as me noblest and most useful 
occupation of man. And as long as the farmers 
of the United States continue to read the history 
of their country, they will learn that Washington, 
'* first in war, first in jpeaee, and first in the hearts 



of his countrymen," sought in the^ pursuits of a 
diligent and enlightened agriculture, his hirhest 
individual enjoyment, and the best welfare of hio 
country. It may be doubted, however, whether 
Washington, so extensively engaged in public 
afiairs during a great part of his life, made his agri- 
culture so productive as has been frequently claimed. 
His home estate partakes of that barrenness of soil 
which characterizes a great part of Eastern Vir- 
ginnia; and the want of ffood markets, and the in- 
different cultivation wnich characterized the 
operations of good fanners in his day, could not, 
without the greatest economy, have resulted in the 
accumulation of a lam estate, even on a virgin 
soil. The most rigid and enlightened system 
which the intelligence of his time enabled him to 
adopt, while it might have failed to secure great 
wedth, is still an illustrious example to the present 
and future generation of farmers; and fhe consider- 
able wealth he secured from the partiality of hia 
eariy friend, Lord Fairfax, and his judicious selec- 
tions of choice lands at nominal prices, while en- 
gaged in the laborious duties of a stripling sur- 
veyor, enabled him in after life to refuse ail com- 
pensation for his seven years' service as Comman- 
der-in-Chief during our Revolution, and Afterwards 
maintain that munificent liberality, which, though 
conspicuous above most others, was among the least 
of his resplendent virtues. 

For a snort distance on the banks of the Potomac 
where the railroad commences, the soil yields a 
natural growth of a variety of trees and shrubs ; 
and many a large clustering vine gave evidence 
of its capacity to rear the grape to advantage. 
But on emergmg from the bank, we soon entered 
upon a soil, which, whether of fhe lightest sand, 
an indifferent graved or even when inclining to clay, 
with but slight exceptions, gave support to a natural 
growth of uninterrupted stunted pine and oak ; and 
with little variation, this dwarf nine and oak fol- 
lowed us from Acquia Creek to Wilmington. The 
bottoms of the Rappahanock, the James, and the 
Appomatox rivers, and for some little distance on 
either side, were an exception. The two former 
especially, below Fredericksburg and Richmond, 
give wide bottoms and some uplands of great fer- 
tility ; and the inexhaustible beds of marl in their 
vicinity, owing particularly to the unwearied 
efforts of that able friend of agriculture, Edmund 
Ruffin, one of Virginia's be9t and most useful sons, 
have of late years been instrumental in resuscitating 
many of the worn-out lands, and almost invariably 
increasing fertility wherever it has been applied, 
jfanning, intelligently pursued under this system, 
is generally profitable. Wheat, corn, tobacco, 
potatoes, and the grasses, are raised in profusion, 
and with decided advantage. But in general, the 
country has a barren aspect, indicating too plainly 
to admit of dispute, that a soil, originally lean, has 
been exhausted by a careless system of husbandry, 
which has taken everything off"^ without giving back 
anything in return. If I am asked what i6 the 
remedy, the certain means of restoration and im- 
provement for that broad belt of indifferent land that, 
with few exceptions, lines the seaboard from Maine 
to Florida inclusive, I would say, Dse lime, marl 
(another form of lime), and gypsum* wherever they 
prove useful, and can be procured at such prices as 
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wiU justify their use ; where wood is abondaot as 
it is generidly south of the Chesapeake ; use char- 
coal ashes ; husbaad and apply all the animal and 
vegeteble mauures which can he procured ; pursue 
a judicious system of rotation of crops* taking care 
to give hack to the soil a part of the vegetahle 
matter hy taming in a growth of clorer* grain, 
peas, &e. ; and finally, introduce stock which shall 
consume a part of the products on the soil; and 
return in their manure an equivalent for what they 
hare exhausted. Sheep, of which there arecom- 
paratiyely few south of Delaware, would soon pro- 
duce a marked and rapid improyement in the soil, 
while they yielded an ample return for ^e att^tion 
hestowed on them. The adoption of this sjrstem 
would result in slowly, hut certainly restoruig^ the 
land ; while such as were more fayorably situated, 
where peat, muck, and sea-weed can he obtained 
and profusely applied, would rapidly come up to 
the most satisfactory standard of lertility. Where 
the growth of doyer or the cow-pea can be secured, 
success is certain with proper management These 
will secure the means oi auf;menting fertility to 
any required extent, by occasionally turning in a 
crop, and making their consumption contribute to 
the same object, by applying the manure from the 
animals, fed upon them. Vfi know nothing beyond 
this; nor has science, or die most successful 
practice> so far as our knowledge extends, discoy- 
ered anything further. There is no royal road to 
farming, more than to education; and its pursuits 
must be sought by the intelli|;ent and diligent ap- 
plication of nature's slow, but certain means, or 
success is unattainable. 

So far as my route enables me to determine the 
staples of the eastern part of North Ourolina, they 
are exdusivdy turpentine, and its products. For a 
distance of considerably. oyer one hundred miles, 
there is but one interminable plain of pine and oak, 
and mostly of the former. There are \^o species 
here, the long and short leaf. The former, when 
but a few feet in height, has a yery graceful 
appearance with its long, spreading, grass-like, 
tuits of luxuriant leaves, and when grown, giving 
a palmetto aspect to its branches. Both are rich in 
turpentine, while they yield freely. The system 
adopted here, is to bare a part of the trunk of its 
bark, and fre^h or external wood, say one-third to 
half its circumference, and two or three feet in 
height, cutting a basin at the bottom to catch the 
turpentine. This is done in the'spring, and the 
deposit removed from time to time as it exudes 
and is accumulated through the season. Another 
year requires a fresh cut, which is made higher up 
on another side of the tree, and a thrifty growth 
will bear from t^% to eight years' tapping. . As may 
be supposed, an extensive forest is required to 
ai&>rd adequate employment to many laborers ; yet it 
is found nighly remunerating unaeT.favorable cir- 
cumstances. A single hand will frequently earn 
|[500 or $600 in a season, and sometimes $120 in a 
single month is realized by an active person. 
Much of this crude raatenal is manufactured into 
spirits of turpentine in the woods where produced, 
and barreled for market, many of the furnaces 
employed for this purpose meeting the eye as we 
passed. In other Joculties, the pine is split into 



faggots, piled in heaps, and covered like charcoal 
pits, where a smouldering fire expels the resinous 
matter, which is secured in trenches, and barreled 
in its liquid state as tar. Resin and ^itch are other 
forms of the same crude material. One worthy 
citizen observed to me, people might laugh at 
North Carolina for its pine, but the inhabitants did 
mia^ vmU by it. 

The section of the state farther westward, and 
near the base of the mountains, is much B9ore fer- 
tile, and produces abundantiy of wheat, com, and 
in many instances of cotton, flsuc, ^. The lands 
stUl further back are of a highly productive soil, 
on which is grown almost every variety of pro- 
duct suited to the climate, and the river banks, near 
the coast, afford some of the best rice lands in the 
United States. The legislative policy of the citi- 
zens of this State has been cautious, and generally 
judicious, and probably no one in the Union is in a 
safer condition. 

Wilmington has increased rapidly of late, since the 
construction of the railroad, and now contains some 
^,000 people, with most of the important buildings 
new and well constructed. It enjoys a profitable 
trade from the regions douned by the Cape Fear 
and its branches, and its trafilc and manufactures 
of turpentine are productive. Both Richmond 
and Petersburg are thriving from their considerable 
introduction or cotton, iron, and woollen manufac- 
tures of late. The former has about 25,000, and 
the latter near 20,000 inhabitants. R. L. Allbh 

Charleston^ S. <;., Nov, Uth, 1646. 



Present Crop of Corn oi the United States. — 
We see that the Louisville Journal estimates this at 
500,000,000 bushels. We should be pleased to 
learn upon what data this estimate is founded. The 
census for 1840 sets it down at 387,380,185 
bushels ; but We place no dependence whatever on 
the careless returns of this census. For example, 
it sets down the potato crop at 113,183,619 bushds, 
not one-third of that of corn. We are of the opi- 
nion, that in the Northern States more potatoes are 
raised than com ) at the South and West, not near 
so many ; still we doubt whether the crop o| corn 
is- double that of the potato. Admitting our present 
census to be 20,000,000, in round numbers, — 
500,000,000 Would be 25 bushels of com to each 
man, woman, and child, in the United States. We 
doubt whether there are 3,000,000 of farmers 
among our people. The idiove estimate would 
make the average among these 166 busheb each — 
entirely too much in our humble judgment 

The census for 1845 of the State of New York, 
sets down the potato. crop at 23,653,418 bushels; 
the corn crop at 14,722,114 — a little over one-half 
of that of potatoes. Admitting the population 
to be 2,604,495, this would be 5^ bushels of 
corn for each man, woman, and child. Suppose 
the com crop of this State to be an average of 
that of the Union, the population of which is esti- 
mated to be 20,000.000, the whole crop then would 
be only 113,000,000. In a note, pupe375of this 
number of our paper, taking the late U. S. census for 
guide, we estimate the corn crop at 400,000,000 
Without doubt this must be too high.^ 
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Mr. JHovtovLB Ittttts. 

Ail I find myself once more upon this side of the 
Atlantic, I shafl take pleasurb in renewing, accord- 
ing to your request, an occasiotial, if not a regular 
correspondence. My time in Holland during the 
coming year, wilt be almost entirely engrossed in 
the pursuit of my chemical studies, out opportuni- 
ties will undoubtedly present themselves for* the 
communication of anything interesting to your 
readers, that may fall within the range of my ob- 
eervatlon either in the laboratory or on the farm. 

Before our ship had peached the docks at Liver- 
DOoU I received an invitation from a Scotch friend, 
Mr. jGrirdwood, to visit bira at his new home in 
North Wales, about 40 miles from Liverpool. As 
it was a part of the country which I had never 
visited, I aetermined to spare a day in compliance 
with his request. From Chester to Chirk, the 
place of Mr. Girdwood's residence, a distance of 22 
miles, I rode on the top of' a coach, and thus had 
an opportunity of enjoying some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery tnat I have ever observed in England. 
The face of the country is agreeably undulating, 
with hiffh bare mountains rising in the baekground. 
The hedges are very luxuriant, and a sufficiency of 
noble trees are scattered about to give a finish to 
the view. The number of gentiemen's seats is very 
great, this being a favorite region. The Marquis 
of Westminster has a magnificent place, with a 
straight avenue of three miles in length, lined with 
trees, running up to the house from the high road. 

I was particularly struek by the fine appearance 
of the grass along my whole route ; it was close, 
thick, and beautifully green. It is no doubt better 
than usual this' year, as the summer has been a 
warm and dry one, so that the undrained fields 
have enjoyed the most favorable conditions. Now 
that the rains have commenced, a ^reat breadth of 
th€ country shows the want of drainage, a branch 
of toming in which this section is paiiicularly de- 
ficient, f saw some of the finest fields of turnips 
imaginable, one of about 40 acres would yield at 
least 25 tons to the acre. This must not be consi- 
dered as a fair specimen of Welsh agriculture, 
which is notoriously inferior. 

Mr. Girdwood has recently become the agent of 
an immense property, more tnan 20 miles in extent, 
and will no doubt gradually introduce most of the 
features of that improved system of agriculture 
which he has so successfully practised on his own 
farm in the Lothians of Scotland. He has taken 
one very large and neglected farm under his own 
supervision, and will proceed to drain, subsoil, and 
otherwise improve it, so as to form an example for 
the rest of the property. Improved implements are 
much required. There are immense coal mines on 
the estate, one of the beds being 18 feet in thick- 
ness. The lime quarries are also worked to a very 
Seat extent, 120,000 tons were raised and burned 
5t year. This is in great part used for agricultu- 
ral purposes, and is transported on the Ellesmere 
canal, which passes within a short distance of the 
quarries. A railway now building from Chester, will 
Btifl farther increase the advantages of the property. 

Mr. Biddulph, the owner of this wide domcun, 
has also what are called manorial rights over the 



whole county ; that id, he has a right to 'ever3rth3ng' 
that is under the surface. He may sink a sliaft for 
coal or lead in the ^middle of any gentleman's ear- 
den, on merely paying him for the extent of stiraice 
occupied by tne mouUi of the shaft, and the build- 
ings which it may be necessary to erect about it 

Chirk Castle, Mr. Biddul^'s residence, is a 
building df immense extent, and great antiquity. 
The rooms are very superb, and the repaks and 
improvements now going on, must cost from 
£60,000 to £70,000, or about $300,000. Many 
hundred acres are devoted to a deer paric, where 
there is a heid of 600 deer. Some jof the stags are 
of great size, with noble branching antlers. 

My stay in Wales was too short to admit of 
those partteular inquiries into their agriculture and 
systems of cropping, which I oould nave desired. 
It was easy to see, however, that, they were far 
from perfection, and that deeply-rooted prejndieea 
were abundant There is much move hope of our 
country than of such districts as these, where their 
practices, founded on the habits of many himdM 
years, have become almost sacred: 

I had no idea until I landed in this country, of the 
extent to which the potato disea^ has prevailed. 
Id many districts, tne deetmction seems to be 
almost entire. The factor of Islay, one of the 
Western Hebrides, told me a few days since, that 
there were not enough potatoes for seed left in the 
island ; he had seen none uponliis own table for 
some time. Many of the crops were not lifted at 
all, but the starving poor were allowed to pick over 
the fields and save wnat they «ould. Hie popular 
tion of the' island is about 17,000, and of these a 
very large proportion depend abnost entirely upon 
potatoes for their food. The factor said they must 
starve witiiout assistance from government. The 
price of j>otatoe& here in Edinburgh is 25 cents per 
peck, in Ireland, as you have doubtless hdurd, the 
destitution is Becoming frightful. A general move- 
ment of the whole disjwsable military force thither, 
has taken place within 'a few days, as in some coun- 
ties the nepple are proceeding to violence. Tn other 
places tnere have been gatherings of men who 
have marched peaceably to their landlords and 
asked what they should do to avoid starvation. On 
assurances of relief the poor creatures have quietly 
dispersed. 

The demand for our bread-stufis must be enor- 
mous during this winter, particularly for Indian 
corn. We are highly favored with an abundant crop, 
and it is to be hoped that by the energetic measures 
which the^ British government are now adopting, 
a sufficient supply will be procured from us and 
olhers, to avert tne unspeakable horrors of famine. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 16, 1846. Jqhm P. Norton. 

Above, we have the gratification of laying before 
our readers the first of a second series of letters from 
Europe, by our excellent friend, Mr. Norton. Suf- 
ficient funds "having been recently donated to Yale 
College, to establish a professorship of Agriculture 
in that venerable institution, Mr. N\ Was appointed 
to it, and sailed from this port on the 16th of last 
September, with a view of passing another year in 
Europe, in ordw to better fit himself for assuming 
the duties of his station. 
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PIGSTIES. 

There is jjerhaps nothing that more strikingly 
marks the thrifty farmer than the judicious arrange- 
ment and good -condition of his farm-buildings. 

Having had occasion lately to erect some pig- 
sties, and being dissatisfied with t)ie old arrange- 
ment', I set about devising a more convenient o6e. 
My plan, on trial, is found to answer an excellent 
purpose. I send you a copy, with a description, 
toping that it may prove of some service to my 
fellow farmers ; or at least excite their attention to 
this important, but much-neglected branch of farm 
economy. 

The cut represents one. of a series of pens 
that o£ course may be extended to any number. 

"Snzr 




Elan of a Piostt.— Fio. 83. 

Description. — Pen 1 2 by 1 8 feet. Letters a, posts of 
cedar or white pak, 8 feet long, set in the ground 
d feet> and 6 feet apart each way. On the inner 
side of the first three tiers of posts, short posts are 
inserted, on which are laid stout oak sleepers to 
support a floor of 2-inch plank, which must nave a 
simcient slope back and towards the passage way, 
A, to carry off water freely ; the last plank being 
raised a little at the lower ejge so as to form a 
^tter through the passage, A, carrying all the slops 
into the manure-yard, B, in the rear. 

The space between the second and third rows 
of posts to be covered with a roof resting on 
the top of them over the sleeping apartment C, 
and the. passage way, and enclosed all around 
excepting the doors to the sleeping apartment, 
and at each end of the passage, which should 
each be 2 feet wide by 3 high. This leaves a 
floored apartment, D, in front ^ which should be to 
die south), of 6 by 12 feet, in which is placed a 
troueh, h, with a spout, d» from the outside, for 
feeding. A ledge should be raised in front of the 
sleeping apartment, to keep the wet from running 
in, and the front posts under the roof must be 2 feet 
higher than the rest, to give it BufBiciantslop«. 

The manure-yaid^ B, 6 by 12 feet (which, by 
.this arrangement, is effectually hid from view)» 
should be paved with large stones, to prevent the 
hogs 4rom rootine loo deep. The whole to be en- 
dosed with «>od Doapds about 4 feet high, leaving 
a gate, c, to ue manure-yard. I. M C. 

Perth Amboy, Oc t. 19,1846. 

Sup£bi6r Whetkwash. — Potter's cla]^ mixed 
with prepared whitewash in the proportion of a 
pound of clay to a quart of liquid, is excellent. 



SHOW OF THE BERKSHniE AGRICULTU- . 

RAL SOCIETY. 

The thirty-sixth anniversary of this Institution 
was ^celebrated by the farmers, mechanics, 'mer- 
chants, lawyers, physicians, clergy, and ladies of 
Berkshire, and a large assemblage of visitors from 
abroad, at Pittsfield, on Uie 7th and 8th of October, 
with, all the usual demonstrations of joy and kind 
friendly feeling which a' feast of the in-^^thering of 
the .harvest can be supposed by the. most poetic 
feelings to inspire. 

At an early nour on the morninff of the 8th, the 
wave of eoncourse commenced roUing on our hill- 
sides, and through our valleys, bearing in its 
course- the patiiarchof hoary years, together with 
his sons rejoicing in robust manhood,- and his 
daughters smiling with matronly grace, bear- 
ing " their little ones like flocks ;" and attended 
by their oxen given to strength> their generous 
kme, and bleating flocks ; and a wave accu- 
. mulating new strength in every motion, eo that 
long ere high noon had marked the zenith of 
the day, our metropolitan village exhibited a 
floating; mass of living things, oorne together 
.-by a mighty impulse of kindred thought and 
1 w feeling, irom the most distant comers and ob- 
scure recesses of our territory. 

The exhibition of. neat stock was said by 
competent judges to have been in every lespect 
superior to that of any previous occasion. In 
the beauty and strength of horses, Berkshire 
has not in former dAfB been celebrated ; but it was 
remarked by jdbuy that the show of these animals 
gave assurance that ths enterprise of her farmers 
was waking up in this particular, a fact which is of 
itself evidence, that these hills will, ere lon^, fur- 
nish ranges of as beautiful stock of this species as 
ever luxuriated on the plains of Arabia. 

The sheep and swine more than sustained the 
character of^ former years. Among the noble ani- 
mals that graced the pens were the Ihirham heifers, 
recently introduced from the land of peers and 
nobles, by the Hon. Edward A. Newton, of Pittsfield. 
Notn^ithstanding their late arrival from over old 
ocean, they appeared perfectly *' at home,** among 
the new scenes of their surroundings, and highly 
pleased with the becoming simplicity of our repub- 
lican institutions. The reputed eagerness with 
which Yankees gaze at strangers, and the guessing 
and wondering £ways attendant when he sees a 
new object, caused no dismay to them. Should 
they ever pant for usages in society which acknow- 
ledge sovereign power, other than the power of the 
people, they, would undoubtedly yiela as willing 
and as great a tribute to the queen of the milk pail, 
as they would to the reigning sovereign of the 
British isles. 

From the show of animals, we passed to the 
spacious Town Hall, the grand repository of beau- 
tiful Bj)eeimens of handiwork and shrewd inge- 
nuity — carpets, rugs, blankets, quilts, stockings* 
mittens, boots, shoes, gentlemen's and ladies' hats ; 
indeed, everything calculated to protect the outer 
man from the invasion of the stern old kinc of the 
north (whose approaches are already heralded by the 
advance guard of chilling winds and nuiping frosts), 
were there seen, got up m styles of acuniiation and 
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wonder. For fbe eDCouragemeiH of Bouthem eco- 
nomists, who prefer purchasinfi^ in foreign markets, 
rather than manafacturing at home, we must note 
a piece of carpeting, of more than nine^ yards in 
length, manufactured by Miss C. F. Peirson, of 
Ricnmond, in a style which a southern nabob 
might be proud to admire, while, at the same time, 
he might be prouder still that he is a native of a 
republic where the persevering energy and discrimi- 
nating taste of such women are allowed ample 
scope for their operations. Then we saw on the 
opposite end of the hall, a beautiful silk bed-quilt, 
worked by Mrs. Lucy Gay, of the same place. We 
did not attempt fn the hurry, and amid the excite- 
ment of the occasion, to count the number of pieces 
arranged in this rich and gay article, but were cre- 
dibly informed that they numbered seven thousand 
six hundred and nijiety-two, all beautifully orna- 
mented in roses. W hat a bed of flowers that must be, 
adorned with an article enriched by so much labor 
and fine taste ! And what a dowry must the bride 
present to her husband who can brine such speci- 
mens of the labor and skill of her girlhood's sunny 
days. Then there were butter and cheese of the 
richest flavor, paintings of the hiehest finish, furni- 
ture of the most polished brigntness— '-in short, 
almost everything calculated to 

*^ Ymriegate, adorn. 
And make the fiumer^s home delightful." 

There, too, we saw a card of finely-wrought hard- 
ware, from the manufactory of L. Pomeroy & Sons, 
of Pittsfield ; a box of chemicals from Mr. Tish, of 
Salisbury, ConOL-; and a model of Benson's new 
machine for raising water, all matters that indicate 
the growing prosperity of our country. 

On ihe morning of the second ^ay> the plowing 
match came ofi* at eight o'clock. From .five to 
seven thousand sjpectators attended to witness the 
feats of the occasion, and twenty-four teams, thir- 
teen of horses and eleven of oxen, entered to com- 
pete for the prizes. The time for performing the 
labor was, in consequence of the dryness of the 
earUi, and heat of the morning, lengthened to an 
hour, and the skill manifested showed itself worthy 
of Berkshire plowmen. 

At eleven o'clock, the Soeiety moved in process 
sion to the Congregational Church, to hear the re- 
port of awarding committees, and listen to the 
address of. John S. Gould, Esq., of Stockport, N.Y. 

We would not anticipate the publication of Mr. 
Gould's address (for we hope it will be published 
entire, and go into the hands of every fanner in the 
land), but we cannot forbear saying that it was 
what the present state of agriculture promptly de- 
mands—sound, pointed, and practical. 

He alluded to the exhausting system of husban- 
dry, which has depopulated some of the fairest por- 
tions of the earth That professional knowledge is 
necessary* and should be brought into continual 
{practice, to prevent a continuation of such calami- 
ties. He conclusively showed, why so many fail- 
ures arise from adopting what is called book-farm- 
in|[, and urged the importance of farmers keeping a 
stnct account of their operations ; and in giving 
their statements to the puoUc, that they should be 
particular in desciibing soil, situation, locality, 



and all the d ceUma on which their failures or suc- 
cesses depended. He further ur^ed the immedi^e 
introduction of agriculture as a science into all our 
Common schools, by stating that these are the in- 
stitutions where the great body of American farmers 
are to receive their first and final education. 

After the address, the reports of the Committees 
were read, which gave satisfactory assurances of 
the increasing interest in agricultural advancement, 
and of the flourishing condition of the county. 

The exercises at the Church closed, and the 
Society, with their guests, returned to the Berk- 
shire House, and partook of the excellent repast 
"provided for the occasion ; after which, they sepa- 
rated, with much kind feeling, to their quiet homes, 
rendered dearer by the late festival, to commence 
anew their labors of preparation for another similar 
scene. W. Bacon. 

Mwnt Osceola, Mass,, Oct. IZtk, 1846. 

Importation of PvRErBRSD Merino Sheep. — 
Gentlemen desiring any information whatever in 
regaid to the lafe importation of sheep, by Mr. 
Taintor, of Haitford, Connecticut, will please ad- 
dress the editor of this paper, as Mr. T. has no time 
to answer letters on this sul^'ect. The editor is also 
empowered to make sales of the male produce of 
this flock, deliverable next season. Females will 
not be for sale. Special attention is requested to 
this paragraph by all interested in the matter. 

The Late Epidemic among Horses. — It is 
known to most of our readers, that a very fatal 
epidemic has prevailed extensively, the past season, 
in the country around this city, amons horses. It 
seems to have confined its attacks almost exclu- 
sively to pastured horses. A medical friend, in 
whose opinions we have great confidesce, and who 
has made some dissections, informs us that he con- 
siders the malady a malarious congestive fever, 
aflecting specially the head. General bleeding has 
not been useful. The treatment from which most 
advantage appeared to be derived, consisted in the 
topical abstraction of blood from the head (that is^ 
bleeding about one quart), and the application of 
cold water to it, by means of cloths bound upon it ; 
and internally the use of calomel, about two 
drachms daily, till the horse recovers. The disease 
has now ceased. Should it return, our friend thinks 
that the best means of preventing its ravages,. will 
be to confine the horses to stables, especially dur- 
ing the night. 

Transplanting Trees. — A correspondent in the, 
January number of the Agriculturist cautions gar- 
denere against transplanting trees while the sap is 
in*circnlation, as it cannot be done without injuring 
them. How are ignotent cultivators to know when 
a tree is in a proper state ? Are trees which lose 
their leaves annually moved more safely in autumn 
or spring ? What season is best for removing 
evergreens in the Middle States ? and why .' 

— An Inquirer. 

For information on this subject ** Inquirer" is 
referred to note on p. 224 of the current volume; 
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BRITISH AND IRISH FLAX CULTURE.— No. 3. 

Nature and Preparation ofthi Sail, Stntfingy ^c, — 
The m6st suitable sail for flax is a deep loam, or 
rich haagh, on a moist bottom, where the pores are 
not so close as in clay or till, and' the strength of 
the soil fully equal to the food which the plant re- 
quires. Clayey land seems to be of too close a 
texture for its tender roots, hnd binds too xavtch to 
allow the fibres to expand themselves in quest of 
nourishment. A light sandy soil, on the other 
hand, is too weak ta bear a heavy crop,' and is too 
much exhausted by it to render the lint crop a suf- 
ficient recompense for the diance of failure in the 
subsequent crops. On lands saturated either with 
underground or surface water, good flax cannot be 
expected. 

In those countries* in which the (greatest quantity 
of flax is produced, the most favorite soil for this 
crop is on the banks of large and gentle-flowing 
rivers, whioh, by their flooding, have, in the course 
of ages, formed toe richest and deepest mould. This 
may show us what is its native soil, and where it 
can be cultivated with the most profit 

Preparing tke Landt than which nothing can be 
more simple; for, if the field destined for flax has 
been plowed the fulLdepth, previous to the frost, it 
will only be necessary to reduce the surface to a 
garden-like state, by harrowing, scarifying, and 
rolling; it being scarcely possible to render the 
land too fine. 

In order to ensure a first-rate crop, it will be 
necessary, during the above process,^ to sow wx or 
eight bushels ]fer acre of bone-dust, and about two 
cwt. of real ffuano, by which means they will be 
intimately mixed with the soil ; or if bone*dust 
cannot be had, the guano mifht be increased to 
three or four cwt per acre. But about eight loads 
of good farm-yard manure, well decomposed and 
mixed with mould, is much to be preferred. 
Where land is in a previously rich state, less ma- 
nure will, of course, oe required ; but if it h^s only 
been slightly plowed, a repetition will be necessary, 
as well as of the scarifjrinr, &c. Small pieces oi 
ffrass and roots of weeds left by the harrows should 
oe nthered up, and a light roll drawn over the 
land before. 

Sowing the Seed^ in order that it may fall upon 
an even surface. linseed is generally sown by 
hand ; but this process is best performed by sucn 
machines 9s are used for grass seeds. Some prefer 
depositing the seed by a drill set at intervals of 
about seven inches ; a 'practice I at first adopted, 
bat now discontinue in iavor of the broad-cast 
system, because the stalks will grow to a greater 
length, and be more eijnal in size ; nor is my land 
infested with anv noxious weeds to render npeinff 
necessary. Where the seed is sown by the hand, 
the machine or the drill, it must not be deposited 
deep. Half, or one inch, in damp weather, and 
one and a half in dry, ought not to oe exceeded. 

If seed and coarse flax ace the aim, six pecks an 
acre will b^ sufilcient ; but if fine flax and seed, 
ei^t, ten, or twelve pecks will be necessary. It 
will be found in general that the greatest quanti^ 
will produce the most valuable fibre, but ,me least 
seed. 
A sandy doe8*not require so muck seed as a 



heavy soil ; but the ioexperienced will find the 
most profitable crop to be that grown from six to 
eight pecks. Observe, if the drill is used, the 
creases should be filled up with a bush ; but if the 
seed is 80wi\ broad-cast, nne light harrows must be 
used. An extra turn or two, therefore, with the 
harrows, the roll, and the scarifier, beyond the re- 
quirements for barley, will be .sufficient It will 
also be found that, where the soil has been well 
prepared and cleaned, the cost for weedii^ flax will 
be very trifling; because, when the land is rich, the 
plants spring up with astonishing raphlity, and 
quickly overtop the small weeds. It is necessar^f 
however, to remove the latger,- but much injury is 
often done in the attempt to eradicate the smaller. 

As earl^r in April as the weather will permit, is 
the best time for sowing ; for (he earlier sown, 
the better the crop. , Do not await perfect Arjnees 
in the soil, as die seed will vegetate more quickly 
when the ground is somewhat moist. 

Facts connected with the Flax Crop.—lst— Under 
the improved system of husbandry, flax is not ex- 
hausting, but a highly restorative crop. 

2d.— if sown pnmarily for the seed, the value of 
the crop is equtu ,to the average value of wheat, 
barley, and oats. 

3d. — ^Under experienced management, in every 
department, the crop is worth more than wheat 

4th. — Flax will grow upon any soils that pro- 
duce grain, and upon soils where grain will not 
grow at all. 

5th. — The plant will flourish after any crop, 
turnips excepted, and probably carrots or mangel 
wurtzel. 

6th. — ^Flax has been grown upon my farm during 
the past six years in the following rotations, viz. : 
clover, stubble, flax, wheat, l)arley — wheat, flax, 
wheat, barley — wheat, barley, flax, barley — pota- 
toes, flax, turnips, wheat — wheat, potatoes, flax, 
turnips the same year, barley — and so on, the im- 
provement in each field being distinguishable. 

7th. — When wheat follows flax much less seed 
is required. 

Stir. — The successful cultivation of the plant de- 
pends upon the preservation of the seed — a point 
hitherto not recognized either by the theory or 
practice of past or present times. — Condensed from 
Warnes^ Treatise, 

THE ALPACA.— No. 7. 

Dwneaiication of Alpacas in Europe and in tke 
United SkUes. — ^Tne further introduction and domes- 
tication of the alpaca in Great Britain and Ireland, 
has been diligently and ably investigated by Mr. 
Walton, from whose treatise we give the following | 
condensed account :— 

In 1817, the late D. Benn^t, Esq., of Far»iM;don« 
House, Berks, received a pair of alpacas, ana fed 
them, as he did his sheep, with bay and turnips in 
the -winter. He found them haray and healthy; 
and noticed that, they required little care. From 
this stock he reared fifteen, of which the greatest 
number be had in his possession at one time was 
eiffht Generally the young ones passed into 
otner hands. 

From Viscount Ingestre I was favored with the . 
following, under the date of May 81st:— « In 
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answer to the queries which you put to me, I beg to 
state, Iftt, That the animals I imported were a pair 
of alpacas, and that I shipped them from Valparaiso 
in the latter end of the year 1825. 2dly, That they 
stood the voyage remarkably well. 3dly, The 
female had, three or four times, one young one at a 
time. And 4thly, They were for some three Or four 
years at Earl Talbot's, at Ingestre, to whom I gave 
them, and who afterwarda» I bclieye, made a pre- 
sent of the whole stock to the Zoological Society in 
Regent's Park. I will add that I had them shorn 
once or twice, and had the wool spun, which made 
a cloth of the softest texture possible. I have no 
doubt that they might be naturalized in this 
country,** &c. 

The next person who seems to have taken a 
fancy to these animals, was Thomas Stevenson, 
Esq., of Oban, Argyleshire, who, under date of the 
15tn of last March, politely forwarded to me the 
annexed report: — " Fourteen years ago, a son of 
mine in Peru, shipped on board of a merchantman a 
dozen alpacas for me, with an understanding with 
the commander, that he was to receive for payment 
of freight one half of whatever number mignt arrive 
safe in England. The object of this arrangement 
was. to induce the captain to^ take greater care of 
tl^em than he otherwise would do; yet of the 
dozen only four reached Liverpool, and of course I 
only got two, a male and female, which were 
about a year and nine months old when they reach- 
ed Oban. Although I had been long in South 
America, I had never seen an alpaca, and was 
therefore ignorant of- the proper mode of treaXinf; 
them ; so r fed them in tne same way as we do 
Highland cattle, and found it to answer remarkably 
wdl, in so far as their health and growth were 
concerned. They were driven, out with my milch 
cows to pasture, summer and winter. Durin|^ the 
ni^ht they got a little hay or straw ; and, in winter, 
wnen snow covered the ground, a little grain in the 
sheaf was placed before them. They were fond of 
all veffetabjes and shrubs ; particularly so of hedges 
and me tops of young trees. I never weighed 
them ; but I should think they would have weighed 
from eleven to twelve stones, of sixteen pounds to 
the stone. The male was very strong, and I have 
seen him canter easily with a stout man on his 
back. Their wool was very fine ; but I made no 
use of it further than manufacturing some of it into 
stockings for my family. I am sorry to say that 
they never bred. 

** A year afterwards, my son shipped a dozen 
llamas lor me ; but I only vot a pair, eight having 
died during the voyage, and the commander of the 
vessel reserved die o&er two for himself. My two 
received the very same treatment as I had observed 
towards the alpacas ; and, when two years old, the 
• female had a young one, and continued to have one 
regularly every year, about the month of April. 
She went a ye&r with young. Of the offspring 
about one half lived ; of which, the females began 
to bear when two years old. I ^sojd my young 
stock to various persons ; and two years ago, find- 
ing that I had only one female left, and that the old 
one, I sold' my whole stock, which consisted of 
^ttfe, having five years previously sold sny alpacas. 
' " The alpacas and llamau lived very quietly to- 
gether until the latter had their first young one. 



when the male alpaca became extremely jealous 
and furious, and on several occasions leaped a wall 
five feet hiffh, and broke through a dozen men, to 
beat the male llama, which, beine slightly the hea- 
vier of the two, he did, carrying his anger so far as 
even to beat the young one when he could reach 
him. Besides the alpacas and llamas above men- 
tioned, two year's and a half ago I had another 
Piernvian animal, called the vicuna, generally con- 
sidered to be of the same species, n, is not, how- 
ever, so large, being about the size of a fallow-dee|r, 
but infinitely more graceful and beautiful. This 
animal runs wild in Peru, and I could never tame 
mine, although I received it when very young. It 
was led out every morning to a small enclosed park. 
The wool of the vicuSa exceeded in fineness any 
wool I have ever seen. I tried to have some of it 
manufactured into a shawl at Glasgow, but could 
not succeed, and at last I lost my packet of it in 
transmitting it from one manufacturer to another. I 
was so unfortunate as to lose this beautiful animal 
by a boy striking it on the heart with a stone, 
which caused instant death. It was a female ; and 
what made me lament my loss the more, was the 
circumstance, that the poor creature was six months 
gpne with youn^ by the llama. My son a second 
time sent me eight alpacas, but they all died on 
their passage.** 

To subsequent inquiries, Mr. Stevenson^ under 
date of March 30th, furnished jne with the follow- 
ing additional particulars : — ** The grounds upon 
which I fed my alpacas and llamas were of difierent 
descriptions, "being partly hill and partly plain, and 
they seemed to agree equally well with them. In 
my former letter, I forgot to state that, during the 
warm months of June, July, and August, my 
alpacas and llamas were left in the fields all ni^ht. 
The total number of births I had was, I think, 
eleven. Of |hese, six came to their full growth, 
one was killed by accident, and four died when a 
few days old. The greatest care is reiquired to be 
taken of them till they are two or three weeks old, 
after which there is no fear of them. The mothers 
are very fond of fheir young, and take great care of 
them, spitting at any one wno comes near them, f 
did not try to cross the alpaca and llama ; indeed, 1 
never thought of it. I regret to hear that you find 
so much difficulty in awakening the attention of 
farmers to this subject ^ I have just had a letter 
from Lady - — , making inquiries for^ a friend in 
Germany ; and I should not wonder if the Germans 
do not forestall us in the acquisition of alpacas. I 
have heard from my son in Peru, that he has 
lately, on two occasions,- shipped for me four 
alpacas, but they all died on the voyage. I think 
the way you propose bringing them over will be a 
great improvement" 

From the same partjr, under date of the 10th of 
April, I was favored with die following :-^" I have 
delayed until now, acknowledging the receipt of 
your last esteemed favor, in order that, before^ doing 
so, I might have an opportunity of carefully read- 
ing your very interesting work on the naturalization 
of the alptaca. 1 have indeed had much pleasure in 
panising it, and I only wonder it has not been the 
means of causing farmeri to take a greater interest 
in the matter than they at present seem to do. 

'« Ar page 14 of your book, you «ay that the 
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Uama goes seven months with young. I may 
mention, that those I had went between eleren and 
twelve months. The female was invariably cov* 
ered by the male two or three dajrs alter she had a 
lamb, ^nd, from the singularity of this circum- 
stance, it attracted my very particular attention, and 
I reffuiarly marked down the date on which the 
iemftle was covered, and found that she went with 
lamb a very few days less than a year. I may add, 
that I Jiave in my possession a stone representation 
of a llama at test, as you mention in p. 16, which 
was taken ojut of an Indian grave In Peru. I may 
also state, that I have two grandsons with me from 
Tacna, who remember having often seen the dried 
flesh of the llama. They agree with you in saying, 
that the Indians are very fond, of eating It." 

By Robert Gill,' Esq., I was favored with the 
subjoined, dated Manchester, April 15th : — *' It is 
quite true that I was one of the first who possessed 
tbe llama and alpaca. I also succeeded in breeding 
them, I think, to the extent of three ; but, as I have 
no memoranda, I can only say from memory. I 
also possessed two vicunas, but was not succeissful 
in breeding from tLem ; nor have I heard that any 
one here succeeded in breeding them. In conse* 
quence of changing n^ residence about -five years 
aco, I parted with die few animals of this class 
which I then possessed. I am glad to find you are 
taking up so interesting a subject. I ha^ not heard 
of your work; but shall have much pleasure in 
reading it, as well as the forthcoming one. Should 
jpVL succeed in addinr to the number of our domes-* 
tic aniQials, you wfll deserve the thanks of the 
country at large, Much remains to be done both 
in ouadrUpeds and the feathered race." - 

Joseph Hegan, Esq., of Liverpool, after stating 
that he was the person- who presented to the Earl of 
Derby the first alpacas his lordship had, about five 
years ago, under date of April 20th, writes thus: — 
'* For two y^ears I lived at Arrow Hall, Cheshire, 
and while there had three or four of these animals. 
The survivor of these, with the progeny of one 
female, have been for the last two years on a farm 
in Ireland* belonging to Mr,^ W. Danson of this 
town, and I realnr know nothing of them.. The 
manager of the farm is Mr. Bell, of Gainsboro*, 
near Listowel. I am sure he will readily give you. 
all the information in his power ; and he has now 
had a fair opportunitv of ascertaining the habits of 
the animal* from its birth onwards. Those under 
the charge of Mr. Bell are the pure breed — un- 
mixed alpacas." 

Charles Ta]/Ieure, Esq., of Parkfield, near 
Liverpool, in a note, dated April 11th, speaks thus : 
— " In reply to your inquiries, I beg to say, that my 
memory. IS not sufficiently eood to enable me to 
state in what year I impbrted the first aljpacas and 
vicunas. I recollect that there were a pair of each, 
and that the alpacas had a young one, the others 
none. I had tne misfortune to nave one of the 
vicunas killed by a dog; and* in consequence of 
some subsequent importations of alpacas being dis- 
eased, and the disease spreading to the others, I put 
them nnder the charge of a shepherd in the neigh- 
borhood, who,' by administedng too strong medi- 
cines, killed the -greater part of tnem. This tended 
to disgust me; and, not long after, the only two 
alpacas that I had left I gave to Lord Derby. On a 



really mountainous country I -consider that they 
would da well. Cold does not s^ect them, but 
diet does." 

From Henry Lees Edwards, Esq^, of Pyenest, 
near Halifax, under date April 6th, I received the 
annexed : — " In reply to your inquiries I beg to 
state, that in 1839 I imported from Valparaiso six 
alpacas and two vicunas. In 1841, pf six alpacas 
shipped for me, only two arrived safe, and in the 
same year I purchased three in Liverpool, making 
a total of eleven alpacas and two vicunas. Of the 
former, eight have died, leaving my present stock 
three alpacas and two vicunas. From the latter I 
have bad no lambs, but from eight alpacas in field, 
I had eight lambs, chiefly premature birdis, only 
two of \vnich lived to twelve months, and them I 
have also lost. These animals have been much 
subject to scab, which is difiicult to remove from 
them, and mine were seldom free. They were kept 
in a^ good grass field on the side of a hill, a dry^ 
pasture, but not short grass like the hill tops. In 
the beginning they had a good deaJ of hard food — 
oats, beans, kc, besides grass and hay — liut when 
they died so rapidly, I discontinued hard fopd, and 
now only give them grass, hay, and vegetables.'* 

The Earl of Derby's being mixed up with the 
alpaca question, seems to have- 1>eeii purely acci- 
dental. Pursuing that refined taste for rare objects 
of natural history which has always distinguished 
his lordship, he made the acquisition of a few 
llamasj.and added them to his splendid menagerie at 
Knowsley. - There they were seen by Mr. Hegan, 
who happened to mention that he had some alpacas 
on his nroperty, in Cheshire, of which two were 
eventually transferred to his lordship, who subse- 
quently obtained as many more irom Mr. Tayleure, 
of Liverpool. Treating both varieties as mere 
ciiriosities, and seemingly never intending to use 
the preferable one as farm stock, his lordship allow- 
ed them to cross, and die result was births in the 
ordinary course. Both llamas and i^pacto kept 
separately, also bred almost every year ; but* be- 
sides these, his lordship procured a pair of guanacos, 
such at least they were called by the seller, although 
I am inclined to think most erroneously. 

On the 22d of February, the Marquis of 
Breadalbane condescendingly informed me that " he 
had a few alpacas for a short time, but they all died 
with the exception of one ;" adding, ** that it was the 
opinion of his people who had charge 'Of them, that 
the pasturage was too rich, and tnat they would 
have done tetter on hill ground." 

Understanding that the illustrious consort of our 
patriotic Queen nad so far identified himself with 
the fortunes of the British farmer as to purchase a 
pair of alpacas, with the intention of allowing them 
the range of his grounds, I addressed a note to 
G. E. Anson, Esq., his royal highness's treasurer, 
and, under date of Mai^h 5th, was honored with a 
reply in these words : — *' It is true that there are 
two alpacjMi at Windsor, but, as yet, no use has 
'been made of them." I have since received a 
sample of black wool, clipped from the Prince's 
male alpaca, and full ten inches lonf. In quality 
it is much superior to the imported, being exceed- 
ingly soft and moist to the touch — a proof that the 
fibres contain more yolk, or, in other words, the 
animal has drawn more appropriate nourishment 
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from our pastures than it could on the Peruvian 
mountains. The wool of the female is shorter, but 
equally fine and lustrous. 

Under date of May Slst, I was favored with 
the annexed from A. O. Stirling* BSsq.» of Cr^g- 
bamet Place, Lennoxtown, near Glasgow :-;-<' I 
received your letter concerning the alpaca, &c. It 
had for several jrears been my wish to procure a 
couple of these animals from their native moun- 
tains ; but, after various attempts, I found I could 
not succeed. Latterly, however, I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a male and female from the Earl 
of Baby's stock, which were sent here about the 
latter end o( last August. My motive was-^rs/, 
that, considering the great altitude at which alpacas 
live at home, and the sort of food they subsist 
upon, I thought that our hilly bent in Scotland, 
wkidch neither sheep, cow, nOr horse, will eat, 
might prove well adapted for them, taking into ac* 
count the coarser heroage upon whidi they thrive ; 
secondly, I wished to keep these Peruvians in my 
she^-park with the sheep, in front of the house, 
so t&at I might be enabled to form an opinion of 
their habits, £c. 

" Now, sir, from ten months' observation, I am 
enabled to state, that I have found them most docile, 
mild in temper, and never attempting to breieik a 
fence, and agreeing perfectly well with the sheep 
and young lambs. During our last winter^ whicn 
was more severe than usual in this countiy. with 
many vicissitudes as to climate, and attended with 
wedcs of deep snow, I thought it necessary to com- 
mence giving them some food, and bej;an with 
rye-ffrass hay and turnip. After some little time, 
W keeper told me that they were not eating the 
rve-grass hay so well as at first. I then desired 
that a coarser kind of meadow hay should be given 
to them. This they greedily ate, and left the other. 
They next seemed to tire of the turnip, and I ordered 
each of them to have a handful of oats, which they 
ate freely of at first. However, in about three 
weeks, they also became indifferent to the oats. A 
handful of beans was next tried ; they fell to them 
most greedily, and never lost their reush for them. 
By way of experiment, I desired the keeper to mix 
the oats and Deans together ; and, as a proof of 
their partiality for the beans, it may be stated, that 
they picked the latter out, and left the oats ; which, 
if they are to be winter-fed, evinces that meadow 
ha^ and beans is the food they like, and would 
thrive upon. 

" A small shed had been put up in the park for 
them, to which they generally resorted at night ; 
but, when the snow was at the deepest, and the 
wind blowing hard and piercing, these animals left 
their shed, and picked up what grass they could 
{;et at the roots of trees. This shows that they are 
impervious to cold. Not so the sheep, for they 
were then cowering down under shelter, wherever 
they could find it ; which proves to me that our 
clin^ate would agree well with afpacas, and that 
they would exist where our sheep would die. We 
hope that the female is witii young, which time 
will show. Both male and female are jet black, 
and there is a small speck of white, about the size 
of a shilling, upon the nose of the male. In so far 
as my expeti^nce goes, I can safdy say that they 
have never had a day's illness since they came 



here. Their clip oMast year amounted to 17| Ibe., 
which are beautiful silky fleeces, and which said 
silky wool is still in my possession.*' 

Trie introduction of tne alpaca into the mountains 
of Ireland is a new and important feature in the 
experiment. The attempt was first made by Robt 
Bell, Esq., of Villa House, near Listowel, in liie 
county of Kerry, a practical and observant fhtfmer, 
who seems to have started with the determination 
of treating the animals, as nearly as he could, with 
the same mre, and, in the same manner, as they are 
on their native hills-^that is, no petting, and plenty 
of exposure, Hiis is by far tne most judicious 
plan, and it is to be regretted that it has not been 
adopted earlier. Subjoined is an extract from a 
report addressed to me by that gentleman, under 
date of March ISth.:^ 

*' Agreeably to your request, I have much plea- 
sure in giving you a brief statement relative to the 
small herd of alpacas which we have here. These 
beautiful and interesting animals arrived at this 
place in the snmnMr of 1S42, previoas to which, 
after being landed at Liverpool from their native 
mountains in, Peru, they were kept in that neigh- 
borhood for some time. They are the only animalB 
of this kind ever introduced into this country, and 
have been admired by numbers of persons, many of - 
whom came very long distances to see them. Of 
course, it is quite unnecessary to give you a 
description of these graceful creatures ; lor any one 
who has perused your publication oathe Ao/uro/t- 
zation of ike Alpaca, and has seen and observed the 
habits of the animal in question, will readily per- 
ceive how thoroughly you are acquainted with the 
subject of your work in its minutest details ; but 1 
may inform you, that the alpacas on this farm are of 
various colors, some beine brown, others black, and 
one perfectly white. They have not been shorn 
since the month of June, 1841, and the average 
length of their wool at this time is eleven inches, 
and so firm to their bodies, that the smallest lock 
cannot be pulled ofi^ without great force ; therefore, 
they never lose a bit. It is exceedingly fine and 
silky ; indeed, very miich finer than any alpaca 
wool I have yet seen imported into Hngland ; and, 
during the two years they' have been h^re, there is 
a visible improvement in the texture of their coat, 
and I think that the wool of the alpaca lamb here is 
superior in fineness even to that of the vicuna 1 
have frequently examined them very closely, but 
could never find upon them a wool-tick, or any 
vermiu whatever, to which ordinary sheep are sub- 
ject; and I was very much afraid, during the ex- 
ceedingly liot weather which we had last summer, 
that, from their great weight of fleece* they would 
be attacked by the fly ; but I am glad to say that no 
such casualty befell them, although sheep, con- 
tiguous to their pasture, were much injured by it. 
I have never, even after a whole day's rain, foand 
them wet to the f^kin ; for their wool, on becoming 
wet on the outside or surface, mats together, and 
becomes quite impervious to the heaviest showers. 
I certainly do not exaggerate when I say, that each 
of the. old alpacas here would dip at this time up- 
wards of thirty pounds of wool." 

The i'ltroduction of the Peruvian sheep into the 

United States was strenuously recommended by 

'Mr. Wm. D. Robinson, as long ago as 1824. He 
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caused the several varieties to be engraved, and an 
account of them published by John S. Skinner, 
Esq., in the- American Farmer of that year, in A^ich 
he makes the following bold, though patriotic asser- 
tion : — •• I venture, without any hesitation, to assert 
that, the individual or individuals who succeed in 
first landing in the United States a pair of the sheep 
hereafter described, would not only be compensated 
in a pecuniary sense, equal to their most san^ine 
expectations, but would render a greater service to 
bur country than if they introduced ail the mineral 
wealth of reru." Notwithstanding the opinion, so 
positively advanced, it does not appear that an im- 
portation of any of these animals has ever taken 
place, except an occasional individual for the use 
of a menagerie or some strolling show. 

The importance of some movement to introduce 
the Alpaca into the United States, both at the 
North as well as the South, is manifest, from the 
fact that our climate, particularly in mountainous 
districts, as along the entire range of the Allegha- 
nies, will be well adaptedlo their natures, and that 
they may also prove a source of national wealth. 
The cloth manufactured from their wool is now 
well known, and is in general use. At a late meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Mr. W. Dawson stated that six years 
before, he brought before that Society a subject that 
received its countenance in an especial manner; 
which was to induce manufacturers to exercise their 
ingenuity to discover means for consuming a Wool 
of i£ silken texture in a manufactured state, and 
also to prepare the landed gentry and farmers to 
naturalize the animal-called the alpaca, a species of 
sheep, eating that which the cow, the horse, the 
common sheep, &c., reject. He added, ** The 
manufacturers have succeeded beyond my most 
sanguine expectation, and the natuiaJization also. 
The former has created a national wealth of 
£3,000,000 to jC5,000>000 per annum ; the latter 
is progressing rapidly. I have proved that these 
mountain rangers can be domiciled • in our own 
country, though brought from beyond the Andes 
mountains, in Peru. 1 have tried the experiment 
in my own lands on the west coast of rpj^kind, in 
the wildest districts of the county of Kerry, and 
already a company is on the tapis to bring over 
10,0.00 of these animsJs for the national good." 
He said that the race was nearly extinct in Pern, 
. and therefore it was desirable to bring it over to the 
British Isles; their wool approaching silk, and their 
flesh being improved by English aic and pasture. 
The Queen and Prince Albert were wearing royal 
robes from the wool of some bred in Windsor Park. 
And he gave it as his opinion that ** in ten yean 
these animals will add £20,000,000 per annum to the 
national wealth.** 

To Subscribers. — Have you carefully cut the 
lea%'es and preserved your numbers of the Agricul- 
turist. If so, get them bound for future reference. 
We would rather supply a lost number gratis, 
than you should neglect to do this. The size of 
oar paper is a convenient one, and the expense 
of binding is trilling to compare with that of a folio 



or even. a quarto form. We have made 



arrange- 



ment!^ with our binder to do up the volumes hand- 
somely, in cloth, for 25 cents each. 



THE STRAWBERRY aUESTlON. 

As much has been written on the Strawberrv 
Question, I shall express my views by setting fortn 
certain positions, from which -I shall make deduc- 
tions and amplifications, sustaining all by facts and 
arguments. 

jPostulates. — 1st. — A normal strawberry blossom, 
be it „of what character it may, never changes, and 
alt the runners from each parent plant being com* 
ponent and identical parts of the original, serve 
only to perpetuate its primitive character. 

2d. — ^[ormal blossoms of the strawberry are of 
three forms ; first, perfect t having fertile stamens 
and pistils; second, staminate, having sterile or 
abortive pistils ; third, pistillate, devoid of perfect 
stamens. 

ad. —Plants of the perfect character sometimes 
produce a few of their earliest and latest blossoms 
so weak as to be without stamens, or with very im- 
perfect ones, which is caused by weakness or ex- 
naustion, in the same way as numerous other plants 
produce occasional imperiebt flowers, and as ever is 
the case with some double-flowering plants, which 
produce single flowers from the sdme cause; but 
this in no wise affects the general character of the 
plant, which is always m^ntained in all vigorous 
blossoms. . 

4th. — Staminate and pistillate varieties (abso- 
lutely so) never vary under any circumstances 
whatever; and those who advocate such change 
might with equal justice assert that male and female 
animals transpose their sexual characters. 

5th. — The flowers of two only of the normal 
forms produce fruit, the perfect and the pistillate; 
the staminate is invariably barren ; the pistillate is 
also barren, except when attended by plants of one 
lof the other iiotmal forms. 

Deductions. — The fertility of any variety cannot 
be positively tested and decided upon, when other 
varieties that may afieet the result, exist in 
proximity. 

Ist. — " Hovey's Seedling," whatever assertions 
may have been made to the contrary by various 
persons, without proper scrutiny, was, in the origi- 
nal , is now, and ever will be, a " distinctly and 
perfectly jpistillate plant;*' and consequently no 
Hovey's Seedling has ever produced, or ever will 
produce fruit, without the aid of some variety pos- 
sessing stamens. 

2d. — No one of the plants called Hovey's Seed- 
ling, described otherwise than pistillate by Mr. 
Downing and others (unless they erred as to their 
character), was a genuine Hoveu's Seedling, but 
they were misled by confusing other varieties with 
it, in some cases the whole bed being of a diflerent 
kind, and in other cases the b^ds must have been 
composed- of Hovey's Seedling and some other va- 
riety, mixed. Not one of the transpositions of 
Hovey's Seedling that Mr. D. speaks of, took 
place, but he was misled by the circumstances to 
which I have alluded, or by others. 

The error of Mr. Hovey in supposing his seed- 
ling a perfect plant, capable of producing fniit of 
itself, arose from the proximity of some staminate 
variety ; and the errors of Mr. Downing, both on 
this and various. other points at issue, have arisen 
from the juxtaposition referred to, one variety fer- 
tilizing the otner, and also from errors in the 
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names, and from admixture of varieties in tlie same 
bed, as Mr. Longworth supposes; which several 
causes have prevented him from forming correct 
conclusions, and have resnited in an incongruous 
mass of erroneous positions. The ideal doctrine of 
Mr. Downing that " all strawberry plants in their 
natural state are perfect in both organs, and stami- 
nate or pistillate ones, chance monstrosities, produc- 
ed from high cultivation," is a radical error, and con- 
tradicted by facts well, known to every close ob- 
server. And the opinion expressed by Mr. Down- 
ing that plants however perfect will degenerate into 
the pistilhte form, from over-bearing and conse- 
auent debility, and that Hovey's Seedling has 
done so, carridis with it two absurdities. In the 
first place, if such variation were caused by exhaus- 
tion, powerful nourishment would produce a resto- 
ration ; and, secondly, the -position that a plant, 
over- worked aAd debilitated, should thenceforth 
assume the power of being more productive than 
ever, is contrary to the whole order of nature. If 
such a role could be applied to man and quadru- 
peds, the results would be vastly important and 
beneficial, and it is with much regret that I express 
my doubts. This second position, it will be also 
perceived, strikes directly at another opinion ad- 
vanced by Mr. D., that when a plant has reached this 
8tate> it will produce finer and more abundant crops, 
'* because the whole blossom (me&ning the Whole 
force) of the pistillate plant is devoted to the fruit 
itself." For nowever rational and correct this last 
position may be, as advanced by Mr. Huntsman in 
respect to plants in their natursu vigorous state, it 
can scarcely be deemed by any rational mind to 
apply with equal force to varieties that have attain- 
ed this character from unnatural and absolute pros- 
tration. I have waded along thus far in this ques- 
tion, although after reading several articles, and 
finishing with Mr. Dbwning's last one, I felt, as to 
replying, just as Mr. Webster did at Faneuil HalJ, 
two years ago, only with the difference of a single 
word. Mr. Webster there remarked, " Where 
shall I go?" I asked myself; " Where shall I 
begin .'** All the remarks which I have ventured 
to make in the fore^ing article, were advanced 
.without seeing Mr. Downing's strawberry beds, 
and are based wholly on my own investigations, 
and on the unerring; order of nature. I have since, 
however, inspected the strawberry beds in his own 
grounds, and shall be able to shed some additional 
Bght as to the cause of Mr. D.'s almost unaccount- 
able errors, which I think by making some addition 
to the sufl;ffestioDS already advanced, as to their 
cause, will be pretty fully explained. 
I have taken thus much pains in this matter from 
ardent desire that the strawberry question 
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should be settled and set at rest for ever ; it having 
savored too much of wheat changing to chess* or 
rather of a worn-out bull changing to a prolific 
heifer. In the meantime, I shall be gratified at any 
facts and arguments calculated to sustain the fol- 
lowing statements made by Mr. Downing, and also 
that the " many persons" referred to by him, may 
be named, so that their strawbeny beds may be ex- 
amined. " Notwithstanding Mr. Longworth's in- 
cieduUty, we still assure him, that two years ago, 
we raised a remarkably fine and )arge crop of 



Hovey's Seedling Strawberry, without theprcximiiy 
qf any sort whatever. The same results have to oar 
own knowledge been attained by many persons this 
season, who have grown large and perfect crops of 
the same variety for the first time, in gardens 
where there has been no other strawberry of any 
kind, or only in distant portions of Hie same garden. 
We have examined these plants of Hovey's Seed- 
line, when in flower, and found the blossoms'laxge 
^vA perfect in stamens and pistiis." 

Note. — The italicising of some passages in the 
above extract is my own, and intended to elicit 
attention. Wm. R. Prihcs. 

Prince's lannaan Botanic Gardens and | 
Nurseries, Flushing, Sept., 1846. ) 

ENTOMOLOGY.— No. 2. 

Having gained a general knowledge of those 
forms and appearances which insects assume before 
they reach tneir perfect state, the gardener or^ri- 
culturist should next make himself acquainted with 
their classification. 

All insects are either winged or not winged. 
This fact gives rise to two primary groups, viz. : — 

First. — Apterous Insects, or those which in no 
period of their existence are ever furnished with 
win^s ; as the spider, centipede, &c. They under- 
go little or no chanee ; that is, they come from the 
egg or from the body of the parent, nearly in the 
same form they are destined always to preserve. 

Second. — Ptilota or Winged Insects, on the other 
band, undergo the changes already described ; first, 
larvse, then pups, and finally, full-grown, and with 
wings Cfipable of fiight. These are called perfect 
insects, and comprise all butterflies, bees, wasps^ 
beetles, dragon-mes, and ants. These last enter 
into this great division ; for although the majority 
of those we see are without w^ngs, still they are 
snly the neuters or imperfect ants, the tru6 males 
and females being each furnished with four wings. 
As nearly all. the insects which relate to* agricul- 
tural and gardening operations belong to the class 
of Ptilota or four-winged insects, I shall conflne 
my remarks to these only, pointing out the leading 
divisions, and defining them in such language as 
can be understood by the most unscientific. 

The Ptilota or perfect insects, are naturally 
arranged into five orders, and were named by Lin- 
naeus as follows: — 1. Lepidoptera. 2. Hymenop- 
tera. -3. Hemiptera., 4. Coleoptera, and 5. Neu- 
ropteta. 

Lepidoptera. — This well-known and beautiful 
order is characterized by four wings, thin, membra- 
naceous, and covered with a fine, powdery sub- 
stance ; this, on being magnified, is shown to con- 
sist of innumerable minute scales, lying one upon 
another, like those of fishes. Lepidopterous in- 
sects are'known in common parlance as butterflies, 
moths, &c. ; these are, in fact, nattiral divisions, 
and comprehend many thousands of species. Few 
insects oi this order are injurious to the agricultur- 
ist, but to the gai'dener and the orchardist some of 
them are, indeed, a banei 

The insects of the numerous and splendid tribe of 
butterflies are well characterized by flying only dur- 
ing the middle of the day. In their caterpillar stale 
they ^11 feed i\pon the leaves of plants ; and when 
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they change into chrysalides, either suspend them- 
«elyes by the tail in some retired situation; or 
attach themselves to some object by means of a 
strong transyerse thread; but they never spin a 
cocoon, jior undergo their metamorphoses in the 
ground. 

The hawk-moths form the second division of 
lepidopterous insects, and are only to be seen on 
. the wing at the risine and setting of the sun, that 
is, in the' former and. Tatter part of the day. . Their 
iSight is so extremely rapid^^that the eye cannot dis- 
tinpiidh the motion of their wings, nor the colors 
which oroitment them. The caterpillars of the 
larger kinds are, in general, very beautiful; and 
are easily known from those of butterflies, and of 
other moths, by a sprt of horn or curved process, 
issuing from tne last segment of the body. None 
of these are found to be injurious to the gardener 
or farmer, and only three or four kinds of the 
butterfly* while the moths, the third grand division 
of iepidopterous insects, are not only the most nu- 
merous, but among them we find the gpreatest pro* 
portion of injurious and destructive species. Nearly 
all, in their caterpillar state, are external feeders, 
that is, they feed upon leaves. On changing into 
the chrysalis state, they either conceal themselves 
in a silken cocoon, or burrow in the earth, but are 
never exposed like butterflies. The perfect insect 
seeks its food during the night, genera&y beginning 
their flight in the dusk of the evening. Fruit trees, 
but more particularly apple trees, are subject to the 
attacks of many Iepidopterous caterpillars. . Inde- 
pendently of the various causes of blight, proceed- 
ing from the soil ^nd the weather, there are others 
entirely originating in insects. Orchardists fre- 
quently find the tender leaves on the young apple 
snoots have the appearance of being sown or woven' 
together, or rolled up and withered; now it is 
beyond all doubt that neither heat, cold, nor fungi, 
have the least agency in causing these injuries; 
they are, in fact^ entirely produced by two small 
caterpillars of two di^lerent species of small moth, 
and if the leaves are separated and carefully un- 
rolled, these depredators will be detected^ From 
the lamentable neglept that agricultural entomology 
has hitherto received, the penect insects have never 
been ascertained, and even the effects \yhicn they 
produce have been attributed to other causes. 

The larva of the ghost-moth attacks and does 
much mischief to the loots of the hon-plant. The 
giant goat-moth, as a caterpillar, lives entirely 
vwithin the trunk of the willow, and soon ' brings it 
,to decay. ' A small moth eats the culhi of the rye 
within the vagina, and thus destroys tnany ears; 
.while our woollen garments, furs, feathers, and 
even books, are sometimes ruined by the depreda- 
tions of three or four other little moths, unfortu- 
nately too well-known in our dwellings. 

Hyrnenqptera. — Insects of this order have four 
transparent wings, and the tarsus, forming the 
third or outer division of the foot, is composed of 
five joints, while the body is armed with a sting. 
The insects of this order are more intelligent and 
more beneficial to man than any othera, The qu- 
merous specied of bees supply him with honey; 
the ant (particularly in tropical climates) is a grand 
promoter of vegetable decomposition; and the in- 
numerable host of ichneumon flies carry on a per- 



petual warfare with every description of cater- 
pillar. The large autumnal wasp is the tmly injit- 
riouB .hymenopterous insect in gardens^ the' eouill 
early wasp beu^ in a measure benefici^. . 

JUemiptera, — The chief characteristic of this 
order, is that the mouth is in the form of a slender 
and lengthened proboscis, which, when not used, 
is jfo2c2ea beneath the breast, but not coiM up, as in 
Iepidopterous insects. The wings are fou^r, two of 
wnich.are idways clear, and the othem generally 
semi-transparent One division of this order feed 
upon insects, and consequently are not injurious to 
f^ardeni^ but the other division feed upon vegetable 
juices, as plant-lice, plant-bugs, &c. 

The aphides or plant-lice, next to locusts, are 
the most nniversal devastators of yegetables. 
Almost every plant is attacked by them ; and their 
fecundity is so prodigious, that Reaumur has proved 
that, in five generations, one aphis may be the pro- 
genitor of 5,904,900,000 descendants; and it is 
supposed thal» in one year, there may be ten gene- 
rations. The injury thejr cause is produced bv 
sucking or pumping out the juices of the shoots. A 
portion of them only are provided with wing^, 
which^ as has been Defore observed, are four in 
number. Some species are not -so prolific as 
others; but those feeding upon the diflerent kinds 
of pulse, and on flowering plants in general, in- 
crease so rapidly and take such entire possession 
of whatever they fix upon, that vegetation is 
checked, and often destroyed. The aphis meets 
with a powerful enemy in the lady-bird or lady- 
bug ; for it has been often observed that when vast 
numbers of these interesting little beetles are seen, 
it is where the aphides have been very plenty .^ . Mr. 
Ktrbyi an English writer, states, that in 1807, the 
shor^ at Brighton, and on the south coast, was, 
literally covered with these little beetles, to the 
great surprise and even alarm of the inhabitants, 
who were ignorant that their little visitors were 
emigrants uom the neighboring hop-grounds, 
where, in their larva state, each had slain his thou- 
sands and tens, of thousands of the aphis, known to^ 
the hop-growers under the name of the fly. 

Coleoptera. — ^This extensive and 'well-defined 
order comu-ehends all those insects generally called 
beetles. They have four wings, but two of them 
assume the form of hard wing-cases, which meet 
close together in a straight line down the back. 
There are many tribes of these insects, which, both 
in their larva and perfect state, are extensively in- 
jurious to the gardener and agriculturist The 
May-bug is one of the most destructive insects in 
•this country.. The female deposits her eg^ in the 
ground, where, in a short time, they clmnge into 
young grubs ; these, when full fed, are about one . 
and a half inches long, soft. and. white, with a. red- 
dish head and strong jawa , These erubs are 
known to farmers as the potato-worm, irom their 
ravages upon the tubers' of this vegetable. In this 
state the insect remains four years, at.Xhe end of 
which it diga in the earth three or four feet deeper, 
and spins itself a smooth case, where it changes to 
the chrysalis, and the following spring comes fordi 
in its perfect fojm. Various species of weevH, 
most of^ them very small, do considerable injury ; 
as all the species live, in their larya and pupa 
state, upon seeds and vegetables. 
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Neuroptera, — ^This order is composed of masti- 
eating insects, having fouV wings, two of which 
are tQway« transparent, the other two being in 
some, clear, in otners, opaque. As respects meir 
wings this order may- be mistaken for the Hemi- 
jptera, but the difference between the two orders may 
' oe immediately distinguished by their mouths, the 
Neuroptera havinj^ strong jaws for devouring their 
food by mastication, wnile the Hemiptera have 
none, but Sure supplied with a proboscis lor suction. 
The principal divisions are represented by the 
dragon-flies, cockroaches, grasshoppers, locusts, 
&c. Dipterous insects connect the Ptilota or four- 
winged class with that of the . Aptera or wingless 
insects. L T. Talbot. 



REVIEW OF THE SEPi'KMBER NO. OF 
THE AGRICULTURIST. 

French Mode of Making AppU £t(f(er.— Now, 
with all due deference to French cooking, I do not 
believe that this French dish is a better condiment 
than the old-fashioned Yankee c^ple eaucet when 
composed of three-fourths rich, sweet apples, and 
one-fourth quinces, thoroughly cooked in good 
sweet cider, after boiling five gallons into one. 
[Neither do we, and we wish we knew where we 
could get a half barrel of it for our winter supplies.l 
I am sure the domestic is the best, but let those 
who can,. try both. Who will tell how the west- 
em or southern apjde butter is made ? In a journey 
we once made from Massachusetts, through those 
states, we found this article good and cheap. [We 
hope some of our readers will answer our corre- 
spondent in the matter of apple butter J] 

'Preservation of Apples.-^irike out from the 
directions for packing all the articles but the sand, 
and be sure it is very clean, very dry, and that it 
fills all the interstices so that no two apples touch. 
Any warm upper room is better to keep the cask in 
than a cellar, unless it is a Very cool one, and un- 
usually dry. It will take a very hard frost to in- 
jure fruit so packed. All kinds of vegetables may 
be preserved a long time fresh in the same way. I 
have known potatoes so kept at sea, much longer 
than any other way. One voyage in particular I 
recollect, our decks were often swept by the sea 
breaking over them, and leaking down through the 
hatchway among the potatoes, endangering than by 
the moisture. Who knows but potatoes might lie 
kept thus from being aflfected in winter by the rot ? 
[We doubt whether sand-packing would preserve 
them, but are confident fine charcoal dust would. 
The latter would also be a much better preservative 
at sea, as it is a great absorber ox moisture.] 
Such articles as these are among the most valuable 
of a work like the Agriculturist, but the directions 
should always be very plain and simple, and, 
above all, correct. 

Importation of Pure-bred Merino Sheep. — ^I am 
well pleased that we have got one importation of 
pure Merinos, about which there can be no dispute. 
It is pleasing to see such a devotion of wealth to 
Bttch a national object of benefit to the cultivators of 
American soil, as this act of Mr. Taintor, who is 
entitled to receive a meed of praise from all the 
friends of agricultural improvement in th6 country. 
It is t great pity that many other men of wealth do 



not '* occupy their leisure hours with as usefiil a 
hobby." ft is m^ opinion that this kind of fine- 
woolled sheep, taking all things into consideration, 
ave the very oest of any .in the United States for 
profitable wool-growing. Thouflrh, indeed, I enter- 
tain serious fears that, under ue new tarifif, that 
branch of American iiidustry is destined to be 
prostncted. [We have no fears of the kind. We 
wUl turn out American intelligence; industry, and 
perseverance, in growing wool, against the whole 
world, tariff or no tariff.] 

Patent Fence.^-l do abhor this dispositioii to 
patent every new thought. In fact, tnis is not 
new, and is unworthy a patent. I have thought 
and talked of the same plan years ago, but gave h 
up as worthless; The interest on the cost extra 
over wood posts, will amount to enough and man, 
than to pay for replacing them. I cannot discorer 
*' its cheapness." And unless made very heavy, 
these posts will not prove ** imperishable.*^ They 
are not so strong as stone ; and unless very hard 
burnt, will rot about as soon as locust or cedar 
timber, and be very hkely to be broken by frost. If 
this country must continue for ever to be taxed one 
hundred millions of dollars a year for useless 
fencing, the sooner we commence building iron 
fences the better. (See January No., page 171.) 
I mean my language to be plain enougii to show 
that t am not " on the fence." 

Stfmptome <f Diseate in Animals. — ^Will you 
please io t^U us wliere to feel the pulse, and how to 
know whether it is " full and frequent," or not ? 
Otherwise this article is not of much pcactical benefit 
to us unlearned dig^^ers of the soil. Veterinary 
surgical knowledge is at a very low ebb in this 
country. [The poets say, " there is a pulse in 
every vein ;" so now, Mr. Reviewer, we think you 
will be at no loss to find it. If vou are, call upon 
the arteries ; and if you cannot nnd these, the next 
time you skin an animal, just map them out on a 
paper or wooden animal, and set the same up on 
your kitchen mantel-piece for the study of yourself 
and family. All this is easier done than plowing 
straight lines.] 

Use of Oypsum, (jrc, — Although you " presume 
that most intelligent farmers are perfectly acquainted 
with everything concerning it," I assure you that 
not one- tenth of them know anything about it. To 
many of your readers, I presume your remarks of 
its uses and benefits will be new ; and it will also 
be new for them to learn, that by using a small 
quantity of gypsum at a trifiine expense, they may 
sibsorb and prevent nearly all ox the unpleasant 
smell of a pnvy, &c. Will one in ten do it ? Tan 
bark applied daily will effect the same purpose ; so 
will asnes or lime in a great measure. 

Anderson's Patent Hammer.— Oi all the improve- 
ments ever made upon this important and indispen- 
sable little tool, this last is undoubtedly the best 
The greatest wonder is, why it was not thought 
of before. 

Toinatos. — Of all the modes of, cooking them 
there is none quite equal to " our way." Scald 
and pee) them ; then stew them in their own liquor 
a long time, till there are no lumps; then add 
crumlM of dry bread to absorb neariy all the juice. 
They are good when first cooked while hot, and 
equally good when cold, or when warmed up agun. 
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morninr, noofii or nicfat In f«ct, I may say of 
them wnat the suhiime poet says of another stand- 
ing dish :•*- 

Bean porridge hot, and bean porridge cold, 
And bean porridge best at nine days old. 

• ■ 

• 

Dandelion Coffee. — What! that common plant 
that grows in everybody's door-yard ? Is it a fact I 
Who has tried it on this continent? Anything that 
will help to sto^ the enormous consumption of 
eb^e in this country I shall look upon as ia great 
blessing^ and saving of health and life. 
• The Alpaca, — ^Tnis is a yery interesting article, 
in which much useful information is conveyed in a 
concise form; and if passed over by the .reader 
might as well be referred to again. By the bjr, 
what of the project for importing alpacas .' Will 
It fall through for want. of funds/ I shall feel 
ashamed of my country if such is the fact. It does 
hot seem probable to me that the dpaca or any 
cross ttom them will ever be used in this country 
as beasts of burden. Although very useful in the 
moontaius of Peru, where it is necessary to carry 
packages over regions entirely destitute of roads, 1 
do not think Ihey would suit tnis railroad region of 

fo-a-head-i-tive-ness, where every man has, or may 
ave, a good carriage-road by his door. Though 
I must acknowledge that many of ss^d roads are 
very rough ones, and show that the dwellers there- 
on are but a small remove above the uncivilized 
llama-drivers of Peru. 

Manure. — Will manure deteriorate if kept under 
a shed, or if well piled up out of doors i a lime, 
xypsum) ashes, or charcoal, were mixed with the 
neap, will it " undergo a degree of combustion and 
become dry rotten, mouldy, and useless ?" In 
using fresh, hot stable dung, T never have found any 
difficulty if plowed in deep. The best way to do it 
when much mixed with straw, is to spread it upon 
the ground before the plow, and ^en let a ooy 
follow with a rake and rake into each furrow the 
width of the next. 

> To Prevent Smut in Wheat. — ^It is truly strange 
that smutty wheat should ever be grown, when it 
can so easily and certainly be prevented. The 
most expeditious way to wash a quantity of wheat 
is, to have a large trough full of brine ; let the 
wheat be in a tub or basket at one end, where the 
washer can dip it up conveniently into a sieve, a 
small quantity at a time; plunge the sieve suddeiUy 
'down into the brine, and nearly aill of the smut will 
tise up and float over ; then empty the wh^t into 
another tub of brine, and the remainder of the smut, 
if any, will float ; brush away to the other end of 
tjie trouj^h the floating smut, and repeat the opera- 
tion until your second tub or trough needs empty- 
ing. I don't think it will need to stand and soak, 
a^id I don't think you can grow smut fronrwheat so 
treated. Dry your seed as directed, with lime, 
ashes, or sypsiim. 

Side-hiu Plows. — Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
manufacture a very strong and ^ily worked im- 
plement, which needs only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. There are fifty thousand of them needed, at 
this moment in Mississippi, Aiabama, Tennessee, 
and Missouri, upon the sou easily washed side-hills 
of those states. 

B^9eal of the British Corn Lam — You and I^ 



Mr. Editor, difier very widely in our appreciation 
of the benefit likely to be derived by American- 
farmers by this act of Great Britain. As a philan- 
thropist, I rejoice to think that the half-starved 
£d^^ and Irish slaves may partake of some of 
the blessings enjoyisd by our American slaves. 
For, among the latter, suffering, for lack of food, is 
almost an unknown thing. I most sincerely wish 
that the British starveUngs oould have a goodly 
share of the eatables of this country that daily go 
to waste ; or,- the good,-rich food that our hirelings 
turn up their noses at, and would utterly refuse to 
live upon. I do not dispute your axiom that there 
is a tendency to produce a sur|plus of grain in this 
country ; but I do say, that it woula place this 
country in a far more prosperous condition if there 
was sufficient inducement for that portion of the 
population which tends to create that surplus, to 
engage in other pursuits to an extent that there 
wouId.be a home consumption oi aU the agricultural 
products of our fertile soil. If the cultivators of 
American soil are only to look- to a foreign market 
for their surplus productions, it will take more mil- 
lions than there are in your arithmetic to eompen- 
sat6 them for their loss of a home market Again, 
all the exports of agricultural products, even should 
it (which I doubt) amount to $20,000,000 a year, 
will be returned to us in the manufactured products 
of pauper labor, such as every country should 
always make at home. While it is recollected that 
those engaged in the carrying trade are '* con- 
sumers," that a goodly number of them are foreign- 
ers, and diat a Very much larger number of con<* 
sumers would be engaged in, carrying the surplus 
coast'Wise, for the home consumption of home 
manufacturers of home-grown raw materials, into 
fabrics to export, instesui of exporting the raw ma- 
terial and food for others to use to gain a power to 
level the agriculturists of this country down to the 
same level as Ijie serfs of overgrown British land 
monopolizers. *' Hence the disastrous effects" can 
and will be as ** great as apprehended hy some ;" 
and while " many of our farmers will erow richer 
by the sales of their produce" to Englisn ^manufac- 
turers, -many, very many more, will grow poorer in 
consequence of the repeal of our owu ftnd British 
tariff laws. We shall see. [We think our corre- 
spondent has slightly misapprehended the tone of 
our article. We simply congratulated the Ameri- 
can people, and those of Great Britain and Ireland, 
upon the repeal of the odious duty on corn. In 
stating the advantages of enlarging k foreign, we 
said nothing of the horn* market, of the importance 
of which no one has a higher estimation than our- 
selves; and we would do everything which we 
thought just and honorable to ^tena it. Do we 
understand Reviewer to assert that enlarging the 
foreign is likely to curtail the home market ? If so, 
we should be pleased to know how this is to be 
accomplished. We are of opinion that takine off 
the late duty on corn, in Great Britain, will add at 
least &ve cents per bushel to its average value in 
this country, for the next ten years to come. Admit- 
ting the product now to be 400,000,000 bushels, 
this would be a gain to the country of $20,000,009 
per annum. I^evious to the duty being taken off of 
cheese, in Great Britain, in 1841, we exported to 
^e United Kii^dom next to nothing ; and the price 
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had got down in our own country to 3 and 4 cents 
per lb., for a prime article, thus making it a losing 
business to the dair3nilan. Now that same article 
is worth fully 7 cents, and upwards; and one 
million pounds of it were exported, daring the last 
week in October, from this port (New York) alone. 
Would Reviewer leave us to infer that this was 
going to benefit the pauper population of England, 
to the injury of the American dairymao ? No ; we 
will do him the credit to believe that he would draw 
no such conclusion ; and yet we are sanguine in the 
Opinion that corn and cheese wiU prove a paltallel 
case.] 

Foreign Cattle. — ^I agree with ^ou most cordially, 
neighbor Bement, that we have imported enough at 
present. If we rightly improve those ' we' have, 
We mi^ht better become exporters than importers. 
We might just as well imporf our wheat and pota- 
toes, as any more cattle. Many now hare learned 
to think that nodiing American is good enough for 
their perverted taste. We have the seed, and if as 
good cattle cannot be grown upon our soil as that 
of Great Britain, let us acknowledge the fact, and 
own our dependence again upon our old mother for 
all the common necessaries of life. 

Sovtthem Agriculture. — ^Perhaps it is as your cor- 
respondent from Louisiana thinks, ** almost useless 
for any one to waste paper and ink to- write to the 
southern planter,'* &c., because he won't read. If 
your ** puntations are too extensive to manure 
thoroughly," throw away one- half or three-quar- 
ters, and treat the remaining part rationally. The 
fact is, your system of rushing everything is rour 
ruin. I don't know how it is with you, as I nave 
never visited your immediate locality, but I know 
in many of the cotton plantations, the most de* 
structive system of farming is pursued that I ever 
saw. The timber is barely cleared from the land 
before the soil is literally washed away down the 
steep side-hills, and die land sailed for ever! 
Perhaps your land at " Redwood" is level, and only 
in danger of being worn out by the eternal round 
of cotton after cotton every year. Which you can- 
not prevent, because you " have no time to haul 
large quantities of manure to the field." But I tell 
you that you do not need to haul manure ; your 
land can be kept in good condition for ever by 
{;reen crops plowed in, and by doing all your plow- 
ing twice as deep as you now do, which I venture 
to assert is not over two inches. If you think dif- 
ferently, I beg you to ^ into your fields unknown 
to the plowmen, and stick down a dozen pegs two 
inches below the surface, and then follow the 
plows and see, how many they will plow up. If 
the present low price of cotton continues, it will 
drive you to cultivate other crops, which, if not 
otherwise profitable, will save your soil from utter 
prostration. I have seen as fine Cuba tobacco 
grown a hundred miles north of you, as ever grew 
upon that Island. As for the assertion that north - 
em farmers would be as bad off as your southern 
farmers now are, I cannot agree to it.' Look hovv 
they are renovating some of the worn-out lands of 
Virginia. When jrour present exhausting system 
dl farming in Louisiana has ruined the land, and its 
present occupants, northern farmers will then come 
and grow rich, where the system of starving the 
soil has ruined the owners. Theste are facts. 



however useless it may be to write them to soadi. 
eiHers.' But I am glad to see that one planter, the 
writer of the article under review, is in a £air w;^ 
to be benefited by reading the Agriculturist ; and it 
is a great nity that maiiy others could nof be induced 
to follow his example in both reading and writing 
in agricultural papers. 

Removing Stains from Cloth. — ^This is one of 
those plain, concise articles, that all grades of intel- 
lect can understand. It is the many such usefil 
articles as this that gives great value to your paper. 
I (ike them. 

Yelloufs in Peach TreH. — No doubt the cure k 
effectual. But I wish to know whether it wouU 
not also answer to out them off even with the 
ground, and then the roots will sprout np and make 
new trees ? 

Management of Honey Pees. — ^I hare only cut 
remark to make upoq this article: Mr. Miner con- 
demns bee-houses in toto Thisi is so contrary to 
old custom that I cannot at once agree to Tt My 
bee-house is simply for the purpose of sheltering 
the hives from sun and storm, and [ have nerer ex- 
perienced the difficufties mentioned. But if Bfr. 
Miner's plan of hanging up hives in the open air is 
best, it certainly is cheapest. But pray, Mr. M., 
do your hives never warp and crack, and leak 
water; and is the sun not too hot without any 
shade whatever ? Let us hear further from you on 
this point, and in a more serious mood. 

Sowing fiachine. — For seeding, I prefer Pen- 
nock's, for that plants and coven ; but this may do 
well for spreading plaster, &e., which that would 
not. But this costs too much, and I think it can be 
simplified and cheapened. Construct the upper 
roller in the figure so as to serve for the axle, and 
by being made fast in the hubs of common wagoa 
wheels, revolve with them. Gecr from the axle 
direct into the cylinder. Have a revolving band oa 
the centre of the axle, to which the coupling rod 
can be attached, and then the whole of the sowing 
apparatus can be attached to a common wagon^ and 
not cost over $20. If the present machine is pa- 
tented, my improvement is not ; so all creation mav 
use it iftney like. There is no doubt, in my mind, 
about t&e feasibility of the alteration. 

Colic in Horses. — ^The recipe is very good, but 
the difficulty is to know whether the complaint h 
colic. I have seen a good many horses die with a 
complaint that appeared like colic, which no medi- 
cine on earth could cure after the horse showed 
symptoms similar to colic. ' The directions for pr^' 
vention are therefore the most valuable of the two. 

I7u Superior Corn Bread, found at Bement^ 
Hotel, I have eaten there, and endorse *• good ;" but 
I have eaten the superior of it made in a southeift 
negro cabjn, with meal and water only, thorou^ly 
worked into stiff dough and pdatably salted^ then 
laid between two cabbage leaves and buried like a 
potato to roast in the hot embers of a wood fire. 
Such corn bread is good— cheap — easily made — bnt 
never grind the meal fine. This is where the Eng- 
lish will fail — they talk of •' flour of Indian com f 
that spoils it most surely. 

Succotd8h.'-^A\\ right Mr. Farmer and Gardener 
Hope all your readers have got the pork, and will 
follow your ^lain directions to cook this excellent 
dish, which is often spoilt in making. 
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Adulteration of Milk. — There is but one way that 
r can see which will be likely to secure us pure 
milk in the city of New York ; and that is, by ' 
establishing an extensive milk company under the 
surveillance of the police, subject to a lorfdture of 
their privileges if ever found selling adulterated 
ftiilk. Having a large number of regular customers, 
it will be the interest of the comuaqy to sell nothing 
but pure milk, and certainly tne interest of pur- 
chasers to buy from no other source This combi- 
nation would brush down .dishonest dealers. The 
subject is worthy of further thought and discussion. 

fHieat in Oeorgia.^ am weft aware that good 
wheat crops can be ^ovm in all the Southern 
States ; but I wish to inquire of Mr. Terrell, how 
the grain can be preserved from the destruction of 
the weevil, which so infest all the country south of 
latitude 37^ or 38<^, that I have ever visited ? If they 
do not infest Georgia, and wheat can be profitably 
erown there for " 37i cents a bushel," it is cheaper 
than it can be grovh upon the boasted prairie 
lands of the W,est« maugre a late article in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, asserting that it can be 
j^rown for 16 cents ! Mr. Terrell is an observing and 
interesting correspondent : but X would recommend 
'to him to take great care tnat his observations made, 
while travelling by railroad, are not erroneous. 
We have too many railroad travelle]:s' publications 
now-a-days. His observation upon the true policy 
of the South to raise her own provisions, is worthy 
of all credit, and should be much more generally 
practised. But when that becomes the case, seve- 
ral of the North-western States will feel the loss of 
a home maritef,and at the same time learn that they 
have no foreign one. [Dear Reviewer, don't be so 
certain pf that factf otherwise we fear we shall be 
obliged to suspect you as one of the Editors of the 
New York Tnbune.] 

Drovert^ Logs, — ^This cut is not quite *• as dear 
as mud,*' though somewhat muddy ; for to us un- 
learnt in dogoiogy, we are not able to distinguish 
'' Boxer'* from *< Bose,** and therefore it is not so 
interesting as 

Donmtic Fish-Ponds, with its clear, beautiful 
illustrations, and very lucid description, by an ex- 
cellent writer, whose new work upon the " Trees 
of America," I will read with pleasure,, whenever 
the author sends me a copy. [You shall haye one 
gratis, if we have to send it ourselves.] 
. Practical Facts about Pork and Boom. — This is 
Irom a prolific pen, from whence, flow, a great 
Many practical facts upon a great many interesting 
subjects, and upon this pne he writes exactly as 
though ** he was brought up among the boss.*' 
Ttiat this article is an interesting one, is proved by 
tl^ fact that it is " taking the round of thepapers." 

How to Destroy the Canada Thistle, — ^Tnis is all 
very good doctrine; but how are you to induce 
** evei^y man to weed on his own side of the ftnu V* 
Weeds in fence comers, is another of the evils of 
our wretched system of .fencing, which has not 
been sufficiently adverted to by the advocates of 
cultivating land without fence. And until that day 
of wisdom arrives, I, for one, despair of riddipg the 
land of this troublesome weed, as w<jl as many 
other of the evils of the system of compelling one 
man to fence against everybody else's cattle.^ Be 
aasur^y *' dd fa^Tner," that althougk yau m^y 



'* chisel** out the thistle, a thousand others will not; 
and " faith without works'* will never rid die 
country of the Canada thistle, any more than in the 
negro's sermop it could make " de hog a gemman in 
deparler." 

imported Cattle. — ^I have said my say in remarks 
upon Mr. Bement's communication. Mr. Vail is 
a very enterprising friend of improvement, and has 
a beautiful herd of cattle ; but suppose you admit 
similar articles from all the emineut stock-breeders 
in the country, including pedigrees, would it be in- 
tefestine to the great majority of your readers-^ 
The half-dozen lines in your August No., with tlie 
addition of the importer's name, is all the space that 
should, in justice to ^our paying readers, have been 
Occupied by this subject. 

Private Agricultural Schools. — ^Well> if you 
" cannot agree with Reviewer,". we will not qiiarreL 
Your politics, which you proclaim in this article, 
are so different from mine, that it will probably be 
useless for us to attempt to ** hitch our horses to- 
gether." I believe the object of all governments 
should be to foster the interests of the people gov* 
erned ; and to collect and concentrate resource? to 
accomplish great works, for great good, by a great 
combined enort of the whole people, through the 
agency of the rulers acting as managers for all the 
individuals, that no one individual can do. And I 
do not consider myself a bad citizen, though you 
do, because I advocate this '* plain political axiom^" 
But while you deprecate all governmental endow- 
ments of scnools, why do you advocate ** an annual 
appropriation for the cpuectinc of materials and 
sending forth substantial public aOcumeats, contain- 
ing retu information to the agricultural community 
in regard, to their business."^ The hkte bundle 'of 
trash from the Patent Office, I suppose you consider 
a substantial document of the class ^ou wish to 
patronize^ Verily, friend, ) thou art inconsistent, 
and I fear somewhat agiarianish in thjr principles. 
At all events, thou art not well versed la true poH- 
ticaT economy. ■* Let us have no national school,'' 
you say. Tnen let us h^ve no national monopoly 
of the public domain, wmch instead of conyerting 
the proceeds into schools, and roads, and harbora, 
for the benetit of those who pay their money for 
them, have diverted every dollar so wrong from the 
hard toil of the poor pioneer in the forest, for the 
cut-throat purpose of ** glorious war," upon a de- 
fenceless people, to gain more territory to devote 
again to the same purpose. But this is not, I sup- 
pose, in your opinion, '* beyond the proper sphere" 
of government 

~ j&r. Philipj^ B^y ^ Bitviewert is an interesting 
article, and I feel pleased to think that I haye been 
the cause of drawing him out so fuUy. Still, he 
might have written more lengthily upon the several 
inc[uirie8 made, with equal interest. I aiQ sorry to 
think. from ttie closing paiagcaph.of the Doctor's 
letter, that perhaps he thought my reniarks were too 
much in a vein of ridicule, for an entire stranger to 
indulge in. But the truth is, he is no straager to 
me, and I know he loves a joke and would utngh 
heartily' now if he could ** ferret me out,*' and learn 
how I know that peas ** have a haahn." 

Gurdemngp No. 7, should never have been thus 
entitled ; for, althouj|;h an interesting artide upoia 
feolq^ical seieaee, it haa Aot eae woid upon tbe 
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science of gardening. ** In uncultivated groundsi 
soils occupy only a few inches in depth of the Sur- 
face," is an old theory that .may be true in Europe 
when it was first written, but it is not so when 
applied to nullions of acres of American soil ; 
which, in some of the western states, is deeper than 
the plow ever runs. I do not believe that ** every 
gardener or farmer who know4he sorts of plants 
naturally produced upon a soil,** would be aide to. 
determine its value for cultivation. I recollect being 
told many years ago in Michigan,' while *' land 
hunting,*' that wherever I found the burr oak, I 
should find warm, rich, sandy land ; and yet, in 
truth, [ found it afterwards growing upon poor, 
cold, hard, clayey land. So " these plants are not 
absolutely to be depended upon f* in fact, only in 
extreme cases, not to be depended upon at all. 

Wool-growing m Western New Xofk. — I like this 
kind of articles. In reviewing it I wish to ask Mr. 
Peters a few questions, whidi I am sure he will 
answer freely, to make his statements more plain to 
some of us dull-brained city dweUers. You state 
that we can buy farms at $10 or $12 per acre, that 
will carry " 300 sheep to every 100 acres of cleared 
land;" but do yon in the cost make allowance for 
woodland? Would not that be included in the 
price, and, of course, add to the capital ? And, 
again, you allow no chance whatever for a poor 
man, or one even with $3,000 or $4,000, to engage 
in wool-erowing in western New York. Must all 
of that class be driven to the prairies of the west ? 
Now, it appears to me, if no man with a less 
capital than $14>000 can profitably engage in the 
business, that very few'will undertake it without a 
better show of figures than yours. The truth is, 
that the capitalist can make ** 11 per cent." so much 
more certain and easy, that he will not enrage in 
the laborious business of a sheep farm, wimout a 
prospect of much larger profits. Will twelve tons 
(and what kind) of hay without grain, winter 100 
sheep ? Is 20 acres of pasture, on an average, not a 
small allowance.' Do yaa pasture meadow' and 
g^in fall or spring ? 

Feeding Large Dog^s in Town. — ^If with the first 
feed described, you will give nineteen twentieths of 
these dogs, each a sixpence worth of strvchnine, it 
will save much future expense, and ada greatly to 
the comfort of many thousand citizens, and still 
leave all the dogs tint can be of any possible ad- 
vantage to their owners or anybody else-— dogs 
incluued ! 

Ladie^ Btrntrtment. — ^Not a word to say. I dare 
iiQt look unaer that — ^what-d'ye-call-it? and I can- 
not see the beauty of the thing unless I do. So I 
will pass on to the 

Chapter on Gra$9es, which is well calculated to 
give correct information to the boys. But, pray 
tell me, which is the real Kentucky ** hlue grass,** 
Poaoratensis or Poa conwressa? [Botanists have 
decided Pwprateneu.'l What is called blue gnsa 
in New York is a diflferent grass from that which is 
80 called in Kentucky. If ** E. L." will write an 
article giving a plain description of each kind of 
hay and puture grass— wnen sown — growth-^ 
size— duration — use, kc., and the editor will illus- 
trate with cuts [we will do it], it will be a very 
valuable aitiele for the Boys* Department of this 
paper. I think that the distUlatioQ of spirit from 



the seeds of several of the true grauest as well as 
from the juice of th^ sugar-cane grass, is no less 
" useful'' than the production of hay, bread, beef, 
pork, paper, hats, mats, bags, and ladies* bonnetSj 
all of wnich are made of me " grass of the fieU. 
that perisheth." And yet I am a strict temperance 
man. But I know that distilled spirit is ona of the 
blessings of civilisation, and for many purposes not 
only useful, but almost, perhaps wholly, indispen- 
sable. How dreadfully is this good gift abusea !^ 

Boys, be Kind to Domestic Animals. — ^I could write 
a long sei'mon from this text ; but when done it 
would not comprehend more meaning than those six 
short words. Let me but learn the natural disposi- 
tion of a boy to be cruel to domestic animals, and I 
will paint his horoscope most truly ; but it shall be 
an unenviable picture for Jiim to look upon. Veiy 
likely the prison and gallows will form the end of 
the view. No trait in a child's character ia more 
displeasing to me. ^o nation of people, except 
some of the very lowest grades of African oarbarians, 
attempts to live without the use of domestic animalB. 
Let them ever be treated kindly in all respects. 

Foreign AgrietdturaJl News. — Here I find an 
article tTOm tne Gardener's Chronicle, upon the sub- 
ject of substituting other seed wheat, with a view 
of shortening the growing season, and consequentty 
bringing on the harvest in summer instead of 
autumn. I should like to know what ifr the reason 
our ^nter wheat cannot be grown in England, and 
whether the experiment has been thoroughly tried 
with seed from this country ? . In thTs country, our 
seeding is done before the harvesting in England. 
What they call eprine wheat there, wnich I believe 
is usually sown m February, when brought here, 
becomes winter wheat, and must be sown in autumn 
to perfect its seed. 

Pulling Flax. — ^The directions will answer as 
well for tnis country as England. But there is so 
much labor attached to growing and preparinr flax 
for the spinner, that other crops will usually be unind 
more profitable here than faa., except when grown 
exclusively for seed, and then it need not be polled. 

Making Rhubarb (pie plant) Wine, oY prenerviag 
it, I cannot see the object of here where we hare so 
many other better things. 

J^es Dissolved in Caustic Ley. — ^It seems carious 
that it should be necessi^ to publish this fact, 
known to every " old woman" who ever made 
soap, and much more curious that it should have 
ever been the subject of a patent. But that was in 
England, where one is restrained by an excise law 
from making his own soap out of bis own bones, 
grease, and ashes. 

The Potato Disease. — The remarks U]^n this go to 
prove to my mind, that the cause of this lamentable 
malady lies beyond the reach of all human skill ; 
and I fear it is destiny that we' shall no longer de- 
pend upon this crop as a means of sustaining animal 
life, f sincerely hope that. my presentiments will 
prore false. I cannot read an article upon ^e saSb- 
ject without having vivid pictures of human sofier- 
mg presented to my mind. 

lite Editor's TaUe is not as sumptuously fur* 
nished this month aa usual, and so we can the 
sooner pans over it . A 

Results e/* Hydropathy seems to be the most V 
tempting diah to a cold water man. This is «► 
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doubtedly a good carative sycitmn ; but like a great 
many other new systems, it claims too much — so 
much,' in fact, that the whole is pronounced a 
humbly. I have. myself experience relief from 
a medicincd application of cold water upon the 
spine, for neuralgia; but it is far from infallible. 
Voar recommendations of ablution as a preventive, 
ought to be rigidly practised^ ^d although I doubt 
its effect to drive away ** nine-tenths of the diseases" 
of the human family, it might affect one-tenth, a^d 
would be so much clear gain. 

Idfe in Prairie Land. — As you say the fair 
authoress is an acquaintance of yours, and as you 
are a bachelor, I am somtewbat afraid^ to trust to 
TOUT recoihmendation without an endorser. If you 
had told us whether the lady luul been an actual 
dweller [she was] in the land she describes, we 
ODuld have formed a better judgment of her ability 
to describe the wild scenery of that wild country. 

French Cookery, — There is decidedly too much 
of it already in this country for. the health of the 
people. It is a poor book to recommend to " plain 
fanners." Better pubUsh the manner of cooking, 
and stjTle of living in New England, when your 
worthy father was a youth there 
• ^ ^«» of America. — I really hope this is just 
what it should be, for upon no subject was a good 
standard work more needed. Your remark that 
** the engravings are executed with considerable 
skill," is such faint praise, that I am induced to 
think they are not what they should be. [They 
are^ery neatly and accurately done.] It is one of 
the great beautiee of Michaujc's work \ipon the 
same subject, that the engravings are ^uperb. If by 
some means the public mind of America cannot be 



Northern farmers to undertake to compete with 
corn sugar against the southern cane ? If you can- 
not aflford to exchange flour, you can mustard and 
hops. It is singular, too, if beans and peas, parti- 
cularly the latter, cannot be grown. as cheap as 
wheat; yet they are quoted 50 per cent, higher. 
A^in, sumac is quoted at about four-fifths the 
price of tobacco, and yet it does not require so rich 
a soil, nor one-tenth the labor of tobacco. It is also 
worth more by the pound than wheat. There are 
certainly great inconsistencies in these prices, 
which must wholly arise from the neglect of those 
who are the most interested, as to what is the most 
profitable crop for them to cultivate. Reviewer. 



THE CORN CROP. 

Indun com will soon be among our largest 
exports; anything, therefore, which may tend to 
cheapen its production, and facilitate getting^ it 
either to a liome or foreign market, will De adding 
so much to the wealth of the country. At present 
prices,^ all acknowledge it to be a very profitable 
crop to the Western farmer, when proper attention 
is bestowed upon the culture ; we can showv i,t to be 
equally eo in New York, and even sterile New 
England. 

No farmer shduld think of planting corn on land 
(hat is not in a condition to yield him at least thirty 
bushels to the acre, and fifty bushels would be still 
more profitable. If his land cannot produce 
this, he had better cultivate it in some other crop 
till it can. If it yields forty to fifty bushels 
per acre, under an ordinary rotation, the stalks in 



the Northern States will pay all expenses of culti- 

induced to preserve and cultivate forest trees, the vation, leaving the corn a dear profit, after deduct- 

day is not far distant when we shall be ato destitute ing the interest of the money on the land. In this 
of timber as many parts of Europe, where the want 
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^l *M^ disliking. I suppose I must not say it 
should be the duty of the United States government 
to plant and use groves of timber Upon the vast 
tracts of western prairie land, lest some politician 
diould tell me that •< that was not the terUimate 
business of government,** but " should be Mi to in- 
dividuals," and therefore never accdlhplished. 

B£mew of the Market. — ^There are two or three 
facts in this ol so much importan'ee that I cannot 
close my review without calling the serious atten- 
tion of American cultivators to their importance. 
Wheat in this market, the last of August, is worth 
1 4 to If cents per pound f manufactured into flour, 
only about 2 cents per pound. Rye is one cent per 
pound, and com a little, less. Sugar averages 
about B cents per pound* while mustard is from 16 
to 31 cents per pound, 'wrw is it possible that any 
fanner can grow and pay freight upon, to send to 
market, 16 or 20 lbs. of wheat at the same price as 
one of mustaid, or that he am manufacture and 
send to market 12 lbs. of wheat flour, for which he 
gets no more money than for one of mustard ? Or 
can the planter send 4 lbs. of sugar to pay for 1 lb of 
mustard ? A crop of mustard can be grown and sent 
to market aa cheap as a crop of timothy seed, and 
yet that is quoted at an average of about 3 cents per 
pound. Again, 6 lbs. of hons will bring as much 
as 60 lbs. of wheat ; and 1 lb. of hops can be ex- 
changed for 2i or 3 lbs. of sugar. As hops will 
grew wherever com will, ia it worth while for 



case we assume that thu stalks are cut up close to 
the ground, with the com on — then properly 
cured — and that they are prepared by the cutting 
machine before feedlnfl; tnem out to the stock. 
Many sound, practical formers, contend that, cured 
and prepared in this way, a good quality of com 
stalks is as valuable for cattle fodder as hay. 
On an average, we do not think so, but will put 
them down at half the present value of hay here 
— say five dollars per ton. Admitting that they 
average four tons per acre, well dried, their value 
would be twenty dollars, which is certainly more 
than the average cost of cultivating an acre ol com. 
Corn is now worth seventy-five cents per bushel 
in this market Thirty bushels would be $22 60 ; 
fifty bushels, $37 50 per acre. Allowing $5 for 
rent of land, and a large profit would be^lert, unless 
one had been very extravagant in the purchase of 
manuTe ; and even in this case, not more than one- 
third, or one-half, diould be ehaiged to the corn 
crop, as much of its fertility would be still remain- 
ingin the ground for the succeeding crops. 

The above is merely our calculation, and we 
admit that it is a favorable one for the corn, as 
nothing is allowed for injuries by the frost, worms, 
storms, &c. Still, we think thirty bushels per 
acre is easily attainable on an average of 3rears, 
throughout tne country. ' If any of our readers 
can nuike it out less or more, vre shall be glad to 
be favored with their oalculations, and put them 
on record in our pages. 
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THE LIFE OP A PARMER'S DAUGHTER 
ALIKE PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY 
USEFUL. 

Why how is this, my dear Mr. Allen — ^two num- 
bers of the Agriculturist, and the Ladies' Department 
without an original paper ? Such a thing has not 
happened before since January, 1845, wh^n you 
first announced your intention of re-opening (in 
connection with the Boym' Department) these rather 
novel features in an agricultural journal. What 
has become of your sometime indefatigable corre- 
spondent, " E. S. ?** Do pray, tell her, we cannot 
do without her. 

I hope the remarks of ** Reviews" have not 
paralyzed the pens of the sex ; for, though not re- 
markable for courage, they surely would not be 
alarmed at the innocent notices of one holding the 
thankless office of a critic. They mtist remember 
that it is hie province to decry everything that does 
not suit his peculiar fancies, and M«m, at least, to 
despise all opinions but his own, and they certainly 
would not quarrel with a man for performing 
strictly the duties his calling; may impose upon 
him. By the by, I wonder if it would be possible 
for any one to sit down and write a candid, impar- 
tial review of an article or articles, unbiased by 
his own prejudices, unswayed by any tenets but 
those of peace and good- will ; without sneering at 
practices different from those he has been accus- 
tomed to> or turning things into ridicule because he 
does not understand them. I wish some one would 
try, if' only for the novelty of the thing. To be 
sure, the tone of a person's mind will give a color- 
ing to his expressions, and he must have his own 
particular thoughts about meters ; but unfortunately 
in.thc trade of reviewing, there is too often some 
purpose to serve, which obliges the critic to lajr 
aside justice, so that we jg^enerally have as much 
reason to suspect his praise as his blame. This« 
however, a])plie8 to reviewers in reneral ; not to 
ours in particular, to whom it is to be hoped these 
remarks do not apply. 

I do not know now it may be with some others 
of the sisterhood, but for my part, I would quite as 
soon hear the sex called *' too effeminate and dys- 
peptic, and ridiculously full of affectation of deli- 
cacy," as be sickened with appellations of ** the 
pretty dears," " sweet creatures," and " angelic 
oeings," which some writers are so profuse in 
using. While the one only savors somewhat strong- 
ly ofindividual piaue, the others are better befittinfl; 
the sentimental heroine of a love-sick novel, 
than an intelligent flesh and blood wom^. It 
seems, too, that American ladies . need reforming 
mentally and physically. Now I do not know the 
latitude and longitude of our friend's locality, and 
therefore cannot even *' guess" at the class of ladies 
forming his acquaintance, but he appears to be in 
an unfortunate situation somewhere, and &e sooner 
. he can get out of it the better. 

Nevertheless, while there is need of a reforma- 
tion, the hope arises that it has already commenced 
in some parts of the country, and we will not 
** wholly despaii* tiiat . farmers' daughters may yet 



return to a life alike physically and mentally 
useful. Ttti years aco, the physical only was 
thought of in their ~ education. They could spin 
and knit, weave and braid, wash and scrub, and 
when not carried to excess, the labor was most 
beneficial for the body. But alas ! the poor mind. . 
Out-stripped and despised by its robuM companion, 
it was Qieted like a feeble child, till it found its 
sole nourishment in the scandals of a gossipping 
neighborhood. When awakened to the magnitude 
of mis error, they ran into an opposite extreme, and 
the mental alone was cared for ; living languages 
and dead, philosophy and mathematics, pioMs aod 
the fine arts were crammed into their heads, tm mvch 
learning had well high " made them mad," wliile, 
in the meantime, the body was left- to consume in 
indolence, like the mind Wore. They have not 
found an equilibrium yet, but the prospect m 
brighter, though it is dimcult to determine which 
out of the two evils is the least. It is sad to see 
a bright and vigorous intellect joined to a feeble, 
wasting body ; but it is brute-like to mark a beiiir 
full of lifer, and health, and animal strength, with 
the inner life fflimmerinff only like the decaying 
embers, with the sdul. which ukens us to the god- 
like, slumbering in a lethargy of ignorance, dead to 
it9 high calling, and its vast 'powers. We will 
hope, however, even in these days of "piano 
thumping," to see the proper medium attained, and 
American wolnen, laying aside their dyspeptics and 
afieetations, with healthful, exercised minds and 
bodies, taking a stand that shall place them at onee 
above the leproach of the wise, and the sneers of 
the ignorant. "" E. M. C. 

Ljfnn, Oct. 2, 1846. 



Polish Manner or Prxskevino Touatos. — ^Boil 
water with as much salt in it as to eive it an agree- 
able saltish taste, and let it stand tiU it is cold, then 
pour it over the tomatos, which should previously 
be freed from the green and all impurities, without 
breaking the skin, in a wide-moutned glass bottle 
or jar, when they should be closely papered uj- 
and set in a tq}^rably cool place, such as a store 
room or pantry, but a cellar is not necessary. The 
tomatos should not be closely packed, but if pos- 
sible allowed to swim about m the jar ; and in this 
way they are preserv^ in Poland till i)fey come 
again, always taking out a few when wanted, and 
covering the jar again. ♦" 

To Prcs£rve the Bright Grssn Color or 
Vegetables, such as smnach, beans, peas, &a, 
put a small teaspoonful dfMsalsntus to every half 
gallon of water in which they are to be boiled. 

A I>Ror or two of honey well^rubbed on &e 
hands while wet, after washing With %oap, prevents 
chapping, and removes the roughness of the skin^-* 
it is particularly pleasant for children's hands and 
faces in cold weather. 

One pint bowl of common sah makes three 

Quarts of brine strong enough to bear an egg» or m 

float a potato, which is as good a test of its strength M 

— tthis IS a oaturated solution. W 
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rORCIQN AOmCUUTURAL NEWS. 

By th% arriyal of the steamer Acadia, we aiv in 
leceipt of our foreign journals up to November 4th. - 

Makkxts.— >^«Aet steady, jfyples, the best New- 
town Pippins command fiom SOs. to 35s. per barrel, 
equal to $7,50 to $S,7& Cotton had fiillen |d. per 
lb. The biffh price of provisions has an injurious 
effect upon the i^rticle, and maqy of the manufactnrein 
have resolved to work short time during the winter, 
\^hich it was anticipated would reduce the cohsump- 
tion of this great staple fully one-fourth, dtock on 
hand at Liverpool on the Ist of November, '970.000 
baVs, against 922,000. same time last jear. Flottr nad 
fallen Is. per bbl. Indian Mtal continued on the ad- 
vance, ana was in great demand. It was considered 
chlsaper food for the poor than flour, and therefore 
preferred. Btef^ a slight improvement. Jbrk dull, 
aV a decline. Leardy Is. to !^. above last quotations. 
(hiu^ has fidlen 4s. per cwt. The sales in this 
lutiele were large. ^ NtMA 8k>re$ without change. 
fike in fidr veqnest JbUow an advance. Tbbaeeo no 
change. IfbM the same. 

JImm continues easy and abnndant 
' Promtiom of all kinds were finding their wty iota 
Great Britain, France and Germany, in lai^^e quanti- 
ties. Tlids bas quieted the fears of^any want on the 
part of the people of these countries, and put an end 
to further speculations: The markets were gradually 
coming to a settled state, and although the demand 
for, American produce promises to be large, it will not 
be greater than we can easily supply ;. we need, there- 
fore, expect no ftirther advance m our products, but 
rather a slight depreMon in their prices during the 
winter monUis. 

Bmhwnia inptriaiiB. — This i^ a hiffhly ornamental 
tree, which has not been fully estimated in this country. 
It appears that for the first year or two, when planted 
in con^nial soil, it grows mQSt vigorously, nnd con- 
tinues its growth late in autumn. The shoots, from 
their extraoidinary grossness, are not properly ripened, 
and conseqtiently get killed batik to the harder^arts in 
winter. I have phints at this moment with leaves 20 
inches across, and shoots of the current year's growth 
6 fiMt long. I was informed that'when nrst planted in 
the Garden of Plants at Paris, it new away in the 
sftme robust manner. This is not, however, now the 
caM ; the original tree which first flowered there is 90 
foet high, the branches are about 20 feet in diameter, 
with a clean stem a foet in citcumfeienee. The leAves 
BOW upon this tree are about the sf^ of those of the 
Catalpa, and the riioots. scarcely exceeding a foot in 
length, which of course ripen perfectly. This is 
( October) covered with a complete mass of incipient 
blossoms, which do not anpand until. next spring, 
when the tiee exhibits an inconceivable picture of 
beauty. It is a remarkable fact that this tree only 
flowers in alternate yeaie, when it ripens an abuin- 
dance of seed. What an admirable subject tUis is for 
shrubberies and general ornamental planting, both as 
regaxds its foliage and flowers, and may well be point- 
ed out as an otnect desetvinc the attention of planters. 
'i^Chrdmtr^t ChromeU. {Tnia splendid trse is per- 
feetly liAidy in the neighborhood of New York,' and it- 
la said that there is a specimen somewhere on the 
Hudson that Has made shoots the present year curAtoni 
foet In length!! This species was first introduced 
JDto the United States in 1842, by Messrs. Parsons & 
Co, of Flushing, who have a tree containing flower- 
bndf in an incipient state, which may be expected to 
put forth some time next A^*] 

hifiumct of th$ Moon on Vtgkation in Cobmlria. — In 
this country trees and plants during the increase of 
the moon ,are fhll of sap, at the decrease the sap de- 



scends. This a so well established a fact, that timber 
felled at the increase is us^ess, rotting immediately. 
I have myself seen in the Cauca the great bamboo, 
called Guadua^ whose joints supply the purest water 
in the firet quarter of .the moon, perfectly dry after the 
full moon. Does this singular fact lead us to -suppose 
that Nature intends it as a sort of repose for the 
vegetating process where winters are unknown ? 
--Ibid. 

7b BiUch EggB. — It has been generally supposed that 
heat is -all that is necessary to incubation, -and that 
placing eggis in an oven which could be kept heated at 
a moderate and even temperature, eggs might, be 
hatched to any extent ^ This was the x>lan adopted at 
the Eccaleobion, exhibited in London some few yean 
since,' but which, from the uncertainty of its opera- 
tions, and the small per centag;e of chickens hatched* 
to the number of eggi* destroy^, rendered the machine 
useless, eiccept as a mere exhibition. Many men of 
science and writere of books have also stated, for 
yean past, that they have succeeded in hatchin|; bv 
artificial means ; -but when the system is examined, 
it will be found that all their attempts for practical 

Surposes have, been useless, and therefore aban- 

Amn DiuciML m Mpkmie wfcui.~I^applied them ae 
manure to strawberry plants in pots for forcinr, and 
from the appeantnce of^the plants I am satisfied it is 
one of the very best manures for this fruit,,and worthy 
of extefisive trial. I have tried the effect of various 
manures on the strawberry, but neve^ had plants near 
so good as I have them this season. 

SaU a MtmurefoT PoUUdes. — I have heard of several 
instances of sound potatoes being grown where the 
land was previously dressed with Mdt, and one very 
striking instance has come within my ownknowledge. 
lam satisfied that all light soils that have borne dis- 
eased potatoes this year, or that are intended for plant- 
ing potatoes next spring, should be dressed with from 
10 to 15 cwt to the acre, applied half now, and half in 
the spring. This application is simple and cheap, and, 
at all events, can do ne harm.— *-J^. 

i^tU a Preventive of ike PotaUf Disease,'-^ A very in- 
telligent laboring man, who cultivates about 4 acres 
of land, informs me that he this year tried the eSkcf, of 
soot and of salt on small portions of his potato crop. 
The potatoes were piaatea in drills, and ntanure'irom 
the pigsties was laid over the sets. In two ofThe rows 
soot was sprinkled, in small quantities, over the stfts, 
before the mftnore was laid on. In three other rows 
salt was similarly-appUed. - AVhen the potatoes were 

St ifp^ a short time since, only two or three were 
ind oiseased where the soot had been applied, and 
none at all where the salt had been used* Those to 
which nothing luul been applied, except the manure, 
contained a large proportion of diseased potatoes. Xho 
soti 6a which tnis experiment was tried was light and 
gnLTelly.^/6. 

ProfascT SchorUteMs Cfun Cotton. — A short time 
since,> an experimental trial took placa in the proof 
square of the Royal Arsenal, 'Woolwich, with the 
newly-invented gun cotton of Professor Schonbein^'Of 
Basle. . TIm result of the experiment was highly satis- 
foetory, and has led to an order for the Profi^sor to 
manumcture a larger quanti^, with which experi- 
ments will take place with heavy ordnance, in the 
presence of the select committee. Those who wit- 
nessed the firing of a rifle in the proof square, which 
was &nA with a minindum chaige of the cotton by 
Lieut-Golonel Dundas, state that there was no report, 
no smoke, no recoil, and scarcely any residuum in the 
breech of the gun ; in foet they were not aware of tbs 
gun having been fired till the effects of the ball wave 
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Etchings of a Wbalino Cruisc. Wilh Notes 
of a Sojourn on the Island of Zanzibar : to which is 
Impended a Brief History of the Whale Fishers. By 
J. Ross Browne. Illustrated by Numerous Kngrav- 
ings on steeV and wood. New York: Harper & 
J^rothers. Pip 580. Large octavo. Price $2.00. The 
au^or of this work appears to be endowed with 
respectable talents, and a refined education ; and, like 
many other youof: men, with an inherent desire to see 
the world« was induced to undertake a craise in a 
whale-ahip. In submitting his narrative to the public, 
he says' that he was actuated mainly by a desire to 
make his experience as useful to others as it has been 
to himself j and, by a faithful account of the service in 
which he spent so eventful a period of life, to show in 
what manner the degraded condition- of a portion of 
our fellow-creatures can be ameliorated. The startling 
incraase of crime in the whale-fishery demands a 
Xfiooedy. Scarcely a whaler arrivea in port that does 
not bnng intelligence of mutiny. Am the murderous 
wrongs which compel men to rise up and throw oft 
oppression, unworthy of notice 1 Will none make the 
attempt to arrest the fearful progress 1 Such a stale 
of things sncelv calls for investicatiott. The work in 
<^uestion is undoubtedly a (aithful and mphic delinea- 
tion of the whaling service, and the thanks of every 
true philanthropist we think are doe both to the pub- 
lishers and t» Mr. Browne, for their noble exertions in 
behalf of the suffering and too often oppressed mariner. 

Norman's Southrrn Aorkjdltvral Alkav ac. 
for 1847. Edited by Thomas Affleck. Devoted 
exclusively to the interest of the South. New Or- 
leans : B. M. Norman. Pp. 86. An almanac is indis- 
pensable to every one. But when, in addition to its 
calendar, eclipses, &c., it contains a large anlount of 
information suited to the fiMrmer, the planter, the mer- 
chant, the manufiicturer, and others, forming a work 
of constant reference in the way of business, its value 
and usefulness are matly incveasedl Such we con- 
sider the present publication to be, a proof of which is 
manifested by 48 of its pages being filled by the ad- 
vertisements of a large number of the business men of 
the South and West The work is handsomely embel- 
lished, and is to be enlarged in future, and annually 
continued. 

A Tax ATI SB ON Algxbra, containing the latest 
improvements, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By Charles W. ' Hackley. Harper & 
Brothers. Pp. SOS, ocUvo; Price $1.50. This is a 
valuable addition to the many- choice elementary 
wodcs now in use among American students, embody- 
ing the latest improvements in the arrangement and 
classification of the science to the present time, from 
the best sources flnom abroad. Without attempting 
originality, the author has succeeded in incorporating 
much that is new to the American student, from the 
French, German, and English works on this subject; 
and he has thus given additional &cilities for ac- 
quiring this important branch of a mathematieal 
education. The work is well printed in clear type, 
and upon good paper, an important consideration to 
the student 

Tbx Txnnbssxb Fabwxr and Hortioultvrut. 
Editdd b]r Charles Foster, Nashville, Tonn. We 
have received the third number of a Journal of the 
above-named title^ devoted to the improvement of 
Agriculture, Horticulture, the Mechanic Arts, and the 
promotion of Domestic Industry. It contains 24 oc- 
tavo pagias, and is published monthly at $1 a year. 

Introduotiom or thx Cultivation or Ricx 
into Fran ox. — The design has been formed of intro- 
ducing the culture of rice into the delta of the Rhone. 



According .to experimenta made on.« soi&ce of 95 
hectares (01 1 acres), the rice plant promises a plentiful 
yield of about 50 per cent In the sitting of the 
Scientific Congress, at Marseilles, on the 9th ult, a 
calculation was presented, according to which, above 
20,000 hectares (49,422 acres) of the salt lands at the 
mouths of the Bhope, and which is capable of being 
flooded, could be turned into rice fields. The whole 
area, at an average of 50f. per hectare, is now scarcely 
worth 2,000,000?.^ while it rice were grown upon it, it 
would be w.orth 3,000£ per hectare (the hectare is a 
trifle less than 2| acres) ; and thus the landed pro- 
perty of the department would be increased in valve 
by I20,000,000r, and even 300,000,000£, if this branch 
of agriculture were also introduced into the neig^iber- 
ing departments. 

AoaicnLTuxAL Statistics of Ntw Yoxx. — The 
following statistics of agriculture are furnished by the 
Marshals employed to Uike the census of 1845: — 

Acres of improved land in the State* • • - 11,767;I276 

" barley under cultivation 11^2^903 

Bushels of bariey raised ^ • •• 3,108,704 

Acres of peas under cultivation* •, 117,379 

Bushels of peas raised 1,761,503 

Acres of rye sown 317,099 

Bushels ol rye ha^ested 2,960,382 

Acres of oats sown 1,026,915 

Bushels of oats harvested 26,323,051 

Acres of beaut under cultivation ^ 16J231 

Bushels of beans raised 162^87 

Acres of buckwheat under cultivation* ' 255,495 

Bushels of buckwheat raised 3,634,679 

• Acres of turnips un4er cultivation 15,323 

Bushels of turnips raised 1,350,332 

Acres of potatoes under cultivation. . • • 255,762 

Bushels of poUtoes raised 23,653,418 

Acres of flax under cultivation • • 46,069 

Pounds of flax raised. 2,897,062 

Jkcres of wheat sown. 1,013,655 

" wheat harvested. •« 958,^233 

Bushels of wheat raised 13,391,770 

Acres of com sown 505,134 

Bushels of corn harvested 14,722,114 

Chaxooal a Remkot roa the Potato Disiasb. 
— Almost everything has been tried to eitn the potato 
rot, but with little or no success ; and the impieesion 
seems to be general that the nmrpk^ isdl rot, no matter 
what is done* 

The application of charcoal has recentlv been le- 
commenaed, and in a few instances a trial has been 
siven it, that has been , successful. The following 
luts would seem to show that it sometimes aaswen 
as a remedy. 

Mr. N. Green, of Forestburgh, Sullivan county, 
planted, last spring, three rows of potatoes side by aiifo. 
To one row he applied, at planting, charcoal \ to ano- 
ther, ashes ; and to the thim, lime. When the petmtoes 
were dug, there wan not a rotten potaiA in tkt kilU tn 
wkich charoHd hq^ been fnti; nokUe ail the otkenwat 
more or less rotten. 

Mr. John M. Towner, of Monticello, last Tear ap- 
plied charcoal, and hispotatoes were all sou no, and of 
a superior quality, lliis year he put it in but a isw 
hills, which were not affected, while there was hardly 
a sound potato in the others. 

Mr. Harvey Hamilton, of this town, has kept pota- 
toes a whoM year, with eharcoal. They did not 
sprout nor wilt. 

Half-rotten potatoes have been put. in powdered 
charcoal. In two weeks, the rotten part was fbnod 
black and dry. 

These facts are toterestinc, and may lead to import- 
ant results. Thev are punished for what thev are 
worth, the writer hoping that others may be induced 
to give charcoal a tiiaL—JMbiilicsUo(R) WiUekmtm. 
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PBICJI9 OUBXSNT IN NKW TOKK, MOTBMBIft S3, 1846. 

A8HBS,JV>ti, '..pwlOOlbt. fS 00 lo 96 18 

Pwfta, ;.di/. &75 '* 6 81 

B4LBBOPE, lU S » 7 

BMUK^aaeicltioD, ton, 96 00^'* S7 00 

BB AN8. WMle, boih. 1 19 " l» 

BEBBWAX, Am. Yellow, lb. .96" 90 

BOLT ROPE,.. do. 19 " 13 

BONBS,groami, buth. 40 •« * 86 

B RPTL EB, Anwricim, lb. » ** OS 

BUTTER, Tkbto, do. Id *' 9S 

flhipi^wg, «....do. 9 ** 13 

CANDUBSTlfonld, Tallow, do.. *< 11 

Spoiin, do. 9S " 38 

flU iiite, do. 90 *• 95 

CHEESE, ....« do. 6 ** 10 

COAL, Anthroclte, 9000 Ibt. 6 00 " 7 00 

CORDAdE, Amerteaa, lb. 11 " .19 

COTTON, do. 7 •* It 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer liemp^....ymid, 13 " 14 

Keatncky) -do. 11 *« 19 

FEATHERB, lb. 9S ** 34 

FLAXfAflMriean, do. 7 " 8 

FLOUR, Nordwn and WMteiB, bbl. 6 95 *' 6 50 

Fuey,... do. 6 00 •« 6 50 

SbailiMni, do. 5 86 ** 5 50 

Eichmoad City MtlU, do. 7 00 «* 7 95 

Ry«, * do. 3 75 " 4 00 

GftAIN— WhMUWMien, bash. 1 05 «< 190 

Boathem do, 1 00- *« 110 

Ry?, > do. < 75 " 80 

<?on, Nortliern,. do. 78 " ' 80 

SovllMni, do. . 73 *1 7$ 

Railay...... ^ do. 61 " 63 

Oris, Norchoni, do. 35 » 37 

Bovthen, do. 30 " 33 

GUANO, do. 9 00** 3 00 

HAY.lnbalat, lOOlbs. 40 ** 45 

SBBfP, RoMia, clean, ton. 900 00 ** 910 00 

AoMilcaa, watar-ioUed, do. 106 00 •* 186 00 

Ameileaa, de^-rotled, do. 75 00 ** 195 00 

HIDBB,DryBoQaienir da 7 '* 8| 

BOPB, lb. 9 ** 19 

HORNS, 100. 100 <* -7 00 

LEAIVpIg, ; do. 4 45 " 4 50 

9hMt8&dbar, « lb. 4 ** 6 

MEAL, Cora ^. V bU. 3 75 '• 4 00 

Corn, hbd. 17 75 " 18 00 

MOLASSES, New Orieaai, |al. 98 •* 39 

MUSTARD, Amedcan........ lb. 16 ** 31 

NAVAL errORES— Tar, bbl. 9 00 ** 9 96 

Piteh, ^ do 100 «* 106 

Roein, do. 55"'* 65 

Tonoatine, do. 3 50 ** 356 

SplillaTnrpeniine, SoaUieni, gal. 55 ** 60 

OIL, lilniewl, American, do. 60 *' tt 

Outor, *do. 55 ** 70 

Lud, do. 65 ** 70 

OILCAKE, lOOlhe. 1 96 *• 150 

PBAS.neld, T boA. 1 96 ** ISO 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ^ ton. 9 95 ** 3 00 

Ovonad, in bUs., of30Qlbe. 119'* 195 

PROVISIONS— Beer, Men bbl. 7 00 ** 9 00 

Prime, do. 6 75 ** 6 75 

Smoked, lb. 6 *« 

Ronndi, la pickle,.. do. 4 ** 6 

P0rk,MeH^ bM. 9 50 *«^ 19 00 

Prime, do. 7 88 ** 95 

Laid, lb. 7 ** 8 

Bacon eldee, Smoked, do. 4 ** 6 

laiAckle, do. 4 ** 5 

Hama,Biaoked do. 6 " 10 

Pickled, do. 5 *f 8 

ShoalderB, Smoked, do» 5 ** 6 

PlckM, do. 44** 5 

RICE. IdOlbe. 3 75 •• 4 75 

SAI^, wck, 1 98 ** 136 

bash. 90 ** 35 

., lb. 6 •« d 

Timothy, 7baah. 1100 ** 90*00 

Flax, dean.... do. 10 95 •* 1195 

rough, do. 998 *' 50 

SODA, Aih,cont'g 80 par cent Mda,... .lb. 3 ** 3 

Snlphate Soda, groond, do. 1 ** — 

SUGAR, NawOrieana, do. ^ 7 " 9 

SUMAC. American, ton, 3& 00 *• 3T SO 

TALLOW, lb. 8 *• 9 

TOBACCO. do. - 9 *• 7 

WHIBKBY,Americaa, gal. 88 ** 93 

WOOLS, Saxony, lb. 35 ** 60. 

Merino., do. 85 ** SO 

HalfMood do. 90 *> 95 

CoWBOBda « 18 <* 90 



RaMAEKf.— .4«U» linee our laet have adiraaeed 50 tentt. 
OM/fl. ffMrr hat fitUen fhMn 80 to 63 cents. rrA««< 10 cents. 
G»ni, Smrimt, and Oste, have advanced a trifle. JKsv has lUlen 
Scents. Hiip$ 1 to 3 cts. Wkuktff 3 cts. Other things ramala 
slittonary, or so neariy so, as to raqnlie no notice. The fUl in 
prices corresponds with those in Eorope by onr Isst advtceS| and 
may be consldend beneficial npoa the whole, to tbe Ihrmtfrs of 
dm United Slates, as It will enable them to export much mora 
laigely thaa If prices mled high. 

M0»tf Is easy, bat as Government Is likely to want laige snmsy. 
it is donbcfhl how long this state of things will contlnne. Wa 
advise the fknhers to sell for cash, and bny for cash. Above all 
things keep clear of debt. Indebtadness is a great evil, and makes 
ona>a serf lathnr thajn an independent landholder. 

To CoRnssFOio^irrs.— M., T. B. Miner, M. W. PhUipa, 
WlBler * Co., John Parker, and Henry Ancram, are recaivad. A 
Yonnt FWrmer was anticipated by oar own aceoanc of the 
FlashJns Falri which was in type previous to his article coming 
to hand, otherwise we should have been pleased to have given it 
an insertion. 

AcmowUBDOincim.— We are in receipt, and' will notice in 
oar next, of Chemical Essays relatiaK to Agrtcnltare, by 
E. N. Hoiafbid ; also Transactions of tbe American Agricultonl 
Amodation. 

Samplbs op WooIm— We are in receipt of some vary ch<rica 
samples of fine wool, ftom the excellent flock of Mr. Samuel 
Whitman, of West Hartlbrd, Conn. 



Stock poktbb Bquth— We noticed some beaalUhl Devonsy 
Southdown sheep, and Dorking fowls, shipped fVom this port ft* 
the Messrs. Jones, of GacMgla. They were purchased of Mr. L. 
F.Allen, of Bnflolo. 



NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Just reoelved a few of Bryan's celebrated Premium Fanaiag 
MiUs. Price ftom 981 to t9& 

Also a laifi siqtply of Sinclah's, Thocn*s, Stevens', and Ho* 
vey's Stalk, Straw, and Hay Cntteis. Price flrom f8 to B30. 

Cora Shellen of all patterns, from $7 to 950. 

Burr Stone Mills, of various patterns, flom 18 to 36 inch stonee. 
Price IKHn 985 to #100. 

Imprnved Horsa Poweia, Ross's, Warren's, TrimUa's, ind 
Tsplln*s— Also Wheeler's celebrated Railway Power. 

Threshen of dUfereat patterns, with or without Separaton. 

Pitt's aad Stadaii's Cora and Cob Crusheis. Price $30. 

Corn BheUan,withMtU attached for grinding. Price 918. 

Clov«r aad Sngar MUbi, aad Root Cutters. 

Rngglea, Nomaa It Mason's celebrated Centre.draaght Plows, 
of all patterns aad slaes. 

New York chenp Sonthem Plows, made up by Patent Maehi« 
nery, of best White Oak thnber, and fliatriata quality of castings, 
consisting of the following patlarns :— 

No. 10^ 

•• ll{ 
u IS 

Corn. 

No. 8, M. It Co. 

<* 3,M. fcCo. 

** 4.M.fcCo. 

" liDntchar*s 

•* 8 Ditto. 
Nob. 18, 10, 80, 81, Miner A Horton*s. 

CastlnM for all the above, at very low prices. 
Also Meyer's Improved. Premium Berm Flows, made «p In a 
superior manner. A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, If. Y. 



A FARM FOR BALE IN ILLINOIS. 

A choice, rich tract of land, of 64D acres, part of which Is roil- 
ing prairie, and part well timband, wlthia half a mile of Albion, 
the county town of Edwards county, Illinois, Is oflbred for sale or 
exchange for good property in this State, it is within ten milaB 
of navigable wateia, and a vary healthy sitmtlon. For Itarthar 
paxticnlars faiquire (post-paid) of 

aTr ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

MATOH HOR8ES. ^ 

One paif of very line dark bay horses, six years old, longtalls, 
161 hands high. One pair Mcht bay, seven years cdd, square 
talis, 16 hands hl^ One pair grey ponies, Ave yenis old, and 
seveml youagsfaiaa hones. Far sale cheap. 

' ' C. JOHNSON, care of A. & ALLEN, 187 Water St 



IN PREBBy 
BarlaWa Btaurty-PadMlac, a Poem, together with a Memoir 
on the nstory, Mythology, Propartlea and Uses of Mhlae or 
Indian Com. By D. J. Browne. Price 181 cents. 

W. tf. GRAHAM, Tribune Biilldhiii, New Yoik 
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SOUTHEItN AOIltCULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

The Sabaerib^r has jnst eipened aa Agricultaral Wareho«M at 
Nevr Orleans, wheref he wlil conataatly kaep ob hand a very 
general aflsortmeot of piovrs taltabla for the Somfaern planter, 
Mf0«her with harrows, TQllets, eultiratort, hone-pofwerti gmlq 
threehers, riee threshers and holilng innchioea, fanning mtUi, 
burr stone and cost bron gmin mills, corn nnd cob crnsberi, cem 
ahellere and haskeni, vegetable cutter*| ctraw catters, seed tow* 
en, wheel bairowfl, tracks, grain cmdies, ox yokes, shovels, 
spades, -fork^ scythes, cakes, axes, hoes, picks, chains, divnis, 
grindstoneVi. etc, ice 

Among his plows are ihow from the celebrated facCnry of Rng** 
gles. Nourse ic Mason, of Worcester; fVnmA. B. Allen of New 
Vork ; and R. SiocUir Jr., ic Co. of Baltimore. 

Castings of all kinds of piiilerns exira for the above. . 

AgricuUnral Books, u complete assortmettC 

Orders will be reeelved for fruH trees and shrubberyi and any 
other anlelae planters may wish to orddr from the north. 

RrL. ALLEN. 

New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1840. . 

.. , «-i/ — 

RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 

on 
Natural l/ittory, Agrieuliwe^ ^c,./or SaU. 

, Mkhaux's Flora BoreaU- Americana, 2 vols, quarto, with 
Plates Price Si 4. 

Burraoan's Pjantaram Amerlcanartim, t tdI. large folio, ^Ith 
C03 Plates. Very rAre. fl8. 

Browne*s Natural History Of Jaintflca, 1 vol. folio, wlUi name- 
roQS plates. $7.50. * 

Aiiblet's Histoire des Ptentes de Otttauie Franj^oUe, 4 vols, 
quarto, with i^ates. §32. 

Homboldl's New Spain, Zoology, ftc, 3 vob, folio, with plates. 
920. 

KAlm*s Travels into North Aneriea, in 1751, eonlaliilBg tts 
Natorel History, &c. , 3 vols. 8va 9&50. 

Bartram^B Travels In Florida, 1 vqL 8vo. #4.50. . 

Oarcilasso's Description of Florida (in GtMoish), 1 ▼cri.ibUo. 
Very rare. 96- 

Gai«nasso*s Royal Commentaries of Pen, Translated hy Ry* 
cant, 1 voL folio, with plates. Rare. ^l(h 

Pliny's Natiiml History of the World, Tlranslated toy Holland, 
lv()Lftaio. Hare, fl?- 

Tusser's 50Q Points of Good Husbandry, quorto edition of IM. 
Printed in Red and Black. $6. Vory mre and cuiioas. 

Inquire of A. ,8. ALLBN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 



AOENT8 FOR THE AMERICAN AQRICULTURI8T« 

Jfew HwMt Ct F. Trowbridge. 

JVtMMtTk. A*. «/••• ••• ••B. Mvvr8« 

PhUmdtlphia. J. M. Gsnpbell and David Landreth. 

IFafMiftM, P« Dr. R. R. Reed. 

JBUotutfff jv. X.... ......... •..■•..•••■•ifia fia feaea. 

ajfraeute. A*. Y.. . .Stoddard J& Babcock and L. W. Hall. 

AMbum.M'. Y. Alden Jb Markham. 

Raeksater^. T. C. F. Grossman. 

Stf^utOf Jv • J.. .•.•••••••.«•..•••>•• J. H. Bofler at Co. 

Boston, Mut BaxtonltKelt. 

Jirtfioa«a:t«, Wit. Tar. , Hale tt^pkhis. 

Odiuif»t lU S. F. Gale Ic Co» 

CriumkuBj Go., end Manfgrnurw, Aia, Hall fc Moses. 

SLLoutStJUo Halsall k Collet. 

C Morton It Grlswold. , 
LouUtitte^Kf < George Lapping dc Co. 

f A. O. Mann. 

AVk0 Orltaiu t. . . .D. Baker it Co. andN. Steele. 

Omthatati, Ohio W. H. Moore fc Co. 

CAertseCtfw, 5. G. .•«•••••••••••••.■•••• »mJ. ThooapsoD. 

.atkmB,€ho J.J. Richards. 

SnvtnnMk, Oa • DmsIow 4c Webslsr. 

X9rf9lk, Va^ .^ J.VtckerVfJr 

Riehmmid, Fc Wm. Palmer. 

JVotdk^x, ^'ss -^ G S.Tainler. 

XTsMtfoiwi, Ltu, East ^UOmm^ Rev. A. W. Pool. 

Baand volumes can be ohtaiaed at my of our Agents at 91.95 
per volume. 



AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

BelBg h eondensed EocvcIoimmIU of Noobem and SoBtheni 
Fktfmtag, embracing Soils, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, and all 
staple productions, as the gneses, grain, roots, and miscellaneous 
vtkles; cattle, the daliv, horses, sheep, molo^ swhie, and 
poultry : their treatment, food, diseases, 4tc., &c rriee 91 retail. 
A libeni dLscount to the trade. For sale by 

SAXTON & MILES, 906 Broadway. 

A. B. ALLBN, 187 Water Stieet 



THE AMERICAN AQmOULTURIBT. 

PubUshed Monthly, by.S^xToii 4b Mius, 905 Broadway, New 
York, containing 98 pages, royal octavo. 

TBRMS— One Dollar pei^ear in advance ; three eoples ibr Two 
Dollars; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Soclettes order dM wo rk for dlstribMloB, 
among the members, the price will be only FIFTTCENUB a 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, and SBVfiNTiT-FtVE CBNTB 
per cqpy for bound *volumes. It will be expected that these 
orders come ofliqipRyi and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. TPhe object In vnttlng our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming xommunlty more extensively 
than tt could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agrkultturistln the-hands of every Fanner and Planter in the 
connt^^. 

Each number of Che Agriculturist contahnr imt One sheet, and 
Is tr&nsported by mail turoer the same Mriattons an newspapeo, 
via. : -yre« any mstance not over 30 mlieslkom Its plaee of vublica- 
tlon ; over tUeand wiChin 160 Mies, or to any town In the State 
of New Vorl^ mu eau postage on eachnm&faer, aad sns ende ka^ 
cent* if dver lOD miles, without thefltate. 

Back Volumes of THt Akbricam AefttonLTiTBisT, >witfe 
tables of contents eomidete, for aale at 9L0O each : ele- 
gantly and ublformlf booed fai eiotb, 91S5. These are hand- 
iome, tasteAil Ifooks, and make very deeimble nremlums for db- 
«i^bvtlon with Agricultural BocleHes, acd shchudalso ind place 
in all our District School LIbcaites. They eoosticute the best and 
most coihplefo treatise -on Americair Fenaing, 0Co^ -Breeding, 
and Horticulture, extant. When seyeral eopief aen ordered, a 
liberal dlicountwlH be mode. 

Editors of newspapers noticing tfaanaiBben of tUs ^tnk noMh* 
ly, er advertising ft, will be Aimlahed a copy grails upon aeadlag 
such notice to this office. • . _ 

THE TREES OF AMERICA, 

NA.TiVfe AMD FoASMii, Pietoilally aad Botanioaliy DelineatM 
and Scientlflcally aad ffopularty Described; be^ esasklered 
pAncipany with Reforenee to their Oeogrsphy «n«I History, 
Boil and SItuatkro; Pn»«gatiett aad Gultme; AMidenhi aad 
Diseases ; Properties aha Uses ; Economy In the Arte ; Introduc- 
tion Into Commerce ; and their Ap|riicatton Itt Usefhl aad Oma- 
menlfll PUntadoas: ili^istraled bv"NuB«nnn 'Banavlags. By 
D. J. BsowNB, Antbor of the '1 Sylva AmelteaBa.'^* Large 8vo. 
pp. 533. Price— Superbly bound in gilt montto, 9^— <b oraslin 
extra, $S„ For. sale by 

SAXTON Jt MU.B8, 906 Braadway, N. ¥. 

PERUVIAN OUANO AT RCDUOED PRICES. 

The subscriber keeps this superior Artninr eenstautly ou 
hand for sale. In baas, barrels, half barrels, and kegs. It comes 
direct flrom the Ami of the Pemvtan Conpeny, and la wananted 
genuine and of a first rate quality. ' - 

Five tons and over 9 cents pa- lb 

One ton and under fivis'tons. . . .« 91-8 do. 

Half a ton and under one ton 91-4 do. 

Under half a ton .9 1-9 do. 

This Guano is packed la bags weighing Arom UO to ISO lbs.; 
barrels, ftom 990 to 990 lbs.: half barrels fkoos 115 to '130 lbs ; 
kegs about OU lbs. each. When a Ittger ipaatlty than oae 
ton is taken, it Is expected it will be In bags. No allowance 
tat tare, and no charge fiir packages. Cartage extra. 

A. B. ALLEN, l87Wa«Br Ghieet, N. Y. 

PROUTY AND MEART PLOWS. 

Quite a ^«riety of the above plows can be had at the New 
York Agricultural Warehouse, toaetiier with the most ccmplete 
assortment ef all klads to be found la the United States. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 
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